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PREFACE. 


rHE motives which gave rise to the travels of M, Cassas 
being stated in the second part of this u’ork, it would be super-^ 
ll'iuus here to repeat them; but the translator cannot retraia 
from offering a few remarks on the utility of publislpog tlie 
researches of men of learning and Uilciits, in countries once inliar 
bited by people, the results of whose character and actious will 
be felt by the latest posterity. * 

Tlic monuments which have been respected for ages, and 
whose fragments cover the soil of Italy, afford a sublime sul^ect 
for meditation. Sucli remuiiLs of antiquity may be compared to 
the history of great men who have paid the debt of nature; and 
at the expiration of twenty centuries, afford examples to sue- 
ri'eding generations, of the vices which disgraced them, or of the 
virtues by which they have beeir immortalized. 

On considering the state of the inhabitants who now occupy tlw 
scites of these celebrated ruins, we sliall find a subject for reflec¬ 
tion of no inferior importance. The inquisitive mind will derive 
pleasure from examining in what degree the present race of men 
resemble their celebrated predecessors ; what may have been the 
cause of their degradation, or how fur their manners, customs^ 
internal policy, or even prejudices, may resemble those of the 
nations whom they have succeeded: in .short, by such compari¬ 
sons it will be ascertained whether the modern inhabitants possess, 
as strangers or as heirs, those remains of ancient grandeur by 
which they are surrounded. 

In this respect travels in Istria and Dalmatia cannot fiiil to be 
peculiarly interesting.—On the one side these countries present, 
as it were, the skeleton of the Roman empire; on the other^ 
partic'ilurly in J)aluialia, they c.\hibit a wandering aud pastoral 
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horde, \i'ho perhaps have sunk progressively from an enlightened 
to a savage state. In one part, for example, we behold the splen* 
did remains of the masters of the world; in another, a few igno> 
rant tribes;'living in obscurity and indigence. Here mc see the 
mouldering columns of the palaces of the Ciesars; there the 
smoaky hut of the tasteless Haiduck ; the spacious baths once 
appropriated to the use of beauty, and the infectious pallet of 
straw on which the debased Dalmatian reposes, a sti auger to the 
endearments of conjugal affection. 

In the course of liis travels, M. Cassas made notes of every 
remarkable circumstance which came under his observation ; and 
these have been arranged, corrected, and perhaps enlarged by the 
French Editor, from the literary part of llie original volume. 
This task, as appears by the title-page, which contains the only 
information the translator possesses on the subject, devolved on 
M. Joseph Lavallec, well known in the annals o*’ modern French 
literature, and a member of the Polytechnic Society of Paris. 

The Editor of this edition thinks it necessary to state, tliat M. 
JLavallee has made a very considerable addition to the literary 
jMtrt of the original work, by an historical account of the countries 
through which M. Cassas travelled;—but as tliis is in a great degree 
a compilation, and has no reference to the Itinerary, it has not 
been included in the present translation ; though many interesting 
passages have been selected from it, relative to ihe'maniiers and 
customs of the inhabitants: these, how ever, were drawn up from 
the notes of M. Cassas, and compared w ith the accounts of those 
learned travellers, Spun and Fortis, with wliici: they were found 
in substance to correspond. 


F. W. 15- 





imilA AND DALMATIA. 


PART I. 


rpiILlMlNAKY REMAUKS ON TflE ANCIENT AND MO¬ 
DERN HISTORY OF THOSE COUNTRIES, ELUCIDATORY 
OF THE ORIOIN, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THEIR 
1* R E S E N T 1 N 11A D IT A N T S. 

Is'rilTA ami Dalmatia are in many respects deserving of the 
serious attention of philosophers and lovers of the arts; and per- 
liaps they have reason to lament the degree of obscurity in which 
those countries have hitherto been involved. The writers who 
liavc described them are known but to very few persons; and 
the indirt'erence wiiich prevails wifli regard to their w'orks, doubt¬ 
lessly aiises from the di \ ness of their details, froin the absence of. 
,ilo\e of huniaii nature, an essential qiiahiication in a writer who 
travels through the woild for his own instruction, and that of his 
fellow-men ; and from that deficiency of judgment which neglects 
ihe investigation of inicresting subjects, in coasoquence of an 
attachment to iniinite and uninleiesting description. But our en¬ 
lightened progress has deinonslrated this great trnth,—that a book 
< an only be usel’nl w lun it has attraelions for the heart; and that, 
to effect the eontimiancc of a subject upon the mind of man, it 
must be founded upon sentiment. Jt is, perhaps, from a want of 
the knowledge of this fact, that education has so long been ren¬ 
dered difficult, laborious, ami unsneeessfui, and so many books 
have been comleinmd to remain like lixtures on the shelves of 
libraries ; aiid theie is mi one in whom a love for study may not 
be excited, if an appeal be mailc to the heart; nor is there any 
science, however abstiact, which Is not attached to sensibility.— 
It remains only for genius to discover the lliread of attachment, 
and to employ it with propriety. 

Istria is a peninsula, the entrance to w'hich advances into the 
north part of the Adriatic Sea.—Its longitude, from the merdian 
of Paris, is between Ij rain, and degrees 30 mi- 
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; and its latitude is between 44 degrees 53 minutes^ and 
45^ degrees 50 minutes. 

' Dalmatia^ by^^omprising the little isles dependant upon it, 
■tfornis^with diif^ent nciglihouriiig parts of Hungary and Turkey, 
.^wh^^s o^jljed-‘*'11Iyn:i, an ancient name which the Auslriaii go- 
vemment ha.*^ in modern times re\ivcd. On the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic Sea, it evteiuls from 1^2 degrci’s 10 miinitos, to Id 
degrees 40 minutes of longitude ; and from 42 degrees 25 mi¬ 
nutes, to 4.5 degrees .^.5 minutes of latitude. But thi.s apparent 
cxteid is subjeeted to iiiaiiy irregularities, and coiisetjucntl) does 
not comprise an extensive square surface ; though it is more cou- 
siderabie than that of Istria. 


'I’he latter, of which we .shall first give some idea, project^t 
between the Gulph ofTrie.ste, S/'/n/s Tergetiii/ms, and the (lulpli 
of Carnero. It Mas divided into Imo parts : the Venetian part to 
the west, and that of Austria on the east. This last is also called 


the TJttoral,^aiid is under the jnrisdietion of the Circh* of Aiistiia. 
—^'J'he former has been rc-uniled to Austria h) thetieat^ of Cani- 
po-B brmio, M'hieh likcuisc^ en.iures to the Uinpeior the possek- 
sion of Dalmatia and other jn iucipal parts of the States cf Venice. 

Some of the ancient googiapheis have asset ted that Islria or 
IlistJ'ia formed a part of the ancient Illyria, uhile othei s pro¬ 
posed as the limits of those two eoinitries, the rivet Arsia, now 
called Arsa. According to these M’riler.s, the princqtal towns of 
Istria were Terge.ste, .'Egida, i*areiitinm, anti Pola, ttow known 
by the names of 'IViesle, Capo d’lstria, Paienzo, and Pola. 
'riiose who give to ancient Ilhria a greater extent, contprise la- 
biirniu and Dulmutiu. 


On reclining to ancient times, it is supposed to be ths^overed, 
that the Colchidiati.s, who were detached in pursuit of the fanloU'^ 
conquerors of the golden fleece, itot bettig able to come itp with 
them, and apprehending that the> w'ould he pintished if they re¬ 
turned to their countrv, disemhuiked on the eoasl of Istria, fi\id 


theirre.sidencetliere, and formed tin; port of J^ola ; which name 
it afterwards bore instead of that <»f ulia Pietas, by which it 
was for sometime known under tlie Ca*sars. 


It is po.ssibIe that till' religion of Isis, which the Romans found 
to prevail iii Istria when they conquered that country, between tin* 
first ami second Punic war, may have given rise to this pretendeil 
origin. It is, however, generally agreed, ini the authority of 
Herodotus, that Sosostris penetrated into Colchis, and, after tiav- 
ing .subdued it, founded colonies therein. Hence, doubtless, tin* 
Colques, or Colches, orColchidians, might, with the manners, 
customs, and laws, of the Egyptians, likewise adopt some of 
their divinities, for example, I.sis. On finding this religion e.s- 
tablishcd in Istria, it might have awakened in the Uuiiians the re- 
tnembrauce of the gods of Egypt and Colchis ; and the fallacies 
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of fabulous times being calii^d to the aid of minds unaccustomed 
to the research of truth, might have given rise to the opinion of 
the above-mentioned expedition of the Colches in pursuit of tlie 
Argonauts ; and it might have appeared probable, that they stop¬ 
ped in a place where the mildness of the climate, tlie convenience 
of the port, and the possibility of cstablisiiiiig commercial com¬ 
munications with Greece and Italy, would have aflbrded them 
great advantages. 

However th.s may have been, the early fate of Tstriaand Dal¬ 
matia does not bi gin to be elucidated by history till towards the 
year of the world .‘3771), or 521 after the foniidation of Home. 
At that period, the Roman Republic made a prelude to universal 
empire by the consolidation ol' its power in Italy. The siege of 
Drepane, and the naval victory gained at the Kgatiuii isles by the 
C’oiiMil Lntatius, put an end to the first Punic war. The necessity, 
or it may be rather said the ambition, to try their strength with 
Cartilage, had ('inboldened tlie Romans to contend for the free¬ 
dom of the seas: a brilliant degree of success had just crowned 
the first attempts of Duiliiis, and victory had steeled their Jegions 
against tlie vicissitudes and dangers of an element so new to them. 
An advuiitugeous and glorious treaty of peace, by putting a stop 
to the exertions and eoiirage of Amilcar, terminated a W'ar of 
twenty-four years; and the most formidable of any which Rome 
hud sustained since its foundation. Hiero, under the dreaded 
piotection of the Capitol, reposed in pi;ace at Syracuse; Sardi¬ 
nia w as subjugated ; the genius of tlie arts aiicl of letters be¬ 
gan to display his treasures oil tlie banks of the Tiber; Lucius 
Aiidroiiiciis, and soon afterw'ards Majvius, laid the foundation of 
that theatre which 'J ercnco was destined to erect, and the temple 
of Janus had just been sliut for the second time. Such was the 
situation of Rome, when the countries in question appeared for 
the first time in tlie chain of historic events. 

Prom this period, little is known of Istriu and Dalmatia till 
the coiifjncsl of the latter coimlry by the legions of L. Csecilius 
Metcllus; at which time the [iriilo of the republic had so far in¬ 
creased, by the niagiiitiide of its conquests, us to deteriorate in¬ 
sensibly the virtues of the aiicii'iit Romans, while ihe puerile am¬ 
bition of their descendants gave rise to many unjust wars and easy 
conquests. 

Rut as the proceedings of the ancient republicans in Istria and 
Duimutia ari'snfficicntK detailed in history, it would be foreign 
to tlie object of this w’ork to enter into a minute account of them, 
'riiose countries were successively the theatre of heroism and 
crimes under Lucullus, Sylla, Marius, Cinna, Carbo, Poin- 
pey, Ciusar, and Octavius; till at length, on the division of the 
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wovinces of the Empire, made by Augustus with tlic Senate, 
jDalmatia w'as amongst those which fell to the share of the latter. 

After the translation of the scat ol government to Constanti¬ 
nople, .Dalmatia became the prey of the Huns, Goths, Bulga¬ 
rians, and other hordes ; w hen on the ascent of Heraclius to the 
imperial throne, finding himself not sufficient 1\ powerful to de¬ 
liver Dalmatia, he abandoned it partly to the Cioatians and partly 
to the Ser\ians, on condition that they would e\pi‘l the Huns. 
Thus the Croats had Liburnia, and that part of ]>.ilmatia which 
extends as far as the Cettina, w hile the Servians obtained posses¬ 
sion of the rest; Heraclius retaining only some placc'^, which 
formed what was called the 'riiemo of J.>almatia. 

These Croats inhabited the mountains ol Crapack, which se¬ 
parate Hupgary from Poland. j\t the commencement of the se¬ 
venth ccntui v a party of them, coiiceixiug their limits to h(‘ too 
confmt'd, emigrated as far as tin* borders of the Adriatic gulph. 
It was to tliesi- j)eople, unknown Indore in that country, that He- 
raclius coded Libuinia and a part of Dalmatia. '^Hic part which 
they oeiipied, and from which they CNjKHed the Huns. <\\tended 
along the coasts of istria, l.ilunnia, aiifl Dalmatia, as far as the 
river Cettina ; and in breadth as far as the Save ami the Inn; 
while they left to the Gieek empeiors 'I'laii, Spalalio, anil some 
little isles. Being at first goveined b\ live brothers, the son of 
one of thorn succeeded to theii |iovvt.r iindi r the title of Ban, 
and commenced the long dynasty of the Bans of Croatia and 
Dalmatia, whose obscure reign has given rise to a multitude of 
contradictions amongst ignorant writt-rs, and produces an inox- 
ti'icable labyrinth to the truth. It is, however, known, that 
they made a war for seven years against the IVanks, who had 
gained possession of Mart donia, and whetice theylinaily expelled 
tlicm, under the reign of the Ban Cresciihir. 

The Seiviaiis or Selavouians, who are amongst the present In¬ 
habitants of these countries, likewise derive their origin liom die 
mountains of Crapaek ; and by the c' ucession of 1 leraclu!';, they 
founded a inoiiarehv which extended from tlu^ coasts of Dalmatia 
to the Save and the Danube. But their history is as obscure as 
that of the Croatians. 

The Venetians aftei wauls made, oine ficurc in Istria and Dal- 
^ 1- 

niatia; and in 1289 an aiislocratic government was founded by 
the Doge Peter Gradeuigo, which lasted itll 1797.— In this pe¬ 
riod, however, many wars and insin rections ocenrred, which, 
in the minute liistory of the country, are of much interest, and 
some importance.—Jt will he here, however, necessary to men¬ 
tion, that the kingdom of Servia was subjugated by the Bulgarians, 
and it was by the w ay of Bo.snia in Scrvia, that the '^I’nrks entered 
Dalmatia; and also to give the readers some idea of the L.scoqnes, 
u banditti who are not descended fium unv purticular nation, and 
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can be cons’nlercil only as a body of pirates, ubo were long the 
most implacable enemies of the JSliissuiniansand Venetians.—For 
upwards of 80 years they were subjected to all kinds of oppression 
and misfortunes, which could be invented by V enetian malignity, 
and ^[aliomcdun barbarity; but after they had established them- 
selv('s at Clissa, they made such \\ ell combined and successful 
.sorties, as })rocured them ample revenge. 

It appears, from the most authentic accounts of these coun¬ 
tries, that the tvranuy of the difFeiviit rulers was always so ex¬ 
cessive, fiom the time of Coiistautiiic, lliat every person in au¬ 
thority became an object of terror to the unfortunate inliabitants, 
and induced them to emigrate from town to tonn, till the fugitives 
bicame so ninnerons a.s to Ibrin a dislinet class of people in Dal¬ 
matia, when! ihev received a pailieular rii'iioniinatlon. Scoco, 
the real signiticalum of which is emigrant, was the appellation 
wliich tliey aecpiiicti; and which, by a corrupt pronunciation, or 
by translation into other tongues, formed that of IJscoque. 

These people, as might be expected, bore an implacable enmity 
against their persecutors; and when tliey liad assembled together, 
their mimbcrs became sudieiently formidable to avenge themselves 
on tlieir tyranis, llie 'i'mks, whose teriitory they constaully 
ravaged, canning off their cattle, and e-ommitting the most shock¬ 
ing exeessess, l)> way of letaliaiion for the cruelties exercised 
upon them when they w'oro (!i>per,sed over the country. 

Snell are now the piincipal iiihabllants of Dalmatia; and al¬ 
though they have for ages been stlgmatii'ed as banditti, it will 
appear, upon {ihilosophical examination, tliat they are larlcss eri- 
ininal than the various nations who have been their ojipressors. 
^J’liey have, indei'd, been eelebraled for their courage; but it 
should raliier be called hardihood or audacity; ior the means they 


employ are not diose of valiant \»arr!ors.—Their weapons, when 
they attacked the Tmks or V'euoliam, consisted ol a hatchet, a 
vei) light musket, and a poniard, or stilletto :—thestillettofor iin- 
o^iecled attacks upon thi ir enemies; ant! the hatc.liet for cutting 
down those who might fill into their power.-~'l’hoir great talent 
was in way-laying or surjn ihiiig thosi! with whom they contended, 
and they larely made a stand against any considerable lorco; but 
were as ^'xpert in ihglit as other tioops are in their evolutions. 
They ablioiTcd botii the ’^Fuiks and Venetians; and never pre¬ 
sented iheniseLves in a body to risk a general action with their 
troops; but w lien the latter approached, tiu'y concealed themselves, 
and, after their departure, came out from their retreats. 'Iheir 
expeditious were alwavs determined by their numbers; and when¬ 
ever the Jimpeiors employed them either in their armies, or in 
the defence of the low'iis, the signal for flight or defection cou- 


stanlly came from their commander. 
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The xinfortnnate folate of affairs which desolated Istria and X)af- 
matia, in 1637, vvlieii the Turks i^ained possession of Clissa, the 
first town where the Usco^jiies liad fixed their abode, xvas ter¬ 
minated by the treaty of Madrid, in ifjlS, between the l>mpe- 
Tor Matthias, the Kin" of Spain, Philip HI., and the Kepnblir 
of Venice; when each family had a different place of it.'sidencc 
assigned to it; and fronj that time, the j^roptmsily for jallage 
ceased amongst them ; in short, after eighl ^ years of disasters they 
ttecanic a tranquil body of people. 

There is aiu)ther class of savage people in Dalmatia, called 
Morlachians, with whom it is very remarkable that the I'scoques, 
in all their expeditions, never had the least intereoiirse. Some 
ivritcrs have supposed that the Morlaclilans were originally natives 
of Albania, and were therefore odious to the Dseoqju'.s ; heeanst- 
the Albanians were formerlv their greatest enemies, the \ eiielian 
array having been principally composed from amongst them , 
while others attribute their emnily to a wish on the part of llu- 
LIscoques to keep all the spoil amongst themselves. It was, liovv- 
cvf-r, fortunate lor the Venetians that such an union never took 
place, as the two parties would thus have become a nior< te rihie 
nation of pirates in theGidph of the Adriatic, than thos^ of Al¬ 
giers and 'J'ripoli are in the Meditf rranean. 

By the dialect of the Morlachians it appeals as if they weie 
nrarci allied to the Jiulgaiians than l<* ilio inhahiljuils of Albania; 
and it is therefore iinpossihh' to ascertain tlndr real origin, which 
seems lost in the obscurity of ages. Although a district of 
Croatia, which boideis on the soiitlurn part ol the fiiilph of V e¬ 
nice, hetwei'n Istria and Dalmatia, bears the name of Moilachiu; 
it is not to be supposed that this was the proper country «)ftlj» 
Vlorlachiaiis;—liny sue dispersed gem rally ihiongliout Dalma¬ 
tia, utkI principally on the momilams m the inUlior of that coun¬ 
try.—'I’hey occupy llic valiies of Kotar, the banks of the rivers 
of Cerka, Cettina, and \arenta, and eMcml towanls Cierniuny, 
IJungaiv, and even (irecce. • 

But though tlies*^- people inhabit Dalmaliu, their mamn rs and 
languagi', of which the Abbe Fortis has tieateil at great length, 
and whose observations have been conipan;d with those oi 
M. Cassas, prove that they are a distinct nation frem the natives 
of the country; and it is easy to jierceive that they have been 
forced thither by some great political event, of vOm li no trace is 
to be found ill bistory. Kvery ciicuinstance, on the other hand, 
tends to shew that the real Dalinatiaiis are the jiosteiily of the 
Homans, while the race of ancient or ahoiiginal inhabitants has 
entirely disappeared, either by war, (qipressioii, or the. iimii- 
merablc intermixturesarising fioiii different inenrsions. There 
even exists between the Italian Dalmatians and the Morlachians, 
a sort of hatred, and a kind of reciprocal cenleinpt, which 
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dearly ploves that they have not prot'eeded from one common 
orij^iii. The Alorlachians have also experienced difterent mo- 
ditiealions in their indi\ idiial features, as well as in their nationai 
e.hanicter, and these they have doubtlessly acquired by the 
diderenee of the p»>il on ^^hie,h they have taken iip their resi- 
deiire. The Morlachians of the plains of Sci;^n and Knio, 
and of the delightful vallies r>f kolar, are affable, hospitable, 
mild, humam;, and submissive to legislative discijdine. 7^1iey 
are robust, but not tall: their e\cs are blue; their hair light; 
their faees broad; and their noses flat; while their complexion 
is generally more clear and animated than that of the other 
J)almatians. 'I'lie A'l (rrlachians of Douaic, and of the inomi- 


tiviiis of V«'rgoraz, on the contrary, are ardent, ferocious, proud, 
rash, and active, 'riieir form is slender; their liiijljs; are ner¬ 
vous; their eyes and hair are dark and brown; they have long 
faees, of a yellow or bilious complexion; and their looks are 
haughty. From inhabiting the mouulains, their life necessarily 
becomes mote savage and laborious; because, being .surrounded 
Jiv sterility, their necessities are more imperious, ami <ixcite 
in them a violent passion for plunder, wliieli is not suppressed 
by any fear of ehasti.sement, from whicli they are secured by 
th<‘ diflicidty of approuehiiig tlieir retreats. Some learned 
svriters have been of opinion that they might have desccuded 
from the . Irdii I tnofes, immtioned by Strabo, who resided 
along the river iVaroua; and wliom the liomaus expelled from 
liie shores <»f the sea, in order to deter tliem from theii- customary 


bvstiMii of d< pi('daliom 

I’liese Morl.achiausof V'ergora/ prefer on their plundering ex- 
ciirsiotis to commit outrages on tlie J iirks rather than on the 
Tliristians, and they only altaek the latter at the last e.xtremity. 
'J'liey aie, nevertlieless, failliful to their promises; sensible of 
mivconiideiiee wliich may be reposed in ihmn ; never plunder the 
tiaveller who puts himself muler their prolection; and a person 
may, with safety, traverse their eouiiUy, if he take the pre¬ 
caution to be accompanied by K«)me of these imlividnals; but 
i.' he omit muIi a measure, their I'lopeiHJty for tliieving is ex- 
tieme. Tlu'V piifer cunning to -pen form;, and have a mark- 
« <l lepughank* to th-. ‘jIk ddmg * ' blood. If by elianee they 
should be suiprised ill th<‘act (»f tl:ie\iug, and the object is re¬ 
covered hv the owner, the coolness of their answers, and the 
firmness w ith which they persist in a lie,are astonishing. A Mor- 
lachian will untie your Imise, and steal it even in your presence: 
he will .spring upon the aniimd, and when you would w ish to lake 
it again, he will insist, williont Jx ing m the least disconcerted, 
that It IS his property. He will enter upon the genealogy of the 
horse, the history of the pm-.son from whom he bought it, the 
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description of the fair uliere he made the purchase, and will call 
a hundred witnesses who will prove his assertions, hecaus(^ they all 
understand each other;—in short, he will ride away on the horse, 
ridiculing your carelessness, by whicli he had an t)pportunity 
of stealing it. If a traveller repose at the foot of a hill, Ik' is eased 
of his sabre, lest it should incommode him:—two Morlaciiians 
approach towards him, and while one of them engages Inm m 
conversation, the other adroitly purloins the sabre, lea\ing the 
belt at his side; after whieh, lie very composedly joins in tin; talk. 
In a short time, the traveller wisiiing to proceed, finds that his 
sabre is,stolen. “ That is a pity,” answers the thief:—“ liy 
did not yon take the same pre<Mulion as I do? 1 alnays keep mine 
in my hand.” ^lle linn takes his leavi*.—Similar examples of 
roguery might bo cited Mithoul number. 

Nevertheless, \\hcii we eomjiare with this vice, the sincerity, 
the coiifnlenee, and even the jnobitx of l!ie.s(r men, not onI\ in 
the actions ot their private life, but alsi> in geiieial affairs, we 
would be almost mdiua'd tfi bebeve that iIk'V have far different 
notions c>f pre-prit h from tho'<e whieh prevail amongst more civi¬ 
lized people ; that the act of thieving partakes of this disinteiesti d- 
nrss, whieh makes them consider every thing as the eominon pro- 
pe-ty of them all; and ilia; they have onlv attained this unehangeable 
effrontery by their long eomnumication with the Itahaus, and liy 
the duplifilv, of whirl, lliev have so often tie; n the victims. 

It must not, howcvi i, be .siir'jioscd, that the whole of the rob¬ 
beries coimiiilted in the monntains of Morlaehia, are to be attri¬ 


buted to the Moiiaelnai:^:—the peojile called [laidiicks ehiim a 
great portion to their <;v n share; and this mixture perhaps only 
iiiereast.-. the projiensitv tor pillage, which, amongst the jMorla- 
chians might, doubtles' tn' ehi i! i fl by the operation of a tew 
mild laws. 'J’he IJaidiuks ;il'r» shooM not be regarded, as some 
writeis have been of opinioi. as a distinct nation, of wlileli that 
worri is the generic name, 'l iii' word llanluck, whieh generally 
sigiiilies chief, or eaplaiii of i ) ai'tv, arn' winch is still us^d in 
Tiansvlvaiiia to designate the head o a la mil v, means in Dalmatia, 
«n injury: ii is abo the appi'hali.ni glvin. to an assassin or lilgh- 
Waj-roblier; or rather under tliis deiiomiiiaiioii an- comprised all 
criminals and lefugets. It js ennsefjut ntlv pudialile, that, amongst 
these llaidueks who are inteimixed with the Morlaehians, there 


may be Icund a good number ol the descendants of the Uscoques 
alrcadv mentioned. 


Ill gtiK ral, the life of the llaidueks is infinitely more miserable 
than that of the Moiiuehiaiis; being mostly exiles from so¬ 
ciety, on aeeonnt ol the crimes tlicv have coiiimitud, they carry 
with ffiem the a))prehen^ion of cliastisement, and this idea increases 
their timidity. 'I’lny inhabit only inaccessible rocks, i.r unknown 
precipices. In thebe letieuts they are exposed to all the torments 
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of conscience, pursued by remorse; the fear and certainty of con¬ 
stant banishment; a prey to all the intemperance of the seasons, 
and the gloomy horrors of the caverns which they occupy; and to 
the continual cravings of hunger, which cannot always be satis¬ 
fied ;—-not daring to approach inhabited places, except like wild 
beasts, in the obscurity of night. Thus they climb to the summits 
of the steepest mountains, to discover at a distance the traveller 
whom chance rarely conducts into these barren regions; and, tor¬ 
mented by necessity, and the hope of committing outrages, they 
often wait for months without finding an opportunity of allaying 
the anxiety which devours them; till at length, driven to despe¬ 
ration by their distresses, they rush into the plains, fall upon the 
flocks, drive them to their caverns, and feed upon their flesh; 
after which, they make their skins into shoes and clothes. On 
these occasions their courage is excessive ; their timidity gives 
way to the imperious calls of want; and Nature, in despair, en¬ 
counters wiili violence the starvation which attends her. Hence 
no obstacle can check them; no danger cause in them alarm. 

7 heir motto is Food or Death and in this crisis, four or five 
Haiducks will not hesitate to attack twenty or thirty Turks, whom 
they «>fteu repulse, and seize their caravan. 

The manners of these Haiducks prove, that there is no simi¬ 
larity between them and the Morlachians ; for though the latter 
have no distinct notions of right or wrong; and though their pro¬ 
pensity for thieving seems to indicate that they possess no very 
accurate ideas as to the right of property, since, if an object 
please their fancy, it is a sufficient iuduceiiient for them to steal 
it; yet it is certain, that diere may be found amongst them many 
traits of candour, of antique manners, and particularly of that in¬ 
nocent liberty, which has ever been peculiar to a pastoral people* 
Their friendly disposition is peculiarly remarkable ; for a party 
never assemble at any public festival, at a market, or in a church, 
without giving the most striking instances of sensibility. All the 
men, women, girls, youths, and old people, as they arrive, embrace 
each other tenderly ; it might be said, that they were all members 
of the same family, who had met with each other after a longab- 
.sence. A young Morlachian girl, on meeting one of her country 
people, whom she may never before have seen, will lavish upoa 
him without diffidence the most tender caresses. At the celebra¬ 
tion of f^tes, these liberties are often carried to a greater extent; 
and what a refitienieiit in niiinners would cause to be considered as 
indecency, pusses amongst them as proceedings which are natural, 
and of no consequence. In this manner, their amours generally 
romineiice : nevertheless, there is scarcely an example of a youtig 
man dishonouring a girl; for the latter being naturally cuuni« 
geous, would make her seducer pay dear for such an affront. But 
when she makes choice of one from amongst her numerous lovers^ 
CASS AS.] C 
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whose hopes she inspires bv receiving from them presents of a 
trifling nutiire; such as necklaces of beads, brass rings, knives, 
small glasses, &c.; she then deigns to seize a favouiable place 
and opportunity, where she permits him to gratify |iis wishes ; 
and these eloj>einents are always succeeded by marriage. 

They cany the virtue of hospitality to ex« ess. Ii is only ne¬ 
cessary for a stranger to possess the slightest recoinniendalion, to 
bereteived bv a Moiiaehian as his brother. ITe not only In- 
visiles upon him cv« iy arlieh' which his house contains ; but if he 
be iiiforiiu'd of his epproaeh, lu'w iU send a horse an<l :;u escort 
to meet him ; and on lii:: deparliijc, will load him witli }>iovi- 
sions for his jonniey, aii.l cause i’lm to fm accompanied to a 
certain distance^ I;V Ins servants and his ('wu eliddreti. '^f he same 
reception is givtnlo a slraii'.i r b\ fiie pooj- as h\ iKeiidi: it 
only djflers in the value of v !;at U offen d. 

"I'his hosj'ita’ltv is eariird t ' a grearer extent helween the 
peoph'themselves. iu.ii oue ?>i>>iiat h.iaii arii\e.> at tlie resi¬ 
dence of an<..lher, the nmiher of tin famih, her eid st (li'ught<’r, 
or she who may lane hei n hnt man led, g ) a.nd em];raee him ; 
a favour whiili i.^ not sliewn to a ..I'aniu r ; it bsinj, ei'-loui n v loi 
the girls to r«‘nrain <-one'ah d dm ing his sla\ in the hc-ii i*. Vi lion 
a jNiurlaehian has a good stock of [)iovi-hms, lie shares llu ui w ith 
his nelghb<»ni's, who do the lik<‘ In r<iui in tlu ir tuni. A Morla- 
cliian, therefore, is n» ver n dueed t > tieg : h»-1 uti is tlie ( otfage of 
liis neighbuin, seats himself jt his table, lakis lii.s repa'l. and re¬ 
mains ihi'ie as long as lie pleases; and nevi r experienee.s a want 
of cordialiiv boni the owner. '^I’he siighkst event i.s f<” lheiiia 
subjeel of rejoicing or conviviality, 'liny cpicntly disbiiise 

’with their friends, in a single day, without the least regard for 
the next, as great a quantity of piovisions as would serve their la- 
inily for .several months. It even frequenll.v happens that shep- 
lierds, harvesters, and lahourers of every ileseription, will vo- 
luntarity present t(» travellers their whole da)’s provisions. In¬ 
deed it seems as if thev knew noecf .i.imj, but in reaped of-theii 
clothes; in which tliey may be eoiisidt.ed ridieulouj and pueiile. 
If thev have to cro.s.s a slouah, thev will take off their shoes, 
that thev muv not soil them; and. if thev be caught in a .storm, 
they wdl pidl off their coals and caps, in order to keep them diy 

To this admirable disinterestedness in their character, they add 
an iniconimon degree of loyalty and lidclity to their promises and 
engagements. The wonl of a Morlachlan is sacred ; and his vio¬ 
lation of it is without example. If by eliance he contract a debt, 
and at the stipnlnt(‘d period be unable to discharge it, he iievtrr 
fails to carry to his creditor sonic pre.sent, of a value equiv alent to 
what he owes ; and it is not to be pi esinned, that such a prei ent is 
intended us a liquidation of the debt; but simply as a sort of p\- 
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cu'Je for the delay to which the creditor has been subjected;— a 
kind of grateful compensation for his patience. This present is 
repeated as often as the debtor is unable to discharge the debt, at 
the return of the period agreed on; so that it is not unusual for a 
debtor to pay, in this manner, five or six times as much as he 


o\^'es. 


But, if they be faithful in this way in matters of interest, 
they are enthusiastically so in their friendship. This noble and 
generrms sentiment is, amongst them, a sort of religious rite; and 
is consi;craled by particular ceremonies:—two young men, or girls, 
associate together; and their union is consolidated by a common 
education, custom, uniformity of character, and sometimes by 
those unforeseen and sudden emotions of SNinpathy, which often 
arise in the human breast. When tu o young persons agree to live 
in this Kind of harmony, they repair to the church, accompanied 
b> their relations; and the priest oHl’ers a benediction on the union, 
which becomes inviolable, '^IVo girls joined in this manner, are 
called pusrslrlu/c ; and two men, jwhrafimi. They arc then inse¬ 
parable for llie vi’st of their live.s : every circumstance has a com¬ 
mon inlert'sl between them ; pleasures, cliagrin, dangers, injuries, 
and reverse of fortune; all, in short, is divided between the po- 
hrnlinn and his comrade; and iXnt posed rime and her friend. Bven 
the sacrifii'c of life has often signalized those ardent attachnieiils; 
and, if two should happen^ to tlissolve their union, the 

event is regar(l<*d as a public calamity, and as the forerunner of 
some great misfortune, with which the nation is threatened. For¬ 
merly, sncli an incitlcnt was without example ; but, during the last 
two or throe aiics, their too frequent coniiei'tioiis with the Italians 
l:-i\c ellecled soiiu' alteration in the purity of their inuniicrs; while 
file inlrodiiclion of strong liquors amongst them, has necessarily 
induced druiiKenness, and, consi'ipieiitly, quarrels ; and in this 
s!al<‘ of morals, there is little opportunity to distinguish the po- 
bratimi from another man. 

But, "if their friendship alford such striking traits of constancy 
and devotion, their enmity is equally permanent. Amidst such a 
rmml.-er of admiralile .'•'cntimeuts, one is struck with astonishment, 
to s<‘e them carry to ' xccssthc ino^t shocking passion with which 
man is afilicted; namely, vengeance. A Utlorlachiaii is an lire 
concihdile enemy ; and nothing can satisfy him, but the death of 
the object of his haired. It must not, however, be supposed, 
that simple words, or trivial injuries, are the origin of such inve¬ 
terate enmity; on the contrary, it must be excited by extraor¬ 
dinary motive's, such as the assassination of a relative, a father, 
brother, or friend. 'J^his hatred, or desire of vengeance, is then 
transmitted from father to sou, as an inheritance ; and it has been 
known to run through several generations, before it lias been sa- 
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listed;—indeed, a reconciliation is without example. Tlicyhavc 
never been known to pardon such enemievS; and their favourite 
proverb is, “ He who does not avenge his wrongs, is not'to be 
forgiven.” In the case of a murder, the bloody shirt, or clothes 
of the deceased, are preserved by his family, and arc shewn to the 
children, who are informed of the name of the family of the assas¬ 
sin. Against his family they are irritated by every method which 
can excite resentment in their young minds, and inspire horror to¬ 
wards his race. But the most remarkable circumstance in their 
method of considering that species of justice, w'hich they conceive 
to be a duty that rests with themselves, is, that whether their ven¬ 
geance be suddenly executed, or not satisfied during a long suc¬ 
cession of years, there the enmity terminates; so that the family 
on whom a Morlachian has avenged himself, does not perpetuate 
the hatred, by wishing, in its turn, to avenge the death of him 
who was sacrificed to the resentment of a former injury; on the 
contrary, from the moment of the first vengeance, the two fa¬ 
milies resume their friendship, and afterwards live together as if 
nothing had ever divided them. 

In some particular cantons, however, it often happens, that 
these divisions have a less tragical termination; but then, it is ne¬ 
cessary that the murderer should be alive; for if he be dead before 
a reconciliation has taken place, then the children of the person 
assassinated must have blood; but if the murderer should exist 
long enough to amass a considerable sum, or be able to procure it, 
by selling a part of his property, he may offer tlie money, by means 
of mediators, to the family of the deceased. If the negociation 
be accepted, the two families are collected, and the murderer is 
permitted to come forward : he is then obliged to w'ear, sus¬ 
pended from his neck, the arms with which he committed the 
crime; and, on entering the assembly, he is forced to draw him¬ 
self prostrate along the ground, in w'hich position he remains till 
his fate is decided on. While he remains in this humiliating situ¬ 
ation, seveial relations of the deceased make separate funesal ora¬ 
tions ; and woe be to the criminal, if their eloquence should make 
a deep impression upon the auditors, as he is then in danger of be¬ 
ing immediately sacrificed to their vengeance! But if he escapes 
this ordeal, and they afterw ards accept the money which he has 
offered, then every thing is buried in oblivion, and the ceremony 
terminates in festivities, which he is too happy to object to pay for, 
A part of the Morlachians follow the Greek rites ; others the 
Roman religion : but the priests of both sects are equally fraudu¬ 
lent and ignorant; and, instead of checking the superstition of 
tho.se sinfple people, they take every means to promote it. There 
are, amongst the Morlachians, three classes of magicians, or swin¬ 
dlers, who levy contributions on their credulity. The first are 
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those who pretend to have influence with the Devil: they cause 
the appearance of spectres and ghosts; practise witchcraft; pre« 
diet future events, and tell fortunes:—these are called sorceresses, 
as they are generally women. There are others, whose art consists 
in preventing the mischiefs caused by the former, and who are 
called enchanters: and the priests have likewise their charms; 
they sell small talismans, amulets, and the names of saints, written 
in a hieroglyphical manner, to preserve the purchasers from thun¬ 
der, fevers, mad dogs, &c. 

I'his brief sketch will suffice to shew the deplorable abuses 
committed by the impostors upon the credulity of the natives; and 
1 shall not tire the reader, by recounting the absurd tales which 
the A'l orlachiuns relate of the power of these sacred and profane 
sorcerers. The wretched people add to such torments of the 
imagination the folly of believing in the existence of hobgoblins ^ 
and the precautions which they take on the death of a man, whom 
they suspect to be under the influence of those spirits, are truly 
extravagant. Before the funeral, they cut the hamstrings of tiie 
corpse, and mark certain characters upon the body with a hot 
iron ; they then drive nails or pins into different parts of it, and 
the sorcerers finish the ceremony, by repeating certain mysterious 
words; after which, they rest confident, that the deceased cannot 
return to the earth, to shed the blood of the living. Some of them 
pretend to have the presentiment, that they shall become hobgob¬ 
lins after their death, and decree, by their will, that their bodies 
.shall be submitted to this species of purification. In other respects, 
the pow’er of the sorcerers, whom they call Ujestize and liaho- 
fnizCf remains amongst the Morlachians; while the priests, more 
adroit and avaricious, have discovered the art of rendering their 
amulets or zapiz more interesting, not only to the Morlachians, 
but even to their neighbours, the Turks, w'ho come from a con¬ 
siderable distance to procure them, and pay for them at an exor¬ 
bitant rate. They are likewise so superstitious, as to attach pre- 
s^vative virtues to certain medals of the emperors; a superstition, 
how'ever, w hich was prevalent amongst the Christians of the primi¬ 
tive church, who attributed a powerful influence to the medals 
of Augustus. 

I'he marriages are not alw’ays made by that permission, which, 
as has been aln.'ady mentioned, a girl gives to her lover to carry her 
off; for young men will frequently observe the formality of de¬ 
manding a girl in marriage, by the medium of some common 
friend. They attach much value to an alliance with a numerous 
family; and particularly, if it have produced courageous men;— 
courage, amongst them, being eqiiivment to an illustrious title. If 
the suitor do not select from a family the girl whom he w'ould 
prefer, his father, mother, or a friend,—but always an old person. 
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demands, on his part, the daughter of a family. -AJl die giils arc 
then presented to him, from wliom lie chooses accotding to his 
fancy ; and it often happc*ns tluit he will prefer the eldest. As 
they hold the women but in slight esteem, the lattei seldom 
make many enquiries about the qualilieation or rank of their 
suitor ; and if he be only a simjde domestic, he rarels t xperienees 
a refusal. The girl, however, before she gives her woid, iias the 
right to visit the house and fainiK ofluu- future husband, to ascer¬ 
tain if thev be suitable to her w ishes : and if she be satisiled, she 
brings w ith her the young man and his parents to the house of 
her father, or the head of her i'amily, and the marriage is con¬ 
cluded. 


The marriage ceremonies arc attended w ith many Indicrons 
circumstances, which merit d(>tail. On the day aiiieid upon, all 
the relations of both families meet togeilu r, and on llu’^e oc( a- 
sions bear the generic name of Svali; the mo‘l eonsiderahle 
amongst them is called the Stari tSvaf, and it is he who p'lcsidis 
at the festi^al. His liiMiteiiant is denomniali’d the Si/;rli,‘ 2 , and 
his office is to receive and execute the orders of his sinicrior. 
Two young people must incessantl\ acr(jmpany ihe newK mar¬ 
ried woman, and these aie called the Diveri: there are several 
other subordinate officers, particularly tlie masit'i* of the c( re • 
monies, called lb'is amud with a mace, whu h m a 

distinctive mark of his emplo\ment; and disli ilmles the iim 
in their respective places, accordhig to tin ir lank He alwav.’-. 
leads the van, and precedes the retinue ; and hv a sin'^nlarily wor¬ 
thy of remark, he accompanies all his functions with a song, in 
which he c*)nstantly lopcats the iiaiiKs or the ancient dlviiilii. s of 
the Morlac.hiaiis; which provi's that Chiistianilv lia^ lU't vt t stinck 
such deep root amongst tlic.^c pi-oplcs as might be snppos< d j and 
that a secret incliiiution still prevails amongst tluhi for t!ie gods 
of their fathers. ;\I1 the Svafi, or people at the wedding, are 
armed from head to foot ; a v< stige of tlu' aiu ient rud( m ss of 
their manners, as the inaniage ceremoni s were in l<irniri time's 
frequently interrupted In tin; jealousy of some sliglited lov«i>, or 
by the cupidity of some miuidjouis, whose avarice was stimulated 
by the hope of a large booty. 

At the house, when the voung couple arc to he conducted to 
church, the Srali mount on horseback to accompany thi’in, and 
they march as it were iii order of buttle, under prof« f fioii of 
two of the guests, called ilw Parrinaz nud liic lior/rnfrr, who 
bear standaids of silk attached to a lance, tlie gilt liead ot which 
is terminated by an apjilc or ball:—the voung bride remains 
veiled during the whole of the ceremony. On their ri'turn the- 
greatest confusion prevails in the procession : the Svad discharge 
liieir hre-arms several tiim's ; and sing w ilhoiit order, or rather 
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make a k’md of liowl, expressive of the joy which animates them : 
the>, in short, abandon themselves to a sort of savage vivacity, 
which they express by acute and foir.ible shouts; and this kind 
of tumult I ('i taiiily bears some resemblance to the manners of 
tin; barbarous ages. From church they bring the young girl 
ritlicr to the lmii.se of her husband or to that of her father, that 
which is nearest to the church being always preferred ; and this 
distance alone dfeterniines the 
to be celebrated. 

As soon as tliey return from church, they sit down to table. 
But before tlu' party dismount from their horses, the Domachin, 
or chief of die family of the bridegroom, comes to his daughter-* 
in-law and pre sents her with a child, which is generally chosen 
from amongst the relations, neighbours, or friends, and which 
she is obliged to caress. She then descends from her horse, 
falls oil her knees and kisses the threshold of the door; and her 
motlier-in-law approaches and places in her hands a sieve, as an 
emblem of the labour to which a woman ought to devote herself; 
ill tlu* .same manner as at liome, the iiewly-niarried woman in 
aiieii lit times was made to sit upon a slieep’s skin with its wool on, 
to indicate ttiat her days would henceforward be consecrated to 
doini .itic occupations. The .sieve is filled with almonds, nuts, and 
fruits, which the young biide throws behind her to the Svati, as 
,'Mi iiaiicatimt that it is by the labour of the woman that abundance 
i.s spicad thiongh the familv. • 

On the day of the wediling the young couple do not eat to- 
gi'ther : - the woman sits at a private table with her two Divert, 
or biiile.s’-bows, and the JShic/u’Z, or lieutenant:—the hu.sband 
takes his place at the general table, amongs the Svati; but on 
this day he i.^ not peimilled to cuf any tiling, nor to untie any 
.sLiing; it being ijie ofiice ol' the Kuum to cut the bread, meat, 
and iiuits, and to uiulrcss the bridegroom. They first bring tiie 
huknkra, a large cup llllcil with wiiio; the Domcckin invites them 
to empty it In drinking to the prospeiity of all; it is then passed 
round the table. 'I'liv' ilinner commences with fruits, the second 
coui .e IS meat, and afterwanls .souj>. The women do not assist 
at this lepast, but eat at a table by ihcmselve.s. At these festivi¬ 
ties the greatest nhimdaiice pievai!.y; and not only the relations 
make the most sumptuous arrangements, but each of the Uvati 
biings prov’Lsioii.'i, and prides hiinseli' upon the profusion of his 
presents. Anmsenients Ibiloyy the dinner, and the day is clo.sed 
with .supper, after which the Kitum conducts the bride to her 
luiplial ciiainber, which i.s either the cellar or the stable, and, 
alter having iindre.s.sed her and her husband, retires ; but he re¬ 
mains some time listening at the door, and at length fires, a 
pistol, w'hich is answered by a general di.schargc from the Svati! 


place at whicli the festivities are 
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If the husband should not be satisfied with the virtue of his wife, 
6ie fi&te is disturbed, and woe he to the mother of the bridt:! 

THie celebration of a marrage usually lasts a week or longer, 
Recording to the fortune of the parents or the generosity of the 
^vati. llie father of the bride gives her nothing but her clothes 
and a cow'; but she has a right to present a plate every morning 
to her guests, each of whom is obliged to put in a piece of silver: 
and this is not the only contribution to which they arc forced to 
submit; for when the bride has deprived them of their jewels or 
their clothes, they are obliged to redeem them, and the company in 
general determines the sum which they must give. The ^vati 
also are obliged to make indi\idually a present to the bride. 
These ceremonies prevail not only in the interior countries of 
the Morlachians, but also on the coast, and in the isles of Istria 
and Dalmatia, with little variation. 

in a short time after their marriage these women abandon 
themselves to a degree of misconduct almost without a parallel: 
but this is absolutely the fault of their husbands; for. it is ram 
that women seek to please those by whom they are despised, and 
the Morlachians carry their contempt to an extent unknown 
amongst other nations. In fact tlieie is no condition more pitiable 
than tliat of a Morlachian woman; she never partakes of the bod 
of her husband, and is obliged to sleep oonsiantly on t)ie floor. 
Ilie moM disgusting employment and painful fatigue full to her 
lot; and even the sacred moments of maternal sufi'ering do not 
excite any greater attention from her unfeeling husband. Notliii:g, 
in short, lightens the burthen which she is obliged to bear till the 
last period of her time, and it often happens that these women, 
without assistance, and in the middle of a field, give birth to the 
iiinoccnt creatures of their womb. As soon as a Morlachian 
woman has delivered herself, she takes up her thild, washes it in 
the first spring in her way, carries it home, and the next day rc> 
Commences her labours. 

They take no care of their childrt i: and if perchance the 
ihotlier should become again pregnant in a short tunc, she ceases 
the suckling of her infant; but if on the contrary, several years 
should elap.se before she is in that state, she continues to give the 
breast to iier child ; so that it often happens that the children suck 
till a very advanced age. They are abandoned from their birth, 
with no other covering than a simple shirt. At the end of two or 
three months they begiti to make some voluntary movements, and 
crawl about the house on their hands and knees; their strength 
thus insensibly accumulates, and tliey walk and run about the fields 
almost in a state of nakedness, and equally regai dless of the most 
ardent heat or rigorous cold: thus they acquire tliat agility and 
viguiuus constitution peculiar to the Morlachians. 
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Notwltlistaiulingthe degraded stat,e of the Morlachian women^ 
a sort of ctiqiictry is nevertheless perceptible in their dress, but 
much more so in that of the girls, because custom allows them to 
enjoy a sort of licentious liberty, which the married women must 
not exhibit. For instance, the former load their heads with scarlet 
cloth, ornamented with glass beads, shells, and sometimes with 
valuable medals, as well as w ith feathers of various colours, under 
which they fasten the tresses of their hair; while the married women 
are only permitted to wear a w'hilc or coloured handkerchief negli¬ 
gently tied, and must let their hair fall over their shoulders, or tie 
it under the chin. ^I'hc girls also add to their dress ear-rings of 
glass or coloured shells, rings of liligrec, or silver chains, inter¬ 
mixed with pi(*ccs of glass of various colours, brass or silver 
rings, and bracelets of leather, ornamented with copper. On the 
celebration of festivals their dress is subjected to many variations 
of a superior kind. 

The piicst of each parish has a right publicly to tear from a 
girl, whose conduct is reproachable, her cap and veil, and one of 
her parents is allow'ed to cut otF her hair. It is easy to con¬ 
ceive the abuse which the priests may make of this privilege, and 
how' much it is calculated to favour licentiousness or resentment 
for the refusal of liberties. The girls, however, in general, do not 
submit to this dishonourable ceremony; but after voluntarily de¬ 
priving themselves of their caps aiid veils, quit the country. 

'I'he dri'ss of the men is more simple: a large pair of white 
serge breeciies, which are fixed above the hips by strings, and 
ilescend to the ancles, where they are joined by brodequins of 
wool, Avith leather soles, similar to those of the Avonien; a 
.sort of doublet of coarse cloth is the only vestment which they 
wear above the shi. l, I'xcept in winter, when they add a cloak of 
red cloth. Their greatest luxury is their w'aistbands or girdles, 
which are made of a sort of Levant net-work of red silk. In 
this bell they place their arms, and at their sides, behind the other 
w('apons, their pistols; more in front is a large cutlas, Avhich 
they call haiizar, suppr)rted by a chain of brass or silver, Avhicli 
passes spirally round the belt. The blade is inclosed in a metal 
.sheath, w hich is almost always polished and ornamenjtcd, as well as 
tlieluiudle, Avilli metallic plates, and iniitatiA’e jcAA'cllery. They also 
affix to their girdle a box coutaniinggrea.se, which is used to pre¬ 
serve their arms from rust, aiul to dress such Avounds as they may 
happen to receive Avhile liunling or travelling; and they likeAvise 
curry in the same manner a pur.se containing their money, a flint 
and a steel. Their tobacco, preserved in a prepared bladder, they 
keep in the folds of their girdle. 

jVltogetlier their dress, of which tlicir arms constitute a pari, 
is more or less rich according to their circumstances, and a Mor- 
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lachian nev^r leaves his home without bearing his musket on his 
Moulder. 

Their hoiise^ or rather their cots or huts, .nrc rendered quite 
t>1ack on the inside by the smoke, which rises from the hearih in 
the centre, and has no passage except by the door. Their furniture 
is rude tincl simple: the richest amongst them seldom possesses a 
bed; so that they lie almost always on straw, wrapped in thick 
quills of Turkish manufacture: but the women lie invariably on 
tJie floor. It frequeutly happens that a whole family, after having 
supped round the lire, hill asleep and pass the night without stiri ing 
from their places. In summer they sleep in the open air. 'Fliey 
generally share their lodging with their cattle, from whom they are 
only separated by a partition of reeds. '^Fhe walls of tlic cabin 
arc constructed of the dung of the cattle, and large stones, badly 
hewn. Tliey do not use oil for their lamps, but butter, the smoke 
of which is thick and fetid; and their clothes, persons, and even 
aliments, exhale the smell of this smoke, which to strangers is 
insupportable. 

Their bread consists of a sort of rakes, made with the flour of 
maize, barley, or millet, and baked upon heated stones. 'J'heir 
common drink is milk, and it is particularly palajtable to them 
wlien it is separated from the serous part by means of vinegar. 
Carlic, eschalots and cabbages, some particular kinds of 
roots, whicli grow spontaneously in the tields and woods, arc to 
them the greatest delicacies. They eat their meat no other way 
dressed than roasted. Some writers liave saio much of the vi¬ 
gorous health of tliese people, and the longevity to whicli they 
attain, by attributing these efl'ecLs to tlie quantity of garlic they 
consume. I am, however, of opinion that the principal causes of 
their health and vigour are the vegetables on which they feed, the 
milk which is their constant beverage, the absence of strong drinks, 
whicli are only allowed on their days of rejoicing, and particularly 
iheir reptigiiaiice to boiled meats, which, by being deprived of 
their nutritive juices, afl'ord only a we:.k and indigestible niinfent. 

As the jMorlachiuns abound in health and vigour, their di- 
vcrsioii-s are of that approjiriatc kind which consists in the dc 
velopmciit of their strength and agility: such as leaping over 
a very high obstacle, running with uncommon swiftness, or 
throwing to a distance u stone w'liich other men could 
scarcely lift. In short, a Moilachiaii sixty years of age would 
excel in such exercises, the young men of our climates. Dancing, 
however, takes precedence of all their amusements, and forms 
their favourite pleasure, in wliich they engage to excess. A 
harsh bagpipe, or simply the voic(‘, animates them to this exer¬ 
cise, which is not disiinguisliubie for complex or particular figures, 
but by e.xtravaganl and hulicrons junip-s, in conscquenceof their 
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love for violent exertions. Even the fatigne df a long journey, 
or of hard labour, cannot rebtruin their ardour for dancing, at 
M'liich they continue for many hours when they appear to be* 
more in need of repose. 

Under such favourable circumstaiiGCs tlicy have few diseases, 
and consequently have no occasion for physicians. Fevers, which 
are in general peculiar to robust constitutions, and inHammations, 
the coninion result of violent exercises, are almost the only acute 
maladies with which they are attacckd. As to chronic diseases, 
they know of none hut the rheumatism, the natural consequence of 
sleeping in the open airduringsummer, in a climate where the dews 
fall 111 abundance. Witli them, as is Uic case with all people where 
civili/ution has made no great progress, violent remedies are those- 
only in winch they confide. In general, pepper and gun-powder, 
infused in hraudy, compose their panacea for inflammatory dis¬ 
orders; and it will scarcely be believed, that this remedy is of¬ 
ten attended with success:—perhaps, how'ever, they are indebted- 
for their cure to the abundant perspiration which this medicine 
induces. Wine and pepper, in large doses, and taken at certain 
periods, also form a febrifuge which they employ \Vith success. 
External friction, or the application of a heated stone wrapped in 
damp linen, are the methods by which they cure rheumatisms. 
'I'bey are also acquainted with the use of leeches for swellings. 
]»ed ochre, mixed with fat substances, is the only ointment they* 
apply to w'ounds and euiitiisions; and it is a fact, that, after theex^ 
jierience of the Morlachiuns, some men of science hav6 obtained 
from this ointment, in similar circumstances, the most favourable 
results. Without any knowledge of anatomy or osteology, they 
are most of llieiii extremely adroit in setting dislocated or fra6>» 
lured li.nbs. For phlebotomy they do not employ lancets, but 
steel fleams, nearly similar to those used for horses; and this 
operation is always pcrlormed without dangerous consequences. 

But at length, like all other men, they pay the debt of nature; 
and the instant n Morluehian has breathed his last, preparations 
arc made for his funeral. AVomcn, who are hired to cry, place 
themselves in the apartment where the corpse is exposed, andjoh) 
ill the lamentations of those united to the deceased by con** 
sanguinity and friendship. The body remains fur some days thus 
exposed; it is placed on the ground, upon the cloak worn during 
life, and the face is uncovered. By the corpse are laid the 
belt, arms, pipe, and purse of the deceased; and during this period 
all the relations are obliged to visit it: this duty is never dispensed 
with, except in the case of a voyage or journey, when the nearest 
relation is obliged to entreat the deceased to accept of such an 
excuse. It is also the custom for each of tlie relations and friends 
of the • deceased seriously to address the corpse, as if it were 
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capable of bearing and answering their specclies. This custom 
also prevails amongst se-veral of the savage tribe's of Africa and 
North America. The wishes of tin* A'l orlachians are to "know 
for what reason the decoiisefl has quittcid this life? Who is the 
friend with mIioiii he coiiJd not live, and what was his subject of 
complaint? '^J'hey then eiifreat him to take charge of their com¬ 
missions, which are commonly to report their news to their 
parents and friends, and announce their pio'^perity or misfortunes; 
to cntieat them to secure for them a place by their side, and 
a number of other similar requests. After these visits are finished, 
the corpse is Covered with white liiieu, and the proetssion Jiioves 
towards the church, amidst the groans of the woim n and relations, 
the former of whomchaunts the ])rincipal events of its life. 'I'liey 
afterwards return to the house, with ll»e priists who pM sirled at 
the religious ceremoiiKs, and the fmu la! is st.ccim ^■d In • lepast, 
at which the behaviour of tlie guests forms a sti »> iu^ eiaitrast 
with the howling of the w omen and the pneing’ of t‘' juiesis. 

The ehauJiting of the worn* n at dm I'unerals is extemnou', ;.nd 
proves that they are not una' o <- ’ d vidi die genin.s of pva liy. 
These peoph* have doublle. .. iiad tl.i :r hinds; an iii. onte'-dbie 
proof that the n:ti'(*n fo'-meiiv I'l’joMd. bv a rank 

amongst the barbar-Mis people of (him.ji : —i s.-v by its cou 
rage, for cowardiy people w- ir ik .*- t ,mi to have poets 
Amongst th«- Motlaenians thero is nev* r inbly with 

outachaunter 'J he soiijis, wiiicli are in the lllvrian nlioin, but 


corrupted by their tiimsinis.-ion tlirougli a mmdx r of a^es, 
describe the liistoiv (jf some Sclavoiiian lieioes or relate some 
tragical event; the time of which is forgotti'ii. 'i'his heroieal 
song is grave, heavy, and monotonous, 'riie instriimeni with 
W'hicii it is accompanied, is but little ealcnlati’d to gi\(' it ani¬ 
mation: it is u miserable monochord guitar; ,llie souiul of which 
is dull, and without modulation. 'I'ho poetiy, however, is not 
without energy: it does not possess the savage wildiK'ss of that 
ofOssian; but sometimes has that august kind of simplicitv, 
which penetrates to the soul. If a Mi rl.itlilan liavci by night 
amongst the mountains, he generally sings; and llu .sc antique 
poems are always the songs whi« h he prefers. A long exclama¬ 
tion, or rather a barbarous and prolonged cry, precedes each 
strophe, ft often !ia])pens, that ihi.s s< ng is In ard a-far off by 
some other Morlachiaii, who never fails to r< peat, in the same 
tone, the eoupiet w hich (lie ddicr has clianiited; and they thus 
answer each other, as long as they ran he heard. It is impo.ssibIe 
to describe the specie.s of sadness, or melanehcdy, which this 
kind of musical dialogue .spreads through the .soul, the doleful 
expre.ssion of which is jirolonged in echots by the desert mouii- 
tuinii; amidst the piofouml silence and solitude of night. 
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TliP otlier iiilinbitauts of Dalmutlu and Tstria, though con* 
founded with the Moriucliians, d») not bear to tlicin the least ana¬ 
logy : they are, in fact, two nations, perfectly distinct from each 
othe r, winch lias beeai fully vtirified by the observations of M. 
Cassas, during his journey. The real Dalnuitlans are Italians, 
and particularly Venetians, in tlie I'ullesl acceptation of the word: 
—th.o speak the Ianguag<', have the same manners, customs, and 
r»‘ligion; the same servility and craftiness as those people ; while 
the vicinity ofCJeitnany and the Austrian government, even in 
thos(’ I aits which \v<’re formerly under its dominion, they have iin- 
tlergoiK' but a very slight alteration in their general physiognomy. 
Ib iu e we (ind the inhabitants of those countiies to consist of 
Italians, in tin? towns and burghs on the coast; Morlacbians in 
some isles, and in the vallies; and liuidneks in the mountains and 
descjls; and these form the }ireseiil population of a territory 
where, two thousand years ago, a powerlid queen insulted the 
jnide of the Jioman si nate, anti whose fate proclaimed this strik¬ 
ing truth,—that an unjust inonarcliy will always fall before the 
eiiei gy of in itateil \ irliu*. 

d’he diiFereiil Iriht's, however, who form the present population 
of Dalmatia, afford a great scope for the reflertious of the philo¬ 
sopher. It is hero that l\\ o extri nies have met, and remain together; 
that is to say, the last of the pigmies who bore the Lloman name, 
and the images of those auelt ul giants—the harhurians of the 
JS'orlli. 'rims, w e see that no hupiun efVoils can restore a power, 
which has been grnilually uudc'i iniued by the con option of its mo¬ 
rals ; and that the long progression of centuries causes no improve¬ 
ment in the civili/ation of men, wdiosc ancestors were rude and 
barbarous, unless they he assisted by a .superior energy. These 
two facts arc strikingly eugraven on the soil of Dalmatia. 'I'he 
iMorlachiaiis of the present day are such as were formerly the 
Sclavonians; and in the Dalmatians we discover all the littleness of 
the com Is of liome and Ll ^antium. In their irresolute manner, 
their hahitual jiolitem ss, tludr ambiguous gait, and general timi¬ 
dity*, vve obsi.Tve a peoph* long disheartened by conqiu'st, and 
vv ho.se defeats have frequently ehauged their appearnuce. We also 
discover amongst them, that spirit of intrigue, that appendage of 
dehiiituterl governments, that ( vitlent duplicity, which are proofs 
of the exile of [>utriotisin; that imiale servility, which will advance 
to individual fortime over the ruins of public prosperity; and that 
tortuous restlessness, w'hich is to he supported only by cahaKs, 
falsehoods, invidious rivalry, and affected religion;—in short, 
it may he said, that we find here Rome under Augustus, and By- 
^auliuin under Aiidronicus; and now, after fourteen hundred 
years, however trivial onr observation, if we proceed, as it 
were^ with history in our luuids, and take trouble to study the men 
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■whoin wc meet in DalmatiH, M’e shall find them to be ex¬ 
actly what vve have been taught to consider the Komans,.at the 
last period of their degradation; wdiile in the Alorlachians we shall 
discover such people as must formerly have been the barbarian 
founders of some of the great lunpires of Europe, which now ap¬ 
pear in so high a state of civili/ation. There are none of the 
ancient Dalmatians to be found here; an<l the moderns are, like 
all the people of ftaly, onlj a mixture of the Homan blood with 
that of the numerous emigrant nations who contributed to their 
destruction. The small number of Haiducks dispersed amongst 
the mountains, arc the refuse of this mixture; while the iVlorla- 
chians appear to have remained unaltered, amidst tlys vast con¬ 
fusion. it is a body of tlicse pco[)lo who may be said to have 
established themselves, from the mouths of the Danube to the At¬ 
lantic ocean, '^flicy have not lieeomc civilized, because they are 
not yet sufficiently numerous ; or pn liaps, because they have not 
yet found a space sufficiently large, to form the outlines of an 
empire;—in short, they have been tlio suflerers, rather tlian the 
protected. Their manners have receiv(>d little impression from the 
neighbouring powers; because it was in their priinil’ve nature to 
give the impulse, and not to receive; it; inasmuch as they parti¬ 
cipated ill thegieat .shock experienced by the northern people; and 
they have remained without any very striking maiks of urhaiiitv, 
because the action of the impulse that was given, prevailed with 
less force upon them; aiul coii’iequently they possessed neither 
sufficient energy to govern, nor sufficient weakness to submit:— 
in a few words, tliey only cliaiigcd their climate, and they have 
remained the same as were those great people just nienlioned, 
who changed their country for the purpose of conquest; and who, 
having conquered, were obliged to submit to a social organization, 
as a means of preservation. This organization aa'quired rules,— 
the rules a discipline,—and ihc disci[)liiie laws. "Jlie physiognomy 
was the iirst to alter, for it is the laws which make nations po 
lished; and the Morlachians have oid^ customs and Uadilions. 


TAUT II. 

THE JOURNAL OF M. CASSAS. 

A SOCIETY of adinh ers of tlie fine arts, including beautiful 
views from nature, and pompons remains of antiquity, had con¬ 
ceived the project of causing designs to be made of some of the 
most striking scites in the environs of Trieste, which were to he 
engraved at Vienna, under the patronage of the emperor Joseph 11. 
' This socit ly, in the year 17 82, tixed upon M. Cassas, who was iheri 
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at Rome, as a proper person to execute their plan. In coiisc- 
qneiicc of this appointment, he, on the 10th of May, in the same 
year, left Rome for Trieste, and on the loth arrived at Ancona; 
the next day he cinbarked at Pesaro, and having a fair wind, he 
reached Venice on the 17th. 

In consequence of the unfavourable weather, the ceremony of 
the Rucentaur had been deferred ; and for nine days,'during which 
our traveller was forced to remain at Veni(!e, to make the final 
preparations for his voyage, he witnessed this fete, which is cer¬ 
tainly the most pompous of any that are celebrated in that repub¬ 
lic, and the must puerile in its nature, as its object is the marriage 
of the Doge with the Sea. Every year, the Doge, accompanied 
by the senate, proceeds in a grand galley, beyond the rock of 
Lido, about the distance of a mile:—his vessel is ornamented with 
1 udel) sculptured ligiires, covered with gold, and the cabin of which 
is overspread with a largo crimson velvet carpet, bordered with 
broad gold galloon and fringe of tlie same kind, lie is attended 
by three of the gullies of the Republic, and by two or three 
thousand gondolas, whicli may bo said to supply the place of 
juivate carriagts, f)n arriving at the appointed spot, the Doge, 
with a ludicrous kind of gravity, tlirows a ring into the sea, and 
emphatically prononn<-es tiu'si; words, “ Sponsatmis te, mare^ in 
sigfium veri et perpdni {foitiinii” The patriarch, in order to 
l ender this ceremony tlie more im^nissive in the eyes <»f the peo¬ 
ple, then gives the nuptial bejK'diction to tlie bride and bridegroom, 
aceompanied bv the tiling of cannon, mortars, and inusqnetrv. 
The whole of the <*oinjrjiiiy next repair to liear mass at Lido; and 
as there can be no g«jod testivals without feasting, the Doge, on 
his return, gives u splendid repast to the .senators and procurators 
of St. Mark. 

The origin of this ceremony is traced from the Pontificate of 
Alexander J11. viho, accoi ding to some writers, permitted the 
Vem tians to enjoy the advantages of the Adriatic sea. T'he aris- 
tocratical pride of the senate, however, would not agree to the 
privilege, and pretended that the Pope had only to confirm the 
jiossession; which ceremony was afterwards renewed every year. 
One cannot but smile, on ob-^erving men thus sanctify their usur¬ 
pations, and appiopriate to tlu.mselves, in the name of God and. 
of justice, ■.^h:lt they know belongs no more to them, tlian to any 
nation on the earth. Pope Jiduis 11. was one day joking with 
a Venetian amb issador, named Jerome Domat, on the marriage 
of his Doge to the sea, and asked him where were to be found 
the titles or juslifaclory authorities for this marriage-contract. 
The ainbas.sador answero<l, that these titles were to be found at 
the back of llie original Act of the Donation, made by the eni«> 
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Constantine to pope Svlvcster:—thus do these men ridicule 
■eaeli odicr on their usiirputions. 

'•VjHie i(fea« of an artist are generally gre^ater tlian those of the 
ijien ho'have recouise to his talents. It was*at first only j)i o- 
posod, tliat he shoidd make some drawings'of Trieste; hiil M. 
Cassas, fnaiing the coasts of Istrla and Dalmatia to abound in rieli 
remains of anti(|uit\, pereei\ed tlie advantage which he might ren¬ 
der to the arts, and perhaps to soeiety, by not confining liim- 
self within tlic narrow circle which had been marked out ibr him. 
Simple dniwings of laiidsctipcs appeared to him of infinitely less 
comparative importance, than lluil A\hich might he derived from 
Ids travels, if they should be pursued t<» a gix'ater extent. Ife 
therefore resolved to \islt llie different places in the above-men¬ 
tioned vicinit>, which are kn<u\n to abound in mouumcnis left 
by the Ifomans; and to lender a seivice to aveliiV’ology, by 
transmitting faithful viens, exei-nled m ill) scinpulous attention. 
He imparted his jirtiji’cl some IVeiichim'u and j?ililane.se of 
his acquaintance, whom he met at Vetnee, Messrs. Daehe, fhnthe, 
J/iycd de IJeehevilh* of JJonlogne, Ihnieiii, \ isc'onli and ollu'is, 
who, struck with the charms of such a joniin y, pntposed to hear 
him company; and being themselves ae Mislonu'd to lia\el, they 
saw' few obstaeh's to their wish.es; iiut tins Hist ardour was soon 
extinguislud, and a few da}s afterwaids, the} ii'ft oiu aitijtto 
jnirsiic his generous eutej|>rise alone. 

They, howevi r, hired a .‘'tnail felucea; supplied it with pro- 
vision.s, and on tlie 'J/lh of Mas ( mharked at the Pia/elta, when, 
having a liivoiirable wind, they lra\eised, during that day and the 
following night, the gnlpli of V enice At day-break, on the next 
inorniiig, tliey discovereil llic coasts of 1 stria, and the high moun¬ 
tains of the l}rol; and in the c\eiiing they entered the port 
of Tre\igno, or J{o\igno, a prettv town, sifiiatod on a loek, in a 
peninsula, on the wesu rn <‘oast of Istrin. Thi.s town is well hiiilt, 
and contains ahunt 10,000 iii!iahi<anls. it is natural that its 
edifices should he solidly coii'^trueted, and that their urchilectuia 
sliould aniiomice a sort of elegance, since the <|uarries which it 
po.sf-es.ses are those from \\ lienee are extracted all the stone for 
the buildings in V^'uice; and tliis cireiimstanee, besido-s pro\ing 
a source of eoiistant ojnileiiee to the town, likewise attraets 
thither, for the purpose of examining the .«toiies, the mo.st skilful 
architects of the capital, whose residence theic is tc.slllied by its 
buildings. The cathedral i.s a fine, iai gc, gothic edifice; and stands 
majestically in the most elevated part of the lov\ n. Tliis building 
is particularly remarkabh*, by the height and beauty of its steeple, 
which a)ipeai's to have been built on the same plan as that of 
St.Mark at V'enice. 
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i\fter stopping a few hours at Roviguo, M.Cussasnncl his com¬ 
panion re-eniharked for Pola, and sailed along the coast of Istria, 
The arid and uncultivated soil in this rpiarter generally presented a 
wild aspect; and, on a))proaching Pola, they Ircquently met with 
a nuinber of islets, which rendered the navigation very dangerous. 
'I'lu'se little islands are barren; and the roads of Pola are knowii 
b> mnneroLis shoals and projections of rocks. The town is situated 
at the bottom of the harbour, which is spacious and cf>nvenlcnt: 
it is a large bason, completely land-locked, so that ships find 
shelter in it during the most violent storms, in all seasons. On 
entering this bay, one is agreeably surprised by the striking 
view of a magnificent amphitheatre, which is one of the most 
com[)lete and ht:autiful monuments of antiquity. The majesty 
of this colossal mass; the delightful verdure of the coast which it 
.seems to crow’ii; the calm state of the water, ^vhich almost washes 
it's walls, and which reflects its august figure; the religious vene¬ 
ration arising from the vit;w of structures which have braved the 
eflfbrts of time—all conspire to give to the mind a delightful sen¬ 
sation of pleasure and melancholy, which it is dilHcult to de¬ 
scribe. 

As they advanc(‘d in the road, and on donhling a point, or small 
cape, they at leimtii disovered the walls of Pola, and tin; citadel 
which commands the town. Our vo}agers entered the port; but 
before they w eresnflered to land, they were conducted to an office 
r)f health, in order to ascertain, by the examination of their papers, 
whether they had come from the Le vant. 'I'lie extreme rigour, 
however, of these examinations d )es not prevent tlie plague from 
making considerable ravages; for which it is noC'the officers who 
are to blame, but the weakness of the Venetian police, which 
rh»cs not make sufficient exertions to expel from the desert isles, 
and the coiisls of Istiia and Dalmatia, the banditti, or pirates, 
who make- them their place of refuge; and who, in their noc¬ 
turnal expeditions, when they capture vessels coming from the 
Archipelago, or (irecce, carry the booty which they find in them 
to the inleiior of the country, or to the little and obscure towns on 
the coast, where they are less liable to be discovered; and W'hcre 
they dispose of it without any precaution: thus facilitating the 
propagation of pestih ntial diseases, of which such mercliandizea 
have the fa< iilty of containing and developing the latent germs. 

-Next to ./Egida, or Capo d'lstria, of which wc shall speak here¬ 
after, Pola was tin; most considerable town of Istria. It has, 
however, preserved many more traces of its ancient grandeur 
than the former. I f we were to believe, not only the poet Culli- 
inacluis, but even the assertion of Strabo, Polu was the residence 
of the Colchidians, after tluhr expt'ditioii. The first-mentioned 
writer w'as the author of that iicliuii, aud is uot of sufficient 
CASSAS.j K 
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aiilliolifv tn ilrmand att'anioii; bill Sirabo supports ihn Idea, b'f 
a.'Scrtiiij::;, lliat, in f be Cob hidiaii lauLMueje, l*oia siyiiilies Ihiuhhi'd 
^riu' opinion of sonu- anilioi'j, win* niuintaiii that the 
tiaine of l^-lria is dni\i'(l fioni that ol the Coli’ln s, who, before 
their disemharkatii’ii at I’ola, ani\»’il at llie DaimJio, Mliieh Mas 
then<-a!h (i Isfi’r, is(.<nMll\ ridienloiis; for, as Spoil has justly ob- 
M i\ed, the' ini»'«t ha\i‘ lx < n ohllL-i d. li lia v hail conie to the J)a- 
iiiihe, In eaii\ tiieir vessels on their shonldeis, hi loie tl:c\ eoiild 
iliseniliaik at I'ola; tha.l liver having no coininuiiiealiou with (he 
A<li iailc Sea. 

It is, howi'ver, eeitain, that (his town loiva h; !d a ronsidera- 
Ml rank anioiigst lliose of the district in ipiestion; even at the 
time when it was eon(|neied hv (he lioniaiis, as lliev deianed the 
inhabitants woitliv ol the titli ot lionian cili/ens, and of innnieijiai 
privi ]e'j;e «; a favour wloi li thev liid not indisi riininately ronler. It 
is nolveiv far lioin the pioiiioiitor\ id htiia, known in ancieirt 
gt’OLiiaphv b\ tile nan.e of Vuhil 'u ntn l*rnn,<>)ili)r}ii/tij whieh is at 
the en'iiance ol the ^nlpli, ealhdhv IhMiiponiiis iMeia, Vd/alicu-s 
aS/////.V. 

'^J'liis town w.'s nneoininonlv iiuinIsliln'V whin tlie Iioinaiis 
Ml! roMiHh il it witli then' omnljioteiiee; and, under the emperor Se- 
v-'riis, ii pvondlv assiniu e. the title of repnlihe, Rcspnliln a 
ti!-, as is' evident iVoni the inscription found on oiii- <d the sides of 
tin base of a statue, lai't d in hoiioui'of that cinperor, and which 
may still be .'■e«Mi at llie enlraia e of tiie elimeliot Ihila ;—hut its 
>-|:iendimr has been e■(•ilj^^e^h as well as llie glory ot its imisfers; 
and it now ei'ntams milv between si\ and si'ven luindred inliahit- 
ants, dispnsi d wiiliin the wails of a town, near which is mil ad- 
iniii d an amphillieaiie, capaldi* of containing iminy thousands of 
speclalois. Its oniv define- is a rninons ( jlaiiel with four bas¬ 
tions, whieh was liegini bv the Wiieliaiis, wlio left it iilijierfect; a 
tlidaelnm lit of til!'en or twenty uu n w.:'^ the only gariisoii they 
inainlained. *^1 he nu!.* fees of the goveiuor whom tluw ki pt 
there, aniounl-’d to more in one inoulh than the annual pay of the 
whole garrison. Thi'; '.ov^ii.o!’ via-, a peisonage of no use, in a 
town whep' the militaiv force was -if such hide importance; but 
it was an utldilie,r,:il gdace !or a noble \ i nelian. 

'J'lie Willis of the anipl*.lll'..alii* are still entire; its form is like 
tliat of all slrne!'!;- s i-f ii sjmih'r kind. Il is generally supposed, 
that thestone-i ol vvliieh ii was coi-siiueted, weie taken tiom the 
ipiiinies in Istiiu; bill alihi U'^'i l!i‘‘v an very tiue, and .still uu- 
<lecav<d, liiev vio not cp-poirto be of the kind which are called, 
in the arts, Jsltin as ilifM; aiea sort of iiiuibie or gra¬ 

nitic s(oiU‘, extr'am.lv sernce; and of wlneli the French Centra! 
Museum of the Arts only po'ises'es a few coliiiiins. This amphi¬ 
theatre has three sli iies, l ach of vliicli cunUiiiis .seventy-two 
urcadcs; muking in ail two huiulii d iind sixteen. There reiiiuii]? 
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•Illy the slu‘11 of this oilllicc, wliirli four spurs, pI-.iCiNi at t!u' four 
aiinK-sJif a supposed «<pi:!H“, <!}sl;uj:»iis!ieil Is om oilier biiiUjiui^s of 
tile same kind, as in tins respc«i it dv % li.tai ilioii lienei.d M\Je. 
'I'llis ciiciiiiislaiiee abuie e,i\'.'s r.s'’ to uiu’u taiii’v, as uidl with 
rejiaxl to the perioil wiaii il was hiiiit, as to the pr;so;;s \\ l;o hiillt 
it. A pari of the steps inusi h.i.e l.'eeii Ciil OU' ul llie solid loek ; 
and It IS pio'iahle, that the so'l, as it lia- leeuiuidated, haseoM-red 
them ; the H'st ol the sti ps ^’.eie «>f wood, aiui Irom e\en appear¬ 
ance the\ must either ha\v- been eaiiad oil oi hmnt; or [mm haps 
the\ ma\ have rotted hy nee, as the [ihu'es whah lhe\ oeeii[iiei| 
ai >' Idled w illi du-it. 

a\t the time «;f wliiih we ha\e spoken, this iheatr<‘was tip- 
jwopriated to vaiioiis spoits, and its w dls i\ sounded w ilh tho 
ooisv acclanialioiis of ihe speetatois. It is now the abode of 
silenee and ineianehoh . \\ hat deep lelheiions aiist' on enli'riiiif 

this eddh'e. and liow eloipe id is tie'solitude with whieh oiu'is 
surromuleil! We ina’w iinai;ine that w <■ hear the peioiation ol the 
history of einpiie.s. W heie is the si at of Aui>nslusr win re arc 
those tlowirs, thos-e m\it!e'. and laiuels, which hnni; in festoons 
o\er the heads ol the h;ni;;iil\ !bnn.ins AJl have di.sap[)(‘ared,— 
tiu' (JiChais who nuah* n ilioiis tr<MnI)'i‘, the lions who disjmted 
with the eiiininal the period of his e\istenee, the actor who 
recited the\ei'«'s of Sojihoeles and 'rereiice, tlie heroes eo- 
vtied with tiiinnphal pinple, and [h(‘ p(‘o]il(‘ who in the eiijoy- 
iiient ol' the eatnes (d the eirens ioij;Mt their slate of bondage! 
In tliis held of ant.<|iiity tin re lauv n inain nothiiiL; but mins. 
Ambitions man, wander amongst ihoin : iliiw will nMuind ilico of 
the }irave! 


This amphilheatre is not the only pit ee of aiitiipiity in Polar 
the town contains a temple dedie.iled “ to liome, andt(» Ani»uslus,” 
as ise\ident from the nisiM iplion on it*, facade. This kind of rli- 
\iiu‘ assticKilion between An^nslns and Itomeis met with in oilier 
parts, and caiionK snrpii/'c those who are notl'aiuiliar with liisioiy. 
It is known that Aiignstiis was fora length of time pies^ed by Ins 
riatterers to permit them to erect temples to him dining his life: 
at lirst be lefnsed with a soitof obstinacy; but the sycofilianls 
were so ardent in their object, that at length lie consented that 
they should erect ahars to his honour. Tlie city of lioir. was 
alone excepted from this favour; and he only gianted it i. he 
otliei towns of the cm[nre on eondilion that Jloiin,‘ .‘•hould alwaya 
enjoy a moiety of llu: worshij) that was leiidered to him, a.id that 
the votive inscriptions on the temph's should oyery where be, 
“ TO komf:, -y n ri to alous ri. s,” ^c. 'I hat of P(»ia is ouo 
of tliose yyliicli the provinces muh-rtook. to laise; and the insci;p'» 
tion, whicli Cassas has ascertained to have been < \acll) ([noted 
.by Spoil, leaves no doubt on this point. The election of this 

£ 
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temple must have taken place soon after the conclusion of the 
excited by the insurrections which huppened in these countries, 
as recorded in history; and it is ikjI unlikely, that this was one of 
the means employed by the people who had submitted to the 
yoke, to gain the favour of the l{mpi*ror. 

The architecture of this teinph*, the production of the most 
accomplished times, is of the Corinthian older, and built in the 
finest shle. 'J'he pediment is sustained by four columns, and 
forms, with the tsvo lateral columns, an open portico, leading to 
the interior of the edifice. At the front of the portico, on the 
flat frieze, between the architrave and the cornice, is the inscription 
mentioned hy Spon: it is still very legible. In th»; circumference 
of the structure, the frieze, which is sculptured in foliage, and the 
cornice, are in some parts decayed; on tlie lateral part, to-the 
right, they have* almost enlnely disappeared. The from, or fa¬ 
cade, has not suffered iK'ar so iinich; and yet the })edestals of 
the columns are almost huried; and there is scareoly a vestige 
perceptible of the steps, hich to all appearance must have been 
constriicicd to ascend lo the portico. 

The periple of this town insist, that the abov(‘-iiuntioned tem¬ 
ple was devoted to tin; worship of Pallas; but the inscription 
alone is sntlicicnt to refute this popular error. It is not so easy 
to discover why, and from what tiaililioii, these people call 
the amphitheatre; t/tc Orituidi/n), or the house of Poland.^ Or 
why an old tower, at a considerable distance from the amphi¬ 
theatre, is also denominated tlie tower of Koiaiid or Orlando 
One is much surprised, to find tlie name of this celebrated knight 
in countries so distant from Jtoncevanx: to expatiate on it, 
would only be the means of giving a sort of probability to that cx-i 
traordiriary tradition; and 1 only siiggi'st the following explanation 
w'itli that hesitation, which every man of .sense must feel when he 
hazards a conjecture : but if this conjecture had any foundation, it 
would be a great honour lo the power which poi'try ]io.ssesses over 
all mankind. The age in which Ariosto lived, was one of those 
during which Italy was most a prey to .smugglers, thieves, and 
banditti of every (h'seription; and he died at the period when 
the Uscoqiies beg*an to unite in a body in Istria and Dalmatia, and 
invited all adventurers to join them, who could increase their 
strength. Jilvcry one knows, that the celebrated poet wms governor 
of a province of the Apennines, which the banditti laid waste 
after his arrival; and to which, by his vigorous, wise, and mo- 
deriiie conduct, lie succeeded in restoring tranquillity, without 
having rccour.se to punishment. - Jt was by these means, that he 
acquired the esteem and respect, not only of the inhabitants, but 
even of the banditti themselves, lie once ascertained, by chance, 
the seiitimeuts of attuchniciit which these people bore toward* 
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Ijliii. One mornins, biing more occupied with tlio charms of 
pootrv, than with the cares of his goveriunent, or his personal 
safety, ho walked out from the town in his niorning-gouu; and* 
amused bv tlie agreeable dreams of his imagination, he did not 
rerollect him?clf, till he fell in Mith a party of banditti: thev im¬ 
mediately began to rob him; ansi ju rhaps intended to intliet a 
punisinnent still more disastrous, wlieii one of them recognized 
him, and named him to his compani(ms. 'J'hey were all instantly 
so struck with iespe< t, that they fell at his feet, to implore pardon 
for the injury they hatl inti iide«l to dohim; and sel<*cting an escort, 
lhe> ic-eondueted him to the town, assuring him, that they made 
a diNlmetion between tlie great poet and the governor, and that 
it was to Ariosto they delighted in reiideiing homage. 1’hns it is 
evident, that his works were known even to robliers; and it may 
not be impossible, that some of these men, atlra( ted to the c oasts 
of Oalinalia, as to places which had become, by a concatenation 
of ciremnsiaiK es, the metiopolis of banditti, bent their course to 
Pola, and there took up their residence; that in their state of 
ignorance, the apjieai.mce of some of the old lowers which 
still remain on the ancient walls of this town, might have rc- 
■minded them of the fictions of Ariosto; and the palaces and 
magic castles, which he has depicted with such grandeur of de- 


seuption, might have induced them to say, “ Here is a similar 
cdilice; here are such towers as vvi* read of in Orlando.” Hence, 
w hen they w'ished to speak of Pola, or to take up their rcsideiic6 
in any uninhabited ruin, in order to divitle the spoil, they might 
have' said, We shall assemble in the ()rluiidiiia, or the castle of 


Orlando.” ddiis idea may have spread abroad; the people in 
the environs of Pola may have; heard it;—it may have takea 
root amongst them; and the tradition may have effected the 


rc'st. 


Some ruins, to which the people also give the name of the pa¬ 
lace of Julia, arc likewise involved in an obscurity which it i« 
difficult to clear up, if one would know to what Julia this palace 
belonged. It cannot be attributed to Julia, the sister of Julius 
Cajsar, and maternal grandmother of Augustus; nor to Julia, tlic 
daughter of the same Caesar, and wife of Ponripey. IKstory ia- 
forins us that both died at Home, which capital they never quitted. 
Neither can it be su[>pf>sed to have belonged to the two Julias* 
the daughter aiidgrand-daughlcr of Augustus. Though theformer 
was married to Tiberius, and though this prince made a long stay 
in Istria and Dalmatia; yet it is known, that he was only ambitious 
of u command in those provinces, in order that he iniglit separate 
himself from his wife, whose conduct caused him to blush; and 
consequently she did not follow him. As to the latter, she had 
never quitted J^Lome befuro site was coudeinned to exile; and 
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though the place of h(’r biiuislimeiit was a small isle in the sea 
whicii was aflerwanls calli »1 the AMnalic, it is not to he ,siip|)os(‘<J^ 
that sheleft that spot to n shit- at I’ola, nor that she pos^^i s'^j'tl the 
means of buildiiii; a palaet'. 'Two otlier .liilias weie <'(jiially fa¬ 
mous; one, the sist< r of C'aliiiiila, who was hanislie*! to tin; i.^le 
of Ponce; the <ither was the niece of Doniitian, wlio prostituted 
herself to tliat monster, and died in tli« imperial jialac e at Iiome, 
ill conse(|iieiice of taking a potion t(» cmu eal lier pregnancy from 
the pnhiic. 

If, theri'fore, it were' a Julia who had resided some time la 
these coimliii s, and wlio had a palan*, it could onlv he Jidia 
Domna, the second wife of the eiupeior Seplinms Si \ruis. IJe 
had been, for a long tinu‘, gov«‘rnor of Illyria, when lie snereeiled 
to the einpiic; and it is known that h(‘ went to seek Juli.i Domna 
in S\iia, heeaus(‘ an oracle had pn dn’U'd that the empire wonlti 
full to the man whom slu* imglit espoiisi*. Jle hronglit her 
home with him, and soim; lime atterwaids he wa.^ pioelaimed hy 
the legions of lIlM ia; while the whoh of that part of J'hirope, from 
the Danuhe to tlie (oilph, aeknowledgrd hi> amhotily, :md he 
marched at the headof his aini\ t.i iiome, against Didiits Jidiami'-. 


It might also b(‘piesumed, that, eonsideimg (he muaiiainl) of 
success in sueli an enU'i)»i/e, lotall\ milit.ii\ ; aiul in which, in 
order iiiort than ever to gain the io\e of the soidieiy, he atl’eeled 
to inarch on foot, and to al)(di.>,h all the pomp o| n ign p()^\< r, 
he would not penult iiis'wife to follow him, hiil h'lt iierin Jlhria. 
It is natural then fori' to supposi*, that she mad(‘ choice of l\)la 
as the place of her residence ilurmg the ahsein t' of lu r Imshaiid, 
that being the most eomeiiiiait spot for her to n c« i\e m ws from 
him with dispatch ; while, h> its conligiiil) (othc s(’a, itaJloidid 
greater facility for escape, ifl'ortniie had proved impiaipitioiis. 
It likewise apjiears, by the pedi sta! of a statue »)f Seveiiis, wliieli 
was found at Po!a, that this i inperor had smiu'piedileeticm for 
that town; that hi' resided then', or that at h'UsL tin; inhahitanls 


hud some attachment towards him; 


ail which ica-ions might liave 


induced Julia .Domna to lake np iu-i lesidciice in (lie same plact . 
—'Dnis, on comparing llu' ditVeicut hi^l<)lil■al accounts, it it ho 
true tliat a.Iiilia liad n jialacc at Pola, it was imdouhU'dK tin* 
laU-cr who gave rise to the li'aditi«m which seems to bepieservt il 
amongst the poojdc. 

However this may he, the only r< mains of tin' palace in question 
are a few scattered stones; to w liieli little attention woiiUl be jiaid, 
if the name given to tlie [>lace whieli they oeenp), did not excite 
some enriosit} ; and as there is no longi'r any of tlu* architecture 
to be discovered, it is not possible to come to any decision as to 
the period when it was built, the si\lc being totally effaced. 
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BiitthUis Dot the case with the tmmpha! arch, which is in 
Jicrfcct pri'^crvalioii, ami \\hich is now co.sidored as one of the 
gates of the town, under the name of Porta Aurea. This lino mo¬ 
nument coi ssts of a large single arch, ornamented with Co¬ 
rinthian columns, M Inch support the entablature; it is not one 
of those speeimens of the Innnago rendered to great men, at the 
expenee of the riublic treasury, so general in the early ages; but 
it is simply a testimony of atfeetion (»n the part of a uife towards 
her hushand. The inscription announces, that Sahia Postuma, 
at her own expence, caused it to be erected to Sergius La])idus, 
cdilennd military tribune of the twenty-ninth legion. At the top 
may be seen three I)ases, on which statues, or busts, were for¬ 
merly placed ; an<l to judge from the iiisei iplions, on that in the 
middle formerly stood the bust or figure of the Konian to whom 
the momnnenl w as conseerated. To the right was that of his fa¬ 


ther, Jaicins Sergius, edilenml dmimrir; and lolheleft, thatofhis 
uncle, Cin'ius Sergius, who was likewise c<hl(vaiul <h'umvir for live 
%ears. It is on the jiilerior front, towards tlie town, that these iii- 
•'criptions are pnei'ptihle; and on this side, the architecture is 
entirelv < xposeil; and a i’oiroet ojiinion may be formed of it. 
'^I'he exti'i nal facade, that is to sav, the front on the coimtrv side, 
must have been equally rich; it is ol,‘'<{ruclc(l h) the old walls 
of the town, which were Imilt at a later period; so that there 
are only dislingnishahle tlie ea])i|als of the eoluunis, and a part 
<»f the arch. This structure exhibits a striking proof of the pow er 
of a people, amongst whom pri\alc indi\idnais eoiild raise such 
splendid monuments to the incmoiy of their n lativis! 

The church of Pola, which, according to the Italian custom, 
is called // Dtiunio, (Tlie Dome, or Catlu’dral,) appan nlly occu- 
pi<‘s the spot on which stood some ancient teinph} ; for, at every 
step in its I'uvirons, we found the ruins of columns, capitals, 
friezes, pedestals, tombs, and inscriptions. 'J'hr latter have been 
described by Spon, with great accuiaey, so that it is iisi h-ss here 
to repeat them ; but wc shall rcl'er the reader, with ctmiidence, 
to his arxount of ihcni. 


it was not in his lirst journey to Pola, that M. Cassas drew thc 
views of the various inouunu'iits: his companions being more 
anxious to see ihaii to investigate, snrviwed tlu*m with dial soil of 
curiosity, which soon becomes weary wlieii it is not Mij)ported 
by a love of research ; and thev speedily pressed him to (hqiart. 

''riicy therefore re-embarked ; and returniug the way they had 
come, passed before Rovigiio, ^xliere they were obliged to bring 
to, by the contrary wind known in the JMeditci raneaii by the 
name of the Sirocco. \\ hen it had ceased, they found themselvea 
becalmed in frojitof the little town of Piraiio. It is built on a 


^cuiusula, formed by the gulph of JLagona and that of ^JVicstc^ 
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If;; appearance is very pictuicsrine ; a tolerably extensive ran^e of 
Ironses, elegantly built, runs along the sliore, and is washed by 
tlic waves ; while on u hillock, almost in the cenlre of the town, 
tlie church makes a ma jestic appi arance ; having a tower or stee¬ 
ple of a coii.siderahic ilevatio,n, tenninuting in a point, and 
detached frmii the hodv of the building. The Gothic walls of 
.aiTohl castle 4 ire also p(‘r<‘eptihle to the left, on the Miininiitof a 
Kigher mountain, the sleep declivity of which extends to the ex¬ 
tremity of the tow n. The cm tains and embattled tow'ers of this 
ancient h>rtifu atiou have a striking effi-et on the landscape. 'I'he 
top of this hill contiiins an agieeuhle mixture of tries ofa beautiful 
green ('oluur, inlerspersi'd amongst the ruins and rocks. A large 
chain of much higher and barren mountains, of a greyish colour, 
terminate the liori/on; and by their roughness, give additional 
interest to the plains in llu' fore gionnd. 

The wind having sprung np, our vo\agers continued their route, 
and landed at Capo d’lstria, where they stopped a few hours. 
This town was known in tlu* earliest ages by tlu^ name of Ailgida; 
and issnj)p«ised, as w ell as Pola, to have been founded by the (Jol- 
chidiaiis. Palhis was its protecting divinity. In tin' course of time, 
it ahaiiduned the name of vi^gida, and assumed that of Jiistino- 
polis, because it is said the (‘inperor .Instin, or.Jnstinus, improved 
it. i imi'-t, however, confess, that 1 have much diilicuhv to con¬ 
ceive, l>y w hat predilection .1 ii^tin could have been the benefactor 
of this tow n. When he reigned in the eiust, the westoni empire had 
become extinct in the person of Angnstnlns. 'rite siiccessois of 
Odoacer reigned in Italv; and it was only mnler tin* einpni' olJus- 
tiuiun, the ne]>hevv of Jiisiiii, that Narses and Helisarius rocoii- 
ipiered the last-iiientionetl conulry and its isles; it therefore a|>- 
peurs to me nmch iiioie proiiahle, that Avgidu was indebted for its 
cmbellisinnents to the emperor Jnsiiniun, latlier than to Justin 
Having been born in the eouiilry of'rinaec, of low parents, Justin, 
could have had no motive for embeilishiiig a town so very distant 
from the place of his hirth; and to which lie could not give his name, 
bccau'*e it did not belong to him; while, on the contrary, Jus¬ 
tinian might have taken pride in embellishing his conquests; and 
history informs us that, having restored, by the power of his 
arms, a momentary sjJendour to tiie empire, ho delighted in 
improving many towns in liltnupe and Asia, ilesides, Justinian 
was born in Dardania; but it is not precisely known, whether 
thisevent oeeuneil in the Daidania which formed a pait of Asia- 
Minor; in Dardania in l'An<»pe, which was pait of Upper Muesia; 
or in another Dardania, which was situated in Dalmatia, and 
which, consiqnentlv, was more nearlv eonnecled with the 
M gida of Islria. I’locopius, in the first chapter of the fourth 
Itwok of bis “ Treatise on Edilices/' informs us, that, iu Europcaoi 
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.histinian caiist-d a town fo beivpaiml, ralK’d l ipinnan; 
and dial lie I'oinid aiiotlirr in ilx \iriiilly, wiiieli lie ealied Jn**- 
laiupolis, iVoin the Maine of .instill, hisuneh', uliielniv.u hesupi- 
posed to he the .iiisfiiiopnlis in i|iiestion ; and in this respeet tii^ 
le^-tiniMiiy of Pioi-opiiis oiiiilil to liavi' nnieh n i‘ii;ht, sinee he wrote 
diti'iiii; the liiiin oj .Instinian, was hoiioin'i'd with the partieular 
fiiiiidNhip of this jn-iiiee, and w:is secretary to iielisarin.s. Jjut 
(Jinier is the onl\ writer who has asserted, that this town owed 


its nanie* to the emperor .1 n.stin : and In' rests his opinion iipini 
an iiisi rlptioii, which, he says, .seems to indicate tins fact; but 
of which no one know.s any ihiiy!; exc<'}>t hiinscif. 

'i’he name f)f Jii^tinopohs, however, has been tolailvabandoned 


for lliatof Capo d lslria, which [ireciseK indicates the situation 


^if that town; it heiiiji on the very spot on whie.h stood the ancient 


.'lvj;ida. Ft is one of the lariiivst place.s in that part of Istria 
which formerly heloii|ied to \ eiiice. It .stands upon an i.sle, 
which has been united to the eontinint bv a laiusewav half-a-inilc 


in lenuth. 'Fhe ^ enetiaiis took it by assault in ; but, in 
the J4tli j entury, the (leiioesi* recaplnred it;—at length, in 1478, 
it was ii'stored to the iiepnhiic of St. Maik, from which it ha.s 
not since been separated. It is a iii.shoprie, dependant upon the 
archbishopric of Udina ; and notw ithstaiidin^ its small extent, it 
l ontains fori y churches or chapels, exclusive of the cathedral, 
and has thirty convents. Its salt-pits and vineyard furnish liio 
most considerable articles of its coibmerce ; and its air, thou,i>li 
not very .salubrious, is less ilangerous to health, than tiiut of the 
other maritime tow ns of Isiria. 


The imjiatience of M. Cassas and his companions to arrive at 
'J’lieste, previmted them fioin making a loug stay at Capo d’Istria, 
and, though tin* jia.ssage from one place toVlu* other be mcon.si- 
dcrable, the calm detained them for some lime, so that they could 
notenter the port of 'IVle.ste til! two oVlock on the morning of the 
Jstof ,]iily. Tli(‘\ did not land till seven; at which lioiir, the 


OlHce of Health was opened, and their papers were examined. 
-Nf. Cassas repaired to the haron de I’illoni, the lieutenant-general 
of the police, to whom lie had letters of recommendalioii, in winch 
that odii'er was desired to atfoid him every uccummodation for 
taking views in the port and its vicinity, without interriiplion. 
'i his magistrate gave him the most di.slinguished reception, lavish¬ 
ing upon him all the politeness which a well-informed man shew.s 
with .so much pleasure to persons of geinus. 

j\t Trieste, the companions of ins voyage quitted M. Ca.ssa.s, 
as ihcir affairs required their presence at Venice ; hut our urti.st, 
from a eonvietioii of the utility of Ins jonriiey, ifhetould vi.sit 
Dalmatia, endeavoureil to find, and l asily met w itli new asso¬ 
ciates: he consequently deferred taking the views of Trieste till his 
CASSAS.] F 
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TCtnrn; and having persuaded M. Bertrand, then French consul, 
the son of the prince of l^ars, who was post-master general, 
and M. Grappin, an advocate and man of letters, to accompany 
JHm, he re-einbarked at the expiration of three days ;—but in 
order to avoid a repetition of the same subject, we ■shall here 
■give an account of the observations which were made by our 
travellers at a subsequent period, as well as the rcmai ks which 
relate to Pola. 

The House of Austria, as was observed at the comencement 
of this work, possessed a part of Istria ; w'hilc the Itcpublic of 
Venice held under its dominion the ma jor part of the maritime 
coast. Trieste is the most considerable town in this Austrian 
part, which is more frequently called the Littoral, it succeeded 
the ancient !/V;'gC6'/c,' or rather the edifices, by beinv riiiewc cliu 
the progress of ages, have gradually replaced tliose of the ancient 
city. It is therefore not a modern tov\n, rebuilt on the siate of 
an ancient city, which had been ch^stroyed by some terrestrial 
revolution or political eyeut. It rises in an ainphitheatixal 
form to the summit of a mountain, the base of which is \'‘ihhcd 
by the sea. A citadel, built on this summit, coiumands the 
whole city, which is divided into the upper and the lower 
town. 

'J'he harbour of Trieste, wiiich is situated at the bottom of the 
gulph that bearsitsname, wa**foraleugthof timeouiyasimplean- 
chorage place. The court of V ienna, amid.^t the numerous views 
it continually had ior its aggrandizenieiit, was always most aiiMous 
to acquire iinporlaiicc amongst the matitiiM [loweis; and conse¬ 
quently wished to possess a seaport. ^I’he eii.pi • ss Mai ia 'fheresa, 
embracing still more ardently a project, ot which lier predeces¬ 
sors had only a presentiment of the utility, without putting it in 
execution, resolved to avail her.self of the favourable .siluutioii of 
Trieste ; and to make it an important point, w here t!'C advantages 
of commerce might be united with those of an imperial nmy. In 
the year 17.00, the plains were fornu d, and the woiks coiijinen- 
ced. Favourable situations were sell ctnl for the construction 
of vessels, and docks w^to speedily eslaldisi id ; inaga/iiies were 
also built, for various concomitant purposes, and these were 
succeeded by rope-w^aIks, forges, &c. lii short, Maria Theiesa 
neglected nothing which might insure with rapidity to tliis new 
establishment all the splendour which she had designed it to en¬ 
joy ; and shortly after, tlie Austrian Hag appearing for the first 
time at sea, apprised Europe of the existence of Trieste. 

The empress, how'cver, would have but imperfectly fulfilled 
the object she had in view', if she bad not (iirected towards this 
place the chaiuicis of commerce. She therefore took care to be¬ 
stow upon it the most liberal privileges; and particularly to dt^clarf 
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the port to be free from all duties. To facilitate its connection 
with the Levant, . she, nineteen years afterwards, caused to be 
built a vast and commodious Lazaretto, wheie the crews of the 
ships might be under quarantine. She also gradually encouraged 
those trades and arts which are more iiitimatelv connected with 


navigation. There were formed in Trieste, manufactures of 
cables, sail-cloth, anchors, and all kinds of arms, founderies 


for cannon, balls, 8c.c. Magazines, for the production of ar¬ 
ticles purely commercial, w'ere also established; such as velvet, 
wax-candh:s, soap, &c.; liqueurs also become an important 
bi'anch of trade ; and the number of bottles now' exported annu¬ 
ally, is supposed to amount to 600,000. In 1767 , an insurance- 
company w'as formed there, the c^ipital of which was estimated 
at oOOjOOO dorins; and in 1770, there were supposed to be up¬ 
wards of SO first-rate w holesale commercial houses. 


With respect to its territorial ])roductions, Trieste has nothing 
to be proud of, (ixcept its white-wdnes ; the quality of which is 
esteemed, and the purchase easy : but this article, as wt;ll as fruits, 
walnuts, chesnuts, oranges, lemons, figs, &c. w'hich the country 
produces in abundance, form only a trival portion of its trade; 
which rests more essentially upon its manufactures, or on the 
foreign imu'chundizes for w'hich it is the d£*pot. 

It W'as thus that IViestc arose from the obscurity in which it 
had been plunged, particularly during the time that it especially 
belonged to the bishops, whose authority may he traced to 
as early a period as the sixth century. They were sutfragans 
of Aquilcia, when I stria entirely belonged to the patriarch 
of that metropolis. Nevertheless, Lothaire, king of Italy, de- 
pri\ ed the patriarch of Trieste, and gave it, with its territory, in 
full sovereignty, to his private bishop, together with the right 
of coining money. Afterwards the bishops sold to the inhabit¬ 
ants their jurisdiction, or legal authority, for 500 silver marks : 
at length, after having formed for some time a part of Carniola, 
it was separated from it; and now, its bishops, who take the title 
of counts, arc suffragans of ihe archbishop of Goertz. 

The inhabitants of the environs of Trieste have not, in general, 
the same propensity to idleness, as those of Venetian Istria. Be¬ 
ing less Italian, they partake more of the maimers and physical 
constitution of the people of Carniola; among whom they are 
indeed placed by seveial geographers, who consider Austrian Istria 
as tlie fifth division of the duchy of Carniola. They possess the 
robustness and manners of mountaineers; and, in fact;, all this 
part is replete w'ith mountains of an enormous size, the summits 
of which are covered wdth snow throughout tlie year. These 
men are strong and vigorous; formed to be supported by gross 
and frugal luitrimcnt, and accustomed to sleep on the ground, 
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they pass \\ithout inconveuienre from llic excessive cold which 
reigns on the moimtuiiis, to ihc siiifocutiiig heat which pievuils in 
tlie Yullies. 'I'liev go with the breast exposed, the feet Halved; 
and vet brave the chilling cold and tlie asperities of the rocks. 

The mountains are either covc'icd with line woods, or are 
cntirelv barren, according to their situations; but the vullies are 
constantly so fertile, that they attord two liarvests in a year; so 
tliat alter a ero]) of wheat, rve, or barley, the} sow buckwiu'ut, 
•which ripins belbre winter, as well as millet, which they geiu*- 
rally eulti\ate on the lands that liave prmhiccd hemp. Jiesides 
these crops, which abundantly supply the consumption of 'IViesle, 
they also rear a great number of cattle on the excellent pas¬ 
turage of their vallies ; while the territory in g(.*neial furnishes 
lead, steel, iron, and copper for the navy ; honey, vipers, &c. for 
pharmaev ; and numerous eargoes of oils, resin, and cheese. 

'J’his countiy, from tlu; variety of steep mountains, intersected Iiy 
deep and delighlinl vallies ; and the union of savage nature in all 
her horror, wilii eiviii/ed natme resplendent in agricnlture and 
the arts, presents tin tiavcller, at eaeli step, with scitcswondeifuliv 
pieture.s(|ue, as ina} bo imagined from ilic plates given with this 
volume; though, to form a just conception of the iiivoluutary as- 
toiiishnieut, tei i or, and adiniratiou, as well as of the (deasure w hieh 
the traveller deiivcs from the contemplation of sneh vast objects, 
it would be necessary lo liavc ocular evicli’Uce of the immensity 
of those lol l\ moniiiains, to obscive their rude fractures, their 
gigantic in:iss» s, and cnormons pnjjcctions; the points of which, 
curvuled and siispi'iidnl in the air, seem to thieaten, everv inslaiit, 
to tall into the s.bvsses ; and, m \< ilhclesy, stand forages in their 
motionless stale of terntic equilibrium. It would be necessary 
also I,* cMuniiie lliose protoiind grottoes and caverns, into 
which tin' ra}s of the siin ncvei peneliale; lo east tlie glare 
of Hainheaux over the limpid briiliaiiey (d the innumerable sta¬ 
lactites, vvitli which their paths and vaults aie einbcllished ; to 
hear the formidable roar ol tliosi- loMi-iils and rivers, which fall 
from till' tops oftiie moutifaiiis_, atiu, lolliim like lliundor over the 
broken precipices, rebound, eollcct, aial precipitate ihoinselves 
into the abvssesand gedphs, in which they are lost; and above all, 
to behold the precipice, wln ine the Uueeca <!aits its foaming 
waves, in a pcipeiidiculai direction, to the depth of 000 feet, be¬ 
fore ihev di scend mlv the cLvitics of 'the globe. 

lad usatld lo these land-ic.qa .v, vvliicli sonielimes agreeably per¬ 
mit tlie vievi lo llliiale, it v»e may so express ourselves, across the 
va>-t chasms in tin; locks, and then to he lost in the distuiil vapours 
of the vallies of Gorieia, orheinialhllie a/.ure horizon of the Adriatic 
sea; or whicli, on oilier occasions, more gravely retain it captive 
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Jjefoi c those vast and wjiiibie clrapcrios of pines and oaks, which 
havcv for a,ires covered the siminiits of the iiionntains ; let iisj 
I say, add to the rleljtiess of (liese views the .sinirnlar enntrast of 
the mouldering towers of soine'reiUonic castles^ tin* uiUi(|uc spires 
of whicli extend to the clouds, with the villa of the peaceable 
merchant, the elegant architecture of which seem**, at the bottom 
of the \alley, only to domineer over the flowers that grow around 
it. l.et us also u\!d, the astonishing alliance of an eternal spring, 
whose breath caresses the enamelled liiiiocs, with the rigorous 
wint(‘rs, whose icy sc('ptre presses on the summits of the moun¬ 
tains ; the deliglilful voice of the nightingale, concealed in 
the orange tree, with tlie acute accent of the eagle, which 
proudly soars through the currents of tlie air; the monotony of 
theeclioes which repeat the lileating of the goatson tlie rocks, and 
the dull lowing of the hull on the hanks of the silver rivulets: 
and after all these comparisons, liow’cver insensible may be the 
mind of the traveller to the beauties of nature, aiul though, cor- 
ruj)tcd In the habits of polished life, ho may observe almost with 
iiulitference the majt sty of the Creator, as revealed in these grand 
and extiaordinarv encumstanees; yet he will be struck with pity for 
the man w ho can he so blind to happiness as to eonlinc his plea- 
Bures within the narrow and putM'ile circle of jialaces, while the 
earth in\ lies him to enjoNineuts, at the inagnilicent theatres of 
her sublime irregnlarilies ;—eiijoymcnls which are far more ap¬ 
propriate to the dignity of his nature. 

Ill geiu ral, the iiiduslrv of the inhabitants of 'riie>te is not 
equalled amongst those in the country part of V'encliaii Istria. 
The latter are excessively idlo. The soil' seems only desirous of 
offering its produce ; and one cannot but lament the apathy (tf 
the people, on observing them refuse the invitations of nature. 
'J'he fecmidity of the sea, wliieh would appear to be reserved 
only for nations who do not shave the hounlios of the earth, here 
aifords an nmisnal abundance, and furnishes an agreeable nutri¬ 
ment to the lazy devoiirers, who obtain it without fatigue, since 
their fishenneii need seal cely depart from the shores in pursuit of 
their avocation. Hence oil aiul W'ine arc the only articles which 
man n'qiiires from the soil in those cantons, and these it aH'ords 
him With prodigality. Both are held in much esteem : the w'ines 
arc of a particularly excellent quality, have an agreeable taste, 
and possess uu unusual degree ol strength; while their low price 
renders them attainable by all classes of society, and the people 
often avail themselves of this facility by drinking them to excess. 
7’he abuse of these excellent wines, and the repugnance of 
the Italians of Lstria to all kinds of exercise, cause tliciii to be 
atHicted with the gout at an early ppriod of their lives; and if 
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many lame* porsoris lie olvsci vaWc, this niuiarly is simply to be 
attributed to the imiuofUrale uie orspiritiioiis liquors, and not, as 
some pjasons have supposed, to a mal-conf’onnatioii peculiar 
anioir^st them. 

Cj 

One of the greatest advantages of Istria, is its vulnahle forests. 
I'loin these the republic of V enice derives the greater part of 
its timber for siiip-binlding ; but their cxl(’nt, perhaps, contri¬ 
butes to the general unheallhiness of the whole of this country, 
particularly the Venetian part. It is supposed that this kind of 
vegetable wall checks the progn .s.s of the currents of air from 
the east-norlh-east, and from the noilh-north-east, .'iiid prevents 
tliedi.sj)eision of the miwholesome e\lia!aliouswliich arise from the 
marshy grounds, that run along the sea-shore, and fur into 
theconntrv. 'I'liese malignant \a[)ours, which arc constantly dis¬ 
engaged l)v tlie heat of ihe climate, supposing even that they arc 
agitated bv the south and south-west winds, and driv(‘u towards 
the interior of tlie eontlnent, vet as lhe> do not rise far above the 
.soil, they eauiu't f>a!:s tlu' barriers formed .against them by the 
loresls, and coii'-ecpiently become stiignant in the vallies. Jlcrc 
it must he admitted they increase the fertility of the gromul, 
but they likewise ditfuse the germs of diseas(\ In order, how¬ 
ever, to lender these districts \aU;able in every point of view, 
it would perhaps only be necessary to decree, upon principles 
of pliilosophy and humanity, the (h^lrnetion of all the forests; 
or, liislcad of cuiliiig them pioniiseuonsly, as has hitherto b(‘ci» 
the practice, tlu \ might be regularly liewn, and a passage 
opeiusl for the currents of air, which would expel the miasmata of 
the inarslies tow ards lljo Adriatic Gulph. From such precautions 
it max be presumed that this <’ouutry would derive material be- 
uciil, and its couditltm might be still farther ameliorated by the 
attentixe observalion.T of active philosophers. It has been re¬ 
marked, that in dilferent parts of Europe, where the people 
liaxe complained of the unheallhiness of the climate, their 
complaints diminiditd in proportion as they demolislu'd thcic 
surrounding w oods, or w’hen circumstances compelled them to 
efte't their entire destruction. 

'^riie climate of Islria, however, is not so fatal to the native 
inhabitants as it is to foreigners; for amongst the former we 
frequently meet w itii old men: and if an almost invincible pro¬ 
pensity to idleness did not take po.ssessiou of them; if labour 
were to assist and devclope the vigorous faculties of their well- 
formed frame; if agriculture, by receiving greater attention, xvere 
to afford tlieni inoie wliole.soine nutriment; if, like all lazy 
people, they were not to accustom themselves to the use of spi¬ 
rituous liquors; in short, if the police, by preventive rcgula- 
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lions, were to check so pcmicious a propensity, there is no 
doubt that their endemic diseases would gradually disappear, 
and that even by the little attention that has hitherto been paid 
to their extirpation, they would no longer i>e considered as in¬ 
curable. 

M. Cassas, as lias been already observed, left Trieste with the 
French Consul, M. hertrand, the son of the Prince of Pars, 
and M. Crappin. 'I'lie latter, however, was the only companion 
whose constancy did not fail, and he attended our artist into 
Dalmatia. The two lirsl-mentioned persons became fatigued by 
their voyage at sea, and, iiiiding themselves obliged to renounce 
tlicir enterprise, they separated at Fiunie, and took the road for 
'IVieste by land. 

On (piitting '^Prieste, our traveller took his direction a second 
time towards l^)lu, which his new companion had a desire to 
sec ; and sailing along the coa'^t of Istria w’ith an excellent wind, 
th(;v soon arrived at Citla-Nuova, a small and ineonsiderabie 
town in the V(*iietiaii part. It is very imhealtliy and not popu¬ 
lous. Jt is asidfragiuit bishopric of Aquileia.. ITc only stopped 
here a short time, to see the bishop, with whom he was on 
fricudly terms, and v\ho undertook to give him recommendutions 
to some learned men in Dalmatia, as well as to his uncle, who 
resided at Zara. I’he wind continuing favourable, he embarked 
in haste, repassed Rovigno, wliere w'cre lying four gullies be- 
Joiigiiig to the Serene Republic, ahil by six in the evening he again 
j-caehed Pola, after having coasU d in less tlian seventeen hours 
upwards of eighty Italian miles, the distance between this town 
and Trieste. , 

The advocate Barbota, to whom he had letters of introduction, 
received him in a manner whicli reflected equal honour on his 
pohieness and his love for the arts. M. Cassas employed the re- 
iiiaiiKlcr of the day in shewing his conipunion the antiquities of 
P()la, and the next morning, at four «>’clock, he re-embarked. 
On leaving the harbour the pilot pointed out the wrecik of a Ve¬ 
netian vessel which had been lost a few days before on the 
shoals, wall which this coast abounds, a melancholy example to 
mariners of the danger wliicli here attends them. 

The w iiid, which had hitherto been so favourable, now became 
adverse, and it w'as necessary to tack a long time before they 
could double the promontory; indeed it was not without infinite 
fatigue that our voyagers succeeded in entering the dangerous 
gulpli of Carnero, or Flume, which some geographers spell 
Qiiarnero. This is the gulpli which Fliny calls ^inus Flana^ 
tints. But scarcely had they doubled the promontory, before 
they were assailed by a terrible storm, ihe gusts of which came 
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SO rapidly upon them, that they Mere in iimninrnt danpier of 
foundering, not having time to Jnfl’ up tlio^ sails, and iinding it 
impossible to gain the small creeks on their left. J'he}'\v«*re 
consequently obliged to ahandon themselves to all the Inry of the 
sea, under the conduct of a captain, whose ignoiancc and alarm 
rendered their situation still more eiitiea!; and it was not till 
they had passed the day in a state of the utmost anxiety, that they 
succeeded in taking refuge in the little port of St. IVlarie, where 
they thought tliemscdvcs happy in l»cing enabled to pass the night 
in some miserable lisbenueii's Imts. 

These kind of storms or liurricancs frequently occur in the 
Gulpli of Carnero. 'I’he mountains' of the l''riule, intersecting 
the peninsula of Istria, terminate at the promontory which is 
situated at tln^ entrance of the gnlpli. Tlnw also oppose a bar¬ 
rier to the north winds, whieli, striking against them diagonally, 
acquire by tiie resistance a more considerable refr;w ti\e force, 
and, thus passing ohliqjicly into thefhdphof Carnt'ro, where 
they meet with no opposition, they hnrsl foith with all their 
violence. 

7'he frequency of these occiirreiu os has rrnden'd this sea so 
terrible to the mariners of tlie coast, and the iiiliahilants of the 


iieighhoiiriiig countries have been so often witnesses of their fatal 
efl’ects, that their credulity induces them to account for the causes 
of such phvsieal intemperance, by llie most ridictdoiis talcs-. 
According to these people th(‘*slorms are excited i)y sorcerers; 
and in this respect, each individual has Ins own story. That 
wliicli most generally prevails is, that the sorcerers w hen tlie\ arc 
eniaged, which, it appears, ofun ha|)pens, kiii:lle great fnes in 
their caverns in the moimtains, and tiiat the earth, from the pain 
occasioned by them, hecomes afliiclerl, and raises such coin- 
inolions in the air, as cause tlie destruction of those against whom 
the wrath of the magicians is directed.— But as there are no 
direct proofs that these gentry hore such ill-will towaids ISl. 
Cassas, tlic rcad(;r can attach w hat credit he may j)lease to the 
above explanation of the tempests of Carnero. 

Our travLilers were detained by the had w eatlier at port St. 
I^Iarie, all night and the I'ollowijig day. ^J’he guards of a neigh¬ 
bouring fort w'ould not, without inucl) dilli( ulty, permit tln’in lo 
laud, under the pretext that tiny had no cerlilicatcs of health, but 
they found that this was only an arliiice iisnaliy adopted lo extoit 
money from strangers; a few seipiins, tlierefore, so«ni abates! 
their rigour, and lliey even iind< rlook to go to the hilts of the p»‘u- 
suntrv in the enviions, and procure them provisions, which, with¬ 
out the assistniice of these men, it w'ouid have been impossible 
for them to obtain in an uiid and almost uninhabited country. 
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On the second day^ the tempest having subsided, they re-em¬ 
barked; but were obliged tQ tack continually; being always in' 
sight of Mount Mayor or Mount Major. After beating for a 
long time oft the coast of the isles of Ossuero and ChersO; on the • 
starboard side; they entered a small gulph, dependent upon the 
latter isle, and cast anchor in the creek of Fortina, in. which' 
position they remained the whole of the next day. Here it was 
with infinite trouble that they succeeded in obtaining, by dint of 
money, a small quantity of wine from a convent of FrancisCaas; 
the only respectable inhabitants of these cantonS;for the natives are 
ahTio.st savages. At length, the wind having become more mode¬ 
rate*, they were foi tunate enough to drop out of the channel in. 
uhitrh they had suffered so much since they entered the Gulph of 
Curricro; and at six o’clock in the evening they landed at 
Fiume. 

'Hie isle of Cherso, at which they made a short stay, belongs 
to the Venetians, and gives its name to the capital town. It is 
remarkable fur the extreme smallness of 'its horses; M'hich, 
howc-ver, are not deficient in vigour or spirit, and arc of a grace¬ 
ful and delicate form. It is one of the largest isles of the archi¬ 
pelago which extends along the coasts of Dalmatia as far as Ra- 
»giisa, being a hundred and fifty Italian miles in circumference. Its 
t'liniate is wholesome: the soil, though uncommonly stoii}, is 
very fertile, and is watered by a number of rivulets. It produces 
no wheat; but its cattle, wine, honey, and oils, are much es¬ 
teemed, and in these respects it was a very important possession 
to the llcpiiblic of Venice. In the island there is a lake of a 
considerable size (seven miles in circumference): and the inha¬ 
bitants assured our travellers fbat it abounded in fish, and that 
among these, it contained certain families of the finny tribe which 
seemed to belong more particularly to the sea. This circum¬ 
stance has given rise to the opinion that it has a subterraneous 
communication with the salt water. 

. Fiume belongs to the House of Austria. The governor re¬ 
ceived M. Cassas with great attention. A la»g;e road which the 
ICmperor Charles VI. caused to be made from Carlstadt to this 
town, has rendered it extremely flourishing, by making it the 
.staple t>f all the productions of Hungary which are exported by 
.sea. It formerly constituted a part of Carniola; but about the 
middle of llie seventeenth century, it was divided from that duchy, 
and became a separate government. It is situated at the mouth 
of the Fiuniara ; and the narrow valley at the commencement of 
which it stands, is particularly fertile in wines and excellent fruits, 
among which latter its figs hold a distinguished rank. It is agree¬ 
ably built, and has a numerous population. The churches are 
magnificent, and the port is well frequented. Here is a sugar-re« 
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£nery here> which supplies the whole of the Austrian States with 
that article. Its M'ax-inanufuctory is equally flourishing: and 
these two important establishments occupy many hands. It also 
'.contains several considerable commercial liouses ; and^ in short, 
is held in .such high value by the couft of V'^ieniia, that the go¬ 
vernment has coHfcrre<l on it many peculiar exemptions. 

It was here that the Consul Bertrand, apd the son of the Prince 
of Pars, separated from M. Cassas, to return to Trieste; the 
adventures at Carnero having disgusted them with a maritime 
excursion. As to our author, his love fur the arts rendered him 
above fear for his personal safety. Having hired an armed boat 
with three vigorous seamen, he left Fiiime in company with 
M. Grappin, on the 11th of .func; and after a voyage of fivt; 
hours, they stopped to dine at a convent in the isle of Veglia.or 
Veggia. M. Cassas did iiutliud tliis isle to correspond with the 
praises bestowed on it by different geographers. Far from being 
as rich as they have represented it, the territory appeared to be 
dry, rocky, badly cultivated, and interspersed only with shrubs; 
and though it produces wines and silk, the quantity is far short of 
what had been stated. The only town here bears the same name 
as the island. Its port is tolerably commodious, and the galleys 
from Venice generally belay in it. It was here that M. Cassas 
first heard the IlKriun dialect spoken; and he observed that the 
breviaries of the priests wei'Q written in that language. I'lie 
name which the Sclavoniuns givt to tliis isle Kar, and the au¬ 
thors of the French Kncyclopedia suppose it to be the Curica of 
Ptolemy and Pliny. It is die island which Strabo bus denomi¬ 
nated C}ractica, and is remarkable in having for a long time 
formed a .separate state. Count John Frangipani ceded it in thw 
fifteenth century to the republic of V'cuice. 

After passing the heat of the day at Veglia, our two voyagers 
left it; and proceeded on their voyagt?, having on their right the 
isles of Urbo, Selva, Mclado (.sometimes called Zapuntello), 
find Ugliaii; and to their left the isle of Pago, the J^unta Uiira, 
&c. Tbe.se islands, according to Constantine Porphyrogenctiis, 
were formerly inhabited: they have at present some rc.sidents ; 
but notwitlistauding the cultivation employed by them, the pro¬ 
duce is insignificant. 'Fhe soil is so stony, uiui water is so scarce^ 
that corn w ill not tlirivc there ; the olive-trees can scarcely take 
root, and the grapes, are rare and meagre uu the vines. Here is 
found an abundance of the same marble as is contained in the 
high mountains of Italy, principaliy at Tcrraciiia, Piperna, and 
the environs of Caseita. It is hard, whitish, calcareous, and 
splits in the mortar like flint. It is but slightly affected by the 
artificial acids. When polished, the effect of the air acts but 
slowly on its surface; and it is only after many centuries that 
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it becoines rough, and that the grains of which it is composed are 
distinguishable. 

The learned Fortis supposes that the Dalmatian islands are the 
melancholy remains of a country which was once partly de- < 
stroyed by some great terrestrial commotions: and h,e believes" 
that he can recognize in the ostracities which he has observed, 
the matter which composes those extensive strata, of calcareous 
stone which he considers as the foundation of ail the isles, in 
question; particularly as the ostracites do not belong to the 
present seiis in this quarter, but could oiiiy have been deposited 
by an extensive and dideretit ocean, that at one period covered 
the soil. 

'I'he most fertile spot is .undoubtedly Uglian, or Isola Grosso^' 

11 would produce every thing in abundance, if it were not, like 
tile rest, unprovided with water: the inhabitants have none 
but what they collect in cisterns; and the riciier or more deli¬ 
cate individuals, W'ho cannot accustom themselves to this kind, 
are obliged to send for it from the Continent. The Uglianites 
ure distinguished from the other insular inhabitants by tlieir mild 
and amiable manners, their candour, and their hospitality. I'he 
Italian character has taken less root in the isle than on the 
coasts of the Continent. Even costume has little resem¬ 
blance to that of the other Venetiim possessions: the women 
in their dre.ss somewhat resemble tlie Morlacbian females, who 
have already been described. * 

Notwithstanding the dryness of the land, the winged insects are 
so niunerous, as to be insupportable, and it is difficult to protect 
the fruits and otlier productions of the earth against their ravages, 
ri'hc Illyrian snails mentioned by Pliny, and which the Romans 
considered as one of the most delicate luxuries of their tables, 
are found here in great abundance. It is known that Fulvius 
llerpiiius had at his coqiitry-seat ssveral reservoirs, or beds, in 
vvhich he reared this specips of insects for the express purpose 
alluded to. 

Most of the approaches to these islands contain numerous 
rocks, wliich render their navigation difficult aud dangerous: but 
what is even worse, these rocks afford refuge to the banditti who 
infest the seas in this quarter,, and who conceal themselves iii 
the recesses during the day, in order to avoid the search made 
after them by the Venetian gaUies, while at night they board 
and capture such barks as risk the navigation of die channel 
without being armed. Our travellers were alarmed lest they 
should have woeful experience of the audaci^ of these marauders. 
We have already said that, in order to avoid the heat of die day, 
they did pot quit Veglia till seven o’clock in the evening. 

Those who are unacquainted with the beauty of the evemngs 
in Italy, can form no idea of the spectacle afforded by nature in 

o a 
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4 he 9 p re^iQnq when the sun has sunk below the horizon. The 
absence of this luminary causes a cessationi>f hjeat: the calorific 
clouds disperse^ die sea and die mountains towards the west are 
deprived of their^ purple tinge^ and the sky exhibits nothing but 
pne, vast expanse of azure, beneath which innumerable zephyrs 
gently move; while every thing adds to the mmestic silence of 
pi^ht, as it gradually advances, embalmed with the odour of de¬ 
licious flowers. At this charming period every thing tends to pro¬ 
duce the most pleasing and voluptuous sensations, and the o()eti- 
jng mind gratefully contemplates the magnificence of the scene, 
it seems scarcely possible that such sliouid be a period of prepa¬ 
ration for the commission of crimes; but the human heart is 
corrupt, and this reflection deprived our travellers, in a great 
degree, of the pleasure they would have derived from such an 
evening as that which we have depicted. In the midst of tlie 
most sublime spectacle of the omnipotence cif the Creator, they 
.yfere obliged to recollect that they were men, and to provide for 
their personal security. They accordingly put into a small 
preek, fqrnied by rocks; where they lauded, and, tearing off a 
number of branches from some contiguous trees, spread them 
oyer tlieir boat, which by this means, t<^ether with the obscurity 
afforded by the shade of the rocks, was rendered scarcely per- 
peptible. They then retired to a diort distance, and concealed 
themselves among some bushes. 

It was now eleven o’clock, 'and the pale light of the moon had 
succeeded to the mild darkness of the evening, which slowly re¬ 
treats towards the west, where the twilight continues to linger 
till a late hour. All nature was enveloped in silence. Even 
the tide only transmitted at long intervals a few gentle waves 
towards the chasms in the rocksj and the monotonous har¬ 
mony of their motion was almost lost in the immensity of space; 
when suddenly a faint noise was heard at a distance, which ex- 
pited.the vigilance of our travellers, who soon ascertained that 
it was occasioned by 'jytgular strokes of the oar. The sound 
gradually increased; as did the alarm of our party, who knew 
not whether it proceeded from friends or enemies. At first tlie}^ 
were in hopes that the strangers would pass; but in this they 
were deceived, ior the bark approached nearly alongside of Iheir 
own, though this was not perceived by its cfew. At length they 
landed, and bt^n to pry about them; while,their arms struck 
against the very bush which concealed our adventurers, whose 
sensations, may be more easily conceived than described—the 
dighte6t~:mcni€>a,. -8igh, or even breathii^, might causc^ tlieir 
;^tructioB.’. Ill a: short time heard the banditti swearing at 
each other:: They are not here,” sgid the voices; ** they have 
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^one further on, and we have- missed tliem.’’ Having thus 
regretted the loss of their prey, and. that they had not been able 
vto shed blood, they accus^ each other of tardiness and n^li- 
^nce, and each endeavoured to acquit himself of blame on such 
a noble occasion: indeed a civil war seemed nearly bieaking 
out among them, because they had lost the opportunity of coniy 
initting a crime; while our travellers were themselves die un- 
.fortunate objects of their search, and at this instant Were, 
close to them ! At last, they resolved to put otf again in pur¬ 
suit of the fugitives; expressing their hope tjiat they should 
overtake them, and vowing vengeance for the fatigue they had 
thus fruitlessly experienced. With this intent they re-embarked; 
and the friendly oar soon dissipated the fears of our party^ and 
delivered them from any further information of the projects of 
the banditti. 

This adventure was sufficient to disgust them with nocturnal 
navigation, while it tended to deter them from passing the night 
at a distance from inhabited places: they therefore impatiently 
waited for the return of day; and, as soon as it appeared, 
gladly quitted a rock at which they had been in danger of termi- 
uatiiig at once their adventures and their life. 

I'iicy continued, during the day, to cruise along the coast, 
the aspect of which was as wild and desolate as can be conceived, 
till they arrived at Zara. Rocks projecting at intervals, barren 
and shapeless thickets; no soil nor cultivation; the heavy verdure 
of aromatic plants, mustic shrubs, fennel, hemlock, and rue; a 
burning sun, producing a degree of heat almost insupportable; 
and the remembrance of the perils which they had escaped the 
preceding night;—such were the subject. and tlie reflections 
which, during fourteen hours, jfatigued their eyes, their senses, and 
their imagination. At length, they .reached Zara; where they 
waited upon Dr. Siratico and Captain Gerousi, two enlightened 
and amiable men; who by the most affiible reception, endea¬ 
voured to make them forget the storms of Carnero, and the 
pirates of the Punta Dura. 

Zara is the most considerable place which was possessed by 
the Venetians on the Continent; and is a bulwark i^inst which 
the Turks have often made violent, though useless, attempts. 
The nearer you approach to this town, the more dbtant seem the 
isles which skirt the coast; the channel becomes wider, add . the 
navigation less dangerous, particularly for large >vesse]8. It wa| 
known to the Romans by ffie name of Jadm. Accordhig tq 
Pliny and Ptolemy it was a Roman colony, and the capital of 
Xtiburnia; that is to say, of that apace of country compruMsd be? 
tweeii the rivers of Zermagne and Ke^a, called by them die 
Tedanius and the Titim* £i the middle age it bore the naiim e€ 
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Diadora, and it is the only tovvn which has survived both the 
hand of time, and the wars which so long-ravaged these unfor¬ 
tunate countries. M. Cassas docs not coincide with the opinitm 
of Fortis, who asserts that in the progress of centuries it has 
rather risen to prosperity than continued to decline. On the 
contrary, he says, every thing indicates that it was once morecou- 
tiderahle tiiau it is at present: but particularly the ruins ot ccitaiii 
public monuments, which, from their nature, must have been 
situated within the town, though their remains now lie at a dis¬ 
tance without the walls;—these being now not more than two miles 
ill circumference, and containing in their compass live thousand in¬ 
habitants. 

But however this may bo. Zara, by its situation, is a town of 
the lirst iinjjoitance. It is built, on a tongue ut land, or jienin- 
sula, wliich was attached to the Continent by an islliinus of 
only about 30 paces in width, and W'hich is now' intersected by 
ditches; so that Zara no lonsrer has anv eoiumunicatioii w ith 
the main land except by draw-bridges, and is entirely sur¬ 
rounded by sea. At the head of the bridges just nu-ntioned 
is a fort, \Yhieh renders the approadi difHcult. its citadel, the 
fosses of which are cut in the rock, is excellent; and (lieie have 
been added three bastions, which are coiintenniiicd, liiu d 
with fiec-stone, and covered with counlerscarps. The cm tins 
are defended with excellent ravelins; and the wiiole is sm round¬ 
ed with covered ways and glacis. This furtiheatiun was the rc- 
aidence of the superintendant general of Dalmatia. 

llie Venetians acquired the above-mentioned town at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; at the time of the fraudulent 
negotiation which was entered into with them by l..adi 8 las, king 
of Naples, who pretended to be likewise king of Hungary. In 
I49B, Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, attacked it with siu'cess; 
but the Venetians soon retook it, since which time it has been 
Aubject to their dominion. 

Ill IIM its bisbopridl w’as changed into an archbishopric, the 
9ufi‘rugans of w hich are the bishops of Arbe, Vegia, and Ossuero. 
Our readers are, doubtless, surprised to hear of bishops in sm li 
small islands as these; but no one is ignorant with wliat prodi¬ 
gality such dignities were formerly lavished in Italy. 

The public buildings in Zara are mostly magnificent: par¬ 
ticularly the arsenals on land and water, the magazines or vvare- 
boiises on the quay, the civil and military hospitals, the bar- 
reeks, and the palaces of the superintendant (who has two; one 
in the town, and the other in the citadel already mentioned, in 
which latter be cbiefiy resides). The port is tolerably large, 
ajfi[ords u convenient anchorage for vessels, and' is defended by 
ftrong batteries. . 
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Antony a f^reat number of churches at Zara, the cathedral 
. almost alone deserves attention; but there is scarcely one of 
them which the best painters of the Venetian school did not 
think worthy of decorating with the' master-pieces of their art. 
'Fbe cathedral contains two pictures; one .by Tintoret,. and the 
other by the elder Palma. There is another by the last men¬ 
tioned -master, at St. Dominick’s. Tlie organs of this lat¬ 
ter church v\ ere painted by Scliiavoni: the church of Santa 
Mitria is still more richly decorated: besides a picture by the 
elder Palrna, it has a Vii^in, l>y Diumantini; a.St. Francis, 
by Tintoret; and a St. Anthony, by Padua : but at St. Ca¬ 
therine’s, we are particularly struck with a magniticent picture by 
’Fitian. 

'J''htro is likewise in this tower a great object of admiratidu 
for ilcvotees. It is the enti-e corpse of a holy Jew, and not 
of a hohf Catholic; for it is the body of old Simeon, who was 
so famous for singing the Nunc dbnittis, in Latin, in the Temple 
of J erusalem, where they were always accustomed to sing in He¬ 
brew. It is not known who Conveyed him from Judea to Zara; 
but it is certain that he did come, for the priests - and the people 
say so! And why not.^ If a connoissecir in sanctified relics were 
able to distinguish the body of old Simeon among the rubbish 
of a town which Vespasian and Titus laid, in ruins, 1 know no 
reason why he might not have sent; it into Dalmatia. '^Fiie one 
circumstance is not more difficult to believe than the other.— 
However, this skeleton is inclosed in a fine case, the paniieis of 
which are of crystal to those who know not what crystal is, 
and of Venice glass to those who have good eyes. These 
paunels are in silver-gilt frame-work. The body is exposed to 
the devotion of. the multitude on certain days in the year, after 
which it is carefully concealed. Except on the festivals, it is 
never shewn to any persons but the supreme magistrates of 
Venice, or to sovereign princes who may come to Zara. Is this 
done to improve die princes, or to benefit the saint t Perhaps 
both; but tlic canons and sextons certainly derive most advan¬ 
tage from the exhibition. , 

The environs of Zara are in a tolerable state of cultivation. 
Formerly no person was permitted to plant trees within the dis¬ 
tance of a league from the fort; but since the incursions of the 
Turks have become less frequent, and the alarm of the Venetian 
Republic in this respect has ceased, the decree in question is not 
regiirded, and several of the inhabitants have their country-houses, 
with very agreeable gardens. Society here is regulated by that of 
Venice: they have the same manners, the same etiquette, and 
the same luxuries. Literature also is not unknown in this 
town: which has an academy numbering ttmoug its members 
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Mveral distinguished men of science; and we must do them the 
justice to say, that they hestow much pains ih acquiring a propef 
knowledge of their couutry, while in almost every other part qr 
the worid the learned nierf Know eveiy tbii^ except what relates 
to 9 uch a subject. A few years ago, Messrs. Stratico and Bulio 
honored this towu with their presence. 

The Homan antiquities have not been so much respected at 
Ztira us at Pdla ; and though it was evidently as i ich in monu¬ 
ments as the latter town, there now remain but few vestiges of 
this nuture. We perceive, for instance, no traces of its amphi¬ 
theatre, w liieh was totally destroyed at the time of constructing 
the fortifications: the site is at presi'iit occupied with a rave¬ 
lin. 'Die antique nioimtnciit which is in the best preservatioii, 
^ the triumphal arch now forming the gate called St. Ciii w 
•ogone. It was, like Porta A urea at Pola, a testimony of at- 
fuctioii from a wumuii to the memory of her husband; and we 
learn by the inscription that her name w'as Me/ia Anniann^ and 
that of her husband L<vpiciHS Basins. The word emporium, 
which appears in the inscription, would seem to indicate that this 
arch decorated a market or other public place. 'Fhere' arc like¬ 
wise near the church of St. llelia, two magnificent fluted columns 
of tile Corinthian order, and of which the architrave, capitals, 
plinth, and pedestals, are in the best style. An inscription dis¬ 
covered ut no great distance frym this spot, and which has been 
removed to the church of St. Donatius, gives rise to the opinion 
that tiiesci columns btionged to a temple of Juno. I'his in¬ 
scription is a dedication to the August Juno (.fuvoni /hi^uhtte) 
by a woman of the name of Apuleia Quinta, tlie daughter of 
Marcus, in her name and that of her son, Lucius Turpitius 
Brocclms Licinius. 

lliese, however, are not the only inscriptions which were 
pointed out to M. Cassaif by th*c learned men who gave him such 
a handsome rec.eptioii. 'i'hey shew'cd him one which appi'arcd 
to indicate that the religi^ of Isis and of Scraphis was cultivated 
at Jadera or Zara : and this will be found to coincide with his¬ 
tory; which states diat when the Homans penetrated for the 
first time, into Illyria, they found the rel^ion of Isis established 
ill that country. lu anoflier- inscription, Augustus Caesar is de¬ 
scribed as the founder of the colony of Jadera; and as liaving 
b^ilt the waUs, to which some towers were afterwards added by 
one Viberius Julius Optatus’. M. Cassas also observed in a 
private house aii iuscriptioii likewise consecrated to the Em¬ 
peror Tiberius, by the eleventh legion and Publius Cornelius 
JJolabeila. 

It is much to he regretted, that die various monuments to 
wihich these ngBcripbous were annexed, have been destroyed; as- 
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l^cy might throw some light upon certain obscure parts of his¬ 
tory. If, for example, we could now behold that which cOn-- 
tallied the inscription relative to Isis and Serapis, (whether it 
Were a temple, altars, or statues,) it may be presumed, from 
the progress which has been made in. the science of antiquities, 
that some information might be acquired as to the origin of the 
Dulniatians. Hie same maybe observed with regard to those* 
alluding to Augustus and I'iberius, which must certainly have 
been posterior to the famous Dalmatian war; so that, if such 
inoniimcnts were in existence, they might afford many inductions 
relative to that great event, of which history appears to Have neg¬ 
lected various important details. 

J t is, however, doubtful, whether this loss could be repaired 

digging: as it is probable that a part, at least; of the destroyed 
monuments were situated in front of Zara; and that the sea, 
which gains so rapidly on this coast, may have covered them.' 
Fortis has ascertained that the ancient pavements of this place 
are now far below the general level of the water; and a short 
time ago, on clearing a part of the harbour, the ruins of some 
considerable edifices were-discovered. If tiiis observation be 
true, there is still less reason to expect that any of the monumenta 
of Zara can be, recovered: as it is well known that the Romans, in 
imitation of the Greeks, generally delighted in building, in their 
maritime towns, the finest edifices on the sea-shorc; and it is 
proved that the sea daily encroaches upon the site of the ancient 
town in question. Hence those of Zara are lost beneath the 
waters, and buried, perhaps for ever, from tlie curiosity and in¬ 
vestigation of the learned. 

One of the greatest privations experienced by the inhabitants 
of Zara, is that of water, which is extremely scarce; and some 
remains of an aqueduct which M. Cassas visited in the environs, 
prove that in ancient times they were under the necessity of em¬ 
ploying extraordinary means to procure it. The origin of this 
aqueduct is attributed to Trajan; but it is a question whether 
it was not constructed before his time, atid some antiquaries think 
that it is only indebted to him for repairs. There is still less 
coincidence of opinion with respect to the extent of this aque¬ 
duct, and the. place at which it received the water. Several 
writers have supposed that it came from the river Kerka; and, 
among others, Simon Glhibavaz, and Giovanni Lucia, quoted 
by the Abbe Fortis: but this leanied author clearly demonstrates 
that they are mistaken. However, the remains'of this aqueduct 
are still to be seen at a short distance from Zara; and by the 
direction of the arches, it appears, that it ran to some distance 
along the sea-shore : it is afterwards again perceived in the woods 
of Tustiza, whence it may be traced as far as Torcetta, at vyhicb 
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place' it serves as a path for peclcstriaii travrllcrs, and beasts of 
burthen. Some fragments of it are likewise .apparent near San 
Filippo and Giacomo, as well as at Zara-Vecchia; but beyond 
this spot it is entirely lost. At present, aitd doubtless for many 
preceding centuries, the inhabitants of Zara, being deprived of 
' tills aqueduct, have no supply but from the water preserved in 
•the cisterns; the unhealthiness of which, us well as of the air, is 
a subject of general complaint in this district, particularly in 
Summer. It may icasonably he supposed that these two circum¬ 
stances, together with the extinction of the Roman Empire, 
the ravages of the Barbaiians, the wars with the I’urks, and the 
diminution of commerce (\vhich has almost entirely centred in 
Venire), have contributed in no ordinary degree to the dejio- 
piilation of Zara, which at present contains only 50(K) iiihubi- 
tants, a nimiher bearing no proportion to that formerly contained 
within its walls. 

Among the men in this town distinguished by their learning 
and nrbanitv, and wliq were indefatigable in their attention to 
M. Cassas, he incntioiis Doctor Antonio Danieli, a pn)ressf*r of 
medicine, and an esteemed antiquarian. This gentleman )>os- 
scsses^ one of the most curious cabinets in these countries; and 
he took much pains in exhibiting it to our traveller. 'I’he orna¬ 
ments of his house are snflieient to shew his love for the aits. 
Surrounded, in a manner, by the ruins of Roman grandeur, he has 
zealously and tastt fuily collected them as an offering to the study 
and admiration of the enfious. He has, in particular, obtained 
an abundance of relics from the ruins of Nona, at a short dis¬ 
tance from Zara. ^I'hat town, which in ancient times was 
called jEnotufy or Ji'.uonum, is now nothing but a miserable 
village, inhabited by five or six hundred persons, though the soil 
contains eJl the vestiges of its ancient splendour. It is situated 
on a small island, in the middle of a port which was formerly the 
resort of numerous fleets; but the shoals formed by the mud de- 
}K)sited by a rivulet whivh here disembogues itself, have totally 
blocked up the entrance, and rendered it only an infectrons 
swamp. Here, however, resided not 'only those haughty Ro¬ 
mans who despoiled the w^orld; but, after them, those Sclavo- 
nian kings, so pompous in their vain shew and pagoanlry. But 
now, of all their grandeur, there remain only reptiles, mud, and 
stones! 

This mined towm has made aiAple returns for the consklerabla 
sums disbursed by Dr._ Danieli in causing excavations to be 
made in search of monuments, by affording him several very rare 
specimens; among which are four antique Colossal statues of 
saline marldc, which form a part of the decorations of his 
house. He possesses a very fine collection of Roman medals, and 
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three Greek tables which he procured from the Isle of Lissa: 
these latter were seen by Fortis, who supposed them to have 
formed part of some decree, and to be the fragments of the sig¬ 
natures of the senatoi's. He also has a line, collection of stones 
which belonged to various ancient monuments, and which he has 
obtained from ditferent parts of Dalmatia: among them is an 
inscription which was seen by Spoil at tin; house of M. Tom- 
iiiasotii, and which, doubtless, has since been acquired by M, 
Danieli. It is that which was consecrated to J’iberius by the 
eleventh legion, and by the care of Publius Cornelius Dolabclla 
lieutenant of tlie Praetor. 

JVI. Cassas also observed at Zara an um, likewise found 
among the ruins of Nona. It appears further that one of the 
finest gates at Zara, culled the gate of San Gringona, or Samt 
-Chryi^ogone, an^ which leatls to the port, ivas constructed of 
the ruins of a triumphal arch at Nona. The cornice of this 
gate is not supported by two columns, as Spoil has represented 
it, but by two pilasters of the Corintliiaii order, the lower part 
of nhich is entirely W'anting: and they appear truncated neai’ly 
at llie coiiinienccinenl of the arch; so that they not only want 
about two-thirds of their length, but also the whole of the bases; 
the capital (detached) and a part of the shafts being all that re- 

niaiii. , . . . . , 

yVlthougli the country in which i^ara is situated, is only known to 
the Venetians, and in general to the Italians, by the name of The 
County of Zara; vet the native inhabitants have preserved its 
ancient name of Ikotar. he County of Zara, howeve^ pro¬ 
perly so called, is more contracted than was the ancient Kotar; 
which extended as far as the banks of the river Cettina, as is 
evidenced by a stanza of an old Illyrian song quoted by Fortis. 
This fragment of versification proves that the ancient people 
here had' their poets, or bards; and it were to be wished tliat 
the productions of some of them could be collected and tr^s- 
latcd. ily such means we might form^ an idea of the poetical 
genius of those people: perhaps, it might be found ^alagous 
to the poetry of Ossian, with which our modern bards are so 
much delighted ; and thus xve might make some discoveries, or 
at least some conjectures, relative to their origin. It appears that 
the Illyriau song of which Fortis has translated a fra^^t, de- 
scribed the misfortunes of some king. The following is the quo¬ 
tation, as he has written it: • 

" Ustanise, KragUu Radoslavc, 

Zloga legga, i Zoriczii ZaspA 
Odbixete Liika, i Kapbavu ^ 

Jiauoi Kotar do voda Cettina 

H % 
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which he has thus translated: 

•" Awake, O King Radbslus! fate pursues thee, even when 
thou liest down to sleep till the return of morning. Korhni'ta 
and Litka have revolted against thee, an<i the plains of Kotar, 
as ftir as the waiters of Cettina.” 

Though these phrases, doubtless, present few ideas yet one 
cannot help remarking a sort of melancholy, which is u peculiar 
character iii the songs of Ossian just alluded to. But it is not 
/rom a few words that we ought to form a comparison. 

The district of Kotar, or County of Z ira, is tolerably well 
cultivated; Jiut is very uiihcalthv, particularly during sui iPi'r. 
This season is here’ remarkable for its intense 1 t at; aMd the ex- 
‘ halations from the mud and swamps an insupportable 

stench, and occasion violent fevers, which either in a few days 
terminate the life of the patient, or degenerate into iLe intermit¬ 
tent, and always obstinate, kind. 

On travelling through Dalmatia, and particuLirly in the County 
of Zara, one is often astonished at observing, not only the imm- 
ber of towns which were formerly celebrated though now 
in ruins, but also diat there is scarcely any of them in wliii h 
the population has survived the dei^tructioii of the monunients. 
This is a kind of phenomenon which the ravages of time, 
and the desolation of war, do not sufficiently explain. Such 
is Nona, lately inentioiu'd;, such are likewise Biograd or 
Alba Maritima, Urana Asseria, and several others. One cir¬ 
cumstance in particular, though not peculiar to this country, 
but to the powers by which it was conquered, may have given 
rise to this depopulation: It would appear extraordinary if 
we were to consider merely that the interest of all conquerors 
is to destroy the walls, to abolish the authorities, to mutilate 
the laws, but to preserve the f>eople in order to profit by their 
slavery and industry: but the surprise will cease when we ex¬ 
amine who were the powers that dispute<l the possession of 
these places; and, setti|[g aside the Barbarians, whose incur¬ 
sions certainly did not contribute to the preservation of the 
people, it will suffice simply to see the Venetians and the 
Turks engaged in their various contests for dominion. Wheu 
victory decided in favour of the latter, they always found 
that these countries were too far from the centre of their 
empire to afford them the hope of long retaining their cont 
quests: and hence their only care was to despoil them of 
all their treasures; which were carried off, together with the 
greater part of the cattle, and the men conveyed away as 
slaves. Thus, the fields being deprived of the aid of the la¬ 
bourer, and the shores deserted by ships and commerce, misery 
900U opened her tomb for the feeble remnant of the population. 
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which had escaped tlic desolation of war and the gullies of tlie 
pirates. If, on the contrary, the efforts of the Vcnttians were 
crowned with success, this new power, which might be said to be 
then coiitiiii.(l widiin tije wails of a flourishiiig cupititl, and without 
dcpviidcnt states, e\p('rienced the mania wiiich ^ifHicts all com¬ 
mercial people; namely, that of judging of their prospt'rity 
rather by the vi(‘w th.an by the employment of their riclies. The 
people of Veiijco, at the commencement of its grandeur, may l)e 
compared to the merchant who first occupies himself w'ith fill¬ 
ing Ins magazines, and then with coiiteinpluting tiie bales which 
he has accuuiulated, instead of reflecting that the advantage of 
his cuminerciul speculations is far less in the goods which he 
has in store, than in the returns which he will di^rive from their 
futun^ and distant circulation. Thus the Venetian peu|))c, at the 
beginning of their rise, attached no f’artlier importance to their 
conqut sis than w hat resulted from the greater or less portion 
t)t spoil which flow' d from these into their metropolis; and thus 
Dalmatia, whether it w'as in their liands, oi fell under {lowerof 
the Turks, was equally depopulated, plundered, and laid waste; 
because the empire of the latter was too cxttfisive to allow them 
to retain it, and that of the former too contracted to permit them > 
to piotect it. In either .situation, if the unfortunate rcniaiiis of 
the ptojile in that country existed for a short time without op¬ 
pressors^ tliey also lived without resources; and frequently par¬ 
ties of banditti, tlie impure remnant of the armies, the scum of 
the human race, dispensed in the forests, but who were always 
foreigners either to the Turks, the Yeiietiaiis, or the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes, would frequently rush into the towns, and aimo.st 
deseited villages, slaughtering the few inhabitants who re¬ 
mained, or 1‘orcing them to combine wdth these wretches them¬ 
selves. Such outrages drew down the vengeance either of the 
Ottomans or the Venetians: fir? and the sw'ord again followed 
in their train, and the destruction of the people was complete; 
because it was necessary to treat as robbers 'and out]aw.s those 
w horn they had not been politic enough to consider as subjects nor 
as slaves. 

JVJ. Cassas, having resolved not to prolong his journey beyond 
a certain period, made only a short stay at Nona and Zara-V’ec- 
chia. The latter town, which is now entirely ruined, was once a 
considerable city, called Blandona; placed, in the Itinerary of 
jAntoiiiinis, between Jadera and Arauna,—another town situated, 
in the time of tlie Homans, on the sea-shore, before we arrive at 
v^alona. In the course of ages, Blandona became the residence of 
some Croatian kings ; and this circumstance procured it the name 
of Biograd, or Belgrade, a general denomination which the Scla- 
vooiaus gave to tlic towns inhabited by their sovereigns. Accord* 
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log lo sonif! it was ruined^ with many other towns on this coast, 
,by : hut >ve know with certainty that it was completely 

destroyed l»y the Do^e Onielafo Faliero, at tlie. time of the fuinou)* 
war of the Venetians against the Jlinijjarians ; snid, as we lately 
observed whcii im oatiguiing tho causes of the depopulation of 
these countries, some banditti, intermixing themselves among 
die xtr’v small number of inhabitants who had survived the mi¬ 
litary (iestruclion, and tlius soon elfectiug a deplorable c!»ange in 
their niiinners, the republic, in order lo check their excesses, 
raus4’d a general massacre of the robbers, and of tlie aneieiit iu- 
faabitants with uiiom they were ctmfounde«l. If, Iiowcvlt, Bio¬ 
grad be someliiiies called Alba Maritiina, it is, lileruli), because 
these two words are the latin translation ot‘ the Sclavonian name 
Biograd, which moans or/ttVe, to which has been added the epithet 
viuritime.y to distinguish it ftoni other plac(‘s of llu- same name. 
If, likewise, the Italians have given it the iiaine of Zara-\'ercliia, 
ibis must have arisen from the false opinion wliich some (earned 
men ha>e entertained, that it was the ancient Jadera ; but it is now 
no longer to be doubted, that Jadera was siUiatt'd on the .spot 
^liich contains Zara. It is from some jiLscri})tions found in this 
place, that we discover Zara-Vecchia to have been the ancient 
Blandona. 


Vraiia, or Urana, which is not far from Zara-Vecchia, is lik»‘- 


wise a town in an entirely ruined slate, being one vast mass of 
walls and demolished buildings : it is an addititmul inoiumicnt of 
tlie ravages of war, and the vindictive fury of the \ tmctiaiis. 
Here, however, there is no dispute on the subject of its ai»- 
tiquiiy, fur nothing indicates that it existed in the time of the 
Homans. It was, how ever, a possession of some consequence to 
the unfortunate Templars, and w'as the rc'sidence of a grand-prior 
of this order. It also appears that tlie Turks had possession of 
it for a time, and that Iboine of their great men thought it 


w <»i lhy of their residence^ 


There may still be seen the remains 


'of the gardens of a Ti||[kish individual, whose riches appuii'iillr 
rendercri him so famous that his gardens have been desciibed by 


historians. His name was Hali-Beg, or Ali-Be\; and the cot¬ 
tage in which resides the priest of the few unfurtuiiale inh:d>i- 
faiits who may be said to vegetate, rather than to live, among 
|he ruins, is built on a spot which still bears the name of AIi-B<'}'s 
Gardi'tis. But in vain do historians ceii‘brate these gardens for 


dieir extent, the magnificence of their cascades, their fountains, 
dieir reservoirs, their shady bowers, or beautiful cypresses, whose 
fioiiibre verdure is so pleasant to Eastern nations. It is now im* 
|K).ssible to form a single id(.'a of their ancient splendour. Every 
thing is euiifounded, overthrown, destroyed i rushes and weeds 
pover tlie whole spot \ and, the waters having ruu off from their 
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brnkt'u I'liniinelK, have been absorbed by the soil, or rcnuun stag- 
iiajit ill llie vallies; tlie pavilions and the trees have disappeared, 
and nielancholy and misery now prevail on the sites which were 
formerly oenipied by voiuptiiunsness and luxury. 

The Cai avanseray, long since deserted, is nevertheless 

in a good state of preservation: one may, at least, distinguish its 
lorm and size; and it would be even now’ complete, if tin; neigh¬ 
bouring Morlachians bad not been suffered to demolish some 
parts of it in order to employ the materials for building their 
shapeless houses. I'ew persons are unacquainted w'ith tlie use 
of this sort of edifices, which in Eastern countries displav tlm 
iTiaaniticencc and hospitality of princes; and, among the U’lirks, 
till- latter quality is not only a moral virtue, but a religious prtv 
cept, vvliicli is rigorously observed towards both men and ani¬ 
mals. These earavans(M-ay.s are generally confounded witli the 
hrinxov khans. '^J'he very word ctf/v/tY/i/sm/i/, however, seems to 
indicate more jdainly their destination for the purpose jn-t alluded 
to; and in fact the caiavanscrays, particularly at the time of their 
origin, were Iniiit in desert places, where the dislanec' from large 
towns caused iiu onveniences hy the want of shclier to travellers 
and caravans; vvhih: the khans, which are inos! fr* tpuntly built 
ill towns, are made use of by foreign mer<hanl.s who travel from 
eonimeicial motives, and aie large enough lo atfoid not only a 
lodging for them, but also* magitzlnes for their ni( reli*andi/e. 
^I'hiis, for eXcUnjile, by a private convention with tlie Dltoniaii 
Poite, the I'Veiich had tlieir owii klians, which lln-y e\elusively 
oc( iip;(‘d at Aleppo, at Syria, and Smyrna. 

i rom vvliat lias been said, and from the sihiatioii of the hnild- 
ings miMUiotied, we may suppose that the one in qtieyti-.m was 
rather a khan than a caravanseray, since it was in a town near Ur 
tile sea, and not in a load frequented by caravans. Nevi-rtheh .ss, 
the term raravanst rat/ is knowm to be ailopted in Asia for all 
these kinds of t difices; -as it prevails not only in Turkey, but in 
Persia and tlie Mogul Coimtiy, while the name of khan is more 
particularly used in Turkey. In the iust-menlioned empire, 
every person was not hidiscriminately permitted to build a ca- 
ravanseiay; but this permission was considered as a m.iik of 
distinction. At one lime the iionoiir was conferred upon only 
the mothers and sisters of the sultans, lh<; vizirs, and the bashaws 
who had gained three victories over Christian opponents! 

But although much praise is bestovved upon the Turks for 
tlicir hospitality, this virtue is literally confined to tin htildingof 
the caravanseray, which allords a shelter for the traveller against 
the intemperance and injuries of llie weather: for lie linds iiere 
neither bed, kitchen, nor provisions; and it is necessary for 
him to bring every thing with him, or to purchase all ,he 
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may want after he arrives. Tlic form, the architecture, and 
the arrangement of the caravanserays, as we}! as of the bans or 
khans, are nearly the same. They are both, ip general, large 
square buildings, of one or two stories in height above the 
ground-floor: the interior faqades, which form the court or 
hall, resemble the cloisters of convents, and on the ground- 
floors are the magazines: the chambers in which the travel- 
• lers reside are above. In the middle of the court is a re¬ 
servoir, from w'hich the carru'ls and other beasts of burden 
quench their tliirst. The khans of Constantinople arc fa¬ 
mous editices. That of which the ruins may be observed 
near Vrana, must also have been very considerable, as its 
facade is 1.30 feet in length. It was constructed entirely of a 
fine marble, with an extremely compact grain, and .sus¬ 
ceptible of the highest polish. The Abb6 Fortis is inclined to 
think that these blocks of marble have been detached from 
some of the ancient buildings of the Romans. 

Rut if, among the desolated towns which I have men¬ 
tioned, and which are situated in the Couiily of Zara, there 
be one which inspires a peculiar curiosity and regret, it is 
doubtless Asseria, now called Podgrage. The surrounding 
wall of this town, mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy, is still 
entirely to be traced, ami part of it is even standing. Fortis 
observes that the Itinerary of Peutinger places here Asseria; 
which is the same as the Assesia of Ptolemy, and the As- 
sesia or Ascria of Pliny. I .shall merely remark, that tlic 
Ancient Geography, w Inch is inserted in the French JC/ici/c/o- 
padia in alphabetical order, makes no mention of Assesia; 
but speaks of the Asscsiates, which it supposes to be the same 
with the Asseriates, a people of Italy (wli« it asserts) were <le- 
scribed by Pliny as residing among the Alps. Vet it is known 
that the Alps terminate at Carnero, unless it be supposed that 
the mountains of Morluchia are a prolongation of them; and 
if so, it will appear snipping that Pliny should have confounded 
Illyria with Italy. However this may be, if vve form an opi¬ 
nion from the magnificence of its walls, this place must have been 
a rich depository of antiquities of every kind; and perhaps it 
would only be necessary to dig to a little depth, in order to pro¬ 
cure an abundance of materials for archaeologists. The circum¬ 
ference of the walls, which present a sort of irregular parallelo¬ 
gram, is estimated at 3600 Roman feet; and they are in almost 
every part eight feet thick, except at the shortest front, where they 
are nearly eleven feet. Tliey are lined, inside and outside, with 
large blocks of Dalmatian marble, extremely well cut, in the way 
the Italians call lavorati a hagno, and the French travaiUee& 
tn ruche. All these tables, or blocks, are of a considerable size. 
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and several of them are ten feet square. Some of these immense 
fragments of ^vall still remain, which are upwards of eight feet 
high; but it is probable that the greatest portion of these is 
buried, as we can perceive above-ground nothing but the arch of 
the only gate which is distinguishable. 

There can be no doubt that these walls w'ere fortifications; but 
what is very astonishing, is, that at one of the north angles we 
])erceive the form of a bastion with its faces and flanks, such as are 
constructed at the present day by our scientific engineers. Indeed, 
inimefons circumstances prove, that, if search were made, many 
valuable discoveries might be brought to light in this vicinity; as 
the environs of the town are strewed with mouldering masonry, 
consisting of carefully wrought pieces of marble, and other frag¬ 
ments, which evidently belonged to extensive buildings. Amidst 
all these ruins stands a solitary church, which has been constructed 
of the remains of the ancient architecture: as there may frequently 
be perceived in it pieces of cornice of an excellent style, and the 
remains of inscriptions, eitlier too much decayed to be legible, or 
so mutilated that the words cannot be connected. 

On surveying these ruins, it may be immediately seen thqt, by ft 
little expence in making excavations, there might indubitably be 
discovered many important relics, not merely for the study of 
artists, but likewise such as would tend to elucidate the history of 
this country, now so much involved in obscurity. The grandeur 
which may still be observed in the walls of Asseria, is a proof of 
the luxury and power of its ancient inhabitants; and in former 
timies the luxuiy of any place was particularly evident in its public 
edifices, which, more than any other point, is capable of affording 
correct ideas of the people among whom they prevail, it is 
known in what degree of esteem the Romans held those states 
whom they allow'ed to enjoy their protection and municipal pri¬ 
vileges; granting this favour only for services rendered by the in¬ 
habitants, for tried fidelity, or for wise conduct. Hie number 
of such places w'as by no means considerable, and the Asseriates 
were amongst the people who received these distinctions. ^ They 
appointed their own magistrates, were governed by their own 
laws, and, in short, exercised all the prerogatives of a free nation. 
Hence, every circumstance proves their importance, and shews 
the propriety of neglecting no information which might've col¬ 
lected from the inquiries of well-informed Dten. Let us then 
adopt the hope expressed by Fords, in hb remarks on the County 
of Zara, on his return to the town of Asseria, ffiat hb exertions 
to overcome tlic repugnance of the Morlachians to assist in such 
investigations may be attended with success* The causes of 
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their apathy are their general indiscrt'tioii^ and the avarice tninU 
fested hy certain individuals who, in piti^uing similar iPesearchesy 
caused these people to drag several pieces of antiquity as far 
as the sea-shore, without giving them the smallest remuneration. 
It has therefore happened that the Motlarhiaus, apprehensive 
lest such unproductive jobs might be repeated/ have, as often as 
they met by chance, on removing the soil, any objects of tliis 
kind, either broke them with their axes, or buried them again 
at a greater depth. Instead of perniitttug such outrages, it 
Would surely be advisable to stimulate them, by rewards pro¬ 
portionate to their labour, to respect and preserve these vuliiabh; 
relics, the greater part of which we might thus enjoy the hope 
of recovering. 

>\fter having taken this rapid survey of the environs and coun¬ 
try of Zara, M. Cassas and liis companion re-embarked, and con¬ 
tinued their voyage towards Spalatro. They had an excellent north- 
wind ; by which, in four hours, they had advanced as far as Sebe- 
nico: proceeding constantly along a narrow sea called the Channel 
of Zara; on the left of w Inch arc the main land and the higli 
inoiiiitain of Morlaehia; and on the right, a long and narrow 
spot, called the Isle of Pasnian. iMihoiigh the whole of this 
voyage is in salt water, the inultitiule of isles with which tlie 
coast is covered prevents the open sea from being visible; and it 
is only at the opening between the cast point of the Isle of Pus- 
man, and a large rock culled Morter, that, in the sonth-south 
west, the Isle of Coriiata is perceived, and in the south the sea, 
across the shelves of Pongliana. In general, it was, as has been 
already observed, amidst those isles, which cover the coast from 
Piume to the Culpli of Narenta, that M. Cassas pursued his voy¬ 
age. On his return from !5palutro, however, to Trieste, it was 
otherwise; for then, having no object to excite his curiosity upon 
the coast, he kept on the outside of all the islands, ami Urns 
avoided those numerous rocks and sho-als w hich arc here so dan¬ 
gerous to mariners. If it W'ere not for this, such kind of what 
may be properly called inland navigation is truly charming, by the 
variety of objects, and the singufarity of the landscapes. On one 
side are beheld a multitude of rocks of every form, whose rugged 
summits sometimes rise forty, fifty, and even a hundred feet, 
above the water, while olheis scarcely rise to a level witli the 
surface. Among this crow'd of islands,—some, uncultivated, ste¬ 
rile, and sandy, calcined by a burning sun, and presenting a per¬ 
fect image of the deserts of Africa, arc contrasted by others pos¬ 
sessing the most delightful vegetation, shaded by magnificent 
trees, enamelled with flowers, and watered by limpid springs, 
such as w ere frequented by tlie Naiads and Syhaiis of 
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ami ivhich ,by their appearance recal to the itnagmation all the 
fables of tlie bowers of 1 einpe. On the other side are the vast 
inountaiiis of the Continent^ the enormous bases of which extend 
to the sca-shore, or are sometimes protracted iii*land by fertile 
plains^ while their distant and blueish sumiiiits seem to cut the 
horizon. In one part among the huts of the Barbarians may be 
seen occasionally high coluiiiiis, the proud and solitary remains 
of majestic antiquity; in another large ponds, stagnant amidst the 
cultivation which surrounds them, and rellectiiig in their dull wu> 
ters the obscure appearance of the extensive forests: or the sea, 
the earth, the air, lilletl witli birds, some a[)parentiy Hoatiiig on 
the waves, other skinmiing the surface of the lakes, or rising above 
tlic to[)s of the highest mountains; while now and then the eye 
is agreeably relieved by lierds of cattle, a few labourers, monks, 
sbirri, &c. moving under tlic most beautiful sky. Such is a faitli- 
fid representation of the constant and interesting appearance of the 
coasts of J^ulmatia, and that immense archipelago in which we 
Jiave traced the voyage of M. Cassas from Pola to Zara, and i^ 
which we have still to accumpaiiy him from Zara to Spalatro. 

The lirst port at w hich our voyagers stopp<‘d, was Sebenico. 
To arrive at this fortress, they ceased to coast along the shore, and 
entered a very narrow canal; which they foliow'ed for some time 
between a high mountain on the left, which forms a kind of pro¬ 
montory at the entrance of the canal, and a Hut country on the 
right, which extends as far as Vergolia; at the upper extremity 
of the canal, and at tlic bottom of a small gidph, striking in-land 
lui the right, and receiving on tlie left the waters of the Kerka, in 
Sebenico. 

This town is the strongest place in Dalmatia: it has four cita- 
tlcls, all of which are excellent. One of them bears the name of 
St. Nicholas, and is situated on an island which has thence receiv¬ 
ed the name of San Nicolo di Sebenico. This island has been 
joined to the main land by a causew^ay or jettee. Spon, when 
.speaking of Sebenico, makes the citadel to include the works 
which form the enclosure of what is properly called the town; 
but which, at the present day, should rather be called only the 
body of the place; for two of the citadels are built upon two 
lu'igiihouring eminences commanding the town and port. These 
two are called St. Andr4 and the Baron. 

According to the calculations of Spon, the population of Se¬ 
benico amounts to no more than seven or eight thousand souls; 
but he asserts that, before it was desolated by the plague, the 
nuiuber of inhabitants was nearly twenty thousand. In the 
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opinion of M. Cassas, formed during his short stay in this town, 
the number has not increased since the time when Spoil visited 
these regions. 

With respect to the origin of Sebenico, opinions are extremely 
different. Those whose enthusiasm leads them*to consid<'r the 
Romans as the founders of all the anticnt towns (and whose 
error may appear very excusable when we consider the great 
number of houses which that people inhabited or embellished in 
this part of Europe), pretend also that they laid llie foundation 
pf tins place, and seem to think tliat it owed its commencement 
to a colony of veterans whom the Emperor Claudius sent hither, 
nhey support tlieir hypothesis upon a passage of Pliny the elder, 
which is as follow's: Tragurium, civinm liomanorum mar- 

ffiort notam; Siaim, in quem locum dh'ns Claudius veteranos 
misit.” But in this they have evidently been misled by the con¬ 
nection betw’cen Trasurium and Sicum: and as it is indubitable 
that Tragurium, so famous among the Romans for its marble, 
is Trail (which will be spoken of hereafter), they have con¬ 
cluded that 6'icum must have been in tlie same neiglibourbood; 
and have not been able to find any place except Scbciiico, to 
which they could apply this antient name, together with what 
has been said to Pliny relative to the veterans sent thither by 
Claudius. It is, however, certain, as the Abbe Eortis has justly 
remarked, that the 'Fable of Peiitinger relative to Dalmatia, 
mentions no place, the name of which bears any resemblance to 
Sicum, except Siclis; and this it places betiveen Trau and Sa- 
loiia, whither we shall shortly attend M. Cassas. 

It should be here observed, with regaid lo the Table of Peutin- 
gcr, that all the learned are acquainted with this production ; but 
having had occasion to mention it, there will be no impropriety 
in saying a few words on the subject, fur the information of such 
readers as may not be deeply versed in geographical knowledge. 
•—Conrad Peutinger was born at Augsburg in 146.!), and was 
equally celebrate! for his doniestic virtues and his talents. lie 
studied in the most celebrated universities of Italy, was after¬ 
wards .secretary to the Senate of Augsburg, and at length ob¬ 
tained the confidence of the Emperor Maximilian. The Table 
in question bears his name merely from the circumstance of 
its having been first published by him, It is a kind of itinerary 
of the Roman armies, or rather a sort of map of the military 
routes of the Enqiire, prepared under the reign of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great. One Conrad Celtes discovered it in 
the archives of a monastery in Germany, and presented it to Peu¬ 
tinger, who gave it publicity: but the least scientific observer will 
easily perceive that it is not the work of a geographer. The awk* 
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ward configuration of the lands and shores has some times amused 
the superstitious; and has led them to believe, that these irrre- 
gularities concealed some mystery. The truth, however, is, that 
it was the production of an officer not very well informed, or per¬ 
haps even of a priv. t soldier; who amused himself with inserting 
correctly certain names, but without precision as to their situa¬ 
tion, of the different places through which he passed, or in which 
he rested or encamped in the Empire. In Ae first-mentioned 
point of view, it is an useful w'ork, as it serves to clear up some 
apparent contradictions among the antient authors ; but, in the 
second, it is an unsystematic production. A superb edition of 
it was printed at Vienna, in 1753, under the snperintendance of 
Francis Christopher de Scheib, which is enriched with very 
learned notes and dissertations. 

To return from this digression.—Some modem writers are in¬ 
clined to think, that Sebenico was built by the Croats, about the 
{>eriod of the decline of the Roman Empire : but the most ra¬ 
tional opinion is that which Fortis has quoted from J. B. Giusti- 
niano, who wrote about a hundred years before him; and which 
for this very reason will be found to come nearer to the truth, as 
he lived at a shorter interval from the time when those men ap¬ 
peared whom he considers as the real founders of Sebenico. 
Giustiuiano attributes the foundation of this town to the 
Uscocians, or Sclavonians: whose character has been briefly 
described in a preceding part of this work. This town,” says 
he, was built by the banditti called Uscoques, of Sclavonia; 
who, before they constructed it, lived upon the rock on which 
the citadel now stands. When they descried vessels from this 
elevated spot, they descended from their haunts, and then sallied 
out to attack them in their barks, which they kept concealed at the 
foot of the rock, under cover of the woods. In the course of 
time they began to erect a few cabins, which were surrounded 
with poles called by them sibicCj a word from which the town 
derived its name of Sebenico. By the union of these corsairs, 
the town gradually increased. It is also supposed, that after the 
reduction of Scardoiia, many of its inhabitants retired to Sebe- 
iiico; which, having acquired the title of town, formed itself 
into an independent republic. Its liberty, however, was not of 
long duration : for the King of Hungary, who was at that time 
master of Dalmatia, took possession of it; and governed it in 
such a tyrannical manner, that the inhabitants, being unable to 
bear the insolence of .the Hungarians, came to the resolution of 
delivering themselves from the yoke, and of surrendering their 
town to the Republic of Venice: and this resolution they exe-* 
cuted on the ]2th of July^^ 1412, under the reign of the Dogo 
Michael Steno.” 
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If, however, the total absence of any vestiges -of antiquity 
clo not afford sufKcicntly strong pror>fs that Sebenico is a modern 
town, it must iievcrthelei;.s be admitted, tiiat of all the opinions 
relative to its founders, that of Giusliniano is the least repug¬ 
nant to reason. 'J'he choice of tlie place coincides uith the 
manners of the people whom he describes as having lixed tbem- 
selves in it; its situation is suitable to the nature and the Mip}>ly 
of their wants, its bicrcasc is confcMinablc to llie events of liis- 
lory, and its name resembles a fainiliur word in tlie language of 
the native inhabitants. 

Sebeiiico how'ever, such as it rcoiauis at presemt, is built in 
the form of an amphitheatre, on the declivity of a hill, behind 
which fiscs a chain of mountains called the 1 artari. 'I’lie dif¬ 
ferent kinds of marble which arc very common in all this part of 
Pahnatia, liLevvise enter into the compositiou of these mountains ; 
but it is not very valuable. Its colours are false and dull; and 
it is e\treajely gtaveUy, conscqiienlly harsh uudc'r the chis<'l, and 
not susceptible of a polish. 

Sebenico, next to Zara, is the most agreeable town in Dalmatia. 
It is inhabited by a great number of noble families, whose palaces 
are rich and elegant. An architect, or engineer, named Sam- 
mecheli, who is celebrated in Italy by several wine works, directed 
the construction of the cital, or fortress, A^liich defends the 
entrance to the port; and here may be observed a gate built 
upon the plan of Uiat by the same architect, which is so much 
admireil at Verona. The Dome, or cathedral, is a curious mo¬ 
nument, on account of its strength and Gothic appc'aruncc ; but 
it is not so much admired for the richness of the itisido, where 
profusion is displayed without order or tasb;, as for ctMtaiii parts 
of its architectui'e. The roof, for instuice, is a truly extraordi¬ 
nary work; being formed of large blocks fjf marble, -joined 
together with so much art and precision, that the hues of sepa¬ 
ration are scarcely perceptible. 

Sonic individuals of the seventeenth century did honour to Sc- 
bonico by their talents in the arts and sciences. Antoine V'eran- 
/io, Archbishop of Gran, afterwards cardinal, and Michael, his 
brother, deserve to be mentioned. The lirst distinguished him¬ 
self ill politics; and was ambassador successively to i^oiaiid, 
J'Vance, and England, as well as to several popes. 7’liese 
functions did not diminish his taste for letteis and the sciences. 

him we are indebted for the discovery of some valuable in- 
scriptioiis, and for the knowledge of several monuments uiikiiown 
before hi.s time. He wrote the Lives of some illustrious men 
of his age; a History of the feats and actions of King John, 
C>f Hungary- some geographical details relative to Moldavia; 
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liOltors oil tlic death of King John; some poetical pieces, finder 
the title of Leisure-Hoiir.s; ’and several otlier works in I^itin. 

Michael, his brother, was less fertile in productions; and 
far less fortunate, if it be admitted that high situations confer 
happiness, ft is sufy}>osed he was the autiior of a work, on 
the historical events of the Court of Hungary; but this is 
almost entirety lost, since I'ortis speaks only of a fragment of 
it. Some of his sons acquired a degree of celebrity in the re¬ 
public of letters. 

Some others have dignified Scbenico, bv their Illvriaii and 
l/atm piHitry. '^Hiose most worthy of notice are Gaurinus, 
Tranquilleu, Jacpies Annolnsi<!h, Pierre Difuico, Jolin Nar- 
diiio, and (ieorge Sirgorco. 'I’he arts likewise are uialer obli¬ 
gations to this town; as it produced two painters of considerable ■ 
reputation, tv’z. Martin Ifota, and Andrew Schiavoni. 

Martin Rota, though the least celebrated of the two, was 
nevertheless a man of talents. He must not be ceufounded 
with liernadino Rota, a Neapolitan poet, who was nearly con¬ 
temporary with him; and whose vei^ies, though almost forgotten 
at thi^ present day, caused so much enthusiasm during his life, 
dial his death, which happened in 157.^, was regarded as a pub¬ 
lic calamity. Martin was both a poet and a painter. Rew of 
his ])icUires rmnaiii, and it appears that he was most partial to 
engraving. In Italy, and particularly in Dalmatia, many hi» 
prints arc to be met with: the descendants of Cai dinal Veraiuio 
above-mentioned, have three jiortraits of that learned man, 
which w'erc engraved by Rota As at that period the art 
of engraving was not divided into distinct classes, Martin did 
not disdain to execute maps, several of wliich are yet extuiil. 
^riiey are considered as not very correct; this reproach, howevei, 
Joes not attach to liiin, but to the geographer who prepared 
them. 

Sebenico was also the native country of a man who holds the 
hi'bt rank in painting. Andrew Schiavoni (or, as he is coni- 
inuiily called by way of distinction, t/ie Schiavoni) was bom 
there ill and w’as one of the most expert masters of die 

Venetian school. His parents being in low circumstances, ia 
Ins youth his poverty made him neglect some parts of the 
charming art to which he bad attached himself; and the neces¬ 
sity of working with rapidity, in order to procure himself the 
means of cxisttmee, did not allow him to attain to perfection in 
his designs. But this defect was compensated by so many tine 
qualities, that he was considered as one of the first painters of 
the age in which he lived; an age too so fertile in men of genius. 
Titian, (Jeoi^iau, and Parmesan, in particular, were the mas- 
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ters under whom he studied. He iVss uncommonly successful in 
(minting women; and his heads of old ifien are highly spoken 
of. His strokes are easy, spirited^ and graceful; his attitudes 
are well chosen and contrasted; his draperies tastefully dis> 
posed, and all producing an admirable effect. To so many 
qualifications he added a gift which Nature does not grant to 
every painter, and which she refuses sometimes to even the 
greatest masters; a gift which can never be acquired by study, 
and for which nothing can be an equivalent:—the colouring of 
Schiavoni was excellent; and it is asserted that Tintoret, on 
many occasions, had before him a picture of Schiavoni, while 
he was executing his own. Being sprightly, well'informed, and 
of an agreeable disposition, he reckoned in the iininber of his 
friends the famons Aretin; and to this connection he was iii< 
debted tor a variety of ingenious ideas, of which he availed him¬ 
self in his compositions. 

If we arc pleased in finding a sort of analogy between the 
virtues of men or of nations who exist at a great distance from 
each other, it is equally interesting to imagine occasionally a re¬ 
semblance between their follies. Those who arc acquainted 
with the history of the Ghillican cathedrals, and have sometimes 
smiled at the details of those ridiculous festivals which, by 
the ignorance and licentiousness of the barbarous ages, \Vere 
combined with the gravity of religious ceremonies; those, in 
short, who know, that for 9 length of time there were cele¬ 
brated in various churches in France, the festival of the election 
of the King and the Bishop of Fools; at others, that of the 
Abbot of the district; and in some parts, even the Festival of 
the Ass:—those, I say, who remember that these ridiculous 
anniversaries were celebrated in the churches, will feel their 
cariosity excited by the discovery, in Sebenico, of one of the 
liuks of this chain of absurdities, forged by our credulous an¬ 
cestors; and the only one perhaps which has hitherto escaped 
the attention of the ii|quisitive. It was, in general, from Christ¬ 
mas to the Epiphany, that the people in France abandoned 
themselves to these indecent Bacchanalian rites; the cathedrals 
of Dijon, of Autun, of Viviers, and other places, were the 
theatres in which such scenes were exhibited. At Christmas 
also was elected a King at Sebenico, whose reign lasted a 
fortnight. For a considerable time, this pantomimical king was 
chosen from among the nobles; but at present they think it 
beneath them to amuse themselves with such buifoonery; and this 
chimerical*crown has therefore devolved to the dregs of the peo¬ 
ple. M. Cussas, who u us ut Sebenico in the summer season only, 
was consequently not witness to tliis cerRmony: but Fortis asserts 
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that this khg, notwithstanding the short duration of his autliority^ 
enjoyed several prerogatives of sovereignty; such, for example, 
as that of keeping the keys of the town, of having a distingubhed 
place in the cathedral, and of deciding upon all the difficulties or 
disputes among those who compose his court Hie town is 
obliged to provide him with a residence suitable to the dignity of 
his elevated .situation. When he leaves his house, he always 
wears a crown of wheat-cars; and appears in public with a 
robe of purple or scarlet cloth, and surrounded by a great 
number of officers. The governor, the bishops, and other 
dignitaries, are compelled to give him a feast; and all who 
meet him must salute him with respect. Wnen the fortnight is 
at an end, the king quits his palace, strips off his crown and 
purple, dismbses hb court, and returns to his hovel. On con¬ 
sidering this ceremony in a certain point of view, its folly 
might seem to have a {ihilosophical end; it might furnish an 
annual emblem of the instability of hutnan grandeur ; but it is 
doubtful whether those who instituted it hud such an idea 
view. 

One circumstance, extremely ludicrous,^ and which proves that 
pride is intimately connected even with our most ridiculous extra¬ 
vagances, is, that two of the suburbs of Scbanico (one called 
di Terra Firma, and the other di Marina) have each at the 
same period their particular king ; but they appear to be of sub¬ 
ordinate rank, and dare not enter the town without the per¬ 
mission of their superior. 

Even poets have sung of this custom ; as well of others no 
less laughable; but which liave now fallen into disrepute. Oti 
this subject, Fortis quotes some Latin verses, by one John Nar- 
dino, bishop of Zagrat: and which make mention not only of the 
annual election of this ephemeral king, but also of another cus¬ 
tom which was doubtless practised in his time :—it is a monument 
of the vulgarity of the people uf those countries, and deserves 
no reflection. The following are the lines alluded to: 

Sic Trino dicata Deo dum festa refulgent, 

Civis in hue sceptruin nobilis urbe tenet. 

Hie prius ostenso cclebrat nova nupta Priapo 
Connubiuin, et socias porrigit inde manus. 

The gulph (or, as it should rather be called, the lake) in whicfi 
Sebenico is situated, b the depository of the waters which forpi 
the lake of Scardona, before they reach the sea. Three rivers, 
the Kerka, the Goduchia, and the Jujossa, empty themselves 
into the last-mentioned lake; which runs into that of Sebe- 
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nico, by a canal, nearly three leagues^ in length: and that of 
Scbenico communicates with the se^ by‘ another, called 
the canal of St. Antonio. It was the latter which M. Cassas 
ascended, on his v'ay to Sebenico, before he reached Scardona, 
for the purpose of visiting the cascade of the Kerka. These 
lakes, and also, generally speaking, the three rivers just mention¬ 
ed, abound in lish, principally cels and trout, which are held in 
high estimation. They also afford a great number of crabs, 
culled bv the Dalmatians shilloni, of uhich the natives of the 
country make much use, and the flesh of which is peculiarly de¬ 
licate. These crabs are about the breadth of a hand. The 
tunny also appears here at a ceitaiu period every year; but 
the inhabitants on the bunks and shores are so indolent, that they 
derive little advantage from the riches which are thus offered 
to them by Nature; and all the piodiice of the fisheries is 
consumed at the tables of the few great men who reside among 
them. 

Agriculture is equally neglected, though the two lakes are sur¬ 
rounded by hillocks, which require only the plough. The same 
deplorable indolence causes the numerous and excellent quarrii's 
of marble to remain unexplored; though, if they were in tlie 
hands of a more intelligent people, they w'ould be made highly 
productive. But w'e shall not continue our observations on this 
subject; as natural history is foreign to the object of the present 
work, and as the interesting production of I'ortis may be con¬ 
sulted for sucli a purpose. We cannot, however, but remark, 
that one great source of riches to this country, if the inhabitants 
knew how' to appreciate it, might be found in two sorts of manna: 
one of which is acquired from the ash-trec, by means of incision, 
as is practised in Tuscany and Calabria; the other, which is 
merely a sort of farinaceous grain, is collected from a species of 
grass, such as grows in the environs of Cracow in Poland. 

Before arrivingjj^t Scardona, there may be seen on the shore, 
between the rivers Goduchia and Jujossa, some vestiges of lio- 
man monuments: there arc, likewise, some remains of a Mo¬ 
saic pavement, and the ruins of an ancient temple. Many 
more important fragments of antiquity might, doubtless, be per¬ 
ceived, if they were not buried beneath the water which has in¬ 
dubitably risen in this vicinity; as is proved by the dike that 
formerly joined the tongue of laud which separates the mouths 
of the two rivers, at a rock called Sustipanaz, and on which the 
temple stood; for this dike is now cntii ely covered by the water, 
and is no longer perceptible, though its existence in its entire 
state may still be ascertained by sounding. 
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M. Cassas made but a short stay at Sebenico. Having 
resolved to visit the famous cascade of the Kerka, it was ne¬ 
cessary that he should proceed farther towards the interior of . 
the country. He therefore re-embarked, again ascended the 
canal which separates the lake of Sebenico from that of Scar- 
dona, and shoitly arrived at the last-mentioned town. 

Scardona, uhich by the Turks is called Skardin, was con¬ 
sidered as a part of Turkey in Europe, and is sitnated nearly at 
the mouth of the Kerka; not exactly on tlie Adriatic gulph, but 
on the lake \>hich bears the name of this town, or from'which 
pcrha[)S it derives its own. It was once a celebrated place; but 
is now of little consequence: it is, however, surrounded by w'alls, 
and defended by two small forts. In 1120, the bishopric of 
.ladcra was transferred hither; and since that time it has always 
been the sec of a bishop, who is the suffragad of Spalatro. 

The Turks and Venetians have constantly disputed the posses¬ 
sion of this place. The former took it in 1352, and kept it for 170 
years. In 1522 they lost it in their turn ; but soon retook it, 
though some time afterwards the Venetians again expelled them ; 
and thus it has been alternately in the possession of each. It is 
indebted to these military and barbarous events, as well as to die 
ignorance in which its inhabitants have remained for so many cen¬ 
turies, for the abject state into which it has now fallen, as its popu¬ 
lation is extremely thin. The tine jnonuments M'hich had been 
left in it by the Ancients, are entirely destroyed; and it is diffi¬ 
cult at the present day to conceive that this was the beautiful town 
of Liburnia, and the place at which the States of that province 
assembled. Nevertheless, it would require only an enlightened 
govemment, to restore it in a short time to its former prosperity. 
Its soil is excellent; and it is famous for the good quality of its 
tigs, the delicacy of its wines, and the abundance of its pas¬ 
turage. 

'riie river which contains the magnificent cascade that excited 
the curiosity of our author, is that called by die ancients die 
Titius, and which formerly separated Libuniia from Dalmatia. 
The present inhabitants call it Kerka, or Karka. The learned 
Fort is, who allowed no kind of fatigue to overcome his anxiety 
for research, proceeded as far as the source of this river; and 
ascertained that it not only penetrated to a less distance in-land 
than had been supposed, but also that the best geographers have 
confounded this river with a torrent which descends from the 
mountains called Hersdwaz, and which is only supplied by the 
waters arising from storms. The following circumst#ice has o6- 
cusioned the errors of geographers: The upper bed of the tor-> 
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i;eiit is more than a hundred feet above the grottO from wfiich 
the Kerlca takes its source; henre^ when it is swelled by the 
waters^ of storms^ or die solution of snow, it is precipitated 
with violence from this great elevatitm, and may be said to fall 
at the very place where the Kerka, originates. It would ap¬ 
pear as if the bed of this river was only the continuation of the 
torrent, or that the torrent is the origin of the Kerka itself: but 
this is not the case ; for in summer, when the torrent is dried up, 
and its bed, which is nearly thirty feet wide, is exposed to view, 
there is no cascade at this place, and the Kerka is perceived 
flowing grand and majestically from its grotto. 

It is, however, certain, that the name of springs may be given 
with propriety to the waters which issue from this grotto: and 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, that the subterraneous 
river here begins to see the light; for its course is even here 
wide and deep, since Fortis attempted to ascend it for some 
distance, by the aid of flambeaux. He is of opinion, that if 
he had been in a stronger boat, and had taken precautions for' 
securing his lights from the drops of water which filtrate iu 
abnn^Hce from the rock, he might have advanced much further, 
notwithstanding the resistance opposed to his progress by the 
rapidity of the current, and the embarrassment often occasioned 
by the stalactites, or by a species of sand-stone very common 
in these districts. ITiough this is generally called Kerka-stonc, 
the waters of that river do not contribute to such kind of stony 
productions, but those of the higher currents; and among 
others, of the torrent lately mentioned. 'Hiis kind of stone is 
successfully employed here for the construction of houses: the 
blocks are easity hewn, are extremely light, and consequently of 
value for arched-works or vaults.—M. Cassas had not suf¬ 
ficient time to proceed as far as the source of the Kerka. 

Before we speak of the beautiful cascade of Scardona, it will 
be necessaty to gi^ an idea of the river to which it is indebted 
for its origin. 

The cascade of Scardona, the only one which was seen 
by our artist, is the fifth and last formed by this river in its 
course. It is also the largest and most majestic; although that 
of Roehislap, which precedes it by some miles, is likewise 
worthy of notice. It is to be regretted, that his time was not 
suflScient to allow Cassas to proceed as far as that fell: as we 
should then have been indebted to him, not only for an account 
of it, but also for some ideas relative to the ancient Bumum, or 
Libipiiia, 9 |the Romans (for writers vary as to the name), 'llie 
rufeg of this town consist of stones, dupersed sdoog the road 
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lilhtch borders on the Kerka: many of them are often found 
srithin the space of a mile; and several still bear inscriptions, 
though tliey are extremely decayed. In the whole distance there is 
only one ediiicc which remains standing: tliis is composed of three 
arches; one of which is much higher and largec. than' the other 
two, and is twenty-one feet in diameter. 

As the highest of these arches does not separate the smaller 
ones, it is obvious, that on the other side of it also there must 
have been small arches; which is further proved by the appear¬ 
ance of the origin of the arch, at the external facade of one of die 
walls supporting it. But it is not easy to ascertain whether these 
arcades w'ere more than dve in number, and hence arises an 
uticertainty as to the real intent of this structure. Its thickness 
will not admit it to be considered as a bridge, and its form docs 
not correspond with that of an aqueduct; for in this latter case 
it must be supposed, that considerable masses of building were 
raised above the small arches in order to maintam a level wiUi 
the larger ones. The question then arises, whether it could ■ 
have been the entrance to a temple, or the portico of some 
palace? But this is equally difficult to discover; and if this ob¬ 
scurity be not cleared up by some inscriptions (which might be 
obtained by digging), it is presumable that no informadon will be 
acquired on the subject. 

Some miles beyond these ruins, between the Convent of St. 
Archangelo and Kochislap, is thd cascade which bears tlie latter 
name. If its fall be not as great as that of Scardona, its ap¬ 
pearance, though of a different character, is not less striking. 
The river here is of considerable width. A bridge of sixty 
arches (an ancient work of the Turks), some mills, and several 
cottages, are the picturesque objects with which art has en¬ 
riched the landscape. A considerable number of small islands 
divide the bed of tiie river into canals, which are shaded by high 
trees. The cascade does not possess the monotony of great 
taracts: it is not an enormous mass of water, precipitated entire 
into an abyss; but consists of twenty rivulets, which differ io 
their form, w^th, and the rapidity of their descent. Some of 
them dart proudly above the . summits of the rocks, and disjday 
these to the eye, beneath the parabola described by their forin^ 
others stream lightly throi^h chasms of rock, that have bepi 
polished by the friction of their waters, whose course hiw 
tinued tor. centuries; others rudely strike against the projejcting 
fragments, which they cover with their snow-white foam, aban¬ 
don them with a roaring noise, pass from one obstruction to aoof 
ther, fall from considerable heights, rebound, e mf ifi n all y deacensb 
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ing, are lost in one general bed; others still more gentle In their 
progress and obscure in their fugitive cottrse, have wrought 
^einselves a passage through the vast body of the mountainSf 
whence they slowly arrive at the lower bed of the river, and add 
their placid and languid waves to the impetuosity of tliose from 
tlie more elevated cascades. But if tins cataract, by tlie agreeable 
^riety of its numerous appearances, presents a striking object to 
tlie traveller, it must be admitted that its charms arc eftaced by 
the imposing and majestic aspect of that of Scardoua, and 
perhaps there is no similar scene in the world, except the falls of 
the Niagara, that can be compared with this latter in magni¬ 
ficence. 

This inimitable scene made such a deep impression upen our 
traveller, and so greatly excited his admiration, that we shall 
describe it in bis own words; and thus enable the reader to con¬ 
ceive himself situated at the distance of four or five fathoms from, 
and in front of, one of the most superb s))ectac.les in the world. 

** At the plnec where 1 shall suppose our small boat to be an¬ 
chored, the Kcrka is the widest. Its culm and limpid w'aters 
may be said to slide, rather than roll, over a bottom of intid, re¬ 
jecting on its surface the vacillating corn which ornaments its 
banks. The almost imperceptible boundaries of the river, permit 
tlie eye to wander to a distance over the ineado\> s; or to rest upon 
the verdant [thiins, enamelled with tluwers, whose brilliant colour 
lenders more vi’ild and pu^turesque the greyish slopes of the 
rocks and other barren eminences, the unequal sides of w hich 
fiorm the limits of the valley. I'he white triangular sail, scarcely 
swelled by the zi'phyrs, is seen conveying gently, along the crystal 
stream, the frail bark; conducted by the spiritless and enervated 
DiUniatian, whose idle oar rarely disturbs the smoothness of the 
current. A mild and soothing melancholy here prevails. I'lie 
tones of the shepherd, who, in some cavity of the rocks, breathes 
bis Illyrian ditty, which his memory inherits from that of his an¬ 
cestors, plaintively vibrafe along the sides of the mountains. The 
awful noise of the cataract suffers no dimimition, except such as 
is occasioned by the distance; and being thus continually alike, 
without any variation in its monotony, it does not seem to dis¬ 
turb the general solitude. 

** As the narrow valley through which the Kcrka passes, sinks 
diagonally to the right, the momitains which border on the two 
banks appear to join behind the cascade, or to inclose it in a 
semicii'cular form. TIic bushy ti'ces, the willows, and poplars, 
which embellish the front of the scene, and rise above the dikes 
or terrachsj do not allow the eye to observe the course of the 
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liver before it arrives at the spot >vhcre the fall eommcnces; but 
it may easily be coucGived^ from a bluish cloudj or rather a kukl 
of luminous vapour, vrhich the linipidness of the water, coutrasted 
with the celestial azure, redect hmizontally- along tlie bases of 
the mountains. Above the beautiful verdure of the trees which 
are elegantly grouped, and profusely dispersed over the wide and 
rugged ^r/aciSf which bounds the valley, are seen a mitnber of 
large hills, whose baneimess and grey appearance form a striking 
contrast to the vigorous and brilliant colouring with which the 
fore-ground is decorated. At the left and highest extremity of 
this giacisy is the solitary turret of a small aud modest oratoiy, 
constructed by some devotees, ft must be Cqnfe&sed, that tlie 
appearance of this little chapel produces a pleasing sensation in 
the heart. Yes, it is here 'indeed that man can form the most 
sublime idea of the Almighty: the great events of nature arc the 
primary testimonies of a divinity; for human agency could not 
have forced a river to surmount rocks which serin to have been 
raised to oppose its progress. Art, it is true, may produce, in a 
garden, the captive waves of a few timid Naiads, and confide to 
the obedient marble the care of dispersing them in reservoirs of 
alabaster; but God alone tauglit.tlic river to dart through these 
green and bushy masses of trees, whose majestic front shades 
and conceals from the c\ e the long chain of rocks which dispute 
its passage. The efTect appears to be produced by magic: it 
seems as if the great number of streams proceeded from, or were 
propelled by, the tops of the trees, as their clastic foam appa* 
reiitly roll along the summit of the forest. To the left of this 
sublime scene, the river appears entire; disdaining, as it were, 
to collect tlie immense number of streams which have tleserted 
it ill the valley. It is here that, in all its power and majesty, it 
descends from three distinct and successive eminences; while the • 
surface of the water, which may be said to receive a higher polish 
from the velocity pf its fall, rivals the purest ciy’stal. 

“ At the foot of the first three shelves or steps where the river 
divides, the united summits of a few trees, whose trunks arc con* 
cealed by a variety of objects in the fore-ground, intersect with 
a verdant line the whole width of the cascade; but as the water 
approaches, it becomes still wider. A semicircular terrace, pro- 
Ipnging its colossal propulsion over the abyss which receives it, 
thus curbs its velocity. The iiiinietise body of water fills the 
noble contour of this long and heavy terrace: the land seems to 
tremble from a distance by the weight of its fall; Ae air, em 
being displaced by the water, seems at first to hiss or sigh; which 
sound at length increases, till the noise is so terrific that the ear is 
not able to sustain it: nor can the eye at last comprise the extent of 
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4he view, or the mind sufficiently admire Uie f^wful appearance of 
die whole* 

, But if the traveller feels inclined to take a more distinct 


view of the cascade^ and for this purpose approaches nearer to 
this great work of nature; then the different circumstances which 
acquired a sort of harmony by the distance from which they were 
beheld by, and the order, airangeineiit, and unity, which seemed 
to prevail w lien the minute parts could not be inspected— all are 
changed, and nothing prevails but confusion, chaos, or the most 
horrid distraction! There are then no longer to be seen that uni« 
formity of masses, that beauty in the groupes, that majesty in 
the combination; but we behold innumerable rocks, broken, 
steep, and dispersed, presenting frightful points, which appear 
to be rising frdin behind die water and the trees. It is no longer 
a river; but an ocean roaring and rushing with fury against the 
shapeless masses which obstruct its course. These, always at¬ 
tacked and always capable of resistance, seem to have sustained 
the stiuggle from the commencement of the world: while their 
terrible and fugitive conqueror strikes and overcomes them, then 
passes aw'ay and buries himself in the sea; whence arising in va¬ 
pour, he swells the clouds which form tempests, and by thus 
transmitting him again to the earth, enable him, perhaps after a 
lapse of centuries, to re-commence his indefatigable career. 

" But however magniheent such a spectacle may appear, there 
are times and circumstances under which its pomp is subject to 
variation: for example, when, by the return of spring, the snow 
is dissolved, and swells tlie bed of the river; or when, in the 


course of the summer, the waters are alimented by some aoci- 
dental storm. On such occasions, the cascade entirely changes 
its character; and no longer presents that incalculable number of 
varieties, the aspects of which give it so many graces and embel¬ 
lishments; it becomes, as it were, more grave, or still more 
immense, and perhaps^on this account alone more noble, 
but less attractive. At such a period, the enormous mass 
of water partly conceals the rocks which compose the bar, 
and even the trees which at other times seemed to sport amidst 
their pointed summits:—sometimes, even all these ol^ects arc 
concealed by ttie vastness of the inundation. Tlie river then 
occupies the wliole width of the valley; and no longer suf¬ 
fers itself to be divided into streams; but, rolling over the 
rocks, seems to buiy them in its bow^. The weight is now 
increased a hundred-fold; the fall is terrible, and the noise inces¬ 
sant; die current carries away, in course, trees which it has 
torn up by the roots, the ruins of cottages, and the carcases of ani- 
which have been destroyed by its sudden and uneEpocted fmy. 
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Tims though the pleasure of the spectator is great, his terror 
is far greater. He becomes sorrowful by the monotony of the' 
picture; and the idea of a general destruction prevents those de> 
lighlful sensations, which would otherwise be excited by the view 
of this grand master-work of Nature. 

M . Cussas, after Itaving staid as long as possible at this spot to 
satisfy his curiosity, again descended the Kcrka to regain his boat, 
which he had left at anchor at S.'benico, and in which he was to 
continue his voyage to Spalatro. Before re-embarking, however, 
he took a cursory inspection of the valley and burgh of Slosella, 
which lie to the right on entering the bay and canal of Se- 
benico. 

The vall(?y of Slosella is a peninsula or long tongue of land,, 
which advances between the canal of Zara and the lake ofVrana; 
and is linally attached by an extremely narrow isthmus to the 
high mountain situated to the right of the bay of Scbenico. 
The appearance of this valley is frightful; from the aridity of’the 
mountains, their deep fractures, and the barrenness of the small 
portion of land, or rather of the dust collected in their chasms, 
in this obscure corner of the world live a horde the most .sa¬ 
vage, or rather the most w'eak and brutal, of any in Dalmatia, or 
perhaps even on all the continent. This truly degraded race has 
no other instinct than that of destriict'ion. In these parts there 
are to be found neither corn, useful plants, trees, nor fruits; 
and the w’l ctched people tear up, without reason or prudence, all 
tliat the land attempts to bring forth for their support. ]iut their 
inconceivable ignorance may be imagined, when it is known, 
that while they actnuliy root up trees, grain, and even grass, they 
respect rushes, broom, and thorns! Having by such madness 
become incapable of hading proper food to support their mi¬ 
serable existence, they are obliged to subsist upon shell and 
other hsh, which the sea deposits On the sands, or w'liicii the 
pity of some fishermen from the neighbouring countries grants 
to the relief of their indigence. Without care, energy, industry, 
or even ideas, they remain all dgy sitting before the doors of 
their miserable hovels, or on the rocks which surround them: 
their physiognomy is W'an, shrivelled up by the sun, and dis¬ 
gusting by filth; their looks are ghastly; their hair black and 
stringy; their body is meagre, and their stature isdisproportioued. 
They are more timid than wicked, more brutal than fero¬ 
cious: they do not appear to be susceptible of the most simple 
ideas; they are equally dull in comprehension, retention, and 
imitation; and seem to have no conception that the world is 
capable of affording any thing either useful, convenient, or 
agreeable. 

CASSAS. L 
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If we were to describe these people as savages, it would be 
an insult to tiu; liumaii race; for they have neither the candour, 
the affecting simplicity, the pride, nor the indc‘peiidence, of that 
character. Savages are tlie first link of tiic chain ot human na¬ 
ture : these people almost appear to be the last of some other. 
Their origin is unknown; but it is pretended that they formerly 
remlered themselves terrible to the Turks. ' Perhaps, if one were 
permitted to stop at coiijeetures, this circumstance, which doubt¬ 
less derives its origin from some obscure traditions, would lead us 
to suppose that they are the unfortunate remains of the Uscoqiies 
or Sclavonians already mentioned; v ho, under the oppression to 
which they have been subjected, ina} have lost for ever, not merely 
the dignity, but even the intelligence and reason, of humanity. 

^riie.-e observations of our tiavetler agree with the opinion of 
the cel(*brate(l Fortis; who, wlu'n s[)(‘alving of the natural history 
of this part of the county of Seheiiieo, and of the vast quantity 
of fish which arrive in all seasons in the environs of Slosella, says: 
** Notwithstanding the abundance and variety of these fish, the 
lazy inhabitHiUs of Slosella neglect all the advantage to be derived 
from them: they pass the wlu)le day in the open air; and devour, 
without bi'cad, and often without cooking, all the fish th<‘y can 
procure. In the spring, these indolent peasants live entirely upon 
cultle-llsh; wliich they catch by iinincrgiiig into the rivers the 
branches of trees, to which ^this fish adheres for the purpose of 
spawaiing. Jf a more diiheult method were necessary to procure 
this kind of food, they would, I li* 'uly believe, rather starve than 
resort to it. They are the ener-iies of their own welfare, as well 
as of that of others; for, in order to oppose the introduction of 
drag-nets, which had been attemjitcd by their lord the abhe 
.feromc Draganicli Varenzio, they threw large stones into the 
ponds, rivers, and obout the shores, though that method of fish¬ 
ing would have been of the greatest advantage to them all.” 

it is impossible not tp experience an involuntary sentiment of 
regret, on refiectiiig thsit such a brutal horde should have suc¬ 
ceeded a people who astonished the world by their victories, 
their science, and their power; and one cannot but feel coinpas- 
flion for those great nations, which, from the summit of their 
glory,prophesied tlieirown immortality, and from whose example 
the sages have iiitreated the goik to grant them every thing but pride! 

Not" far from this valley of Slosella is supposed to be the 
Colcntum mentioned by Pliily. At present, the isle on vvliich 
this town is believed to have been built, is called the isle of 
Mortar: its vestiges were considered by M. Cassas of but small 
importance, and he did not pay them much attention. Some 
fragments of wall, of handsome cornices, of antique vases, and 
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of srnlptured stones, were all that be met with. A few medals 
and inscriptions have been found here; hut-they have all been 
taken away hy curious visitors, probably to enrich their private 
cabinets. However it can not be doubled that this isle con< 
tains many of such relics, which, if discovered, would be of 
importance to goograpiiy and history: but the siispicioiis jea¬ 
lousy of the iubabitunts will m( t permit them to be sought for. 
I’liey indeed exhibit, as will as the people of the neighbouriug 
districts, tliat ill-humour which results from the ingratitude with 
whit'll their exertions to acquire antiquities (as 1 lately observed) 
have been repaid: the 'I'urks also having more than once resided 
here, the people are no strangers either to tlieir ignorance or their 
prejudices; and they concur witli them in the opinion that the 
excavations proposed by men of science have no other object than 
the acquirement of treasure; so that, under this idea, their avarice 
induees them to preserve in the cuiih w hatever may remain there, 
though they will not give themselves the trouble to look for it! 
7’he isle of Mortcr, the extremities of which are rather steep, 
rises towards the centre; and from the siniiinit of the hillock form¬ 
ed by this cdevutioii, it is said that the greatest part of the remains 
of the ancient town was formerly perceptible: but barbarism lias 
paid even less resjiect to them than time, and they have been de¬ 
stroyed to build the w'alls of a church consecrated to die Madonna 
diOradiiia .—I say barbarism, not because this censure applies to 
the erection of the Catholic temple iT hut because the reproach is 
applicable to the men who, for the purpose of building it, de¬ 
stroyed the monuments of the arts, in an isle which, like all the 
rest of this coast, is like one uninterrupted quarry of fine and ex¬ 
cellent marble. 

i3ut if the traveller here finds his curiosity little satisfied with 
res))ect to the study of antiquities, he is repaid by the richness 
and the magical appearance of the country. From the top of 
the hillock the view extends over an arm of the sea, which being 
almost always concealed by the iiunibcrlcss coasts and isles 
that cover it, the wrinkles of its surface by the motion of the winds 
are scarcely perceptible; but it reflects incessantly the golden rays 
of the sun, or the azure of the skies. 

In the north horizon, at an immense distance, may be seen 
the highest summits of those famous Alps wliich seem as if they 
descended by steps to bury themselves beneath the sea. To 
the east is seen a prolongation of a chain of the steep mouii 
tains of Morlachia: to the south and west the view is lost in the 
vast depth of the Gulph of Veiiicei and hovers over the Dalma¬ 
tian archipelago which separates Morter from the waves of the 
Adriatic; while, nearer to the eye, the capes which intersect the 
shores of the county '^of Zara display a charming whiteness. 
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But what gives a considerable addition to the beauty of the pic> 
ture, is that multitude of small shoals aiul islets, which, nearly 
all covered with wood, and ornamented with the most brilliant 
verdure, seem, by their mysterious shade, their agreeable retreats, 
and their peaecfiil solitude, to realize those enchanting fictions of 
the poets, those fabulous times of ancient Greece, when every 
bow'er was inhabited by Gods, Cupids, Nymphs, and Pleasures. 

Nevertheless, this striking view’ of the graces of nature, so de¬ 
lightful to minds capable of reflection, is totally lost upon the 
ignorant inhabitants, who would be unable to enjoy the pleasure 
afforded even by the appearance of Elysium. How unfortunate 
is the man who possesses property in these districts!—his tenants 
are his tyrants; his revenues arc alms: if he complains, tliey 
threaten him; and, to save his life, he is obliged to kiss the hand 
by which he is plundered. The fi’equeut incursions of pirates, 
the facility of evading the law's by flight, the convenience of this La¬ 
byrinth of inaccessible and mostly unknow n recesses, and that spi¬ 
rit of independence which originates in avarice and owes nothing 
to the virtue of liberty,—these are the causes which excite in 
those men that sentiment of injustice towards the proprietors, who 
entrust to them the cultivation of their lauds. This is the melan¬ 
choly, though inevitable, result of long-continued discord; of the 
wars which arise from it, of the vices which accompany them, 
and of the impolicy of the contending pow ers, whose only ambi- ' 
tion is to enslave the people, w ithout having any regard for their 
morals. Hence the inhabitants of Morter do not cultivate the 
land, but plunder it: the plough is guided by caprice and cupi¬ 
dity; and they never think of what would be best, but only of 
what will be rapid: they care not whetiier, by their bad manage¬ 
ment, they waste or exhaust the soil;—they will have produce, 
and to obtain it they destroy. 

But though these people seem to be ignorant of, or to despise, 
the general principles of agriculture; though they prefer the 
criminal advantages ofjpiracy to the legitimate resources of the 
commerce w'hich might arise from their situation; though they 
neglect Ashing, even for the tunny, which, from the abundance 
of this lish, would be extremely beuefleial to th<:m; there are, ne¬ 
vertheless, some branches of industry to which they devote them- 
8 elves,- 7 .such as extracting threads from the broom, which they 
, employ in the manufacture of a kind of cloth. They go in search 
of Uiisplant to a considerable distance from their houses; and, in 
order to procure it, tli^- travel oyer all the isles from Capo dTs- 
tria to t^ie extremity of Dalniati^, and, even, on the coasts of Isticia. 
Tbey adopt nearly the same process as is used to strip the bark 
from hemp and flgx: they do not steep it either in rivulets or 
ponds^ but in the marshy grounds vvhich are covered with 
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.sca-Wiiter; they afterwards leave it to dry, and then break it 
with a kind of flai! to separate the flaxy portion. Tliis 
substance, though very coarse, in consequence of their not having 
studied the means of bringing it to perfection, they spin and form 
into cloth; but it is of such a harsli nature, that it can only 
beeiiiployed for making sacks, or packing up merchandize, and. 
the most hardy peasant can scarcely venture to wear it for 
apparel. 

Nof; far from Morter, but on the continent, and in the environs 
of a burgh called Vodizza, they collect the marasgues; a kind ef 
cherry, which is employed at Zara to make the liquor so cele¬ 
brated in most of the cities of Europe by the name o f marasguin, 
1'he learned Eortis is of opinion tliat this burgh, whose name of 
V'odizza is derived from voda, (which signifies reate?' in all the 
dialects of the Sclavonian tongue), is situated over a subterra¬ 
neous river; which he compares with that which supplies all the > 
wells at Modena, though he supposes it to be smaller, not so 
deep, and to rim between stratifleations of marble. It is indeed 
a fact, that on digging in several parts of this territory, the cur¬ 
rent has been met with at an equal depth, and its course is always 
in the same direction: these circumstances tend strongly to sup¬ 
port the opinion of that learned writer. 

M. Cassas, having re-embarked at Sebenico to proceed to 
Spalatro, left on the right, when passing through the channel, se¬ 
veral small isles which appeared to be more sedulously cultivated 
than that of Morter: the largest of them is the isle of Zuri. 
i^'isbing is a general avocation in all these islands. The inhabi¬ 
tants salt the iish; and its sale procures tliem a considerable re¬ 
venue, so as to enable them to live in easy circumstances. The 
vine and the olive-tree grow equally well in these spots, and the 
oil and wine extracted from them are of an excellent quality. There 
is no doubt tliat the Romans had considerable establishments in 
all tliese islands; which is fully attested by the ruins to be seen in 
every direction, as well as by the medals and inscriptions fre¬ 
quently discovered. One of the latter, found in the sixteenth 
ccntuiy in the isle of Zlarin, attracted the attention of many 
learned men of that period. It consisted of the epitaph of a queen 
named Fansiana. Their embarrassment arose from the silence 
of history; which says nothing of this pretended queen. After 
long and useless researches, they were obliged to resort to 
conjectures; and the most probable hypothesis which occurred 
to them was, that this epitaph related to some queen who 
had been nsade captive by the Romans, and banished to this 
isle after having appeared in the triumphal procession of a con¬ 
sul. But it may be asked, did these learned men see die 
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inscription in question? Did they examine it; is it known what 
is become of it; or ifiay they not have been ^tccivcd by spurious 
copies? Was Pamania the name which was read? or might 
not tile letters have been effaced or badly formed (nhich was 
frequently the case with those seiilptined anterior to the reign 
of Angustus)^ so that they may have read Pamania instead 
of Pamania, which would have shen n tlie inscription to re¬ 
late to the Paafiauia, or festival instituted in conuncmoratioii 
of the victories of Paiisaiiias? As to the title of queen, said to 
have been found in this inscription; it might have related to Juno^ 
to whom the ancients gave it as an honorary term, and who pre 
sided at the festivals, particularly among the Greeks.—In^sidcs, 
it might have been a votive inscription, and not an epitaph: but, 
in short, these questions which I am proposing rest likewise 
only upon conjectures, and certainly siipjjositions arc not to be 
refuted by the same kind of argument. 

Of all these isles, however, that of Zuri, besides being one of 
the largest, is also one of the Highest in Roman antiquities; and 
it would be well if they would excite the attention of sonic learned 
men of the present age. It is to be hoped, that the century vvhirli 
lias lately commenced will be distinguished by this kind of study 
and research; and that their promoters will repri'ss the prejudices 
of ignorance and avarice, which cause the resistance, on the 
part of the different hordes, to the making of excavations, the 
importance of which is well understood; and that, in short, this 
science, which may be considered as hitherto only superficially 
knowa in con.seqiicncc of the opposition and indifference of go¬ 
vernments and the ridicule of interested individuals, will cea.se to 
be conjectural. This hope is founded upon tlie direction which 
the events at the close of the eighteenth century have given to 
mrinkind, relative to glory and the arts. Every age thinks itself 
called upon to adopt, and be proud of, the reigning taste ; but 
taste is only a relative term,—it is a^sentimcntal impression receiv¬ 
ed from the surrounding objects; and w'heii it is refined, it docs 
not prove that men are more learned, but that they are bcttiT. 

Our traveller, leaving on his right the isle of Zuri, directed his 
course eastwards, in order to discover the great canal of Rraza, 
on which Spalatro is situated. He passed between the two little 
isles of San Marco and Piaiica, left to the south the isle of Zi- 
vaiia, and rounded the western pbint of the isle of Trau, having 
on the south-east that of Solta. Though the isle of *1 ran is 
only separated from the continent by what learned travellers 
conceive to be an artificial canal, yet this work, if it proceeded 
from the hand of man, is doubtless of high antiquity; for Pto¬ 
lemy and Strabo speak of Trau onlv as an island; and yet, on 
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consulting S{ran> we find that the opinion of tliis canal being a 
work ot' art, ia derived from the assertion of a learned man who 
IKed in his time, Jolin Lucius, who was born in that country, 
'riic authoi'ity of Lucius ouglit, in the present case, to be of 
s<inie weight:—he was a man of distinguished merit; who, being 
boi n :it IVau, but educated at Koine, acquired by his know- 
leiige the estueiu of ail the men of s^cieiice who flourished in Italy 
ill the begiiiuing of the seventeenth century; and by the advice 
of tlie celebrated Ughelia, wrote the history of his country, un¬ 
der the title of Dalmatia iUrntrata, sen Commentaria jKc- 
rnm Dalmatia, ct Croatia which he published in i(jOY); it 
was re-priiited at \'ieniia in 17o8, and also forms a part of the 

Scriptorcs Re rum Ilangaricarum.’* 

A wooden bridge forms a communication between die con¬ 
tinent and the isle of Tran, which appears likewise to have been 
separated from the isle of Kua by a canal cut expressly fur the 
purpose: this is lined with a solid wall, and intersected by two 
.stone bridges, on which drawbridges have been erected to faci¬ 
litate the passage of vessels, lienee the houses which cover the 
sliores of the isle of Bua appear to be, and in fact are, die 
suburbs of the town of Trau, which is built on the opposite bank 
of the canal. This canal is three hundred and fifty feet wide; and 
serves principally as a harbour for the barks, w'hich, being too 
slight to brave the storms of the* sea, navigate from shore to 
shore between Istria and Kagusu. 'I'he first establishments 
formed upon tiiis territory are attributed to the Greeks: and 
this suppo.sition is an additional tribute to the sagacity of that 
people; who, when about to found a colony, could not choose a- 
more advantaguous situation; a more fertile soil, than that of the 
two islands and the neighbouring coast; a climate more analo¬ 
gous by its mildness to that of Greece; or a country more gene¬ 
rally variegated and agreeable. Pliny has spoken in high terms 
of the marble , of Trau, and some naturalists consider it to 
be that known in the arts by die name of marble of Istria. 
Fortis, however, does not exaedy coincide with this opinion, 
and he gives exellent reasons for his doubts; but these are foreign 
to our purpose. 

llicre remain but few fragments of antiquity at Trau and 
Bua. Spun has faithfully given the inscriptions which had been 
discovered there, and which even now exist entire. None of 
these arc of a public nature; but belong to family monuments, 
con.secrated by conjugal love or fhiternal piety. The circum¬ 
stance, however, which rendered. Trau celebrated in the latter 
ages, was a literary quarrel wliich took place in Europe on the 
P'*cteuded discovery of a fragment of a manuscript of Petrouius. 
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Europe was divided into three opinions; Italy and Dainiatia sup¬ 
ported its authenticity, France and Holland denied it, and Ger^ 
many remained neuter. Spon saw this manuscript, and seemed 
to think it genuine. It must, however, appear very singular, 
that in the same page in which he decides upon it as an original, 
he a few lines lower discovers it to be only a copy; since he 
owns, that in page 179 may be found the date of the year and 
month in which it was written; viz. on the 20th November, 
1423. Kut what induces him to believe lliat this was a copy 
made from the original, and not a fabrication, was the knowledge 
that in that age there were no persons who possessed such ta¬ 
lents as Petronius, or who could have succeeded in passing off 
their own compositions under his name. Besides, wlien Spon saw 
this copy, it belonged to a learned man named Slatitius, who then 
resided at Trau; where it formed a part of his library, or rather 
part of a volume made up of a variety of pieces. This volume 
M'as of the folio size, tolerably thick, and contained copies of the 
poems of Tibullus, Catullus, and Propertius; then followed the 
works of Petronius, as they w'ere known before the discovery of 
this supplement; and lastly came the supplement in question, 
which was the subject of so many disputes, under the title of 
** Fra^nentum Petroiiii Jirbitri, ex libro dedmo-qn'mto et 
sexto-aecimo.’* This fragment contained the Feast of Triinal- 
cion, such as it appears in modern editions. The manuscript, 
or rather the copy of the manuscript of the author, if it he true 
that this fragment was written by Petronius, is not now at Trau, 
and Fords did not see it. According to Spon, the writing was 
fine, and very legible; all the pieces contained in the collection 
were done by the same hand, and the heads of the cliapters and 
poems were written with blue or red ink. There is certainly no 
doubt that this ia«a manuscript of the fifteenth century; but does 
this prove that it is a copy made from the original, or from a 
copy itself so ancient' to be contemporary with the time of 
Petronius, abd thus to remove all doubt relative to the subject f 
However this may be, the iHscoveiy of the manuscript in question 
is generally attributed to doctor Pierre Petit, physician, of Paris; 
who successfully devoted himself to the cultivation of Latin 
poetry, and was one of the seven who formed what was then 
called the Latin pldade of Paris. He died in l687> In l665 he 
found at Trau the manuscript alluded to; it was printed in 1666 
at Padua and at Paris; and then began the literary warfare, which 
ceased on the maUitScript being deposited in the library of Paris, 
where it still remains. Equ4l success, however, did not attend 
other firagilients of the same author which, it was pretended, 
were afterwards discovered at Belgrade. 
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The isle of Biia^ under the Em^ire^ bore the name of Boas: 
and was rendered of importance by the exile of several celebrated 
personages;—if those persons should be called celehrated, who^ 
by theological disputes^ which were termed heretical disturbed 
men’s consciences^ and excited doubts, which are always more 
fatiguing than absolute belief, or negative incredulity; and who, 
by their vain subtleties, infused discord into states, and fanaticism 
into parties. The agreeable situation of the place, however, and 
the mildness of its climate, did not render their exile rigorous. It 
is highly favoured by nature; since it produces the fhiits of both 
Europe and Asia, while the' palm-trees of the burning soil of 
Africa are naturalized in it with success: the dates, however, do 
not attain that maturity which is necessary to m^e them valu¬ 
able. Tliis isle furnishes that precious bitumen known to na¬ 
turalists by the name of asphaltes; and which is asserted to have 
been employed by the Egyptians for embalming the remains of 
their kings. 

Trail, as well as Bua, is sedulously cultivated: but principally 
along the shore, to the width of about a quarter, of a mile in¬ 
land ; because tlie hills of the internal parts present many ob¬ 
stacles to a more enlarged tillage. Trau gives its name to a 
county the extent of which is not confined to the isle in ques¬ 
tion, but comprises also. a considerable part of the continent in 
front of it.—It was there that our traveller saw the fine plain of 
Castellij so greatly extolled by all authors who have written Upon 
Illyria, and which extends from Trau as far as the ruins of the 
ancient Salona. It may be truly said, that in no other countiy is 
the art of cultivating the vine and olive-tree carried to greater 
perfection; for there are exported annually from the little county 
of Trau thirteen thousand barrels of excellent oil, and fifty thou¬ 
sand hogsheads of very fine wine: figs and almonds are also 
among the number of its natural riches, but it does not furnish 
wheat in proportion. 

Amidst so many agreeable circumstances, however. Providence 
has sent a plague, which is unfortunately inextinguishable; it is 
that of insects. The temperature and short duration of winter, 
which is in general ve]|;y mild, and in all the low parts of this 
country is felt for scarcely two months in the year, preserves them"* 
from death, though their delicacy would prove their destruction 
if they were subjected for two or three days to even a slight frost. 
All the grain is generally infested by a worm, which is here 
called Magnacoz. These insects blast the hopes of the most 
abundant harvests; and perhaps the impossibility of opposing 
their ravages is partly the cause that the industrious agriculturist 
prefers the culture of the vine and olive to tliat of wheat, to Ae 
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success of which the genera! fertility of the soil is so well adapted. 
But man here finds this destruction of the Articles necessary fof 
his support an inferior misfortune: his very life is every instant 
iu danger, from the assaults of two species of venomous tarantula. 
These are known in the Illyrian dialect by the generic name of 
Pauk, which is applied to all species of spiders; but one of 
them is the the real tarantula, so well known, and justly diteadcd, 
in Calabria, llie other is the tarantula of Corsica^ known in 
that island under the name of Malmignata, and which differs 
from the first by having shorter legs: but they both have the 
common property with those of Naples, of teing hairy and 
speckled; while, if any variety be perceptible, it is only in tlie 
colours. These odious creatures, whose very appearance is 
disgusting, do not possess the timidity of other kinds, which fiee 
from the sight and approach of man; but they are at once mis¬ 
chievous and ferocious. Their attacks are not confined to the 
purposes of defending themselves or of procuring food; and it is 
only by continual vigilance, that those whose labours keep them 
in the fields the whole of the summer, can guard against them, and 
all their precautions are often unavailing. Sleeping in the open 
air must be particularly avoided; cither in meadow's, at the foot 
of trees, or on the stacks of grain which are got in. 

Fortunately, these insects seldom penetrate into the houses; so 
that the fields are the theatre of their animosity. Their bite pro¬ 
duces here the same effect as in Calabria aiid Corsica; and tiicir 
poison is communicated to the blood with dreadful rapidity. The 
most effectual remedy is to cut off immediately the piece of flesh 
which has received the impression of their teeth, or to cauterize 
the wound with burning charcoal or a hot iron. The least delay 
often proves fatal: in such case a heaviness is speedily felt over the 
whole frame; the circulation is checked; tlie blood coagulates; 
drowsiness succeeds, uttcndi'd with convulsions and delirium 
which terminate in dci^i. A violent agitation is the only means 
of preserving the patmiit from the destruction which threatens 
him; and it is the acknowledged necessity of this which has given 
rise to the opinion, that the venom of the tarantula is to be ex¬ 
pelled by music. It is however certain, that in the counU of 
Trau they do not have recourse to music; but exercise the pu- 
dent violently, and for along time, in a kind of swing:—this 
produces abundant transpiration, and sometimes nausea; which 
saves the person’s life, by diminishing the mass of venom ab¬ 
sorbed, and restoring the blood to its pro-per circulation. But 
though life is thus preserved, it is, unfortunately, very seldom 
the fibres of the brain are unaffected; so that the patient often 
losbs' his senses. 
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After taking a rapid glance over the isles of Trau and Bua« 
Cassas doubled the most eastern point of the latter; and his 
pilot leavii^ the qape to the north, he was soon in sight of Spa- 
latro, which is situated at the bottom of a bay of the sitine name. 
To the left, and before entering this bay from the sea, there ijs a 
deep gulph: closed to the south by the coasts of the isle of Bua; 
to the north, by the shore which extends* from tlie Punta di San 
Stephuno to San George; on tlie west, by the coast of the con¬ 
tinent; to tlie east is the opening by which this gulph empties it¬ 
self into the canal of Brasa. On proceeding westward up this gulph, 
we find in the north angle the channel of Salona, where the river 
of that name discharges itself: but in order to discover this it is 
necessary to seek for it in the extremity of the gulph; because, 
lying ill an angle, it seems in the perspective as if the coast of 
Spalatro adhered to that of the continent, though it is on the 
opposite side of this canal. 

On arriving from the sea we find the bay of Spalatro closed on 
one side by a tolerably high cape, called Punta di San Ste- 
{ilntno; and on the other by a kind of promontory, on which are 
still [lerceptible the ruins of a furtihcation, called the fortress 
Ddle Boticelk. This fort defended the isthmus by which the 
proniontory is attached to the continent; and as the fortified 
pait commands the land, it seems to have been constructed for 
preventing the enemy, in case of a siege, from occupying this po¬ 
sition, by which he might be able to cut off the communication 
between Spalatro and the sea. The fortifications, however, were 
inconsiderable; and they derived their principal advantage from 
their elevated situation, whence the attacked could fire down 
n])oii the plain separating the promontory from the high moun¬ 
tain on which is built the fort of La Grippe, which we shall pre¬ 
sently speak, of. They consisted of a single W'all, flanked by two 
irregular anil two demibastions. 

At the entrance of the bay we discover Spalatro; and nothing 
is more interesting than this perspective. Tlie first range of 
buildings which strikes the'eye, are the high and long walls which 
inclose the Lazaretto: at one end they reach to the great mole 
which encircles the port; and at the other they join the fortifi¬ 
cations of the tow'll, and seem of themselves an immense and 
formidable rampart made to cover this part of Spalatro. In 
front and on the edge of the quay, which extends along the port, 
there appear, with undescribable majesty, the august remains of 
t)ic long and stupendous colonnade which decorated the maritime 
fagadi' of the palace of Diocletian: it immediately gives an idea 
ol' this Colossus of architecture, particularly to those who know 
tjiat this colonnade occupies only one of the iiarro^v faces of the 
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paralldogram wfiich formed the palace. Beyond the colonnade 
y/e perceive^' 'with some difficulty, the roofs' of the modern build- 
logs constructed within the walls of the palace; but the eye is 
delighted to behold, rising from the midst of this ptodigious 
mass of ruins, a square tower, five stories high, and decorated 
with different orders of architecture. It belongs to the cathedral, 
or Duonio, which is likewise inclosed within the W'alls of this pa¬ 
lace; while at one of the angles of these mural structures, rise the 
thick sides of another gloomy and embattled tower, the gothic 
aspect of which excites a melancholy recollection of those bar¬ 
barous Vandals who effaced as it w'ere from the earth the sove¬ 
reign people of the world; as well as of those great nionarchs the 
Caesars, who even in* the midst of disgrace were able to lay the 
foundation of monuments which empires could scarcely raise in 
the height of their splendour. To the left the town is more ex¬ 
posed, aud sinks beneath the view, while the appearance of the 
modest roofs of the simple citizens tends to console the mind for 
the melancholy impression it has received from viewing the ruins 
of the imperial palace, the lazaretto and the feudal towers, 
those mute evidences of the most fatal enemies of mankind, pes¬ 
tilence, war, and pride! But while through the trees with which 
the ramparts are shaded, we distinguish the ■walls fomiing the 
defence of Spalatro, and the two extremities of which terminate 
on the shore, the view expends agreeably across the irregu¬ 
larly united houses that compose on one side the suburbs 
of Liicio, and on the other of Borgo-Grande. It is there 
that in the trees which crown them, in the cheerful opulence of 
the orchards, and in the verdure of the gardens, we are charmed on 
beholdingthe beauty of nature in a picture from w'hich, in all ages, 
the arts appear to have been inclined to banish it, though in 
vain. Here nature is still great, even by the side of all in which 
man has endeavoured to appear greater. What, in short, are the 
^gantic ruins of Spala^o, when compared to the Mount of Ma- 
rigliano; the feet of which seem to repel the waves of the bay, 
■while its summit defies the tempest? What is Spalatro itself at the 
base of this enormous mountain, on whose top the defiance and 
fury of man have built the bulwarks of w'ar, and deposited the 
apparatus of battle.? How does that pyramid appear which was 
erected by the art of man at a prodigious expence to decorate the 
temple of the gods; when it is seen from the prodidous range of 
steep rocks, of ** mountains heaped on mountains,” which bound 
the horizon, and form the frame-.work of that incommensurate 
coli&aeum in the centre of which Spalatro, notwithstanding its 
magnificence, may be said to disappear. Hence, on entering 
the bay, the high mountain of Marigliano, or Margliano, on ono 
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Bide ; on the other, the promontoiy and its escarpement; further 
on, the rock which supports the fort of La Grippe; .in the valley, 
Spalatro, its lazaretto, ruins, and steeples; in the horizon, a 
chain of Uieinountainsof Morlachia:—such are the masses which 
at once strike the eye ; and remind the observer of 'the perish¬ 
able state of human power, the indefatigable destruction of time, 
and the boldness of savage nature. 

Spalatro is one of the keys of Venetian Dalmatia. In the his¬ 
torical monuments, the date of which may be traced for five or 
six centuries, it is called Spalatum, Spaletum, and Jspalatum^ 
In observing however that these monuments are five or six hun¬ 
dred years old, I shall appear to contradict the statements of the 
French Kncyclopsedia, which states their antiquity to be only 
four hundred years : but 1 must remark, that on tliis oedasiou, 
the editors of the Encyclopaedia appear to have literally copied 
the words of Spon. Now, Spon wrote or travelled in 1674 ; 
4he Encyclopaedia did not appear till a hundred years after him, 
and consequently the date, according to his statement, mjust 
now be live hundred years. If this little inaccuracy were to be 
imitated,—if in several centuries hence, for example, when 
Avriting about Spalatro, one AA’ere to copy from the Encyclopiedia 
and Spon, without quoting the authority; it might happen that 
the reader, either from inattention or from w'aiit of information, 
would attribute the date of these monuments to the time men¬ 
tioned by those who wrote about them; namely at four hundred 
years: I may even add, that perhaps the uncertainty which 
prevails in general as to dates, in historical accounts, may 
have arisen from such kind of negligence; and that historians, on 
copying chronicles or memoirs which were several centuries ante¬ 
rior to their labours, forgetting to take into their calculation the 
periods when they wrote, have transferred themselves impercep¬ 
tibly to those when the materials were produced whiph they have 
consulted. Hence, what in the time of Spon composed a pe¬ 
riod of four hundred years, and which should have been calcu¬ 
lated at five hundred by the editors of the Encyclopaedia, must be 
reckoned by me at between five and six hundred. 

Of the various appellations abovementioned, S{>on prefers the 
name of Spalato as most conformable to the original; in pre¬ 
ference to that of Spalatro, which however has prevailed. He 
supposes that the names Spaletum, Spalatum, and Aspa-- 
latum, which have since been converted by the Italians into 
Sfialato or Spalatro, are derived from the Latin Palatium ; pro- 
bably given to that place in particular, on account of the palace of 
Diocletian; which, as wejeam from local traditions, as well as 
from the writings of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, was distant 
only one leagne from Salona^ the native town of that emperor. 
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This opinion is supported by the exactness of the distance, which 
is to be proved correct even at the present day: and it refutes the 
erfm- of those who have pretended that Spalatro was the ancient 
JSpetium; while it ascertains that the ruins of the latter are 
seven miles distant, which may be seen at the mouth of the little 
river of Zarnovi^sa. 

In a conimerciaV point of view, Spalatro was a town of great 
importance to the republic of Venice. It was the stajde of the 
trade carried on by land with the Turks; and all the caravans 
irom Turkey proceeded thither, where they deposited their iner* 
chandizes, which were afterwards conveyed by sea to Venice, 
while this capital dispersed them throughout Europe. These 
, caravans did not merely secure to it the commerce of, and com¬ 
munication with, the continent; but the safety and convenience 
of its port permitted the largest merchant ships to anchor in it, 
and thus procured the most advantageous export trade with 
the islands of Greece, the archipelago, Egypt, and the whole 
•of the Levant. Hence it was this perpetual intercourse bc- 
between the Oriental people and the inhabitants of Spalatro, 
tliat determined the latter to build the Lazaretto, certainly one 
, of the hnest edifices of the kind in any of the maiitime towns of 
Europe, 

The coiUmission or staple trade of this town coniprcheivls a 
vast number of articles which are received principullv from 7’ui> 
key, but likewise from Bosnia, Croatia, &c.—Among otlicv 
manufactures are those of iron, copper utensils, a ve] y coarse 
kind of cloth, elastic woollens, leather, cotton, wheat, silk, or- 
piment, wax, dried fruits, and several kiiwls of pulse. I'or u 
long time, not only Venice, but all the other republics and 
states of Italy, the Barbary powers, and even the French and 
Spaniards, came to this port to take in cargoes of those various 
goods; and till the middle of the eleventh century there arrived 
in crowds the vessels of ^e Genoese, Tuscans,Tunisians, IM ai seil- 
lois, &c. but the discovery of the New World, and the vovage 
to India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, having impercep'. 
tibly increased commercial speculations, and given a new direc¬ 
tion to navigation, the trade of Spalatro was affected by the 
change. This however was diminished gradually without being 
entirely dcstcoydd; and it even now possesses a more enlarged 
commercial intercourse than all the other maritime towns on this 
coast except Trieste. 

'ITip opulence which arises from an extensive commerce, has a 
sensible effect upon niuiuiers; which it brings to a combination of 
luxury, urbanity, and politeness. 'I'he inhabitants of Spalatro arc 
oblij^g, afilable, and hospitable to strangers; and appear to at¬ 
tach much valpe to the labours which inquisitive ttiid wcll-iuform* 
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ed travellers and artists are inclined to undergo in examining tiie 
monuments of their town. 'Fhey are pleased when speaking of 
the mtignilicence of these felics^P and seciii anxious to explain the 
most minute particulars. In their conversation on this point 
they appear like men who have a perfect knowledge of history. 
They may be said to have a little of that boasting manner which 
distinguishes the Ciceroni of Italy ; but in justice it must also be 
addedj tliat they cannot be reproached with the ignorance of the 
latter. I'liey have made ini|uiries with respect to most subjects^, 
have scarcely any doubts which they cannot clear up, and hear few 
objections which they do not discuss in an erudite manner. It 
must be understood, that 1 speak only of that class of men who 
have received a liberal education: for the populace, who are more 
laborious here than in any other part of Dalmatia, devote them¬ 
selves entirely to trade, general industry, and maritime occupa¬ 
tions; and their information is consequently limited to the means 
which are absolutely necessary for their existence. The uni- 
ibrin politeness of tlie inhabitants of S^palatro is in a great degree 
owing to their continual conmiunicatioii with foreigners. 'The 
majority of the opulent individuals send their children to be edu¬ 
cated at Venice, Home, Padua, Vienna, and even to Gottingen 
and Holland: hence they receive at an early period not only the 
brst rudiments of general knowledge under distinguished pro¬ 
fessors, but likewise ideas of the.manners of ditferent nations;— 
ideas which it is useful for all inen\o acquire in their youth; be¬ 
cause they tend to abolish national prejudices, while they enrich 
the juVenile mind with wiiat is necessary to be known with re¬ 
spect to others: and teach it, by affording objects of comparison, 
to value in its own country that only which is founded on good 
principles. 

These various qualities are, however, covered with a sort of 
Venetian varnish, whicli is rather injurious to their candour; 
and vvliich imparts to them a kind of tinsel oriiameiit or affected 
uniformity which disparages them, particularly in the eyes of 
a I'rcnchman. Tlieir ceremonious behaviour is extreme, their 
etiquette fatiguing, and their expressions of respect inexhaustible; 
and it is well known that the manners of a capital degenerate, in' 
the province.^, into ridiculous affectation. With the exception 
huvve\'cr of this trivial inconvenience, 1 found here all the wis- 
dom and lirinuess of mind which distinguished the ancient go¬ 
vernment of the republic of Venice. The continual and w'ell- 
inaiiagcd vigilance of its police was perhaps too superficially con- 
deimied by the journalists of our time; who, by not proper^ 
studying its motives and results, seemed to consider it only as % 
state-inquisition; but it was in fact the most perfect police ui Eu¬ 
rope, and the most secure for the man of wealth; since it w'as 
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terrible only to criminals; and by penetrating even into the 
thoughts^ was the most certain safeguard of innocence^ and the 
best means of rendering virtue tranquil^ as well as of drawing 
merit from its liabitual obscurity to the adv^t^e of the state. 
It was likewise best adapted to republican principles; because in 
its researches, pursuits, and punishments, making no exception of 
peraons, it was founded upon a protective basis, by comprising 
on every occasion all classes of society, from die Doge to the 
lowest of bis subjects: it thus secured society from the attacks of 
aiiibition; from those machinations so often engendered by 
rivaliy; from those factions which are frequently excited by the 
love of novelty, by the disorders of the great, and the turbu¬ 
lence of tlie vulgar, by the abuse of riches in the one, and the 
tendency to con\uption in the other. In short, it was the greatest 
protector of liberty and the most favourable to religious tolera¬ 
tion, in a country where the catholic faith possesses its greatest 
latitude, but where the pope notwithstanding, in political affairs, 
had no more authority than a protestaut prince, or a Jewish 
rabbi. 

I’he women of Spalatro are in general handsome. They ap¬ 
pear subjected to nearly the same usage as that which has enslaved 
the M'oracn of Italy; but they enjoy rather more lilierty, particu¬ 
larly in comparison with the women of Sicily. They have a great 
propensity to duncing, music, and gallantly; their rage for luxury 
IS excessive, and dress is with them the first and most essential 
article. But to these inclinations, which arc common to their 
sex in general, they unite the virtues by which it is honoured: they 
are good mothers, sim ere friends, and faithful/wives; and Spa- 
latro is very seldorii tlie theatre of those scandalous anecdotes 
which derive their origin from the prevalence of dissipation. 

It was at the commencement of the tw'eJf tli century that Spa¬ 
latro fell under the dominion of Venice. The catholic religion 
had been established there for a number of centuries previous to 
that period; and from tkb year fJoO, the apostle w ho governed 
the church, hud dignified it with archiepiscopal honours. Its 
archbishop takes the title of primate of Dalmatia and Croatia ; 
but l»e is ciependeut upon the primate of Venice. 

'1 he chapter of the cathedral is considerable; and it consists 
of ecclesiastics who are no strangers to literature and science. I'hty 
retain in their library or archives several valuable manuscripts 
relative to the history of these countries. I’he learned Lncio, 
or TjUciuSf whom T have already alluded to, and another man 
of letters named Beni, have made from them several extracts, 
lliese twQ erudite scholars did not belong to Spalati o. I liavc 
already said that Lucia was bom at Trail; and Paul Bern 
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cnme from the isle of Candia. He was educated at Gul^io, in 
the duchy of Urfoino: and was at first a Jesuit; but (quarrelled with 
that order because his superiors opposed the publication of his 
Commentaries on the Festival of Plato. He was professor of 
belles-lettres at the university of Padiia^ and was of a whimsical 
and irritable character. He distinguished himself by his enthu¬ 
siasm for Tasso and Ariosto; which he carried • to a ridiculous 
extent^ not hesitating to rank them as superior to Virgil and 
Homer. The best of his voluminous writings is a Treatise on 
History* written in Latin* printed at Venice in 1611* which 
is mentioned by the abb6 Juinglet. 

The archdeacon Tommaso, Michael Spalatinus, and Mark 
Marcello, are the principal writers whose talents have done ho¬ 
nour to Spalatro: but their works are knovm only to bibliogra¬ 
phers* a few erudite individuals.—lliis however cannot be said 
of the celebrated Mark Anthony de Dominis* who graced'the 
pontifical chair of this town. He was bom at Arbe; was a re¬ 
lation of pope Gregoiy; and remained twenty years in the order 
of the Jesuits* where his profound learning carried him through 
all the dignities of that society. The emperor Rodolph procured 
for him tlie bishopric of Segni: here jealousy ^ve rise to some 
disagreeable controversies* to free himself from which he soli¬ 
cited and obtained the archbishopric of Spalatro. The repose 
however* which he procured here, was not of long duration*. 
The dissensions which broke out between pope Paul and the 
republic of Venice are well known. Dominis had received be¬ 
nefactions from the Venetians; the generosity of his nature in 
diiced him to take up their defence* and he wrote in their favour* 
The inquisition condemned his production; and* this circum¬ 
stance exciting his disgust* he went over to England* where his 
celebrity and his talents procured him the esteem of the English* 
and the favour of James* in consequence of which he became 
dean of Windsor. The defection of a man of his merit alarmed 
the court of Rome; and Gregory XV.* who was one of his 
ftieuds* solicited him* through the medium of the Spanish am¬ 
bassador* to return to that city. He acceded to the request; 
but none of the promises which were made to him w'ere ever 
performed. Ciregory XV. died; and Urban Vllf., his suo 
ressor* caused the too credulous Dominis to be confined in the 
castle of St. Angelo* where he died by poison. 

Some writers have accused this celebrated man with incon¬ 
stancy and avarice: asserting that these failings caused him to 
lose the confidence of James 1.* an event which was facilitated 
(as they pretended) by his imprudence in retracting in full convo¬ 
cation at London all that he had written against the catholic 
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church; Slid that, finally, after his return to Home, it was proved 
by intercepted letters, that he repented of diis conversion: but 
none of these chaises have been proved; and it is too w'ell 
Icnown how much learned men are thwarted by the reproaches 
and decisions of party>spirit, and by the prevailing opinions of 
bodies and individuals, which sometimes give a bias to the con¬ 
duct of the future historian. Besides, there is a geiieial incli¬ 
nation to belie\e a man innocent, when he has died an unnatural 
deatli in a prison in which he has been immured by his antago¬ 
nists, and in a country especially where the inquisition causes the 
body and the writings to be consumed upon the same pile. 

But whatever may be thought of my opinion (which, though 
it may be disputed, must at least be considered as one that will 
do no injury to my memory, because it is founded upon that 
sentiment of humanity which appeals to the hearts of all men 
who haVe not been blinded by fanaticism),—I- feel no hesitation 
in asserting, that even the enemies of Dominis cannot refuse 
him the title of a scholar of the first rank. He possessed an 
extraordinary genius; and his work '' De Radiis Visus et Luds 
in Fitm perspectivht et hide, 'Tractatus” as well as another 
on the flowing and ebbing of the sea, will always secure to him 
a distinguished place among philosophers of the modem ages. 
He was the precursor of the great Descartes; and it must hu\ e 
been no common man, to whom the celebrated Newton, by his 
own admission, w'as indebted for his first ideas on the theory of 
light. 

Spalatro is divided into tw'o parts: the first is contained \v ithiii 
the circumference of the w^alls of the palace of J 3 iocletian; the 
second is to the north-west of that palace, aiui is inclosed b) the 
walls of the ancient fortifications, which commence at the gate 
of San Rainerio, and terminate between the little mole and the 
great tower in front of the office of health. In consequence of 
some late wars, it has been found necessary to give a greater ex¬ 
tent to these forlifidatmns; but thev even now consist of o]iI\ a 
simple wall, w'itli three bastions and two demi-bastions, without 
fosses, external works, or glacis. Beyond these ramparts ai e the 
suburbs, in the following order: On leaving the church oi St. 
Francis, vvliich is situated on the shore of the ba) at one of <iio 
extremities of the town, the suburbs of Borgo-Oiaiidc, those of 
Pozzo, Marcusio, and lastly of Lucio, which lies at the other 
extremity, and the houses of which extend as far as the Piintn 
delle Boticelle: it is this last mentioued part that we pass, to 
reach the ancient fort Delle Boticelle, aheady alluded to; and 
to ascend by a path cut with much art in the form of ste})s, to 
the citadel, called the fort J.a Grippe. 'I’his, as well as the 
town, lias 110 external works; it uonsists of a wall, flanked with 
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five iiregular bastions: on the inside is a ^ond wall, or rather a 
sort of redan, pf which the gorge is open. Its southern angle 
is defended by a small bastion; and the branches of its curtiiis 
end in two squiu-e but unequal towers. It thus is evident that 
this defence is by no means formidable, as almost its only strength 
is derived from its situation. As for the town, it is commanded 
from almost every point, and could not without difficulty be se¬ 
cured from a coup de main. These modern fortifications arc tlie 
work of the chevalier Vernede. 

If, generally speaking, the greater part of the merchants reside 
in the second moiety of the town, still the finest edifices are 
built in that contained within the wails of the palace of Dio¬ 
cletian. Here are situated the cathedral, the palace of the 
archbishop, and several other considerable structures. The 
market, the hospital, and several convents, arc in the other part 
of the town. 'J'he government of Venice maintain here only a 
feeble garrison ; which was at most composed but of a few com¬ 
panies of cavalry and infantry, and intended merely for tlie po¬ 
lice of the place. At the fortress of Clissa the Venetians ge¬ 
nerally kept the 'forces which they stationed in this part of Dal¬ 
matia ; because it defends the defiles through which the Turks, 
the only enemies they have long had to fear in this country, would 
be obliged to pass before they could arrive at Spalatro. 

Though there still exist in this town a prodigious quantity of 
the remains of the magnificent palace of Diocletian, one of the 
greatest fragments of antiquity in Europe, it is impossible not to 
regret that the inliabitants are allowed to erect modem buildings 
in the inside of this palace : for, besides that this practice ofiers 
infinite obstructions to those researches which would conduce to 
ih U rniine its ancumt and earliest compartments, it is also evident 
that its superb materials have been applied to the construction 
of recent habitations; and it cannot be doubted that the ruin ot 
inoiuiinents which for centuries yet to come might iiavc attracted 
the admiration of travellers, and served for the study of histo¬ 
rians and antiquaries, has been facilitated by such proceedings of 
.ivarice and ignorance. Yet who would believe that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Spuiutro, not contented with thus despoiling the palace 
of Diuclctiun, liave likewise seized upon all the finest remains 
of Salona to build houses, and even to make simple enclosures i 
A few' hours before arriving at Spalatro, MtCassas fell in with 
four beautiful Venetian galleys. The republic often sent tlicsc 
vessels in time of war towards those countries^ where they 
remained to cruize for the protection of commerce from the at- 
lenipts of the pirates, who, us has been already observed, frequent 

these seas, and w ould so to a still greater extent but for this 

- 
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precaution of tlie government. These four galleys cast anchor 
at Spalatro almost at the same instant in which oo^ traveller 
arrived there; On landing, his taste, as much as th 6 ' object of 
^'bis voyage, guided him immediately towards that mrt of the 
town contained within the walla of the palace of Diocletian, 
apd he took up his lodging at an inn situated between the columns 
of the great vestibule. He devoted the first evening to rest; 
which was necessary after the fatigue he had experienced in 
visiting the cascade of Scardona, and in the passage from Sebe- 
nico to Spalatro. UTie next day he delivered letters of recom¬ 
mendation to several inhabitants of this town; vho procured 
him the acquaiutance of his excellency count Ferula, the arch- 
^bishop Garaguini, count Cambi, the chancellor, M. Dorguctticlii 
a learned antiquarian, and several other individuals of high 
respectability. The whole of his subsequent emplojrnient was in 
visiting die ruins; but, before we follow him in these various ex¬ 
cursions, we shall attempt to givi an idea of that magnificent 
palace, such as it was when inhabited by the emperor m hose name 
it bears. 

We have already observed that its figure was a parallelogram ; 
it was six hundred and thirty feet long, by five hundred and ten 
in width. Its principal facade is supposed to be that louaid<. the 
sea. This was decorated by the superb colonnade that still re¬ 
mains almost entire, and which consisted of fifty columns, 
though at present only forty-two are standing. I'his colonnade 
formed a ^lery twenty-five feet in w-idth, while its length occu¬ 
pied the whole of the fagade : and in the interior of this gallery 
were the apartments exclusively inhabited by the emperor. The 
entrance to this amazing place was, and still is, by three princi¬ 
pal gates. The first is at the north front, and is called por/a 
fiufeaj or the golden gate ; the other two are at the east and west 
fagades; their particular denomination, if they had any, has not 
been transmitted to posterity. Kach of these gates had two oc¬ 
tagonal towers, the heifht of which did not exceed that of the 
edifice in general. There was also a square tower at each angle 
of the palace. Each of these towers was eighteen feet higher 
than the walls. Two of them contained four stories, w'hile the 
others had only three : this diflference arose from the elevation of 
the fagade with the colonnade, being seventy-four feet, while the 
three other frontif w'ere only fifty-five; so that tlie two towi'i s 
corresponding with the two ends of the colonnade were of ne¬ 
cessity carried higher than those which w'ere built at the opposite 
angles. Lastly, in the interval between the octagonal towers 
of the gates and the towers of the angles, there was an addi¬ 
tional square-tower, but the height of which did not exceed that 
of ^he wall.—Lbe total number of these yarious towers was six- 
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teen, because the fagade of the colonnade had no others than 
those which corresponded with its two extremities. 

A lar^c portico was erected on the inside, along the wall of 
the north, east, and west facades. On entering by die golden, 
gate, there appeared in front a large street, formed by a va8| 
portico, and which extended as far as the peristyle of what wns 
properly called the palace, or the part \vhich was actually inha¬ 
bited by Diocletian. This street was intersected at a right-angle, 
and nearly in the centre of the whole edifice, by another street 
of equal w idth, and likewise decorated with a portico which ex¬ 
tended from the eastern to the western gate. Hence on entering, 
for example, at the golden gate, you would have on the right 
and left tw'o large ranges of building, equal in proportion, but not 
so in point of interior arrangement: these were surroupded at 
two of their faces by the ponico lately mentioned; wliile the 
two other faces, which looked towards the external walls, w'ere 
separated by large coiiits formed between these buildings and 
the general portico. Of these two edifices, that on the fight 
was appropriated to the women, wliile that on the left was oc¬ 
cupied by the principal officers in tlie service of the emperor. 

After passing these buildings, and quitting the transverse street,' 
you would find yourself in a superb colonnade, which was termi- 
iiated by the steps and faqade of the peristyle. Between the co¬ 
lumns there appeared on one side the temple of Esculapius, and 
on the other that of Jupiter :~as*both of these are still entire, 
we shall speak of them hereafter. To enter the grand building, 
or that part of the palace inhabited by Diocletian, you must 
ascend the peristyle just mentioned, by a flight of steps. Hie 
front of this peristyle was supported by four columns; and it led 
to a magniliceiit circular vestibule, admirably proportioned, 
which derived the light from its cupola, and was decorated with 
four niches containing statues. In front of the door of tliia 
vestibule, was that leading to the principal hall of the palace. 
This apartment was ninety-five feet long, by seventy-five wide. 
To the 1 iglil and left six columns, of a prodigious elevation, 
supported the vault or deling of this hall; leaving on each side, 
between tliem and tlie wall, a kind of side-way or walk not 
quite so long as the hall; and at the end of which were two 
flights of spiral stairs, leading to the subterraneous parts, and to 
the back-door of the palace, which opened on the sea-shore. 
Tliis grand hall hud a large and majestic door, admitting to^ the 
great gallery already mentioned: tlie hall tjvas denominated 

All the palaces of the Romans contained halls of this kind, 
and bearing a similar name. Writers differ in opinion as 40 the 
nature pf those apartments; but they all agree that the atrium 
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was situated at the entrance of the palaces and great houses.'* 
Some^ however, think that it was a kind of colirt which preceded 
the vestibule; while others consider it as the vestibule itself; and 
lastly, several assert it to be the hall which succeeded the ves> 
libule. As fw example;—Martial, when speaking'of the atrium 
of die celebrated palace of Nero, seems to indicate that it was 
placed hn the same situation as we have described that to be in 
the palace of Dioclesian. ** It was in die atrium” says he, 

■ '* that you saw the colossus of Nero, and the machines which 
belonged to the theatre, Pegmata” He denominates it atria 
regis. Suetonius,* however, seems to cast some obscurity on 
this definition, by calling vestibulum, what Martial denominates 
atrium. It cannot, however, be doubted, that they both mean 
the same place, since Suetonius says, " Vestibulum ejus fait in 
quo colossus,” &c. 

It is nevertheless certain, that the atrium differed from thu 
courts; for it was covered in, and was situated at the entrance 
of the mansions. In the virtuous times, however, of the re¬ 
public, the mothers of a family frequently passed their time in 
this hall; where they employed themselves amidst their nume¬ 
rous domestics, ami attended at once to their children and their 
household affairs. During winter the atrium was heated by 
chafing-dishes, and fires placed in tripods. In process of time, 
and when luxury had made fhat alarming progress which led 
Rome to slavery and destruction, the atrium was aban¬ 
doned to the vassals, who attended in it to receive the orders of 
their masters. It was here that the crowd of clients who served 
in the streets as a retinue to the consuls, senators, magistrates, 
and tribunes, assembled to await the egress of their jiatrons. 
The emperors came into tlie atrium to give audience to the am¬ 
bassadors of foreign kings and princes: and the haughty patri¬ 
cians decorated it with the images of their ancestors; the gene¬ 
rals, with the trophies of their victories; and the pro-consuls, with 
the .spoils of provinces, ann the fruit of their rapine, in common, 
the cieling was hung with purple; and the columns which sus¬ 
tained it were of porphyry, granite, or other marble still more 
valuable. In short, the pump or the simplicity of the atrium 
was a criterion of the vices or the virtues of the master of the 
palace; and on entering this part of the building, one might 
form a tolerably just idea of his pride, his simplicity, or his avarice. 
We may judge for example, by the gigantic proportion of 
that of the palace which we arc describing, of the means which 
Diocletian took to preserve the remembrance of the colossal 
power he had enjoyed; as well us of the invincible propensity 
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\vbicli accompanied him Jihroughout his life for grand and majestic 
monuments, the remains of wliich now form at Spalatro the 
Jubject of wonder and admiration. 

The two parts of the palace which were on the right and left 
of the artium, were exactly similar in their distribution: and 
from this circumstance it may be supposed that *the emperor 
occupied each division alternately; perhaps according to some 
etiquette founded upon the change of seasons, to some prejudice 
which prevailed in those distant a^fes, or to a religious practice 
respecting the worship of the gods> with the ceremonies of 
which we are unacquainted. This last motive may reasonably 
be imagined; since one of the division^ contained the temple of 
iilsculapius, and the other that of Jupiter, while the interior apart¬ 
ments led through each other immediately to those temples. It 
may be asserted too as a reason for this extraordinary resent j 
blance in the arrangement of the two parts, that Diocletiaib— 
presuming that Maximian Hercules, bis colleague in the empire, 
and whose abdication (which was solicited by Galerius) was of 
the same date as his own, would visit him in his retreat,—might 
be anxious to give hhn in every respect the same accomnioclation 
in his palace as he enjoyed himself; or that his intention might 
be that there should always prevail between them in their private 
life that amicable equality which w'as never altered b\ the division 
of the sovereign power. 

It will, however, be sudicient to give a description of one of 
these parts; since the other was exactly similar in form,—the 
only diilereucc being in the names given to the apartments, which 
doubtles‘<Iy corresponded to the uses to which they were devoted. 
It w'ould appear from the distribution of this palace, that the ar¬ 
chitects of the early ages did not attach the same merit as we 
do to those inajestic communications between the large divisions 
of an edilice, and which at the present day we distinguish by the 
I'rcnch appellation of enfilades* It is, however, certain, that if 
the ciitruncc was by means of handsome lateral doors from the 
halls oil each side, the magnificence of the view would be in¬ 
creased: on the contrary, in order to arrive at those halls or 
chambers, it was necessary to pass from the atrium into two 
very narrow coridors; which were besides so awkwardly placed, 
that, of the thiec doors in which they terminated, and which 
opened into three magnificent halls cither to the right or to th^ 
left of the atrium, ^f the doois were situated in the angles 
of these halls. 

Of the two divisions which on eadh side of the fl/rmw were 
parallel to the great gallery, the first was appropriated to concerts 
and theatrical representations, and the second to certain regular 
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festivals:, they were eighty>iive feet Iqi^ by fifi^ight wide^ and 
their cielings were supported by eighteen columns. *1116 distance 
between these columns and the walb was ten feet in every pi^rt, 
so that there was a sufficient space for walking.round the hall; 
or for placing rows of seats for the accommodation of the spec- 
tatorSy while the middle remained entirely free for the amuse- 
nents. That which was destined for the festivals was not, how- 
ever, the only one appropriated to that purpose: in one half of the 
two first-mentioned hails there were also two other smaller ones, 
yet of a very considerable size, and used only for repasts. They 
were dbtinguished by the epithets Corinthian and Cizician; which 
names they derived either from their decorations, or from the 
nature of the festivities which took place within them. But even 
these were not sufficient; for there were, on tlie sides of the latter, 
two other tetrastyle halls, which w'cre likewise appropriated to 
feasting; and as they were nearest to the two temples, they doubt* 
less served for the repasts .w'hicli followed the sacrifices. 

Beyond the halls or chambers just mentioned, were the hot 
baths. Tliey were large and commodious, and the descent to 
tliem was by steps constructed at the four angles. Three cham¬ 
bers w'ere attached to these baths. The first was the apodyte- 
rion; the use of which, as well as its name, was derived from tlie 
Greeks: it was either the place where the hot water was pre¬ 
pared, or that used for wrestling or gymnastic exercises. The 
Romans frequently called it by the generic name apodyteriurn ; 
but sometimes spoUarium, tepidarium, ffrium, &c. I’hcse 
names, however, had odier acceptations. Hence, for example, 
when they gave the name of tepidarium to the apodijtcrium, it 
was like taking a part for the ^^hole; for tepidarium signified the 
warm quality of the bath, or generally a warm hath.— Spolia- 
rium was likewise the generic name for all places in which the 
Romans undressed themselves for any purpose w'hatcvor: thus 
for example, ihe spolianum was applicable to life baths, the 
same name was also given to the place in which the gladiators 
undressed themselves to fight; to that in whicii the citizens 
were stripped who had been killed by accident at a distance from 
their houses; as w'cll as to the spot on w liich any person had 
been robbed or murdered by banditti. 

But with respect to the apodi/terium in its first-mentioned 
acceptation, we must observe, by the way, that the finest apo- 
diterium known in ancient times w'as erected by order of Dio¬ 
cletian. It belonged to the thermal baths w hich were constructed 
by his directions at Home, and which still bear his name. It was 
an immense saloon of an oblong form, w ith eight sides or faces, 
each of which was of itself semicircular; the arches whicb 
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bound die roof of this saloooj were of a prodigious height, and 
the walls were covered with die finest marble and the most ele*. 
gant omamwts. 

But this was a public edifice; and the Aptidyttrion of Spala- 
tro, which was intended only for the use of the emperor and bis 
houshold, had not, nor did it require^ any of the magnificence 
l^ven to that of Rome. It was only a simple chamber, by die 
side of which was the Spharisterium or place of exercise; in 
which, according to Pliny, was played the game of tennis or 
fives. It is not a subject of surprise that diis hall was contiguous 
to the baths, because it is well known that the Romans mostly 
amused themselves with active exercises before badiing. These 
baths were used only at the close of day, and for this reason also 
they were accompanied Jby die different chambers devoted to 
evening-repasts. Tbqffe meals, after the manners of the republic 
had become corrupted, were nothing else than the orgies of 
debaucheiy; for they were not what the Romans called the sup¬ 
per. Their supper was commonly taken at the ninth hour of 
their day, which corresponds with our three o’clock io the after¬ 
noon; while their dmner took place at the fifth hour, or eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. ’ This dinner was however, properly 
speaking, nothing more than a light breakfast; and of such little 
consequence, that it was considered as a breach of politeness to 
invite their fnends to partake of it. 

Instead of imagining, as we do, that the bath immediately after 
a meal is dangerous to health, the Romans ran thither as soon as 
they quitted table, but particularly after they had indulged in 
intemperance; and for this custom they have been reproached by 
Juvenal. Hence, if it were with them a means of promoting 
digestion, it is not astonishing that originally the necessity of the 
evening’s repast was the result of the bath; and we will add to the 
disgrace of that enlightened people, that it was natural, when the 
passions had been excited by the indiscriminate mixture of the 
sexes, so long tolerated in the public baths, that these nocturnal re¬ 
pasts should in a little time have degenerated into the revelries of 
voluptuousness, though they were at first resorted to as a mea¬ 
sure of necessity. The emperors Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Alexander Severus, wished the two sexes to have their baths 
apart; but die prevalence of licentiousness constantly induced the 
people to evade the decrees on this subject, and these disgraceful 
proceedings were not entirely abolished till after Constantine; and 
even then, perhaps, only to give place to a corruption of aiiulhtr 
kind, and to satisfy the jealous though not less libidinous passions 
of a few innovators. 

In the upper stoiy of the warm baths at the palace of Spalatro, 
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and in th^ <ioatiguous chambers^ there were two other kibds^ th# 
coldaad the vapour baths. ^ The latter tended«to promote perspir-* 
ation; and on quitting them the bathers entered a room which 
was always kept of an equal and moderate temperature, in order 
to prepare the body to pass without danger into the external air* 
—On this floor also was the chamber id which the emperor 
reposed. It was formed of three semicircular parts; in one of 
which was his bed, and tlie entrance to which was through a 
portico consisting of two columns and three arcades; these were 
closed by curtains q/ purple, and separated the chamber from 
the gallery in which the soldiers attended who were appointed to 
guard his person. 

Such was the magnificent palace of Spalatro; of which we 
have attempted to give an idea, though without being able to 
avoid the obscurity inseparable fiom this kind of description.— 
Here for the space of nine years lived, forgotten as it were by man- 
kind (though not by the infirmities and sufferings which are the 
ordinary companions of age, often the result of the fatigues attend* 
ant upoh grandeur, and sometimes also the just reward of immo* 
derate pleasures)—here lived a man who was the son of a miserable 
slave; but whose valour, audacity, talents, and good fortune, laiscd 
film to empire; who successful in battle, wise in politics, and skil¬ 
ful in admniistiation, was also great in the arts, and covered his 
countty with inotiumenls, the splendid luins of which still coin- 
Biajid, e^en after the lapse of fifteen centuries, the lespect and ad¬ 
mit uUoii of every beholder:—a man who took Augustus for his 
model, and imitated him only in his viitues; whose memory docs 
not enjoy the entire venei ation of posterity, only because new 
circumstances gave to princes of a subsequent peiiod, who weio 
not equal to him, a high feuown for tlieir supposed virtues, the 
fame of which obscured those of their piedecessor; and to dcgiade 
his memory in the c^es of those whose support was necessary for 
Uie picservation of their power, accused him of a spiiit of perse¬ 
cution, very opposite t^iis real magnanimous and gciieious cha¬ 
racter. In shoit, Diocletian was an emperor who ought to be 
considered as one of the greatest princes of antiquity: and a me- 
> moiable instance, by his elevation, of the extraordinary caprice 
' of foitune; by his reign, of the power which a single individual 
may sometimes accidentally acquire; by his retreat, of the 
meiancliol> condition to which a superior mind may be reduced 
in old age; and lastly, by his death, of the alarm which even 
tlic shadow of a great man is capable of exciting in the tyrants 
who succeed him. His death alone was sufficient to tarnish the 
inenioiy of Constantine; even if this w'cre not besides tendered 
execrable by the assassination of bis son, his vyife, and his brother- 
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m>law. He hastened the end of *ihat monarch, by a barbarous 
letter; in which, from the summit of his prosperity, he dared to- 
accuse this wretched old man, already deprived of his reason, of 
being a criminal, for maintaining the friendship which he had; 
contrdeted during the course of an honourable life. 

The greater part of the interior buildings of the superb palace 
at Spalatro are now effaced or destroyed. On entering at the - 
golden gate, there is no longer to be seen the grand range of edi- - 
tices which was formerly on the right, and among which was 
the Gifnoicium of apartment of the women; it is entirely replaced 
by modern habitations. Of that to the left, which was occupied 
by the great officers of the houshold, there are only to be seen 
some %val)s, against which also houses have been erected. Hie 
vestibule of the palace, the colonnade before it, and the temple 
of J upiter, still remain; but all the rest of the buildings occu- ' 
pied by the emperor .ire demolished: while houses, streets, and 
even squares, occupy the sites of those vast halls which we lately 
described; though at one extremity, some of the walls which re¬ 
main standing, remind the spectator of the apartments which be¬ 
longed to tiic baths. The temple of liisculapius is entire; but 
the grand place through which wc must pass to arrive at its pe¬ 
ristyle, is encumbered with inns, shops, and magazines. It may 
therefore be truly said, that there is only the external shell of this 
great edifice, W'hich has been respected by barbarism and igno¬ 
rance, and which has sustained no other outrages than those of 
time: the lateral towers also, as well as those which belonged 
to the three principal gates, are totally destroyed, and only those 
at tlie angles remain, ft may, how'cver, be supposed, that war 
has contributed its share to this destruction; fur it is easy to 
perceive that the inhabitants have used the external walls of the 
palace on many occasions as a means of defence. The top of 
these walls, which was formerly terminated by a cornice, is now 
in inany parts embattled; and lobp-holes have been made above 
the old arched w'iudows which were formed in the different faces. 
Several of these window's are now stopped up, which could only 
have been done from motives of precaution: and the ruins that 
have in some parts fallen down and raised the soil, while they ob¬ 
scure the building, appear rather to have been the effects of pre- 
inedimted attacks than of gradual decay. 

At present the name of Piazza del Diiomo, the Place of 
the Catliedral, is given to the magnificent colonnade which leads 
to the peristyle of tlifrgraud vestibule of the palace. The Corin- 
thian columns, the arcades which they support, ‘ the entablature, ■ 
the architrave, the friezes, the cornices, the front of the peristyle, 
the -throe doors of the 'vestibule, the cupola which covered It,—‘• ''* 
all tliefee objects arc still in every respect complete. The 
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twelve columns which occupy the lateral parti of this place> aa 
well as the four higher columns which support the fagade of the 
peristyle, are of granite. On calling to mind the general de¬ 
scription of the palace which I have given, such as it once must 
have been, it'will easily be perceived that this Piazza del Du* 
9mo is only the prolongation of the street or colonnade which 
led from the golden gate to the peristyle of the palace, and was 
intersected by a similar colonnade extending to the two gates 
at the east and west. By this recollection, an idea may be formed 
of die magnificence which must have prevailed in the commu- 
moations. To the right and left of the peristyle (but beyond 
die four columns of which it consists, and in the space between, 
■fihese columns and the steps) yrore placed upon pedestals two 
splunxes of a colossal magnitude: there now remains only one 
of these ornaments; the other has been carried otf, but is still 
to be seen in Spalatro. Of the latter statue 1 have had the opi¬ 
nion of M. Visconti of Rome; one of die most celebrated anti¬ 
quarians in Europe, and now keeper of die Museum of i\nti- 
.quides at .Paris. He says it is an. Eg}'ptian work, of an early 
period. Its breast and plinth are covered with hieroglyphical 
characters: it is mutilated, and the head is wanting. It is pro¬ 
bable that Diocletian had caused it to be conveyed either from 
Rome or Egypt, to Spalatro.—-The other sphinx is not an Egyp¬ 
tian production. It is likewise made of granite, but is evidently 
a copy; and the plinth, instead of hieroglyphics, is only or¬ 
namented with a kind of plaiting. It is, however, very curious; 
for instead of lion’s paws, it has human arms and hands. In this 
respect it resembles the sphinx on the summit of the obelisk for¬ 
merly placed by Augustus in the centi'e of the Campus Martins 
at Rome, and which is now erected in the place of Monte Ci- 
torio. 

In the intercolumniation there might formerly be seen the 
beautiful pillars of th^ octagui^l portico which surrounded the 
temple of Jupiter; but this temple having been converted into 
a cathedral, the great tower or steeple that has been built in front 
of the temple hinders the rich perspective. This steeple, how¬ 
ever, is of'considerable height, ‘ and possesses some dignity. I 
have already observed, that the materials of which it is con¬ 
structed were brought from Salona. It is composed of four 
orders of architecture,''not including its base. It is of a square 
form, and well-pfoportioped; the antique columns and friezes 
are not decayed, and have* been appropriated to* the present edi¬ 
fice with much taste'and ingenuity. 

After passmg this tower, lye enter the temple of Jupiter, 
ndw csdled II Hmmo, M. Visconti is astonished, and with 
reason, that it should be supposed this temple was dedicated to 
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Jupiter: in fact« it is not known on what circumstance this opi* 
nion is founded. The surname of Jovius, which was assumed 
bv Diocletian while his colleague Maximian took that of Hercu^ 
it as, may perhaps have given rise to it: the bas-reliefs, how¬ 
ever, with which the interior frieze is ornamented, and which 
represent hunting Genii, as well as the busts in niodillions which 
appear between them, would afford much greater r^soii to sup¬ 
pose that this Corinthian temple was dedicated to Diana. 

The scale of this monument of antiquity is considerable. Its 
external height, from the pavement of ^e galleiy which sur¬ 
rounds it, to the top of tlie roof, is fifty-three feet and a half, 
and sixty-three includii^ the base of the colonnade. Each face 
of the octagon is twenty-five feet and a half in the interior of the 
edifice, and thirty-five feet and a half at the external gallery. 
The height of the columns, including their bases and capitals, is 
nineteen feet, by two in diameter; their base is two feet, and 
their entablature seven. It was surmounted with statues larger 
than life, but these have disappeared. The elevation of the oc¬ 
tagonal roof, which covered the interior arch or dome, was 
twenty-two feet. This gave to the whole edifice, from die 
ground to the summit, a height of eighty-five feet. 

I'his monument is internally of a circular form; and presents 
a fine rotunda, the diameter of which is forty-two feet. Its 
height, from the ground to the bottom of the dome, is forty- 
five : Eight Corinthian columns of the proportion of twenty-four 
feet support an entablature, of which the architrave, friezes, 
and cornices, are extremely rich in sculpture; and this is fol¬ 
lowed by a second composite order, en retrait, on which the 
dome rests. These composite columns are twenty-two feet 
high, including their capitals. The dome, which is all of brick¬ 
work, is ill a good state of preservation; and there may in 
some places be perceived the mortar or stucco with which' it was 
covered, and on which there were doubtless eitheryrenro deco¬ 
rations or paintings. Eight niches, of which four are square 
and four semicircular, surmounted by arcades widi imposts, are 
made in the walls round the rotunda. 

Though this edifice must be allowed to possess some digni^^ 
and its inside lias a grand am) magnificent appearance, it must 
nevertheless be admitted Aat its style is not pure: the juttings of 
the cornices of the two! orders, the columns surmounted by 
others, the excessive heaviness of the entablatures, and sevenu 
other defects of a similar nature^ produce a disagreeable appea^ 
ance; and it may easily be discovered, that at thi^eriod ar^- 
teclure had made rapid progress in its decline. *111680 defects 
are to be attributed to the fidse taste which pomp aud riches^ al- 
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»rajs eager for ornament^ had forced the architects of that ago 
■ to adopt; and it may readily be supposed that princes who, like 
Diocletian, had quitted the simplicity of the* Roman tofra for 
the costume and luxuries of Asiatic sovereigns, were inclined to 
value c\ery decoration in proportion, not to its beauty but to its 
lichness. For v hen we consider the pure style of the door of 
this temple, and of the external gallery, it is easy to be conceived 
that the architects were still sensible of the beauties of the an- 
fii/iio, and knew how to study them with advantage. 

' Of this gallery there still remain some very considerable frag¬ 
ments; and several large portions of the cieling are to be met 
. *with. Nothing is at once more noble, grand, and simple: and 
if the ruins still excite so iimcli respect; if the involuntary nic- 
,lancholy which the mind experiences on viewing these colossal 
remains, the destruction of which reminds one of that terrible 
\ decree of fate attached to tlie w'orks of man, that all shall pc- 
7 tsh, —If these reflections cannot prevent the admiration of the 
beholder; what must it have been when this superb poitico ap¬ 
peared as at lirst in all its harinoniuiis unity and iudescribuble 
splendour! 

According to the custom of the aiiricnts. this temple had no 
apertures for the admission of light; but since it has been con¬ 
verted into a church, windows have been made in it. A great 
I art of the external colonnade still remains; and the only parts 
tJiat arc entirely wanting, are the three faces of the edifice which 
looked t''>wards the southern points; while, from the arrange¬ 
ment of the modern buildings, vyhich on this side stand quite 
close to the temple, it is very probable that these have been vo- 
Itiqtarily destroyed by ignorance. At the five other fronts, all 
the coKimris are preserved; but the communication is here aiul 
there interrupted by houses which have been made to rest against 
the walls of the temple. Tims only the faqades which are con- 
ti^hotis to the door have been left free; and here also have been 
placed, between the coIiAins, large sarcophagi; some antique, 
and others of the earliest ages of the church; which, not having 
been made for their present situation, pioduce a disagreeable 
^ect, and give to these' fine ruins a character totally foreign 
from their object. 

On standing in the centre of the rotunda, and turning towards 
the grand door, w e perceive an opening which has been effected 
by chance rather than taste, betvyeeu the buildings that enc umber 
the great portiqo before the vestibule of the palace, and which 
is called (as 1 have already observed), the Place of the Ca- 
.tbedral. This opening exposes to view in the distance the faqade 
^ tbp tcntplq. of Rsculppius. The perspective ceitaiuly has in 
it something grand and theatrical: the profound silence of tlic 
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edifice in which the spectator is placed; the'majestic height of 
the columns which serve as the avenue; the immense number of 
arcades and pilasters between which is the distance which 
separates us from the temple of Esculapius; tliis temple 
itNclf, whose facade is of the linest style, but mdeh decayed;— 
altogether force the admiration back to times of aiitiipiity* and 
excite a sort of admirationy i had almost said of religious awe* 
of which it is didicult to divest ourselves* It miglit be ubservedy 
that the compass which de.scribus around us the circle of life, ia 
opL'ncd in the hands of nature;' and that the mind can no longer 
atn’in the extremity of the line. It seeks in the imtiiciisc space 
foB( man, but finds only the works of his genius; yet what rc~ 
minis of his understanding?—nothing but tlie filiation of ideas 
of the divinity. Every tiling is dead, except the sentiment of 
immortality! 

'I'he temple of Esculapius was much less in sUe than that of 
Jupiter or Diana, wiiich we have just described. It was inter* 
nally not tnore than twenty-four feet long, by sixteen wiile. 'I'he 


order of its urchitectiire was C'oriiitliiuii: its lali rul walls, nliieh 


were six feet thick, were without any ornuineiit on the sides; 
hut williiii, a beautiful coruice, richly sculpUiied, ran all round, 
and the cicihig was also of a fine sculpture, while on tiie outside 
four fine pilasters supported the frieze which crowned the whole 
ciu:iiinference. A beautiful peristyle of four culiiiinis occupied 
the facade, by which was the entrance to the temple, and the 
ascent to this was by a Hight of fifteen steps. The pediment of 
this peristyle occupied the w hole width of the fa^'ade: the co* 
himns, including their capitals and buses, were twciity-two feet 
high, and the eiitabiutiire eight feet, it does not appear that 
any inscription has existed in the arcliitrave, or in the tympan. ' 
'I'he door w^as sixteen feet high: it was of a square form, and 
dccoiutcd by a rich eiuubluture supported by brackets. At pre* 
sent, this line and simple ornament has almost entirely disap* 
peared; the four columns also of tlie peristyle have been over* 
thrown; their entablature and pediment no longer exist; and the 
vast flight of steps is partly demolished, leaving only a narrow 
and diflicult ascent. 'I'he dour, and the two Corinthian pillara 
at the angles of the edifice, are yet standing. At the left, on 
quilting the temple, <a column which still sustains a portion of 
the arcade, and against which have been erected some wretched-, 
huts, is the only vestige or indication of the portico that led to*^ 
it. The inhabitants have converted this temple into a small 
oratory: and above it has been erected a miserable sqiiare tower,' 
with fronts of an aukward and irregular size, and terminated 
Vith a had roof of tiles; while important 
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adding belfs to a church, determined them to disgrace one of the 
finest specimens of antiquity in (Europe, and to destroy by this 
disgusting structure the beautiful harmony which resulted from 
the systematic proportions of the various parts of the'edifice. 
By the decay which has taken place, the foundation and subter-> 
raneous parts of the temple are exposed to view; but these de<i 
gradations enable us to form an idea of the solidity which the 
ancients gave to their buildings. The enormous hewn stonca 
which are employed for these foundations, are placed de champ} 
a circumstance which is rarely to be met with. 

Such is nearly the state of the still subsisting ruins of the bc 3 u« 
tiful palace of Diocletian; which, in point of magaificeii e, 
surpassed all that can now be exhibited by the pomp of the 
cities of modem Europe; with the exception of die colonnade 
of the Louvre, which rivals every thing that could have been 
produced by the splendour of Palmyra or Balbec. It only re¬ 
mains for me to say a word on the principal external gate, called 
Par tea Aurea; and on some bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and sar¬ 
cophagi, found at Spalairo, which some preceding travellers 
have eitlier not explained or misinterpreted. 

This gate has nothing which in any respect entitles it to the 
name of Golden; and is far from possessing any of the beauty 
of that which bears the same name at Pola, as has been already 
mentioned. A circumstance very remarkable is, that the stones 
of the arch are mortised into each other; a kind of building 
which is sometimes discoverable in ancient mouuuients; and 
which was employed by the architects as being a more solid 
metliod, particularly for arches. Whether this gate is viewed 
from the interior of the palace, or from without the circuiiife- 
rcnce, it seems to exhibit nothing remarkable, except the thick'* 
ness of its walls. Two niches, not very tastefully executed, ac¬ 
company the arcade, and were doubtless intended to receive sta¬ 
tues; above them may, still be seen, as well within as without, 
some arched windows^ which indicate, as has been before ob¬ 
served, that an upper door or story was built all round the walls. 
On the country side the soil has risen, and the gate is no longer 
proportionate on the inside, however tliis increase of the earth 
IS not so pel ceptitile. A gnat d-house has been established at this 
gate, and is preceded by a small square court, formed of co¬ 
lumns which appear to have belonged to some apartment within 
file palace, as they are of a moderate height, in front of this 
guard-house is a large mast, exactly similar to those which are 
to be seen in St. Mark's Place at V^enice; and which is doubt¬ 
less employed for hoisting the Venetian Standard on particular 
occasions: it is fixed in a round pedestal. 
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Venetian Lion is repivsented rampant on this pedestal and 
closing in his paws the mum part ot the mast. 

I shall not here quote the inscriptions which Spoil had collected, ‘ 
because they urc suflicienlly known. There arc two upon the 
fiont of the stcejde, which are in a good state of preservation : 
they botli relate to the Emperor Tibciiiis, and aio the pledges 
of public gintiuiiie, for the orders he had given for llie repair of 
certain roads. 'I'liev prove, in an irrefragable manner, that the 
materials empUned in this steeple were not taken from the ruins 
of the palace f>l' Spulatro, the construction of which was long 
posterior to the reign of Tiberius; but that thos«', among other 
iiisoriptions, must have hcen brought from Salona, since they 
relate to the roads in the vieinity of that town. 'I'hoiigli even 
dattcry might not have introduced into the lloinan empire the 
custom of celebrating by pompons inscrij^tions tln' acts of the 
emperors, particularly when of siicli trivial importance as that 
alluded to, which related only to one of the most common acts 
of un ordinary administration, it nevertludes is not astonishing 
that it sliould be found in Dalmatia, 'ribcriiis had excicised 
great, authority in that country, w'hich was one of tin' principal the¬ 
atres of bis military exploits, and where be resided thiring several 
years: and it is well known how much u vanqui'>hcd people, and 
more particularly, those who submit to the }okc after a valiant 
resistance, which was the case with the Dalmatians, arc puerile 
in their servility, as is also the minute attention which they pay 
to commemorate the smallest benefits bestowed upon them by 
tlicir conquerors, in order to appear favourable in liis eyes. It is 
very seldom that people do not degrade themselves by the means 
they take to efface the recollection of an unfortunate revolt, and 
that degradation does not obtain the ascendency over every other 
method w'hich they may adopt. 

The various inscriptions mentioned by Spon, relate to private 
families; but there arc some others found at Spalatro, wliich, in 
all probability, Spoil never saw', as he docs not niciilioii them, 
though they are rendered worthy of attention by liistoiical cir¬ 
cumstances, or by their relation to the manners of the Komaiis. 
M. Cassas noticed with care and acciirdcy, the monuments to 
which they belonged ; and in my rovision of his itinerary, L have 
consulted, with respect to tliese inscriptions, the learned Visconti, 
whose opinion 1 shall give.—I shall first speak of three sepulchral 
cippi. 

The first belongs to a veteran; the frieze is ornaineiited with 
trophies; underneath, lions, which bare rings between their lips, 
indicate the door of the sepulchral chamber: this uinameiit is 
frequently met with iu antique cippi. The biivl of the warrior 
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is represented in the dress of a citizen, that is, covered with the 
toga; lie holds in his hands a roll or volume, of which the fol-< 
lowing is the inscription : 

L. CAKSIUS. L. F. 

CAxM. BASSUS 
DOMO PISAVRI 

VET. LEG. Vll. C. P. F. 

AN. Llll. STIP. XXXII. 

H. S. E. T. F. 1 . H. P. 

IN.F. P.VI.IN. A.P.X. 

This interesting inscription should bo read as follows ‘ 

" Luriiis Caesius, Lucii filius 
Camilla (trihu) Bassiis 
Doino Pisaiiri 

Vetoranus liogioiiis Vll. Claudia; Pia; Fidclis 
Aiinoruin LI I [. Stipcudioruin XXXII. 
lific sifus ost. I'itulum ticri jus.sit ha;ris, posuit 
in fronti: pedos VI. in agro pedes X.” 

This monument j-erves to explain a di^«put^d j)oint in histf)ry, 
relative to the Cam. Camilla, or Camillia. 'Fliis inscription 
proves that it was not one of the tribes formed by the Italians 
when thpyro.se m insurrection at tlu' tunc of tlu’ Social War, and 
which disappeared on the n’-estahlishinent of peace: this is, 
however, what has been hitherto believed of the tribe Camilla. 
The marble in question uniiotincc^ a period far posterior, bn*h 
by till’ title of Cluiidia, given to the. seventh legion, and by the 
beard which is perceptible on the chin of the portrait, which in¬ 
dicates the second cpiitiiry of the vulgar a ra, tliat is, of the tiinc.s 
which are not anterior to the reign of Adrian. As to the title 
of Claudia, applied to the letter C, it is continued to the seventh 
legion by imperial medub'. 

The second monument represents the images of four persons, 
whose mortal remains it u ithuul doubt contained; but the iii- 
scriptiun.s are so iiiueli defaced that they are no longer legible^ 

The third is curious, us it relates to two women: the following 
is the iiiscriiitiou: 

PllOSTIMA. C. F. 

PROeVLA. V. F. SlBi. KT 
FAVEN riNLK DEIA 
CATA‘ DKFV SCl\E 
ANNORl-M XXL 
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This inscription iiiiist be read as under: 


Prostinia Cnii fiiia 
Proeula viveus tccit sibi, et 
i'avciitiiue deli, 
catar deiuncta*, 
Aimoruiii XXI.’' 


At Homo they gave the titles of dcVicati and deUcatac to slaves, 
or frtred people, of both sexes, hose beauty or talents had ex¬ 
cited the esteem or atfeetion of their masters; they M'cre tlieir 
favourites; and the epithets given to them proves tiiat their mas¬ 
ters experienced deliglil in them, in general their education was 
more carefully attended to than that of the other slaves, and they 
were instructed in every accomplishment which could add to the 
charms of .society. We find no example of this kind in the da>s 
Mheii republican virtue was at its height: it was corruption that 
introduced the custom of having such domestics, and the insti¬ 
tution must be sought for in the ages of luxury and the volup¬ 
tuous cffeininacv of Uuman manners. 

M. Cussas, who, tliroughoiit the whole of his jonnicy, dis¬ 
played conskieruble sagacity in the choice of the monuiiients 
which he examined, found at .Spalatro, among the great number 
of cippi, tombs, and sej>ulchral stf»nes, covi'red with inscriptions, 
only the three just mentiotual, which appeared to him to be 
worthy of the attention of llu* learned. lie was less eager after 
bas-reliefs; but the remarkable subjects, as well as the tiix; state 
of preservation of those which he parlienlarly noticed, will in¬ 
duce inc to mention tln'in in a (‘ursory iii.inn(‘r. 

I have already spoken of those which helonged to the frieze of 
the Temple of .lupiler, and the figures and attrilnilcs of wdiich, 
gave the learned N'iseonti reason to think that this t<‘mj)lc wus 
(iedicuted to Diana, and not to the King of tiu' Cfods: i shall 
aihl that this opinion seems to he i’oidinned Iw the 'rable of Peu- 
tinger; and I cannot conceive why tin; place winch it indicates 
>>\ these words, “ ad Diaatnn," is applied to a clmrch of St. 
fieotge, which is siimited in the w esti’rn exlreinilN of Spalatro, 
tow’arils the j>ort, and where nothing pro%es the existence of an 
ancient temple, while at four paces theiire we rind that in ques¬ 
tion, the ailegorieal ligur(*s of which are still diseernibh*, and 
all bear a direct reference to tin; worship of that goddess. Is it 
not more reasonable to suppose that it is the preteutied 'reiiiple 
ol .fnpiter, to whieh the Table of Pciilingi'r makes allusion b\ the 
word'' ad Diaanni," ratlnT than the church ot St. George; 
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and is not the proximity of one place to the other, an indication 
of the same circumstance ? 

I shall not dwell any longer upon these bas-reliefs of the temple 
of Spalatro, because all argument must be reduced to this ex¬ 
planation, that they could not have belonged to a temple of Ju¬ 
piter, and that the ancients M'ere not guilty of improprieties of 
this nature. 1 shall only call the attention of the reader for a 
moment to some other bas-reliefs which were discovered by 
M. Cassas. Of these there were three, llic largest of which is 
susceptible of a double interpretution, under the idea that it be¬ 
longed to a sarcophagus, or that it formed part of the decoration 
of a monument of another kind. If wc Mere to stop at the lirst 
idea, that is, if we were to agree that it formed part of a sai^ 
cophugus. an opinion towards which the learned Visconti appears 
to iiu line, then it may be said that this l;.is-rclief was intended 
to commemorutc the exploits of some governor of a frontier 
province of the Roiuen empire. In this case lie would he re- 
preseuted in his car, accoinjianicd by armed cavaliers, and re¬ 
pelling an iiictirsiuii of the Jhirbai inns; bv Homau citizens in 
their togas, by llicir children, by young girls playing on a kind 
of drum or tamhourino, and by young men blowing a kind of 
hunting-horn, who would appca.r to be issuing from the town, 
before tiie conqueror. 'I'he various circumstances combined in 
the bas-relief can only relate to some mililarv expedition. 7\flei“ 
the epoch of the Antonines, the inclusions of tiie Barbarians be¬ 
came so frequent, and the unfortunate events which followed 
them iiiiiltiplied to such a degree, that the sculptors employrd 
tiieinselves in preparing bas-reliefs of this kind liefine liaiid, in 
order to apply them to tombs, or to have them in peifeel readi¬ 
ness for the (leatli of tlie liomnn governors of provinces. They 
were alvvavs sure to dispose of tliciii, because it rarely liapjieiicd 
that public gratitude bad not some lioniage of this kind to jiay to 
the memory of its govi'inors ; or, even in the cmilrary case, ser¬ 
vility was so general, that flattery always found pretexts for eon- 
sccrating iiioiiiiments fo the juemory of incii in power, tiioiigli 
they weie little deserving of this honour. 

But if we suppose that the ba.s-reli('fs m question did not form 
part t)f a .sareophugiis. and that, from being di* covered at Spalatro, 
it may liave served for the deeoration of the palace of J)incieti<m, 
then the principal personage must be the empeior himself, re- 
I'eived in triumph in some town of the empire, after a fortunate 
expedition auuin.st the ihirburiaiis, whom, in the course of his 
reign, he had ofuii an opportiinitv of fighting and coiifpiering. 
^riic oriental dres.s worn by the hero, far from ofin atiiig again ,t 
this explanation, will increase its probability, suicc, as I have 
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already remarked, and as all his biographers agree in asserting, 
Diocletian had abandoned the Koinau costume, and adopted that 
of the eastern iiionarchs: then the little couching figures that arc 
perceived at the bottom of the bas-relief, between the legs of the 
horses belonging to llic car of the hero, and those of the warri >is 
who follow 111 in, might he easily e\plained : tiiey might reprosi*iii 
the nymphs or genii of the rivers, forests, and mountains, wliich 
were the theatre of those exploits, the nieinor> of wliich the artist 
wished to transmit to pustcnt} ; and they may he considered as 
applicable, either to the sanguinary expedition of Diocletian 
ugaiiist Achilles in Egypt, or to his victories in Kiiivtia and Pau- 
noiiia over tlie Germans, the Sarmatiuns, the Jntiioiigians, the 
Caspians, and the (rotlis. 

\\ ith respect to the other f\M> lias-reliefs, tin' sculptor has, in 
the fiist, made choice of a suhji ct strictly poetical, and whicli 
can lun e no reference to the history of l^ioch'lian: it representfi 
a combat of the centaurs with the Lapitliians, a warlike people 
of'riiessaly,and who were celehiated iii th'' fiibh-s and poems of 
antiquity, which hud for their siil>jci-t the adventures of 'riie- 
seus. Aceording to all appeaiiince this has-relief, whieli is 
purely decorative, must have belonged to some hall in the palace, 
each of w liich, as has hecn already shewn, had a purticniar des¬ 
tination. 

^J'he second appears to represi nt some divinities, and, perhaps, 
may have some referi'iice to llie reign of Diocletian; but eitiuT 
from the ligiires being so much decayed as to render tlieir dis¬ 
tinctive characters no longer pereeptif>!<*, or from their h» iiig at 
too great a distance from the ohservi-i, Al. Cassas could not pro- 
)HTly understand them; hut lie thinks that their dimominutioii.s 
cannot he completely discovcieil, eJliicr from their attitudes or 
their attributes. All that he suggeslud is, that the two principal 
figures w hich are crowned by vielorv, ;u«* Hercules and Jupiter, 
the tutelary divinities of Diocletian, v. iio took the sin name of 
Jovius, and of IMaximian, his Irieiid and colleague, who called 
himself fiercules. IJenee it might he supposed, that the two 
other male figures, who appear in the has-reliel, arc those of the 
two Ca:sars, who were parlmis in the empire, while those ot the 
two women were meant as alh'gorical ot the two pails ol the 
world, the east and the west, over which representations their 
pow'cr extended. 

There are also several others, which are equally worthy of 
attention. Some tVagments, consisting of llgiiies, uiidoiilitedly 
belonged to the same monument, and there is no doubt th.it tins 
iiioniiineut was a sarcophaiius. The personage whose remains it 
contaiiH'd, was uudruiljlodly a sportsman. 'I'lic ciislom of icpre- 
senting upon the bas-relief the figure of the eutoinbed, is very an- 
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< and was inti (nlucrd in Grecian sculpture many ages before 
the time of Diocletian. Lysippus represented the friends of 
^Mpxjiiulcr as .sportsmen, and Pliilostratns, in Ids Life of the 
celebrated sophist ileiod Atticiis, informs us, that this extra- 
ftrdiimry inmi had caused almost ail his friends to be executed 
in sculpture, in the hunting costume. Tiie custom of repre¬ 
senting as imnteis the must di.stingiiishcd persons amongst the 
Ponians, was ('ontinued till the decline of the arts; and wc find 
an instance not only in the Hunter of the Capitol of Rome, which 
1.S known to he the j>ortrail of a Roman of tlie third century of 
the vulgar aira, hut another equally interesting, nnmely, tlie ce¬ 
lt-hi atccl engiaved sapliire, in the rahiiu^t of Rhiuccini, at Flo- 
renee, which repiehenls the hiniperor Constance, son of the 
I'imperor CoiKstaiitine the (ireat, in tlie act of irritating an ciior- 
tnoiis wild boar in the fon^st of Cappadocia; and the real inten¬ 
tion of the engraver ol tills sapliire eaiiiiot he doubted. The 
(ircek inscription Icgilile upon tins valuable jewel, fully proves 
its anthenlicitx. 


'I'lie ptasonage for whom the abovemrntioned sarcophagus 
was executed, was certaiiilv a Roman; but if tliks were to be 
doubted, some liguie.s covered with the toga, which arc to the left 
of the bas-relief, and m company with the hero, would tend to 
prove it: in this piece, which aec'ordiiig to e\er\ appearance 
was placed in the priiieiiial front of the sarcophagus, the sculptor 
has rcpresiiited the eliaei* of the wild hoar; the artist has given 
to his tigiires the heroic eostmne. 'J'iie three other bas-reliefs, 
which oniaiiieiiled tin; reniainiiig three faces of the sarcophagus, 
exhibit the pieparations for the cliaee. 

Another piece of iiiiu hle is a fragment of has-relief which pro¬ 
bably dc'coraled tli(‘palace appropriated to festivities orph asure; 
it relates to the vintage. 'I’lie Nymphs and (lenii of liaechiis 
are loading an ass with grapes, which they are in the act of 
plucking from an arbour. 

'J’lu M- is aiKitlier bas-relief wbich is .si arcc and intcr<*sting.— 
In this three \\ aler Nyinplis are n prc.sentcd as in almost all the 
inoiiniiieiils dedicated to Naiads; each of these divinities carries 
the enilihan of a reed, a plant which delights in the environs of 
ri\ei'sand spiiiigs: by (heir side is the god Pan, in his ordinary 
figure, with bis sheplieids cr<Jok in his band, and bolding a goat 
by tlu' lioins, while a hound is (‘ouebant at his feet. It is not a 
matter of sin prise to find J*an in this bas-relief. This rustic 
deity is often represented in iiionuments in company with the 
goddess of wotids and lonntaiiis; and I am indebted for this re- 
maik to the lesirned \ isronti, whose nitt lligeiice has been of 
much service to me in tin* ixainiiiation of these fragments. In 
li.t' M jiimnttttu 41 is a bas-relief which bears a great 
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resemblance to tliat we are describiii", but the former has » 
fireck inscription, and the lattiT a Latin one, of nhich iliere. onlv 
remain the letler^ CA. L. POS. 'I'ljis inscription i.s onlv a 
fragment; the name of the woniaii ulio hud tonsecrntetl this 
sepulchre, was probably engiavetl on the upper frieze, which is 
destroyed; there remains onlv the last svllable C'A, which had 
projected at the bottom of the bas-relief. 'Fhesc ('xainples are 
Very frequent. As to the following letters 1^- 1^( )S. the\ sig¬ 
nify the fornuile, llhac poMiit, which was used m all iiionumeiils 
or Ollier objects <*onsecrated to the gods. 

M. C.issas after having tal^ni suflhient time to examine, ad¬ 
mire, and make drawings of the magiiifiecnl leinains of the pa- 
Iac<‘. of Diocletian, would not take ins final lca\c of the conntiv 
without visiting the reinuins of Salona, where that empcior was 
born ,* the fortress of Clissa, formerly ^ f >o famous f'oi 
its celebrated siege under Angu.stns, :it the time of the reM»lt in 
J^alniatia; and lastlv, the adiiiiiable fall of the liver C'etluia, foi- 
iiierly called 7VfMn/.s which is one of the fliitst sjnetaeh s that 
Mature, in her romantic wildness, pieseiils amongst the inmurons 
phenomena of these mouiituinoiis regions. 

^I'here are still to he seen between Spalatio ainl Salona several 
arches of the aqueduct which supplied the fii'^t-meiitioiied town 
with water; it may lx* presumed that this was aiiolhei of the 
iiiagiiiiiceiit works of Diocletian, sliiee thcie were no habitation', 
of consetpience at Spalatro, before Ins palace was bmit tlirn.-. 
It is known that after his abdication at Nieonu dia, he iiniri* 
diately set off for Salona, the place of hi> nativity, and that he- 
resided in that town during the time hi.s palace was biiiiding. 
Doubtless iiolliiiig that could render bis n sidenci* agreeable was 
omitted; the want of water iiuist have been one of the fust 
objects on uliicii the architects emploud themselves; and evei) 
thing indicates that the coiistrnetiuii of the aqueduct imisl have 
preceded that of the palace. There remain oiiK some fiagmnits 
of the aqueduct, but these are veiy eoiisiderablc, and in several 
parts still present long rwws of arches in a good statr of pieser- 
vatioii, and, from the irregulaiily of the ground, many of them 
have been elevated upon pii is. 'I he whole, however, is entirely 
baireii and exposed, and not only have the upper eai.als disap¬ 
peared, but also the .unisoiiry w hieb supported them, so that the 
tops of the arches are entirely bare, and the stones of w hich they 
are formed exposed to the action of the air, which cannot fail 
to hasten the destruction of this beuntiful structure. The road 
from Spalatro to Salona crosses it, and in thi>; part it forms a 
very striking addition to the landscape. On the hd't it seems 
as if it issued out of a very high mountain, while on the right it 
passes ihfongh a thick wood iu the vallcv, wliL-re its uiclies, pro- 
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jecting far above* tlio siininiits of the trees, form a coinniandiiig 
aiidvinajestic appearance. 

Saluna, or it s1jou!»I rather l/<* said, the place which was once 
occupied by that cel< ]>rate(l town, is oj)!y four miles from Spa- 
latro. If \vc may believe an inscription ioiiiid by Griiter, it was 
called Coinnia AJarlia, Julio Suhna. Spoil has justly observed, 
that it was built in a line pl.iin, or ciicle, formed by llie lii^Ii 
monntuiiis. the passages to which arc defended four miles faither 
by the fortress of Clis>a, and which afterwards extend to Rosnia. 
Salona was a inaiitime tovvn, situated on lijc lake or canal of the 
same iiunie, and the mouth or ba\ of which, so diilicult to be 
found by mariners, is, as I have before observed, at one of the 
angles of the }iii!j)h of Spalatro, or, to speak still more exactly, 
at one of the stiMiles (»f a kind of inlet, torined bv the canal (»f 
Iha/u, ixtwreu the isle of l>ua, the continent, and the coast of 
Spalatro, and which cannot be perct'ived while landing at the 
laller town. 'I’liosi* who wish trt enU r it, must therefore seek 
loi it some leagues to the west of Sjialalro ; but these directions 
are at pn '-ent of no great iuipoitaiice, as the entile ruin of Sa- 
loiKi has foi e\er sU.'j>ped the trade that once enlivened its flou- 
ri'^hing hunks. 

J eann.>lhelp remarkini::;, that it seems to me, that of all be¬ 
ings man alone retains aller his dealh, something of that majesty 
winch aceompaiueU him during his existence. When an animal 
expires, ilealh n:igns over it in triumph; hut on tlie forehead 
ot mail, dignitv ;esists tiie injury of his decease : with the former, 
death is absolute; with the latter, it is only conditioiinl. 

The level of ciiuality is not between animals which arc no more, 
and man, who has only ceased to exist. If we cast <uir eves on 
u held of battle, man, though hi& life is extinguished, still 
ihreatcus; his blood is chilled, but his courairo respires from his 
motionless limbs. Disgust makes us quit the remains of aiii' 
mals; but if we meet with those of inuii, his digiiih seems to 
live, and eoumiaiul us |« stop, while we art* detaimii by venera¬ 
tion near his colfm. That alfection for tombs so rooted, a;ul ge¬ 
neral amongst all the people of the earth, is, p' lhaps, indeblt il tor 
its origin much less to the memory of oiir n lalivcs, lo our re¬ 
gard for our own feelings, or to the noble sentiment oi'giati^ude 
tow'ards our patrons, than to a respect for certain im if.iceable 
truces which follow man to his sepulchre. 

What u spectacle is afforded by the place which contained the 
splendid Salona! It once gave masters to the universe, and now 
it scarcely affords grass for the support of reptilcM a suporticies 
of the extent of two miles, covered with broken pillais, cajiitHls, 
and sepulciirai stones, scattered at random: such is the deplor¬ 
able slate of one of the tiuest towns of antiquity. A small liver 
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runs through these ruins' and empties itself in thegulph: it still 
abounds with those excellent trout which the Romans were so 
fond of^ and procured at a great expense. When calumny makes 
choice of a victim, it \aries its language according to the under¬ 
standing of those whom it addresses : hence for example, while 
it borrowed that of huinuiiicy to gain belief for the persecutions 
of which it accused Diocletian, that of modesty when imputing 
to him disgusting debaucheries, and a thousand other similar suIh 
terfiiges to dishonour his ntemory in future ages, it also adopted 
the toiui of sobiiety when reproaching him for fixing his retreat 
at Spulatro, with the addition, that he abdicated the empire in 
order to live more at his case, and gratify his appetite witli the 
trout of Saiuna! 

If wc compare the present state of the ruins of Salona, or 
even that in which they were when observed by Spon, about a 
hundred and thirty years ago, with the account given of them by 
the Senator John Baptist Giusliiiiani, in a valuable manuscript, 
with w hich Fortis was n<'quainted, and which was written in 
looO, it is indisputable that their destruction has advanced with 
ten times greater rapidity in two centuries, than it had in the 
space of fourteen preceding. The following is the account of 
them, to M'hich I have alluded :— 

" The size and niagnificcnce of the ancient town of Salona 
may be discovered by the ruins which at present remain; namely, 
by the vaults and arches of a wonderful theatre; by large blocks 
of the finest marble, which lie scattered over the fields; by a 
fine pillar composed of three pieces of marble, and which is still 
erect, in a spot extending towards the sea, where it is asserted the 
arsenal was formerly situated; by several admirable arches, over 
W'liich pusses an aqueduct that conducts the water from Salona 
to Spulatro; there may also be seen the ruins of great palaces, 
and ancient epitaphs upon many handsome stones; but the soil, 
which gradually increases and rises, has buried the most ancient 
and valuable relics.” 

If this account be true (which will scarcely admit of a 
doubt, since it was written by an eye-witness, and a man 
whose birth and employiiumt rendered that country familiar to 
him,) it may be presumed that the encroachment of the soil of 
which he conq^jiins, has enormously increased since the period 
when he visited these regions: for not only have the vaults and 
arches of tiiis theatre disappeared, but at the present day, it is 
impossible to ascertain the spot which it occupied. Some of 
the large blocks of marble alluded to in the above-mentioned 
account, are still to bo seen above ground; but the fine column 
which pointed out the arsenal, is uo longer visible. I have 
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Spoken of the ruins of the aqueduct; but its arches are no^ 
totalljr bare; the free-stone blocks, of which its piers consistedy 
are completely exposed to the air, and there does not remain » 
single vestige of those fine columns of marble, with which they 
were formerly embellished. "JTIicre are no walls now standing, 
which ran impart the idea of their having belonged to great 
palaces, temples, or porticos, and the numerous materials with 
which the soil is encumbered, arc dispersed promiscuously; and 
whoever attempts to assign to them their original rank, under¬ 
takes a task which lie can never accomplish. With respect to 
the inscriptions Mliich were seen there by Giustiniani, the learned 
Fortis asserts, that an industrious inhabitant of Spalatro had 
made an extremely curious collection of them ; but this learned 
individual, being either jealous of his labour, or subject to some 
inconsistency from which even men of talents are not always 
free^ constantly refuses to coinmiinicate his discoveries, and his 
treasure will consequently be lost to the scientific world, till some 
fortuitous event shall bring them from their obscurity. Fortis, 
also, has not published those which he transcribed on the spot, 
but announces that he preserves them for one of his friends. 
Count Jerome Silvestri de Rovigo. 

It can, therefore, only he by excavating that we can succeed 
in the recovery of sonic of the beautiful remains of this town; and 
by this means, the arts would doubtless receive the addition of 
some fine pieces of archhccture, valuable statues, vases, and bas- 
reliefs, and perhaps, likewise, sonic paintings; n desirable cir¬ 
cumstance, which would tend to decide the doubts entertained 
with respect to the state of pcrfefction to which the ancients had 
arrived in this art. I'liere might, likewise, be discovered the ma¬ 
nuscripts of sonic works which arc unknown to us, or ivith which 
we are acquainted only by some fragments. But to efiect this 
object, it would be necessary that government should attempt 
to overcome the repugnance of the natives to permit these 
researches, and to oppose all the obstacles whicii ignorance, pre¬ 
judice, and particularly cupidity, may throw in the way of ge¬ 
neral discovery. By means of a few tlioiisniul franks or fiorins, 
which the French and Austrian govcnimeuts might disburse 
amongst the peasantry, they might even be induced to assist in 
this determtion, and tlie advantage that might he derived from it 
for the advancement of archaeological knowledge would be in¬ 
calculable. And it should be considered, that there would not 
here be the opposition of private interest, as at Spalatro, Pola, 
and Zara; because, to make excavations at those places, it 
would be necessary to sacrifice or in jure tht; habitations of indi¬ 
viduals ; but ill the vast extent of the spot in question, there are 
only a few iniscrnblc huts, and a sinull c|iurch, while the whole 
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collection can scarcely be called a village; and as long as three 
caves were respected, which the iiihabitaiits consider as the tombs 
of St. Dominic, St. Athanasius, and St. Rainier; whom they 
assert to have been bishops of Saloua, and which places they 
never fail to shew to travellers as worthy of veneration, they 
would voluntarily permit researches to be made, particularly if 
they were to receive any tiivial recompeiice. 

On expressing my wish to see these researches carried 
into effect, my readers will perhaps be surprised that I have 
intimated, that the French and Austrian govemineiits ought ta 
bear the expense: 1 might with equal propriety mention every 
other government in Europe; for 1 do not acknowledge the 
right which this or that people arrogate to themselves of pos¬ 
sessing the remains of antiquity. No, the monuments which it 
has left us do not belong to one nation more than another. A 
people whose time is come to submit to the law which de¬ 
crees that all things shall have an end, can leave no privileged 
heirs to tlie conceptions of their genius. They leave the soil 
W'hich they occupied either to the conquerors who deprived them 
of it, or to nature who reclaims it; and it is rcpcopled or remains 
desert, according as human interests ordain. But whatever may 
be the fate reserved for the place which a nation has occu])ied 
upon the globe, the monuments which they have erected are the 
inheritances of no one, because they belong to all mankind. 
\\ orks of genius are left for general inslriictioii, as virtues arc 
left by reason to be a guide to man; and a nation lias no 
more right to say, I inherit the monuments of the one wliich 
has preceded me, thrfn it has to say, I alone will enjoy all 
the advantage of the laws which it adopted. People whom 
victory or chance places urouiui the monmueiits of uxteriiiiiiated 
nations, have only the right to preserve them; when they 
watch over them they do their duty; when they secrete them, 
they act like robbers and become criminal. It is from a love 
for the arts, that we experience the melancholy sentiment which 
arise from the appearance of moniimunts dilapidated by the axe 
of barbarians: if wo go a step further, we shall discover that 
this sentiment owes its origin to the wound made in what is a 
general property. The Russian, like the Japanese, if he be 
weil-informed, will feel that the monuments of Romo and Per- 
sepolis belong to him. 'I'hough time or distance may separate 
individuals, human knowledge is indivisible; and what does it 
signify that such or such stones were collected under the reign of 
Pharamond or Murcellus ? This is effected merely by the nie- 
ehanism of strength, but knowledge alone directed the collection 
to be niitdc; and in this respect, the man of the present age may 
he with as much propriety said to have built the monumeiits as 
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lie who existed three thousand years ago. But there will arrivef 
a time, when these great monuments will behold in their tuni 
deSthiction approach towards them, the mighty hand of centuries 
wiH press upon them, their joints, if 1 may use the expression, 
iviU give way, and the earth, our common parent, will receive 
and envelope them in its bowefs. 

Fortis, with his usual sagacity> observes, that the text of Cicsar 
must have been corrupted, as he describes Saloiia to be situated 
on a rising hill: ** Salona in edita colle.” It is not to be sup¬ 
posed, says he, that he w'as unacquainted with the real scite of 
80 well known a place: 1 am of the same opinion. Caesar must 
have alluded to Anderium, which was in the vicinity of Salona, 
and some ignorant or careless copyist confounded the one 
with the other. But errors with respect to the geographical po¬ 
sition of ancient towns are often met with, particularly of such as 
stood in this part of Europe. It was the llvader, which runs near 
Salona, and takes its source in the mountain of Clissa, whoso 
waters abounded with those delicious trout which were held in 
such esteem by the Romans. Fortis mentions that he read a 
work, the author of which asserts, that the motive of Diocletian 
jfbr retiring to this town, was to enjoy the luxury of this exquisite 
fish. I do not know who is the author to whom Fortis alludes, 
but I pity the men who attempt to write history, and arc so little 
acquainted with the character of the prince of whom they pre¬ 
sume to speak; 1, however, pity their leaders still more. 

The road which leads from Salona t<i Clissa bore the name of 
Via Gahinia; an inscription w hich Spon discovered, makes men¬ 
tion of this circumstance. I have already remarked that the 
distance from Spalatro to Salona, is equal with that from Salona 
to Clissa. M. Cassas did not extend his journoy to this fortress, 
on the extreme boundary of the Venetian States, w'hich Pliny 
calls Mande.triumy Ptolomy Andevriumy Strabo Amletrinwriy 
and Dio Cassius Anderium^ I’he description given by this 
last-mentioned w^cr of the sicg»* of that town by 'I’iberius in 
the Illyrian war, proves that this place was then as strong as it is 
at the present day. '^The mountain/’ says he, on the summit of 
which it is situated, is steep, inaccessible, and surrounded by 
precipices.” It cost Tiberius much time and labour before lie 
cduld reduce it. A Queen of Hungary is asserted to have re¬ 
built it at a subsequent period; but what will not admit of a 
doubt, is, that it belonged to the Turks, and that a governor of 
Dalmatia, named FuscuIo,tQok it from them. One of those su¬ 
perstitious notions of which mankind is so readily the dupe, faci¬ 
litated the capitulation. While the I'urks were at prayers, a bomb 
fell on the mosque, and beat in one of the airhes, which buried 
several of the attendants in its ruins: from that time they con- 
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ceived that their prophet Mahomet had \rithdra\vn his protecti<m 
from the town, and they immediately entered into a treaty. Tliey 
'W'crc allowed to march out with the honours ot* war; but they did 
not derive any advantage from the clemency of die Venetians; for 
the Morlacliiaiis, their most implacable enemies, followed them 
and cur them to pieces. The Venetians, after they had (beconio 
ma'Jters of the fortress, increased its strength, not by extending 
the old fortifications. but by blowii^ up the greater part of those 
which remained, and by giving a greater escarpement to the rock; 
so that the sentinels now absolutely command the roatl, and there 
is no other way to the f irtrcss, at least not without muking a consi¬ 
derable circuit. This is a complete barrier, yet the fortress itself 
is commanded by the two niouuUuns which form the gorge; but 
the diflicnlty of their ascent ^^ould render them of no advaiitago 
to an enemy. 

The republic of Venice kept but a feeble garrison in this 
place; but this was sutheient on account of its excellent posi* 
tion: it consisted only of two rompaiiit'S of infantry, and a de¬ 
tachment of cavalry. One of the great inconveniences ol Clissa, 
and which in time of w ar assumes the character of imminent 
chmger, is, that this fortress wants water; and from beingbuilt 
on a solid rock, it is iinpossiblo to tlig wells. Thongli this rock» 
which by being arrang<;d in platforms, and cut into walls, serves 
so well for the purposes fif defence, there arc obstacles to the gar¬ 
rison’s making a l<)ng resistance, as its elevated situation renders 
tlie cold of winter excessive*, and the difficulty of procuring fuel is 
an inconvenience of no trivial kind. Htaice a place to which na¬ 
ture has refused botli wood and wat«*r, may always be easily taken. 
It was the residence of a governor of the Serene Kepnblic, but 
he remained only two years in his office; for it was considered an 
act of patriotism to accept it, as there is scarcely in iiatiin; a moi^e 
w ild and disagn?eable situation, u more rigorous climate during 
a part of the year, nor an asylum more destitute of every thing 
that can coiitrilmte to the enjovineMt of life. 

Though curiosity did not direct the stops of our artist tow'ards 
Clissa, it operated differently upon him with respect to tlic 
grand and famous cascade of the Cettina. 

The Cetlina is the Tihirns oi the ancients. Its sources take 
rise in a village called Zarebiza: I say its sources, because they 
arc at a certain distance from each other, as arc the rivulets W'hich 
they feed, and which after running several hundred fathoms, unite 
in the same bed, and may all be considered as the origin of the 
river itself. Several geographers gpd naturalists, and amongst 
others, lliisching and Fortis, consider these sources as the first 
appearance, or to speak plainer, the pro)>ul.sion of a subterra¬ 
neous river; they are four in number, and two of Uiem are more 
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curious and larger than the others, in respect of their singular 
position, their extent and depth. The inhabitants of the country 
agree in asserting, that it is impossible to lind the bottom of 
cither; bbt this is doubtless one of those errors into M hich all 
nations run from their propensity for the marvellous. Indeed 
man is so constituted, that every thing makes a stronger impres¬ 
sion upon him than what is founded u)>oii reason: and the more 
improbable a thing may be, the greater is the credit which it 
gains. It must, however, be admitted, that they are very deep; 
and, it is certain, that the stones throw n into them, disappear, not¬ 
withstanding the clearness of the water, before it can be supposed 
that they have reached the bottom. One of these springs, the 
bason of which is of a considerable diameter, is almost entirely 
concealed by rocks which project over it; its water is extremely 
limpid, and it appears motionless. Nevertheless, its motion, 
though imperceptible, must be great. A very extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance is, that excellent trout are caught in it, of a considera¬ 
ble size, and it will scarcel y admit of a doubt, that these iish come 
from the subterraneous river. The second of the two large springs 
is not so much covered as the other, ami appears like a great cir¬ 
cular bathing-place, which nature has lined with perpendicular 
banks of marble. 

The Cettina does not pass through many plains; for in gene¬ 
ral, nothing can be more wild than the country through which 
it runs; even the Alps themselves, with all their formidable 
irregularities, do not present a moic terrific appearance.—This 
river runs sometimes for several leagues together, confined be¬ 
tween two mountains entirely perpendicular, which form a pre¬ 
cipice of an inconceivable depth, the whole width of which is 
filled with the currents It absolutely appears us if the river 
had cut them from their superficies to the very bowels of the 
earth, and that it wished, by means of its two enormous banks, to 
conceal itself equally from the eye of man, and the ravsof thesuii. 

Ill this manner it arrives at the cascade called V'elika Guboviza, 
and as if it did not liitll itself siiilicicntly concealed by the tre¬ 
mendous precipice through which it runs for several miles, it 
seems to possess itself with ardour of one still more horrible and 
gloomy. At this spot the bed of the river is narrow, its width 
being scarcely from seventy to eighty feet. The rock over which 
the Cettina falls, must doubtless have been vertically split from 
its summit to its base, for the water fulls perpeiidiculaily from 
an elevation of an liumlred and fifty feet. This cascade is in no 
respect like that of Srardona, which has already been described : 
for here every thing is terrific and horrible; the sombre and mc- 
fcincholic appearance of its defile, its dark and deep abyss, and 
the barren state of the enormous rocks licupcd one upon auotheri 
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t\hosc irregularity, bolduess, and prodigious elevation, seem tike 
the ruins of that monument of hatred toivards the gods whieh was 
raised by the temerity of the Titans. It has no longer the ap¬ 
pearance of nature, but of chaos; and it was doubtless in this 
dreadful disorder, thpt the elements were confounded before the 
hand of the Creator reduced them to order. Vultures seem to 
be the only inhabitants of these desolate shores, and their 
stature is proportionate to the horrors of their residence: they 
are of the largest size, and 1 might add, that they possess ail the 
rudeness of appearance exhibited by the country they inhabit. 

In a fantastic mood, nature has marked by two immense pi¬ 
lasters the origin of tlic new course which the river pursues, 
after its fail: Ijoth of these arc of marble, detached, and barren 
from the base to the summit, one only presenting a little grass 
and a few shrubs at the top. 

The Cettiiia then runs to the distance of about a quarter of a 
league between the colossal walls of this precipice, after which 
it reaches the Mala (iuboviza, or little Cascade: the fall of the 
latter is only twenty feet. Here vegetation again appears, iiutiirn 
resumes her intluciice, trees, verdure, and ilowers arc visible 
iu all their beauty, the valley o[)ons and becomes wider, the 
mountains decrease, and are succeeded by hills covered with 
wood; the mind then hocoines reh'ased from the mclaui’lndy w ith 
which it was oppressed, the e\e is relieved by plains, and the 
Cettina slow and majestically glides through the meadows, till it 
sinks beiieatii a brilliant and a/iirc iiori/on; tliiis alfording a line 
resemldance of a man, who, having overcome reverses and mis¬ 
fortunes, advances lowardstlie period of his existence resplendent 
with iniioc nee and ’•Irtiu*. 


'^J'he iMontli of July had in'arly passed, and M. Cas.sas, who 
hud <]uittiHl Koine two months htfore, and might he saiil not to 
have enjoyed a single ilay <»f rest, now began to think of return¬ 
ing; and having \i‘:ili-d, as has already been shewn, the ruins of 
Sulonu, the cataract of the Cettina, ami othei ohji ets worthy of 
remark, he travelled back to ippalatro, where after liaving devoted 


two days to return thanks for the kind receptioii In* had received 
from the priiieij)al oflicers of llie town, and the learned men 
already nieiitioned, he embarked on the C4lh of July to re¬ 
turn to IVicsttr, and thenre to V enice. I he coast whxii he had 


already passed otfonng on hi*? return no subject that could again 
excite Ins curiosity, he did not wisli to encounter a second tyric 
the continued dangers of the difllcult pas''age amidst the iiinn- 
merablc shoals and isles of every size, which cover the coasts of 


Dalmatia from the Quarnero to Spalatro, and thence as far as 
Hagusa: he therefore sailed from the canal of Jiraza, betwecen 
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tfte little isle of Zivana and that of Solta, when gaining the open 
channel, he-continued his voyage entirely free from tiiat archi¬ 
pelago. 

At length, after a favourable passage of seventeen days, during 
^hich he landed and remained a week at Pola, in order to make 
drawings of some monuments which he had admired on his pas¬ 
sive, lie arrived at Trieste, on the lOtli August, 178'2, where 
lie met with the party of friends who had intended to bear him 
company; but whose resolution was changed by the incoiivc- 
nienre they experienced at sea, as has been already mentioned. 
The French Consul M. Bertrand, and the son of the Prince of 
^*ars, wh<^ by fiiligue hueV been obliged to separate from our 
artist at Fiume, expected him wilb ini patience, as they bad re¬ 
ceived no account of him since Ins departure. Tlic, Duke Bo- 
nelli, and the Alarquis Visconti of Milan, bad returned to Italy; 
some of the otlicr gentlemen had set off for Vienna, but he here 
met with his amiable companion M. de Bcaubarnois. 

On his first arrival at UVieste, he had examined every subject 
worthy of notice, which w'as contained in that town; it there¬ 
fore only remained for him to observe tiie environs, where se¬ 
veral interesting spots, particularly the castle of Lnr gg, the fall 
of the Hnecca, and the castles of Novoscogliu and San Canci- 
auo, claimed his attention. 

After having rested a few days, he set oflT to view the castle 
of Luegg, or Predjama. lie took the great road which leads 
from Trieste to Vienna, by which he shortly arrived at the foot 
of the Lanos, and soon after at licsiderta; here he lei't the main 
road, and turning to the left, travelled through a delightful <;ountry 
ipvcry where covered with the finest vegetation, and containing a 
Dumber of coiintry seats. The whole landscape received the 
most agreeable variety by the occurrence of various hills, shaded 
by beautiful trees, and terminating in meadows of an admirable 
verdure, through wliich passed innumerable limpid streams. 
On approaching Luegg, the appcuruiicc of the country assumes 
a wilder form, and the road, which is of a considerable elevation^ 
enables the eye to comprise a great extent of landscape. The 
traveller sees before him a deep valley, the rugged soil of which 
is covered with precipices and hillocs, interspersed w'ith various 
kinds of trees, amongst wliich some lirs spread their sombre 
verdure : on one side may be vicw'cd many cultivated enclosures, 
and on the other a number of cottages, through which a rivulet 
passes in a tortuous direction, e- In front, beyond the valley, is a 
prodigious mass of perpendicular rock, and in the middle of this 
rock you behold a vast arch, formed by nature, which appears 
like the entrance to an immense grotto: at the mouth of this 
giotto, and ou the platform w'hich supports it, is tho antique 
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and irregular fagade of the castle of Luegg, which appears as if 
it huug over an abyss, while the arch of the grotto, which is 
much higher than the turrets of the castle, covers it with a deep 
shade, and seems about to bury it beneath the mass of rock which 
it supports. 

On beholding this singular scene, it woul/i seem as if the 
castle has been built for the express purpose of defending the 
entrance of the grotto. From the eminence on which the travel¬ 
ler discovers the castle of Xiuegg, his view extends over the 
summits of the rocks^ and he perceives, at the horizon, the 
mountains of Carniola, rising in the fonn of an amphitheatre. 
This landscape is at once singular and interesting, while the 
strange situation of the castle of Luegg gives it a character 
which is no where else to be met with; it reminds one of those 
castles inhabited by enchanters, the descriptions of which are 
formed only by the imagination of romance-writers or poets; 
and one is induced to believe, that this is the asylum of some 
necromancer, like those of Ariosto or Richardet. 

When the traveller has descended into the valley, and arrived 
at the foot of the rock itself, on taking a view of its enormous 
perpendicular height, which is only .interrupted by the projection 
of the castle, that seems us if it stood over his head, the spectacle 
is at once astonishing and tremendous, and he cannot couceive 
what caprice could liave induced men to make choice of so wild 
and inaccessible a retreat. But we can discover, that this ex¬ 
traordinary choice must have naturally owed its origin to tlie two 
most common passions, and those which are most fatal to 
the human race, nanicl}’, the rage of war and the love of power. 
*l'he pride of feudality could alone have inspired courage to 
form such a palace. Tlie first building w'ith winch you meet on 
searching for a path to ascend to the castle, is a mill built of, 
shingles, and which is turned by a rivulet that issues from the 
mountain: behind this mill is the path, which could not, how¬ 
ever, be discovi'red witiioiit the aid of guides: it is narrow and 
steep, takes a difiicult direction over the anfractuosities of the 
rock, and leads to a wooden draw-bridge, erected about half way 
to the castle. The external end of the bridge is supported on 
a stone pier, and the opposite extremity on the rock; then 
follow about 20 steps cut in the rock, by which you arrive at a 
gate riefcniled by two towers; this gate leads to a grotto formed 
by nature, but of a much less size and height than the great aud 
upper grotto, at the entrance of which stands the castle. After 
passing the lower grotto by the aid of torches, you again meet 
with the patli, which in some places is cut in steps, and at others 
has a sloping direction-; this path leads to the castle, which is « 
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shapeless mass of different kinds of buildings; they are of a 
Considerable height, but heaped together without order or taste, 
a!nd appear to have been adapted to each other, only as neces¬ 
sity dictated. On the inside, however, there prevails a con¬ 
siderable degree of magnificence; but it is that Gothic kind 
of majesty, which is more indebted to pride than to gran¬ 
deur, while it affords a stronger idea of tyranny than of 
power. A few gardens, which in later and more polished times 
have been cultivated around the walls, do not soften the horror 
which their appearance inspires. This dreadful cavern, with the 
grotto so formidable from its darkness, depth, and silence, seems 
to shew the ferocity of the founders of the castle. One is not 
accustomed to meet M’ith the habitations of men at the entrance 
of the dens of leopards and tigers; and when they have the hardi¬ 
hood to erect them in such situations, it is like making choice of 
a pit, to involve and destroy their victims, while they secure for 
themselves a retreat within the bowels of the earth; though they 
have the presentiment, that the time must arrive, when the peo¬ 
ple, excited to vengeance by the despotism of these tyrants, will 
cause that retreat to be their tomb. 

Although M. Cassas, as an artist, was charmed with the 
castle of Liicgg, yet, when considering it as a philanthropist, lie 
left it without regret, and returned to Rcsiderta, where instead 
of taking the road to Trieste, he followed that which leads to 
Senosequia, and hired guides to conduct him to the banks of 
the Kuecca. 

In these districts, highly-cultivated laiul is no longer to be seen. 
the soil is gravelly, dry, and barren, and from Senosequia to the 
valley of the Iluecca, its appearance was melancholy in the ex¬ 
treme. This river runs between rocks of a considerable height, 
whose ruggedness is insurmountublc, even by the most adventur¬ 
ous herdsman: abo\e these rocks appear the antique and dis¬ 
mantled towers of the old castle of Novoscoglio, exhibiting the 
vestiges of savage feudali|)' in the bosom of more savage nature. 
Not far from this spot, is tlie village of San-Cunciaiio, fir Saint** 
Kosian, which is likewise situated on the summit of the rocks. 
At the foot of this village, the Huecca affords to those who take 
f^elight in the phenomena of nature, a spectacle the like of which 
is seldom to he found in the world;—in this part the iissures in 
the rock.s are so vertical, that they appear to have been cut by the 
hand of man, and this steepness is every where alike, however 
various may be the lines which they follow in their superpo¬ 
sition; but what adds still more to their singularity, is their 
summits, which are cut with a sort of symmetry, and appear like 
so many square towers, that command and .seem to defend those 
gigantic walls, or they might rather be taken for battlements. 
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A<t the base, that is to say, in the almost unfathomable. abyss 
ibrmed by these natural ramparts, the Riiecca winds and runs 
with a sort of majestic slowmess, seeming to disdain the opposU 
tion of the blocks with which its bed is every where interspersed, 
till it suddenly arrives at an immense cavity, the frightful and, 
sombre peristyle of a subterraneous gallery, of which the terrified 
imagination can neither guess nor measure the depth. Into 
this enormous gulph, the waters of the Rnecca fall with a tre¬ 
mendous noise, and are lost from the ()bs(>i vaiice of man; but 
whither they go, to what depth they fall, or how long they have 
disappeared in this receptacle, he has never been able to ascer¬ 
tain during thousands of generations, and many ages w'ill doubt¬ 
less yet pass away before this mystery will be discovered. 
No cue can conceive the dreadful and incessant roaring of the 
W'ater in the deep cavities of this impenetrable abyss, nor'the 
terror which seizes on the spectator at his first view of the gulph. 
It is here, by his iine.xpected humiliation, that man is compelled 
to acknowledge the limited extent of his mind; and though 
every where else he may be proud to think and act like a God, 
he here, perhaps for the first time, perceives bis information to 
be only that of a subordinate creature. }3ut this is not all; for 
the traveller, if he proceed no further, will have but an incom¬ 
plete idea of the singular destiny of the Iluccca; he must, if 
possible, pass this mountain, or rather this gigantic wall, the 
fractured sides of which absorb the river. The other side af¬ 
fords a spectacle not less extraordinaiy, and pei haps still inorB 
wild; the same ruggedness and nudity in the rocks, but more dis- ■ 
<>r{lcr and confusion: the masses, which are equally vertical here, 
obstruct, intersect, and pass each other in\arious directions, 
while the summits frequently come in contact, and at otlier times 
appear at a considerable distance from each other; in short, the 
whole presents the most shapeless and terrific chaos. It is in the 
midst of these luimcrous blocks, that tlie Rnecca, after mcan- 
([('riiig through the bowels of the imnuitaiii, issues violently from 
a deep and narrow fissure, and disgorges itself into a large bason, 
jliOt) feet below the level of San-Canciano, which is so shaded 
by the c‘h‘\ation of tlie rocks, that it is conslanlly inaccessible to 
the rays of tlie sun. it is pretended, that all attempts to ascer¬ 
tain its depth by sounding have proved incflotUiial. In fact, this 
may be considered as tlie tomb of a river, so remarkable for its 
adventures: the threads of water which trickle from the overfiow- 
ing of the bason, after having run for some time across the rocks 
that lie di:>persed below this kind of crater, diministh till they' at 
ierigih become imperceptible, and thus the llnccca disappeavs 
lor ever. 
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M this spot the object of M. Cassas’s journey was at an end; 
and, when the fatigues inseparable from a tour of five or six 
humlred leagues are considered, it will be admitted, that he 
(l^setves the gratitude of every admirer of the arts. Few menj 
were morc capable of executing such a task, and none 
j^oUld have delineated with .more grace or exactness the sin* 
and interesting objects afforded by nature or art, in a 
(Qountry so worthy of attention, though now so little known. 
It would perhaps have been highly gratifying if M. Cassas had 
fioited to his excellent skill as an artist, the talent of political and 
general observation; the reader would then, to the satisfaction 
of learning the present state of the vestiges of antiquity in those 
legions, have added the pleasure of ascertaining more intimately 
the manners, customs, laws, and origin of the various tribes 
with which they are at present inhabited. But this was not 
the object of the journey of M. Cassas; it only remained for 
him to fulfil the duty imposed on him, and of this he has satis^ 
fiictorily acquitted himself. 

At the end of August he left Trieste on his return to Venice, 
and thence to Rome, where he resided some time in order to 
grange the materials which were the result of his journey. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


OP 

THE TRANSLATOR. 


The Writer of the following pages is a 
literary character of considerable eminence in 
Germany, and not unknown in England, with 
which a long visit has rendered him intimately 
acquainted. His observations are evidently not 
the result of a superficial mind. A residence 
in different countries has furnished him with 
an opportunity of seeing objects in various 
points of view, and has enabled him to draw 
more accurate conclusions from those Avhich fall 
under his observation. 

JM. Kuttner himself remarks, that this Work 
should not be considered as a complete description 
of the countries through which it conducts the 
Reader; but, at the same time, he assures'us 
that all the remarks have been made on the 
spot or place to which they relate; because he 
was resolved to write on no subject but what 
he had himself seen. This stamps his w6rk" 
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with the character of extraordinary accuracy 
and impartiality; which, combined with the Au¬ 
thor’s statistical and political knowledge, and the 
inforiiiatioii he acquired by conversing with the 
most enlightened men in the places he visited, 
renders these Travels peculiarly interesting. 

The Translator has judged it proper to dis¬ 
pense with the desultory observations on Ilam-' 
burgh and other well known parts of Germany, 
and has conducted the Reader at once to the 
Author’s entrance into Denmark; a country, the 
present state of Vi'hich is little known to the 
English Reader. 


Oct. 2G, 
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THROVCH 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY, 

IN THE YEARS 1798 1799. 

letFeh I. 


JOURNEY FROM KIEE TO SLESWICK.—TItt lYDER.-CA¬ 

NAL BETWEEN HOl.STElN AND SLESWICK.— ECKERN- 

roMUDK.-SLESAVICK.-THE CASTLE OF GOTTORl*.— 

THE COUNTRY OF THE ANGLE!).-FLENSUURG.-THE 

ISLAND OF ALSEN. — SUNDBRilURO.-AUGUSTENBCRG. 

-APENRADC.-IIADERSLEV.-C IIR1 STl A NSFELD, A MO¬ 
RAVIAN S KTTLEMENT. — IvOLDIN G.—MIDDLEFAHRT.- 

general OBSERVAVIONS ON THE DUCHY OF SLES- 
WICK.—ODENSE.—N V EHOKG.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
ISLAND OF FUNEN, AND THE DANISH DOMINIONS IN 

GENERAL-PASSAGE OF THE GREAT BELT.-SPROE.- 

ICE-BOATS, WHICH CARRY THE POST OVER THE BELT 
IN WINTER.—KORSUER. 


CorF.NHAGF.K, Junc 1798. 

X^EAVING Kiel, w'e soon arrived at the canal at Knox, which 
has, ill this place, u very fine sluice. I'he river £yder, which 
forms the boundary between tlolstein and Slesw'ick, is navigable 
from Rcndsbiirg to the N orth Sea; so that, to establish a com¬ 
munication between the latter and the Baltic, nothing more w'as 
necessary, than to render navigable the six miles between Rends- 
buig and the Baltic. On account of the fall in this part, six 
sluices were constructed; and that which I saw, was equal, boA. 
in iicatm'ss and convenience, to any I ever met with in England 
and Holland. 1 was so fortunate as to aiTive just at the moment 
when a large vessel was passing through, on its way to the Baltic* 
During the passage, which was performed in about half an hour, 

I entered into conversation with the captain; from whom I learned 
that this canal is capable of admitting vessels of upwards of 200 
tons; but if they draw more than nine feet water, it is necessary 
to lighten tlieni. • ^ - 
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If we consider the vast rircult roinul all Sleswick and Jiitlandy 
which is avoided by shijw navigatin" this canal, wc shouid be led to 
suppose, that this ac'vantage is of siifticient magnitude to eoinitei- 
balance every ctlur consideration. This, however, is not the 
case; for vessels art- subject to so mam d(‘lays in the passage, that, 
though the length oj he canal is only QC2 (-j'linan miles, they are 
sometimes dr tamed in it a vhole momh; espec’ally if the wind 
happen tf-i be contiary. A issage of -48 oi .50 le iirs is reckoned 
tirconinionly expeditions. 'Llw loll paid at each« * iht .‘!i> s(uic“S 
is four shilling*:; the sauic is leqni't d for ti\o Orid s; so diat the 
whoie sum does not exceed 32 schillings, (about two .shillings and 
six-pence linglish). 

On tl.e noi ih side of da; canal is sitnalcd llie chai 'ning resi¬ 
dence of ihc count Von 1 Jandil/. 'i'he gron.ids are laid d .i. the 
Enghs’ .sUle; and tlie house has lu-cii hiicly rcbm.t. In o ad 
is tolerably good ; and, like imcsl c.f tiiose in llv diielo oi s- 
wiek, paved wnh very iariio strm< >. '^I'liongh lu y enah’ ’ ’n* 
passenger to proceed with gieah •• raj'iiiitv, than on a .sand; .',oil; 
y» t they are pn^diieti'e of no small »iiConveni('nee to l!ie ran.age 
and «Aerv tiling wilh.n it. 

Before tl.; travt'llei jcacln's ‘Ufoh'de, he enjovs a beau¬ 

tiful View of the bax on which iha' io\,'i5 is iii i. d. 'J his tract 
centams a great j»ortioi, ol wi-o*--, md; x.heu e has b( ;‘ii rieiio- 
minalt il Siffva ijouua. Ecm i nf«lsifl« is ii< ithi i aha dsoine 
nor a large place; bni il has son.i nud*. C*'st'to th town is a 
fre.sh-xvater lake; which is, howtxti, coniKi’td w]l*‘ lh( i. y. 
Over the jdaet wlu le liny join, is a woodt n I iidgc', across which 
lie.s th. (-.ad to Slesw'i. k. 

The di'-tai.ce lien, this ph'ft ir Sir is 14 i Ih Iiis 
trac*" Ci-iisi.slt onn^ .ptjJlv t ' mot rs and sand, il ct nlaii s IdJii wo(>d, 
and it xv mb l U, 'J 1 e .‘^clih x, a long, nai l ax, xxlnt h inns 
from the Ih dtt. (o kiwn of Sleswitl alloids, hoxvexer, 
{jome phas.. g viex- 

Slesvvit K iS a cha. - ...n;', place ; greatly rtsembling tlie capitals of 
the «ltii;ocratic SxvL.... .mtons. Jn some part* -f I siS less the appt ar- 
ai.et t)f a l< xvn, than td' go ups .1 eounliy-hoi.si s. Ji etnisisls pr'ii- 
cipuliy o. ont sf.. i t,. ho.4 Iw o miles and a-i aif iu length; in x' hieh 
many of the house.*, stand detached. Almo.st ail ol ihein are small, 
nwiiy having only a giound-iltmr,' and fexv being mort.- than one 
story high. They are built, in general, of \vo«'d; and have a neat, 
clean, and pleasing appearance. 'I'he loxxn is situated at the bot¬ 
tom of the Schley; and, when seen fitmi the water, or from aii 
eminence, it makes a considerable lig.-re; a.s all the Otsth.mses 
then appear nio.st ennspicuous 'i best, in g. neral, helo..,/ to the 
nobility, who come from ail part.s ot the duchy, and from the 
islmids, to spend tiic wiiUtr in this place. Sleswick is tlie re- 
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eidence of the governor of the province: but it has very little 
trade, notwithstanding its secure and capacious harbour; because 
there is not a sufiich'iit depth of water at its mouth. The cathe¬ 
dral, though a vcr\ old and iusiguilicaiit structure, is, however, an 
interesting object to the observer; because it contains, in some 
measure, tlie hislorv of tlm arts and of the progress of taste, in 
this country, (hiring several centuries. I scarcely ever saw an 
edifice of this kind so much crowded with monuments; but 
tlu'v attest the s])leiul<» n ami opulence of the families which 
arc here interred. All the pillars arc hung round with busts, sta¬ 
tues, pictures, &c. Many families have distinct chapels, in which 
the dec('ascd are deposited, in immense coflins of marble, lead, 
and copper. One of these chapels contains the remains of the 
ancient dukes of Sleswick; and its walls are decorated w ith their 
effigies, in wliite marble. Several bishops are likewise interred 
here. 'Flu* large marble monument of Frederic 1. of Denmark, 
who died in 1534, is embellished with a great number of statues 
of white marble; the execution of which is by no means con¬ 
temptible. I u as partindarly struck witli an altar-piec(^, of an¬ 
cient workmanship. The lignres upon it, which arc almost in¬ 
numerable, are of wood; and represent Scriptural histories. 'J'hey 
arc l iclily gill all over, by wbicli the workmanship is, in some 
degn*e, disadvantageously concealed. 

7'be castle of (Jottorp, though situated close to Sleswick, is not 
generally considered as belonging to the towm. It is a large 
structure, and was formerly the residence of the dukes: the gar¬ 
den is terminated by a bill, which commands a delightful prospect. 
On the ( ininencc stands a pleasure-house, where was formerly 
the celebrated globe, which was afterwards removed to Peters¬ 
burg. Jt eontuiiis iiolhing worthy of notice; and is now the 
ordinary residence of Prince Charles of IJesse-Cassel, governor 
of Sleswick and Holstein; and consort of the princess Louisa, 
(laughter of the Danish king, Frederic V. and iiiotbcr of the 
Crown Piincess. • 


SfiM)rRniJi.c, in the island ef Alsek, June 2Sd, 

W e left Sleswick early this morning, and ascended on foot a 
.considerable eminence, in order to enjoy another view of the tovarF 
the bay, and its islands. We tlien crossed a tract of the worst 
land in the duchy; while the contiguous country of the Angles, 
from which the Anglo-Saxons are supposed to have derived their 
origin, or at least tlieir name, is equally distinguished for the cx- 
lellerit quality of its soil. It extends about 18 miles each way; 
and is bounded on the .south, by the i?chley; on the east, by the 
Baltic Sea; on the north, by the Bay of I'lensburg; and U sepa- 
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rated by the high road from Sleswick tal’lensburg from the 
interior provinces of tiie durby. 

Flensburg, tliough not the capital, is the most opulent and im- 
• portant place in this country. It is not small, snd the stii'ets, 
which are rather narrow, swann with inhabitants, and exhibit a 
continual scone of bustle and activity. Tlie houses are neither 
so neat nor so clean as those of Sleswick; but they are con¬ 
structed in a more solid and durable manner. Like that town, 
Flen.sburg principally consists of one ver/ long street. '^Fhe hack 
of this street looks towards the harbour; on that side, each house 
has a small garden, separated from the water by an alley, which 
forms an agreeable promenade. To the right is the port, with 
the vessels, which produce a lively spectacle ; and, to the hd’t are 
the gardens, each of which has a door leading to this ulle\. 
They all command the most delightful view of the harbour, the 
bay, and the opposite inoimtuiiioiis shore. The port is veiy 
good, safe, and convenient; and w'as full of ships when 1 saw it. 
Close to the town, it is nanw; but the whole bay, which is deno¬ 
minated Flcnsburg Wisk, is 18 miles in length, and terminates at 
riciisburg, may be considered as a harbour; for it is encom¬ 
passed by hills, which shelter it from every wind, and is of sutli- 
cient depth for the largest vessels. 

From this place, we resolved to turn aside to the island of 
Alsen; whose capital, Sonderbiirg, is tlvc miles distant from 
Fleiiiiburg. The country tlirotigh which the road at first leads, 
is neither fertile nor agreeable, till you reach the place called 
Suiidewit: where the duke of Holstein Aiigusteiiburg possesses 
a considerable estate, and the mansion of Gravensteiii. As w e 
approached the latter, the country assumed a more pleasing 
aspect; and we found the road kept in excellent repair. Lpou 
our arrival at Gravensteiii, we immediately proceeded to the 
palace: a square building of considerable magnitude; though one 
of the wings has beeii burned down;—and the duke does not in¬ 
tend to rebuild it. 'i'hc grounds about the palace are line, and 
contain some noble and ('xtonslve woods. Art has had little share 
in the formation of the sccneiy : Nature creabid an Fngiish park 
on a grand scale; and it was thought siifhciciitly beautiful to be 
“ l^t ill that state. 

Between Sleswick and Flensbiirg, I almost imagined myself in 
Ireland. The similarity, in the appearance of the country, is so 
striking, that one of our servants, an Italian, who had once been 
in that island, could not refrain from continually repeating to 
himself, Irlanikij Irlandn! Of (he road from Gravensteiii to 
Sonderbiirg, two miles and a-hulf lead through a country that is 
extremely beuiitiful, and jircsents the most delightful views; 
luliiiy of which stroiitrly remiiivled me of England. 
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Proceeding, for a considernblc distance, along a small bay,you 
continue ascending; and, at leiigtli, discover the island of Alsen, 
with the town of Souderburg, vviiich appears to great advuii* 
tage ; and, being situated on the declivity of a hill, seems mucii 
larger than it really is. To the right, yon see a part of the Baltic; 
and to the left, the streiglit which divides Alsen iVum the con¬ 
tinent. Here, at the distance of four miles, you behold tlio 
white towers of Augustenbiirg, peering above the vcTduiit trees, 
with which it is surrounded ; and coininaiiding a small bay, ex¬ 
tended at its feel. "J’he whole made an extremelv pleasing im¬ 
pression; and produccil sensations similar to ibuse wlikh certain 
scenes in Italy once excited. 

\V c now kept desceiuling to the narrow streiglit which sepa¬ 
rates Alsiiii from the continent. Here is a I'eriy-hoal, guided bv 
a rope fastened, on eaeh side, to the shore ; but, as we should 
have been detained some lime by the carriage, we took a small 
boat, which luiuh^d us in six minutes on the u]>pusite side of the 
streiglit. 


AetMiioE, ‘l-lthJune. 

We set off very e:»* ly this morning from Sonderhurg, in order 
to visit Augiisteiibmg, the piiiicipal residence of the duke. Here, 
as at Graveusteiii, we tumid a good road ; both being, probably, 
inuintaiiied at the duke’s expenee. W’e proei'ed, principally, 
through meudow-hmd, to the small village oi' Ae.gusieuburg ; at 
the extremity of w hich tlic pidace is situated, ’i lie exleriial ap¬ 
pearance of the latter, its spacious com t, and i \tensive stables, 
give it an air of grandeur which renders it woiiliv of a prince, 
'i’he garden is in the I’Veiu li stvle. 

We went back to Souderburg by the same way, and hastened 
to the ferry; in the vicinity of which stands an ancient ciialle, 
likewise belonging to the duke ; but w liicli has long been uuiiu 
habited. Here is the hiuial-place of the faiiniv. 

The distance from Sonderburg to A pc made is 18 miles. 0« 
the way to the latter place, I remarked that tl.c* liabitations of llie 
countrv-people had, almost witlimit exception, an appearance of 
neatness and cleanliness. I’liev nie very small and low, but are, 
in a high degree, what particularlv pleases an Ihigiisltman, gptT 
what he galls a w/i/g -neat c‘o//fr;‘e. 'I’he windows aio all whol<!, 
|)ot patched with paper, and kept perfectly clean : the roof is of 
thatch, very thick, and formed vvilli the utmost accuracy and re¬ 
gularity : in a word, the tont^ememhle. gives an idea of waiinth, 
comfort, and conveiiietice. 7’lie peo[)le in general, in this district, 
are particularly clever in the art of thatching, and are not excell¬ 
ed even by Uie iuhabitauls of the country about iiainburg. Mriijy,, 
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things hero likewise reminded me of the more improved parts of 
ireiund. J thought I perceived a considerable difference between 
that portion of Sleswick which belongs to the Duke of Angns- 
tciiburg, and the rest of the country, though the whole of it 
exceeded n)y expectation. I was informed that the Duke is a 
good master his vassals, and has relieved them from several 
oppressive hurihens. There are no such large farms here as in 
many parts of (^(Tinany, nor any very opulent individaiuls among 
the peasantry, iwcry tiling is on a very small and limited scale, 
but they have suflieicnt to satisfy all their wants. 

Apenrade is a tolerably large, handsome, po}>nlou?, and very 
opulent town. The houses are entirely in the Duteli st\ h‘. A 
peculiar kind of luxury strikes the eye of a stranger in this place : 

I mean the paintings, with which great numbers of t!>e door-ways 
are decorated. On some yon see gardens, or arcl’ltcctural sub¬ 
jects, strange liguies, but most frequently landscapes, and, here 
and there, views of the town and harhour of Apenrade : the town 
contains a great number of shops, and its trade is said to be pretty 
considerable. This, however, relates more to its ilouiestic con¬ 
sumption, than to extensive foreign commerce ; for in this respect 
Apenrade cannot sustain any comparison with I'lensburg. The 
liai’bour, imh'id, is not of sntlicicnt depth for the purposes of navi¬ 
gation. It is situated at the bottom of a bay, surrounded w'ith 
hills of considerable height, covered with \^ood. T’liese eminences, 
which gradually grow higlicr as they recede fiom the coast, afford, 
with their woods, such tielicious views, that I imagined 1 was 
beholding several contiguous country-seats of English gentlemen. 

jMidui.epaiiht, in the island of Funen, June 25, 180;3. 

Ijoaving Apenrade, wc* crossed some of the hills whicii had 
yesterday given me such phiasuie. By ten in the niurning we had 
reached 11 adersley, though above twenty miles distant from Apen- 
lade. '^I'his is likewise a tolerable town, is situated on a bay, and 
has some trade. 'I’lie mountains continue iueroasing in height, 
from this place to the frontiers of Jiitlaiid, and the country 
t)ecomes nioie picturesque and woody, but likewise assumes a 
wilder appearance It is leuiarkable, that all tiie woods consist 
'l^icipally of beech, and that the fir which le.xpected chiefly to 
have met with in the north, is so rare, that 1 scarcely tiiink 1 
saw between Kutinand Jiitland, a single iir, larch, orpine, which 
did not appear to have been planted either in a garden or near a 
a house. 

Notwithstanding the rougiiness of the road, we proceeded with 
great rapidity over the eighteen miles to Koldrig, the first place 
in Jutland, luakingi likewise, a circuit to Chrisliunsfeld, or, as 
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our postillion called it, The Holy Town. It lies at some distance 
from the higli road, nearer to Hadersley than Kuidiug, and in 
neatness, hciiuty, and cleaiilim ss, exceeds eveiy town Ihavescri^ 
for a long time. Tim whole place iias not been built above 


twenty \eai.s, and nnght be taken for a gionp of country-houses 
belonging to opulent Dutch citizens. Every thing is laid out bf 
line ; Leforc the houses, on each side of the way, is a row of 
trees, ul’.o««e verdure forms an agreeable contrast with the pale 
y i!ow of the buildings. Eaeli house is separated from those 
iKxt to it by a small Mjuare court or garden. 'I'he [dace is inh.!* 
bited by a congiegaten of Moravian, or, as they stile themselves, 
Iv.aiigelieal, llrethren. They built it under the protection of his 
preseiit Majesty, Christian VII. and it is named after him. AH 
articles manufaelured here, are said to be of excellent quality, but 
tbey are considerably dearer tliaii at other places. 1 was in¬ 
formed that ihey have the character of being good, peaceable,' 
aiui mdu'^trioiis citizens. Eor the rest, their dHcipiine and insti¬ 


tutions arc the same as at llerriiluitin Liisatia. 'J'his plage is 
ncitlicr mentioned in llusching, nor laid do\ui in any of the maps 
which vve took v. ith ns. 


Travellers, in general, go from Hadersley to the island of 
Aroe, and fiom the latter to Assmsiii riiuen, proceeding directly 
to Odeii’Je, tlie capital of that island. Tliis route is considerably 
.shorter anef consequently cheaper than that which we chose, but 
the Little licit IS, in this place, 19 miles over. Partly with a 
view to avoid the sea, and partly to see something of Jutland, 
vve went ihronuh Kolding, Siioghde, crossing the Little Belt to 
Midtilefahrt, where it is scarcely two miles and a half broad. 

1 ha\e tre<[ucntly made the r)bservation, that it is with towns 
and countries exactly as with persons : there is soiiicthing in the 
first look that prejudices us for or against them ; and if several 
luqdeasiiig circumstances successively occur, ill-hnmour is the 
consequeiiC(‘, and then every thing is disagreeable and disgusting. 
This was pel haps the case on my entrane into Jutland; it is 
likew ise possible, that there may exist between this province and 
Sleswick that difference which is frequently found between two 
countries bordering on each other, and separated, like them, 
merely by a biook.—Be ibis as it may, the first view of Kolding" 
produced an unfavourable impression, liich the post-house, very 
diiferent from those I had recently visited, was not calculated to 


remove. 

We had scarcely alighted, when we were informed of the 
arrival of tw'o custom-house officers, a description of men to' 
which 1 have a great aversion, and by whom the traveller is not 
.molested in H anover, Holstein, and Sleswick. This is strictly the 
commencement of Denmark ; and Kolding may consequently 
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foe considered as the first frontier town., The constitution and 
form of government of the Danish States, properly so called, to 
'Avhich Jutland belongs, varies in many respects from that of the 
duchies of SIcswick and Holstein; and there is likewise a con^ 
Itiderable difierence in the currency.—We went to see an ancient 
foyal palace, situated close to the town, on a hill commanding 
a line prospect. Tlie greater part of it is now in ruins, but it 
must once have been a place of some consequence, as it was in¬ 
habited by several kings. 

’’riie distance frojn Kolding to Snoghoe is about 11 miles,, 
in which the hills, mostly covered with trees, and the bay which 
runs up to Koldiiig, and is here and there seen on the way to 
bnogheie, augment the beauty of the various prospects. The 
latter pant of this stage is particularly delightful, as the traveller 
is separated from the island of Fuiu'u only by the Little Kelt, 
which here w iuds among a great number of promontories, that 
are seen suercssively projeeting, with the sea lielwecn them.— 
You likewise, now and then di.sco^cr I'ridericia, a fortress, which 
at tills distance produces an agreeable effect. 

Siioghde is remarkable only for its ferry over thc^ T.ittlc Belt, 
and is composed of a few houses, among which is an inn. The 
ferry-boat is not large', but i.s ca})able of tran.sportiiig three 
cainages at once, 'i'he evening was line, the wind strong and 
faxoujabh', and in 17 mimites we wen' in the island of Fimen. 

We liad still lime suflicient to walk about in the town of 
IMiddlefaliil, w’here there is \erv little to be seen. The h()u.«es, 
in general, have only a ground-floor, and the diminutive Dutch 
style, which commences in llolstc'in and contimics tlirougliout 
SIcswick, dwindles away, in j-'uuen and Sceland, into absolute 
nieunncss, wit bout po-sscssiitg that cleanliness and neatness which 
in the former countrics produce such a pleasing cftect. We 
found Very decent accoinmodulions at Siicr N'olseiis, for here the 
inns seldom have ai^ sign; but are called by the name of the 
landlord’. 


Nyeborc, in the Isfund of Pitncn, the 16th Jitnr, 
Before I proceed any farther, give me leave to make a few 
■>gS.^neral observations on the duchy of Slcsw'ick. I scarcely know 
u country, excepting England, in which travelling is more agree¬ 
able. From Kiel to Jutland you meet with a contimial suc¬ 
cession of plains and moderate hills, and a country which, though 
not equal ti» the finest tracts of (jermuny, is, however, very well 
cultivaud, whciv* the charming verdure of the coni-fields, mea¬ 
dows, and pastures, is shudexi by the rlarker tints of the woods and 
gf.r»ves. it is only here and there that small tracts of barren 
hiuth,* tuif or moorland, intervene. 
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Ill the towns every thing exceeded my expectation. The in¬ 
habitants are more conveniently lodged, and better clothed; they 
are more cleanly; in a word, they appear to possess greater 
ducnce than persons of the same class in most of the small towns 
of Germany. 1 almost every where fancied myself in Holland. 
The houses are small, low, and fiequently consist only of the 
ground-rtoor; but they are extremely ne.nt, and have a great 
number of windows, which are kept so clean, that, in passing, 1 
often had an opportunity of witnessing the order, cheerfulness, 
and comfort which prevail within. 

Nor is this the case only in tl’.e towns; I likewise saw a great 
number of good houses in the country. The inhabitants appear 
not only to be acquainted with the conveniences and comforts of 
life, but likewise with a species of luxury, generally found among 
people who live near the sea, and who, bv navigation and their 
proximity to si'aports, jirocnre things which tlic lower classes 
in more inland fwoviuces scarcely know even by name. £vtu 
the smallest cottages have an appearance of cleanliness and af¬ 
fluence liighly agreeable to the feelings of the philanthropist. 

Betw'een Kiitin and the Great licit, that is, m the bishopric of 
Lubcck, in Holstein, Sleswick, and .l litland, 1 did not meet with 
a single Imman creature but w'hat had shoes and stockings. In 
Fiineii, and only there, the shoes of the conimun people are 
mostly of wood; and that island, in general, cannot sustain a com¬ 
parison w'ith Sleswick. I observed scarcely any beggars. 

Hut, as, on the one hand, every individual appears to jiosscss a 
coiiipeteiice, so, on the other, no traces are to be found of opu¬ 
lence, grandeur, and splendour. Most of the houses in Leipzig 
would here pass for palaces, and the habitation of many a Ger¬ 
man farmer w ould be taken for the residt iice of a nublemun; 
Large store-houses, extensive manufactories, and magnifleent 
public buildings, are as rare as splendid equipages and smart 
livery-servants. 

The roads, if not alwavs good, arc at least tf)lcrahlo. Here 
and there we met with sand, but we always w'ent twenty miles in 
about tive hours. 'I'he extra-posts ought by right to proceed at 
the I ate of ueatiy five miles an hour, and I could discover how 
rigorously this iujiaictiou is enforced by the government, from the 
anxiety manifested by the postillions, on tlu'ir arrival at the end 
ol' each stage, to obtain a written certifleate, in which the travel¬ 
ler testifies his satisfaction. They w'crc, at the same time, e.x- 
tremely civil, good-tempered, and always contented with what I 
gave them. 1 likewise travelled, without opposition, with only 
four horses; whcieus in both Upper and Lower Saxony, and also 
ill Pomerania and Silesia, I was subject to incessant vexation on . 
this account, and was frequently obliged to take six. 

KUTTNER.] C 
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I was particularly pK aserl ith tin* hoiisos of public enterlalri-* 
ment. Between Entin anil llio fronii' is of Jutland, I was in 
none that was hot superior to anv that i am aiijuainted witli, in 
ihe various touns liMween Berlin, J)re.sd('n, IVagiic, Leipzig, 
Magdcbiugli, and Hriin.swiek. Bui ilass’s at Sleswick, and the 
post-hfiuse a( Apeuiade, are two of the best inns that I know'any 
where, though they an; n(jt so large and so splendid as the Polish 
Hotel at iJresden, or the most cclehiatcd houses at JTankfort, 


Ort //inVinrvi To i,t, the 27 th of June. 

T.eaving iSliJdlefidii t early yesterday morning, we proceeded 
wilit till- same hoi sis to Odi'iise, the ia)>ital of I'iinen, a distuneo 
of miles, ’riiougli we baited our horses at (iripswad, yet, 
nolwithsiandiug the delay, we were not more than six hours ih 
going lliat stage. 

1 had, hitherto, scarcely bei n under any dilliciiltv with regard 
to the language. In tlie ninth of Sleswich, 1 indeed met with 
peisons who did nol understand (.lernu.u; for Hanish begins to 
be .'■xi.eii between I'lenshiirgli and Jiitlaud; iuit f I'eadily found 
otheis with whom I was able to cemverse. 'J’he same was the 
case ill .liiilan-l. At Middlefahrt nobody, bi.'sldes our host, could 
sjh :ik (ieiiiiaii, but bis d ui-ibtt r uuilerslood aliuosl every thing £ 
said. At (in[jswad, a single detaehcil house, L for t!io liist 
tune f.uud not u ereature that uiule'rsti'od me. In such eases 
you as'c obliged to ajiply to ihe feii;.:!>.s aiul it is leu to one but 
you obt;iiu what \(/U want. I :yoke (iiriuau and the landlady 
.Daui'-!), and yet, partly bv words and partly In signs, we at length 
made Si. Ill to comprehend each otlii r. 

Ai tlu' mu at Od'iise we found a waiter who could speak 
(.H'l'iiian, and iuiim'd.ateU engaged him \)r a guide through the 
town. He .shev.i I ii, the callicdral, with its gilded altar and iiu- 
nicrons monumeii s •. the bi.ihop’s palace; tbe Crey L'Viais, an 
oM ehurch, in \\1 .1 seveial king-^ i.ud «ji:eons are interred, and 
wlu'ie I met \\;lh ai,oilier altar ot the same kind as that atSIe.s* 
wick, and which was indeed cxlreinelv handsome. You see 


upon it an iiinmu'ie iiuu.ber ot liirures, about eight inches in 
length, (VMvedni w<; .•! m n licvo, and uj>ies< nting circumstances 
rec.udcd in tin* (Jhi Testamcul. 'i’iic whole was very rich and 
wel: miilt. 


Odense, tlioeuh ilie capital of the island, does nol contain much 
that is worlh\ oi !•..;li(•e. It I'l a place of tolerable extriit, but the 
Danish sty le i*f arcliitccture gi^es it a mean aj'pearauce. The 
houses tlu nisiKes are old and not well hmll. 'I'he royal palace 
where J'rederie 1V. expired, is nnwoirliv of a monarch: the 
adjace'iit garden won'd not dcser\'' to be ini nli ued, wcio it 
not the ou;\ one ci’ the kind at this place. It is open lo the 
public, and, at ieasi, aifords the iuhabilunts shade, which is not 
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met with in theviciiiitv of OdoDse. Several attempts have 
I)cen made to introduce the h)nglisii stvie into this garden, \\ hich 
^vas originallv laid out in the French or Dutch tatste. 

Articles of leather, and particular!} gloves, are made in this 
pir.cc, to a consiilerable amount. 'I’lie few shops w hicit I saw, 
M erc iiisignilicaiit, ami destitute of elegaiua* and taste, and very 
few of the inhabitants M'lioiii wo jMiet wore well dressed. Our 
guide at length took us, at my n-quest, to a tower, M'liere I 
enjoyed a view of the whole island, which is a dead Hat, and at 
tlu' same time, remarked the injudicious situation of Odense. 
About two miles from the town is a go<al harbour, wlii<*h is con- 
siilered as the port of Odense, and is use<l by the citizens for the 
purposes of trade. lUit this distance, though small, makes a 
great dift'erence in commerce; for all commodities sent thither 
from Odense, or from the port t<i that plaee, must be re-loaded 
and conveyed on a miserable canal to and I’nnn the town. 

The stage from Odense to N)<‘borg, w'hicli is 1|) mile^, wo 
passed so slowly, that we laid more than Nulhr a ul turn' to take a 
.survey of the latter, which is a mean place, with au nisi nilicant 
fortress, and to enjoy tlie cliarining \jew.s upon the (beat Holt. 
The town was not long since burned down, and many oi the 
liuuscs are not rebuilt, or only in part. All those who ciO'-s the 
(.b eat Belt at this place, are obliged, in addition to tiiv iiicieut 
toll, to pay a certain sum for the benefit of the town. Nyeborg 
is situated on the pleasant and tolerably fertile boiders of a bay. 

Fiineii is accounted the best of the Danish islands, and is 
reported to produce consideralde quantities of corn. 1 enter¬ 
tained great doubts on this head; but wa.s, however, assured at 
Copenhagen, that this was a fact, and, among others, bv a gen¬ 
tleman who himself possesses consicleraijle estates in the 
island. 

'J'here is little to be seen from the high road between Middlefalii t 
and Nyeborg, which nms((uitc across lluconnlrv. As faras mveye 
could reach, the whole island apjreared alinosLenlncJy level, and the 
soil, in general, saiidv. Asllieie are neiilu r locks, munntaiiis, nor 
much wood, the w hole country is snscepLiblo (»l a liiuli cultivation. 
But the state of agriculture mtliispait oi Di innark i.s not, by far, so 
much improved as Jt might be; a great p<trii'nj ol the country con¬ 
sists of pastures \vhi(;i! art; neither betl* r 'i n- vvoise lliaii the hand 
of nature has made tliem; lor by liiimaii hands iliey art entirely 
neglected. As the farmer, during cieal part of the year, is not 
occupied with providing fodder for Ins cjli'e. In; lias abundant 
leisure for the cultivation of corn. 11c is ilicrt Ion- eiiabn'ti to 
raise inure than he consumes, and cons: qiieiitly to eApoiltlie 
surplus. 1 his, however, i.'< no proof that I'imeii is a rich and 
fertile island. I should rather say, that it is a couiitiy which 
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has a very inadequate population; the inhabitants, of which pos¬ 
sess more land than they \\ ant, or are able to cultivate; so that 
they employ themselves entirely in raising corn, while they neglect 
t'he rest of their farms, which they abandon to their catUe, with¬ 
out bestowing any pains on their improvement. 

I observed very few gentlemen’s seals, and it is possible I may 
have mistaken many of them for the better sort of farm-houses. 
Detached houses were by no means so frequent as 1 had been led 
to expect; the villages were thinly scattered, and, in general, 
small and mean. In the whole distance of 47 miles, between 
Middicfahrt and ^iveborg, the only town is Odense, which is 
indeed the capital of the country,and one of the most considerable 
in the Danish islands, ’l^his, how'cvcr, is not saying much in its 
favour; for, excepting Copenhagen, there is not a place in all 
these islands, that can be compared with the middle class of Ger¬ 
man towns, or even with Chemnit/: in Saxony, or Ziltaii and 
Giirlitz in Lusatia. lli-inenr, or 1 lelslngiler, is the second town 
in the Danish islands;and a foreigner, a well-informed man, who 
resides there, assured iiio, tliat the number of its iiihabilaiils docs 
not exceed oOOO. Odense is larger, but not so popiii<'e.s, and has 
very little trade for a place which has a seaport at it c distance of 
less than two miks. Micldlefahrt and N\cboig- K I ih i».signi¬ 
ficant tow’n«, as are all the others that 1 have seen in tlie islands of 
iMinen and Zealand. 

Such, as far as iiiy ohservation exU'uds, is my de<;crlptiun of the 
island of Fiinen. It is possible*, that those parts w loch In* al a oon- 
siderahfo dklanee to the right and left of the high road, may be 
more fertile .lod better cultivated than those which fell under my 
notice; but I have reason to tliink that this island cunnoi sustain 
a coinpari-^on with many other tracts in Em ope, anti tiiat it 
owes its reputation for fertility and a high eultivalion to the re¬ 
ports of the Danes, who compare it with the moie steril sei! t)f 
Zealand. I can, at any rale, assert, that in the interitir oi Sweden 
1 have seen extensive districts, which were far more ieitiicand 
better cultivated. Tliat 1 do not err nmeii in ir\ general opinitni on 
this island, mav be seen by the Tables of the Pcpnlalion contained 
ill “ Thaariip's Statistical 7\ccoimt of Denmu' h.” '1 hat writer 
states the population of Deirwark Proper, in lb; year 1/^7, at 
840,046 souls, deducting 86’,l.^y for the nin;*b<*r of inhabilaiUs at 
that time in Copenliagen; which must not be eonsiriered merely as 
a town of the Duniah islands, but as the capital of the w iiole mo¬ 
narchy: there remains for .llitlaiid, Zealand, I’ iim n, and Uie other 
islands, no more than 7f)^,b'12 souls, which is, indeed, a very in¬ 
considerable population for such an extent iif country. 

If we leiiee.t, that this kingdom has not been involved in a single 
w*u’ of any duration or consequence, since 1718, we may readily 
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affirm, that no other country in Europe has enjoyed such a ]>pace, 
excepting, perhaps, Sweden, Avhich during the same period has 
been engaged in no war, hut what was very short aiul scarcely 
worthy of notice. What might not, under such circumstances, 
be expected of a kiiigdoni so advantageously situated for com¬ 
merce, possessing such an immense extent of coast, and so many 
hai hours ? It Is, however, the fact, that, with respect to popula- 
tioji, agriculture, maniii'actures, commerce, opulence, and every 
kind of imprevcineut, this couulry is far behind most of the 
southern states of Europe; thougii the latter are, in general, less 
extensive, and have been harassed by almost incessant wars. If 
it be lilu’u ise taken into consideration, tijat Denmark has had no 
improvident sovereigns during this period, but that it is, on the 
whole, better governed than many of the southern slates, w'e 
must admit, tiiat, if the couulry fall short of our expectation, this 
circiiinstaucc nui>t be attributed to the want of energy in it< 
inhahiuints, and to the high northern latilude under which must of 
the provi'ices of this extensive kingdom are situated. 

I’lie best portion of the Danish dominions is Sleswick and 
IJolsU In; and these do nf)t belong to J^enmark Proper. 
According to 'riiaarup, the lunnher of inhabitants in all Norway, 
in the year 17^)9, aniouiUed <inly to 7B3,6{)0. The same writer 
states the population oflhc whole monarchy, in 178 j, at '2,300,000; 
and in the year 17^)9, he computed it, yt t without nieiitiouing 
the data on whicli he grounds his calcnlatioii, at 2,3{)0,000. 
'I’h is small po|)uIutiou is dispeiscd over nearly IJ)0,(X)0 square 
miles; while the electorate; of Saxony, on a surface of about 
17, >00, contains upwards of two millions of inhabitants. 

I'lie higli road liiroughont all lumen is sandy and somewhat 
out of repair. Had we been a few weeks later, we might pro¬ 
bably have been able to praise tlse excidlence of its condition. I 
never saw a more effective method of construe ting roads, than 
that f)ractiscd in this island; some parts were quite covered 
with meti, iiorscs, and carts. It is not irom supposition, but actual 
cnuinc ration, that I assure you, 1 saw in one day, not lcs.< 
than one thousand labourers, and upwards of three hundred 
horses, in the space of 18 miles. They were divided into parties 
of 30 or 40, who worked close together, and were a few hundred 
paces distant from the next group. I’hey were not merely em¬ 
ployed ill repairing the roads, but some parts of it were con 
strucled anew, lii niuiiy places it was made broader, while, in 
othcis,rminciiccs were levelled and hollows filled up. 

'1 he passage over the Great Belt, without wind, is extremely 
tedious. Six hours after our departure from Nyeborg, we were 
nearer to the coast of Funeii than to that of Zealand. The ebb and 
flood, though they make the sea unpleasant, are, however, attend¬ 
ed with great advantages. The colour of the Great Belt is as 
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bratiiiftil as any part of tlir srti tliat 1 have seen on llic TJritf.sh 
coasts, and is, in no respect, inferior to the seas of the more genial 
climate of llaly. 

1 discovered yesterday evening from the shore tlie island of 
langeland, whieli is .‘J'J miles in length, and we have not }ct lost 
sight of it. i\s those parts v\liieh vu; can dislinimiph, are from 14 


to 40 miles distant, it must, consequently, be the more elevated 
situations, vvhit'h appear like four or five different islands, while 


the h'w lands between thi in are not discernible. 15v means of 


an cxTi'llenl uleseojie, I obserted that it contains a great quantity 
of wood; and, from llic alternation of hills and plains, it must be ii 
very pleasant and beautiful country. 

'\Viien v\e had proceeded about two miles, we jierceived the 
Jittle island of Sprbe, and beyond it, to the light and left, the 
island of Zealand. Ihdiind us, 1 could still ]>laiuly distiuguish the 
town of Nveborg, with an extensive tract of Minen on each side. 
A large and respectable mansion to the rigid is the barony of 
Ilohavn, \\hii;li agieeably enlivens tlie scene. Near this man¬ 
sion, a small rivt'r runs into the bay; and it n-ay appear not a little 
singular, hut not one of the sailors could tell me its name .—“ It 
is the Juc” (i. e. the river) said they. 'Hu* same had been the 
case in .Hitiand, where nobody kne.w the name of a river which 
separates that province from Sleswiek, near the town of Kolding. 
—It the ./we,” said the postillion; “ It is tlie .//we,’' 1 wa.s 
told at the jiost-honse, and I received the same answer of several 
othei persons. 

J^iisching likewise denominates it merely the liohlinger -‘tue; 
and it ajipcars, that many rivers in the North have no proper appel¬ 
lation, but are called after some place near w liicli thc> llow. 

'I'he small island of Sprbe is worthy of notice. It is about fovn’ 
miles in length, but not so much in in cadtli. It contains only a 
single farm-bouse, which J can plainly distinguish at this moment. 
It lies in the middle of the Great Belt, which in this part is IS 
miles over; and in winter is a ri'inarkalile station for the* post, 
which regularly stops there. It is conveyed, vvlien the Belt is 
frozen, in what is termed an ice-boat, to vvhieli belong live men. 

^ on may judge of the size of the boat, when I tell you, that llu'sc 
five men are obliged, partly to drag, and partly to carry it, with 
all.that it contains, according as the ice, which is frequently un¬ 
even, and the diifts of snow, permit. If there are passengers, a 
larger boat is taken; but all, vvitbont exception, must assist to 
cairy. 'J’bis is the rule, and it is highly necessary; if for no other 
reason, at least for the jiersonal safety of each indiividual. Tlicse 
ijortliein seas are never completely frozen; a great ninnher of 
holes are left, and which could iK>t be crossed without the a.ssist- 


ance of a boat. I was very lately informed by a Knssian, that it 
is never possible to go from PetersburgU to Cronstadtj entirely 
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vui lliC ice; but, iliiit it is always iu*co«sary to take a boat upon ai 
sied|i;c. In tins manner, tbe boat is cuiriei! or dragged along, and 
used \\licn;v(T it is ii>und iieccssaiy. Sometimes the ice breaks 
under the weiglil; the crew then drop the boat, and Jiinip iiito it. 
If it dal! in a tolerably lioiuontal position, all is well; but, it 
trcqncntly sinks only at one end; and at such times, the poor 
fellous hav«' a dangerous piece of busiiu'ss; yet, I am informed, 
it very seldom happens, that any person prrish(’s; and still more 
jairly, that the boat is lost. \Vilh this fatiguing and laborious 
t'xcrlhni, it occupies the men a whole day to reach the island of 
Sjiri>e; u lie re the> refjr!,h themselves, and pass the night at the 
1‘arm-bouse; and the next morning si t out on the second stage" to 
Ko!Slier. 'J’lic island of Spiiic belongs to a nobleman of I'uiicn, 
who keeps a fanner ii])on it; but, as it is a regular post-station in 
u inter, the king has erected a l)uilding for tlie accommodation of 
passengers, whom tin* farmer furnishes with provisions and other 
necessaries. 


'riie keel of the bivat is shod with iron; and it is suspended by 
cords, from the siiuuhlers of the people, so low, as rather to be 
drawn along like a sledge, than cairied. If the ice be perfectly 
level, the cords are lengthened; and then the boat is drawn en- 
lirelv. 'I'lie reason why this sea is never, or at least, very seldom, 
complctidy frozen, is tlie current w'bich alwavs sets in between tbe 
two islands. l''rom Nyeborg to Kiiutshovel or Canute’s Cape, 
the extreme point of rUneii, is four miles and a half; from the 
latter to Spriie tlie same distance; and Irom Spriie to Korsour 
nine miles. 

7\l this moment, Lniigcland appears like twelve difterent islands, 
tlie lai^est of which is about seven miles distant. 'I’liis really* 
produces a most delightful effect. At this distance 1 can per¬ 
ceive that there must be several vi^ry lofty liHls in the south part 
of the island. Zealand, which we gradually discover, more distinct¬ 
ly presents an agreeable variety of hill and dale; is woody, and 
likewise exhibits the appearance of several small islands. 


KoB^o^n, 4 (Pcloli. 

After a passage of nine hours, the greatest part of which wc 
went in the two last, we arrived at Korsber. As soon as the vessel 
had reached the shore, I hastened to the post, to order horses. 
Since that time, during the war in the year 18<’K), telegraphs were 
erected on each side of die 13^It, which are employed by govera- 
inent for various purposes. Travellers are likewise permitted to 
make use of ibern ; and, for a triding consideration, they bespeak 
horses, lodging, lk.c. on the ojiposite shore of the licit. 

'J'he narbour of Korsber, with the bay belonging to it, is e,x- 
fj'cniely picturesque; but the town is the meanest, most wretched. 
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and filtliy place, tliat 1 have yet seen in the Danish dominions. 
The principal street reminded me of the mosLmiscrable villages in 
Ireland; and the more distant parts, of certain huts v hieh 1 onre 
saw in Naples, between Salerno and Poesluni; and which, indeed, 
scarcely seemed to bo designed for human habitations. 


LETTER 11. 


JOURNEY FROM KQRS(>ER TO CO PEN H A G EN.—SL AG KNS E. 
—KREBSllDUS.—NIGHT IN THE MONTH OF JUNE, IN 

THIS LATITUDE.-ROSKILDE.-BURIAL-PLACE OF THE 

DANISH KINGS.— SOIL OF ZEALAND.—COPENHAGEN.- 

FIRES IN THAT CITY.— NEW MANNER OF BUILDING.- 

AMALIEN'BURG -BEAUTIFUL SQUARE IN THAT PART OF 

THE CITY.— NEW ROYAL MARKET.-PALACE OF CHRIS- 

TIANSBIIRG.—THE EXCHANGE.—BOOKSELLERS’ SHOPS 
THERE.—THE DOC’K-YARD. — NEW MANNER OF SHIP¬ 
BUILDING.-DEARNESS OF EVERY THING AT COPEN¬ 
HAGEN.-POVEKTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. — PALACE 

OF FREDKRICSRERG.-LAND FOUCES.— THE PEINI'K 

ROYAL OF DENMARK.— MONUMENT IN HONOUR OF 

CHRISTIAN VII.-TOWN-RESIDENCES OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY.—THE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF Ain. —PIC¬ 
TURES.—THE TREASURY.—ROSEN BURG. 

OoPEjJilAtinx, June and Jnh/ ITpr;. 

K yesterday arrived in this metropolis, called by tlie Danes, 
Kiobenhavn; but, before I say any thing conceriiiHg it, 1 must 
complete the account of my journey hither. 

We hastened to leave U»e wretched town of Korsiicr, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Slagenso, a distance of nine miles. I’hougli superior 
to the bn iner place, Slagense makes a miserahle Apjnarance, 
like all die other towns in Zealand that 1 have seen, 't he roads 
of that island are, ho\vever, excellent. 

The accommodations for travellers at Slagensc being none of 
the best, those who do not choose to pass the night at Korsiier, 
usually proceed to Krebsliuus, a dctaclied bouse near Soide, in a 
deligiitful situation, which causes it to be visited, not only by tra ¬ 
vellers, but frequently by parties of pleasure from Copinihagcii. 
A.S we found tlii'^ house full of company, we were obliged that 
night to go the whole stage, from Slagen.se to Uingstedt, about 
IS miles. 
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We had never been on the road so late before; and I was glad 
of the opportunity it afforded me of observing the phenomena 
of a summer’s night, under this latitude, and at this season of the 
year. The sun set about nine o’clock ; but so far to the norths 
that his greatest distanct. from the horizon, namely, at midnight, 
w'as very trifling. It was still so light, that even at eleven I could 
distinguish colours at a considerable distance. The moon, it is 
tiue, was at the full; but her influence was so confined, that the 
point of the horizon behind which the .sun Mas concealed, M’a.s 
much lighter than the opposite side, M'here the luminary of night 
was arrayed in her highest splendour. 1 cannot lu'i e u.‘<e the ex¬ 
pressions, east and west side, for the brilliant twilight follows the 
sun; so that, at miduiglit, the north is the lightest point of the 
whole horizon. At one o’clock, I could see to read print at the 
window, at Ringstedt; and at two, when we went to bed, vve bad 
perfect day-light. 

From Ringstedt, which is an insignificant place, we proceeded 
on the 28th of June to Roskilde, 19 miles, in little more than 
three hour.s. 1 had read so much concerning the place of inter¬ 
ment of the Danish sovereigns, and their inagiiificciit momiincnts 
at Roskilde, that it was impo.ssible not to form some idea of 
them and of the town, which, however, was not answered, either 
by the one or the other. !Busching must have copied his de¬ 
scription of the cathedral and what it contains, from some Dane ; 
who, probably, acquired all his ideas of grandeur, .splendour, and 
magnificence, from the .specimens he had seen in the Danish 
islands. 

The church is a large, neat, brick edifice, and has a good ap¬ 
pearance ; hut is not dLstinguisiird, either for magnificence, or a 
beautiful style of architecture. Whoever takes pleasure in seeing 
the coffins of kings, queens, princes, and princesses, cannot per¬ 
haps obtain such satisfaction in any other place as in tliis; for here 
almost every individual of the reigning family has, for many cen¬ 
turies, been interred. Most of the colliiis are far from handsome, 
and are even mean; by far the greatest number having neither 
sculpture, carving, noi any kind of durable ornament, butare mere¬ 
ly decorated with a covering of black velvet. This looks well as 
long as it is new; but it makes a wretched appearance after a cer¬ 
tain time, when the stuff begins to decay. Some of the persons 
buried here, have very large,—if you please, very magnificent- 
marble monuments; amongst M'hich, those of Frederic V. and 
Christian VI. are the most remarkable: but he who, in Morks 
of this kind, seeks something more than pomp, magnitude, and 
labour;—who looks for taste, execution, expre.ssion, and general 
effect, will find in this place hut little gratification; lor all these 
monuments, excepting, perhaps, that of Frederic V. areofver/ 

KUTTNEH.] D 
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inferior merit. Some, however, produce a very good effect, and 
are principally of 'white marld**; b>it this, eij,hcr never w'as per¬ 
fectly white, or has acquired a yellowish cast, which is not pleasing 
to the eye; and is less a sign of age, than of a damp, close atmo¬ 
sphere. j\l h asl, 1 never observed this kind of yellow tinge in 
Italv, even i i inoninnenls of much greater antiquity. 1 sought the 
tomb of S:t\o CraninKitieus, and found that it consisted only of a 
'wooden liibh t, with some bad Latin verses. 

As l I ihe tow n of lioskildc, it ha®, for several centuries, been 
fulling to decay; and was on the decline even before tlie Reforma¬ 
tion. It is now a |>lace of no consequence; consisting of a few 
houses, which are, in general, small and miserable. In the har¬ 
bour, which was formerly contignoiis to the town, but is now a 
mile distant, I found one ship and some boats. 'I'be royal palace 
is very mean, and is only visited occasionally by the Crown-Prince, 
w ho comes liitlar on ihe occasion of any funciul of persons be¬ 
longing to the royal family. 

The distante fn-m Korstior to Copenhagen is miles; in 
which } Oii do not inet t witli a single town, or any plact; that ap¬ 
pears to (‘ontain ."000 inhabitants. Tin* road is every when: 
broad, and kept in good repair: at the end of each ].)unish mile, 
half mile, anti quarter t>f :i mile, is en^’led a ])o.sl of Norw'ogian 
marble, which i; t^f a whitish cast, intermixed with grei'ii, show¬ 
ing the distance from Ct)penliag( ii. 

'I’he st)il of tliis island, as tiir as t euulc! observe from the 
routl, is iiifeiior U) tliat of I'^inen, and i.'i not so well cultivated. 
The iiurnher t>f villages and dt lat hcd houses likewise a])pearetl 
less; so that, ct)mparativelv, Zealand must be. lc.ss populous than 
Funeii; but it is uiinecessai v to observe*, that Copenhagen and the 
adj.'icent eoiiuti} iim.-t not Iji* taken into the account. '^I’he country 
seemed to be pot)i'; and, upon the wiiole, I observed much more 
sandy .soil than gt)od hnitl. 1 saw very little w'ood; but it L 
more abundant between Copenliagen and Elsinoer. 


CohcSHAcrN, Ut 

This is a handsome city; and is certainly one of the iinest ca¬ 
pitals in iliMope. b't)r its present beauty, it is indebted to two 
dreadful eoiiMagrations ; one t)f which occunediri I7«if,and tie-* 
othe: in 17fj4. Tlie former destroved 1 tj5(» jirivatc houses, be¬ 
sides nhurches and otlier public editices; and the latter consumed 
between yOO aiul HK'O. No part of it, e.xcepting perhaps two 
biiilCiugs, is 20.) years old ; and the best portion of the city has 
been erected within the last OO years. 

Coptnh:igen i.s divided into three piineipul parts; theOldTown, 
the i\ rw'^i’ovvn, and Chri.stianshaven. As llie first was, for the 
greatest part, destroyed iu 1778, aud again in 1794, it w, pro- 
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perly speakinjr, tlio newest portion of the city. Tlie houses are 
rehuiU in a superior st}lr, and the plan of the streets has been 
altered; so lliat, in many places, one street now oecnpies the 
space wliich forineriy eontained two. hi re-constructing llieiii, 
a peculiar inethud has been intmdiieed, A\hich 1 never met \rith 
before; but which, from the advantages it aftords, is worthy of 
attention. All the cotner houses, instesul of forming right angles, 
are rounded olF at die turning; and though this practice spoils 
tlie form of the corner-rooms in each story ; yet, tins is a trifling 
consiileiatioii, when compaied willi tlie public beiielil with which 
it is attended. 

'J he JNcw Town and Christianshaven are, consequently, the 
most ancient parts of the city; and these wen* limit between the 
years 1088 and Ui47- ^J’he Seamen’s (viiaifer, which difiers 
greatly from the other portions of Copenhagen, was lilvcwisc 
eriicted during that perioi!. Jt contains upwards of 80 streets, all 
of whiidi are laid out witligve:it regnlurily; tly^ houses idther con¬ 
sist only of a gronnd-lloor, 01 aic Init one story higli. 'j'hcse huts 
me email; but their v.iiolo iij^pcaiaiice is far iVom conteiiiptiblc* 
'i'ho\ arc inhaiiited bv the sramon lu.ionging to the n.(V\, and the 
iinmerous labourers t'lnployeil in the dock-yard. 

'The New 'J'own,as 1 have observed, is, jiropcrly speaking, the 
most ancient; but to this an <'\ei‘pli<m is formed by a considerable 
portion, generally called Amalieiibnrg, (from a castle of that name, 
which formerly stood on this spot) built during the reign of the 
late king, between the yi-ars 174G and lii strict propriety^, 

this part slionid be denominated Frederic's'I’own; for, bt sides the 
spot on which the castle of Amaiienburg and its gaidens formerly 
stood, it contains several large palaces, and a gieat number of 
other respectable bniidings. Tills part of the city w ould not make 
a despicable ligure either in Jjondon or Paris, liome or 'i'lirin, 
Vienna or j^erliii. I w as particularly struck witli the beauty of a 
square, of peii'eclly regular form, composed of four large edi¬ 
fices, and several smaller buildings; and opening into the same 
iiumber of streets. In the centre is an equestrian statue of Fre¬ 
deric V. in bronze. One of tlic four principal editices is inbabited 
by the king; another by the prince royal of Denmark; the third 
by the king’s brother; and the fourth is the Academy of Naval 
Cadets. Ill this quarter are likewise situated many other mag¬ 
nificent structures, us the residence of the duke of Augnsteiiburg, 
that of count Bernstorf, &c. All tlie streets round the square are 
very fine, and contain a great number of large and remarkable 
buildings, of which I shall only mention the hospital, the insti¬ 
tution for lying-in women, Classen-house and library, and Fre¬ 
deric’s Church; or, as it is more commonly called, the Marble 
C/iun'h» This part of the city appears to be appropriated to 

a ^ 
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perstnts of rank and property; and in like manner, the Old Town 
IR inhabited principally by shopkeepers aud tradespeople of 
fcvery description. 

The newest houses in the Old Town are built of brick; and 
ftiost of them are three stories, besides the ground-floor. 'I’heir 
style is neat and simple; but many are embellished with columns 
and pilasters, and have other claims to architectural beauty. 

Another very h*idsome square in Copenhagen, is the Ne\r 
Itoyal Market; which is not only the largest in this city, but one 
of the most extensive that I have any w here seen. It is almost 
entirely composed of stately buildings, as the Academy of Paint¬ 
ing and Sculpture; behind which is situated the Botanic Gar¬ 
den, which w'as formerly a rojal palace, called Chariottenburg; 
the theatre; the great hotel; the ailillcrx-house, &c. In the 
centre is a marble equestrian statue of Christian V^. 

The theatre is small; and >ct it is the only one in this com¬ 
paratively extensive citv. The performances arc in the Danish 
language; bat the house is nut opened, excepting when the king 
is ill town. 

Religion appears to be out of fashion at Copenhagen, as in most 
other places. Magnificent chuirlies were formerly erected, wdiile 
part of the inhabitaiiLS fieqaently wanted a roof to rover them; 
but 1 here observed, that none of the churches burned dow'n in 
the year 1794, have yet been touched. 'I’his conflagration began 
in the Holm behind the arsenal, and the cause has never yet been 
discovered. As this calaniity reduced so many families to the state 
of houseless w’andeiers, the government ordered a great iiiunbcr 
of tents to be pitched in the fields round Copenhagen, for the 
reception of those who were uiiahic to procure any other asylum. 
A inultitude of small dwellings for tiic poor have likewise been, 
from time to time, erected in the ruins of the Great Palace, 
This beautiful and magnificent edifice, called Ciiristiansburg, was 
burned at an earlier period, in the same year; and notiiiug was 
left standing but the bar^ walls and the cellars, the vaulting of 
xvhich was so solid, that the fire could not penetrate. These cel¬ 
lars are still inhabited by poor people. To my knowledge, I 
never saw a more extensive, more beautiful, aud more magnificent 
palace; indeed, 1 doubt, whether 1 ever beheld its equal. How 
great, bow sublime, even amidst its iiiins! It is a regular 
square, inclosing a court. The length of each of the principal 
sides, or of the body of the edifice, is S&7 feet; that of the wings 
SQ9; and the height of the former 1 14. Four thousand persons 
W'ere supposed to be contained in it, when the whole court was 
in town; but that number is, probably, somewhat exaggerated, 
it is of brick, but the body of the building was faced with 
. stD^ie; the wings, as may now be seen, were only stuccoed; but, 
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formerly, this must have been almost imperceptible. 'Flie walls, 
at their base, are ten feet tiuck, and •('st nine or It n thuusaiul 
piles; for the ground being surroiii'uied willi water, is so bad, 
that a s ue foundation could not otherwise be obtained. 

'I’he palace, like most buildiiii>.s of this kind, consisted of liigh 
and low stories or lloors, and had three of each. The lowest part 
is entirely overarched; anti above this is llie first lloor, 'I'hen 
comes a mezzaninOy entresol, or hali'-tloor, whicli is sucreeded 
by the second story, formc'i l) the apartinenis of the royal family. 
Above, is another lofty stor\,and a U)w Moor wnh sqiiaie windows 
terminates the building. At the top was a balustrade, that went 
round the whole, inclosing the roof, vvliie!i was of eoppi r. 

As tlie proportions of this eiiilici* aie wi !l ]>r«'ser\ed, its vast 
magnitude does not, at tlio 111 si sight, strike the spi'ctalor. The 
eye, how'ever, obtains a standard, on ohservini; Unit the lirst story 
has been divided into two ; and thus, a double laiige of dwellings 
is made for the poor. I’he windows an^ wailed up, but two 
smailer apertures are left in ea<h; one of which serves for a 
window to the lower, and the other to tin*, upper apaitnu iit. 'i\vo 
sfaireases are covered, from the top to the bottom, willi marble, 
and have each 18t3 steps. 

Christiansburg affords a striking demonstration of the difllerrnce 
of the times, and llie present poverty of the state, 'i’his ereat and 
iiiagiiificcnt edifice was built by Christian \ I. who exacted no 
aid from his siilijects towards its erection. After it was burned, 
extraordinary taxes weie immediately imposed, for the purpose 
of re-biiilding it; but nothing has >et been il(»ue, and many even 
asseit, that the idea is relinquished, probably because llie expcncc 
is thought too great for the nation to be able to defray. 

Since the conflagration, the walls of this building have suffered 
exceedingly, from exj>osure to the weal her. In the course often 
3 ears, if better measures be not taken than have hitherto been 
adopted, the whole will be one vast ruin; and it will require 
immense sums merely to cany away llie rubbish, as the materials 
will certainly, by that time, be unfit for any other purpose. 1 have 
frequently visited this palace, and rambled through it with sensa¬ 
tions of regret and pleasure. 

^’ear Christiansburg stands the F.xcliange, one of the few 
buildings remaiiniig from the time of Christiuii LV. It is quite 
in the ancient style; but is a very extensive edifice, 400 feet 
in length; and is covered w’ith lead. Only the lirst hall is appro¬ 
priated to the use of the merchants: it is much frequented. The 
other part of the basement is occupied by shops, lii those of the 
four booksellers, which are situated in this place, 1 had reason to 
remark, how very little connection there is between the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdoms of Denmark and Sw'edeu. 1 would advise the tni- 
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veller, vfco infends to visit tlie latter country, to procure any 
maps or books rclatin*; to the* humua^e or literature of Sweden, 
which he may want, before his arrival at Copenhafje*!!; for, if he 
expect to meet with them there, be will run a great risk of being* 
disappointed. 


Coi'SN'IIAOr.X, Jv/y 3f/. 

\Vc dined yesterday with a Danish general. 'Jlic wholt* com¬ 
pany spoke nothing but r.nglish; and that language seemed per¬ 
fectly familiar to them all. On this occasion L became acquaint'd 
among others, with captain flohlenbcrg, master ship-builder to 
the king, and one of the most distinguished men in that tine, in 
Denmark. 

The M hole Danish navy lies in the harbour of Copenhagen. 
Though this anaugenicnt is in many respects v(*ry t'onvenient, 
yet it is attended \vilh great disadvantages, both on aecuunt of 
danger from lire and blockades, or surprises in lime of war. '^I'ho 
harbour for inerchant-sliijis and that for tin* men of war, are sepa¬ 
rated only by uooden piles, or a kind of bahistrado. Coutignoiis 
to the latter are several islands, denominated Holms, tipon whieli 
are dock-yards, containing every thing necessary, not only for tlio 
building, but likewise the equipmeut, of ships of war. 'fho 
house in which tlu; cables are made, is said to be f)00 feet in 
length, and I really tliink it the longest I (wer saw'. The thickest 
cables made there are 20 inches in eiremnfereiiee. 

We wf<’ie conducted to the model-house, which is not usually 
shewn in other dock-yards; on this occasion it was observed, 
that no foreigner is permitted to see those at l\)ilsmoulli and 
Plymouth. A complete model of a ship of the line was shewn 
us. 1 think 1 never saw*, even in iilngland, any thing more ])er- 
fect, of more exquisite w orkmansliip, or better, calculated to 
afford au idea of each individual part of a ship, 'i 'lic wliolc can 
be taken into very small pieces, so that ever) tiling may be dis¬ 
tinguished in the most distinct manner. We were tohl lliat sevei ai 
men had been employed nine years on this model. 

Mr. Hohlcnberg has invented a new method of building men 
of war, which consists in decreasing the width of the stern, so as 
to make it mucli narrower than across the middle, or than the 
ships of war of any Kuropcan nation usiialiy arc. 'i'his nieliiod 
is atUmded with the advantage, that the tliree aftermost guns on 
each side, may be directed so as not only to lire straiglit forward, 
but likewise to the right and left. 1 saw a 24-gun frigate of this 
construction, nearly ready for launching. It likewise has this 
peculiarity, that all the knees are of iron. By the alteration, a 
consideralile space is gained in the ship, and the movement of the 
guns greatly facilitated,; for as the iron knee is much smaller than 
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one of Wood, and consequently requires less room, the guns may 
be pointed in a more ohlique direction, either to the right or left. 
The liinglish, however, are extremely hostile to this new method, 
and nniintaiu that the knees must absolutely be of wood, because 
a ship is so nuich shaken by the firing of the guns, tliat every 
part must receive and yield to the shock : but, if the knees are 
of iron, instead of yielding, tliey re-act upon the body ot the ship 
with greater violence, so that it is inoiv liable to injury, and in 
the end, will not last so long as those with wooden knees.—Time 
must tlecide who is right. 

All men of war, built at this place, are of oak. Fir, which the 
Kiiirlish occasionally employ, is absolutely rejected. The Zei- 
land oak is held iii the highest esteem. 

Jiesldes the above-iiieiitioncd frigate, a 74-gim ship was on the 
stocks, but not on llohlcnberg’s plan. 1 lliought this vessel very 
hea\y in wood, when compared with an Fnglish iiuiii of war of 
the same uumbiir of guns, but the J^anes obstiimtoly refused to 
admit the truth <jr this observation. 1 had before made the samu 
remark on the Dutch ships. 

'I'lic whole naval force of Denmark consists at present of 24 
ships of the line, the largest of which carries 84, and the smallest 
64 guns. Only one, called Christian Vll. carries 100 guns; but 
she is too heavy, and consequently draws too much water for 
these northern seas, and is, on that account, never used. They 
could not, or rather would not, tell me the number of frigates and 
small ships, but I know that it is inconsiderable, 'fhe heaviest 
cannon are thirty-six pounders; the largest Knglu'h ships carry 43 
pounders, but the .Danish poimd is ten per cejit. heavier than tli« 
Fnglish. 

'I’o inspect the Holms, or dock-yards, a special permission from 
the Court is retjuired. Our names were transmitted to the Crown- 
Prince, and this regulation extends to all toreigners. Particular 
precaution has been observed in this respect, since the lust contlu'* 
gration. 

Every thing is extremely dear in Copenhagen; and though £ 
should spend more in the course of a year in London, yet here £ 
consuK r many articles as dearer,, because tliey are so much worse. 
When things in general are high in price, it is commonly a sign of 
the opulence, abundance, and luxury of a country; but at Copen- 
iiagcii the rule appears to bo reversed. In England and Holland 
most articles are dear, on account of the great demand for them; 
hero, on the contrary, every thing is dear, because there is a 
scarcity of every thing. A liousekceper, of the middling ciaso, 
informed nic that the family of a citizen must live with the greatest 
frugality, not to spend more than 2000 Danish dollars (each abqut 
Js. O'd. English) per annum. « 
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Even wcKid is uncommonly dear, tlioiigli Jutland and 'Norway 
ahoiind in that material. The fact is, both those countries ex¬ 
port the timber which grows in tl»e iieighbourliood of water, not 
only to the Danish islands, but likewise to iMigland, France, and 
Holland, and cunscqnenlly it is not cheap, even on the spot: 
while the inniK'iise woods, which are situated at a distance from 
tlie sea, and IVoiii any river, arc absolutely of no value. Vast 
quantities e^ery year decay, or are felled and burned, merely for 
the sake of the ashes, which are then employed as manure. 

If the Danes, in general, be poor, the government is in the 
same situation. It is evidently in the greatest want of money, us 
every thing connected w ith it attests. It is unable to rebuild the 
great palace, though exlraordinary imposts have been levied for 
the purpose; Charloltcnbnrg has been resigned to a private itidi- 
vidual; Sophienbiirg sold; the Hermitage, a small insigniiicant 
building, is no longer habitable; and Hirschholni, where '2()years 
ago the M hole court resided, is fulling to decay. Even I’rederics- 
bmg, iiovv the principal counlrv-residence olThc royal family, and 
where they regnlarlv pass the summer, is in a very crazy condition; 
and I have remarked certain parts of it, which no English gentle¬ 
man, with an income of 30()0l. a year, would suifer to remain 
near his house. As lliis palace is situated near the road from 
Eoskilde to Copenhagen, we alighted and walked round it. 
Excepting two sentinels, not a single living creature was, at iirst, 
to be seen. We w'ent into the great court which is enclosed by 
this extensive building, but a death>like silence every where pre¬ 
vailed. At length I discovered a servant, of w hoin 1 asked a few 
questions, and who, to my no small astonishment, informed me, 
dial all the branches of tiie roval familv wi re at that moment there. 
On a second visit i found the same solitude and silence. 

The gardens are in the French taste, and are neither laid out 
ill a grand style, nor kept in good order. On tl'.nt side of the 
piilace towards Copenhagen, runs a walk shaded with trees, 
bordered by a lofty hedgfe, and jirovidinl w-ith nuinerons seats, 
commanding a noble prospect of the city. From this point Co¬ 
penhagen appears really grand and magniilcent. Near it you see 
tlie island of Amack, the sea on each side and beyond it, and the 
iiwedish coast in the distance. 

I he Danish government is poor, and is, therefore, obliged to 
be economical. 'Hie whole revenues of the slate do not quite 
amount to seven millions of dollars; and of this sum, tw’O thirds 
are e.xpended in the inamteiiaiice of the army and navy. Iw'as 
assured by a Danish general, that the number of the land forces 
was not less than 6p,(X)0 men, which is an iinniense proportion 
fof a country containing, at the utmost, no more than 2,390,0(X) 
iuhubitanls. All these troops, it is true, are not on duty during 
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the whole year, and are less prejudicial to the population, because 
a great part of them are foreigners. The navy likewise requires 
vast sums, but, to do it justice, it is in the finest order. 

The Crown Prince, w'ho is in reality at the head of the govern¬ 
ment, exhibits an example of great frugality, spending little on his 
establishment, and still less on his pleasures *. He is extremely 
active, and in his character predominate a certain regularity and 
austerity, which are probably the cause that he is, upon the 
whole, less beloved than, for his many excellent qualities, he de¬ 
serves to be. 

On the M’ay from Copenhagen to Fredericsberg is seen, in the 
suburbs, the monument erected in 1793 by the city, in honour 
of his present majesty, because he abolished vassalage, and some 
time afterwards fixed the term of the duration of the slave-trade. 
It is a large obelisk of reddish stone, and of a fine form. Around 
the pedestal are placed four female figures, in white marble, by 
different artists. 

There are no other public works of art of any consequence: 
you find indeed, here and there, in the churches, w'hat are deno¬ 
minated magnificent monuments ; for instance, those of Giilden- 
lau and Adder, in the church of Our Lady; but, in point of art, 
they have little merit, and the man of taste laments such a misap- 
pli cation of marble, labour, and money. The church alluded to 
is pretty, and its steeple is reckoned one of the highest in Europe. 
I'lio statues of the kings which I have already mentioned, are 
good enough for public ornaments, but cannot, by any means, 
be classed with the chef cTauvres of the kind. 

VVe likewise visited the houses in the city inhabited by the- 
king and the Crown Prince. The residence of the latter is a good 
' and convenient habitation for a man of rank. In the apartments 
of his consort are some good pictures. The few that decorated 
the apartments of the prince, consisted entirely of battles; and I 
remarked, that the only portrait, excepting one of the princess 
and the busts of his sisters, was that of Chai'les XII. The. 
arnjy and navy appear to be the object of his particular attention, 
and whatever concerns them, his principal occupation. The 
apartments in the king's palace are tolerably large and commo¬ 
dious; they are furnished and fitted up in a respectable style; in 
a word, as you would expect to find the house of a man of qu^ility^ 
who lives in a manner becoming his rank and dignity, but is not 
fond of pomp. Tliey are not suited to the idea of majesty ; but, 
as I have already observed, siucc the destruction of Christians- 
burg, the whole family resides in private houses. 

'* Since the travels of M. Kiittner were performed, this Prince has paid . 
tlic debt of nature. lie died in the autumn of 1805. £x>ixor« 

kUttN£U.] £ 
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111 the collection of works of art, in this city, the objects most 
worthy of notice are the paintings, thougli their number is not 
considerable. £ found among them some good pieces, and parti¬ 
cularly a few by old masters, whose works arc rarely met with. 
I remarked, for instance, two beautiful pieces by Lippi, a prede¬ 
cessor of Raphael, of whose productions I recollect to have seen 
very few out of Italy. 1 scarcely ever met with finer paintings 
of Both than those in this collection. We were shewn a copy 
of the Venus by Titian, which hangs in the Tribuna at Florence, 
and which we were positively as<iuied was an original. I likewise 
•aw' a Holy Family of remarkable beaiitj, by lionthoist. 

Copenhagen has also its ticasury, and, if vou please, its armory; 
for that name may, without impropiietv, be given to Rosenbiirg, 
a <astle erected by Christian IV. out of llie city, but which is 
now enclosed by it. This is a stately edifice, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing its antique, but nntpiirel) Gothic toweis, possesses a certain 
air of grandeur. Several ai tides of great value are preseivcd in 
this place; and among the rest three silver lions, as large as life j 
as many vessels oi massive gold or silver, and a most extravagantly 
heavy service of gold plate, off which the king eats on certain oc¬ 
casions. Those who are fond of seeing old Venetian glass, may 
here find such a collection as scarcely exists elsewhere. The fine 
xvoven tapestry was manufactured in the little Danish town of 
Kioge, and lepn senls oceun cnees in the history of Denmaik.— 
The "hair in which the king is crowned, is made of the horn of 
the nai wal or sw ord-fish, and the queen’s is of silver. I’he cabinet 
of coins, w hich is also preserved at Rosenburg, is tolerably co¬ 
pious and worth seeing. 

1 was particularly delighted with the extensive gaidon conti¬ 
guous to this castle ; not that it possesses extraordinary beauty, or 
is distinguished 'r the taste with \^lli(h it is laid out, but because 
it is situated w'ithin the walls of a large city, and the inhabitants 
can there enjoy the recreation of a walk, wlule its trees afford 
them an agieeablc shade. 
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KOYAL PALACE BETWEEN COPENHAGEN ANDELSINOEB. 

-CHARLOTTENLUND.-SOPHIENBUUG.-lilRSCHHOLM. 

-QUEEN MATILDA.—THE PARK.-THE OBERVATORY, 

—THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY.—THE KlNO’s LI¬ 
BRARY. -ARTISTS.-PAINTERS.-SCULPTORS.-THE 

MARBLE CHURCH.-CLASSEn’s LIBRARY.-THE INSTI¬ 
TUTION FOR LYING-IN WOMEN.-POPULATION OF CO¬ 
PENHAGEN.—OF LAPLANDERS AND REINDEER.-OP 

THE LANGUAGE AND DRESS OF THE 1 NH A BIT A NTS O F 
I OPENHAGEN. 


CoFEKHAOEN, Julif the 5fh, 1798. 

Jt is onl}' fljjbt dnys since we arrived at this place, one of which 
we passed entirely in the country; and yet we have seen every 
thing worth} of notice in the city, and might have iinUhed sooner 
if we had pleased. 

Between Copenhagen and Elsiudcr and in tlie vicinity of the 
latter are situated several ro}aI mansions, which the traveller is 
curious to see, though few of them repay the trouble. From Co¬ 
penhagen to a considerabh* distance noithward, run three roads, 
which at length unite in that ti-rmmnting at Elsinoei. We resolved 
to take the western, though not the most direct of the three, on 
our way to Sweden; and to make an excursion on the eastern and 
middlemost on Sunday. As the eastern runs almost invariably 
along, or very near the sea-coast, it is sufficiently iut^ resting. The 
country is, how ever, far from pleasing. It is, for the greatest part, 
flat and sandy; and the few villages you meet with, weu)' the 
appearance of poverty and misery. Tlie} are entirely surrounded 
bv sand; the houses are, in general, without gardens, and have no 
trees in their viriniiy. The proximity of the sea, the varied 
prosper ts if presents, and the numerous vesseN tfiat are constantly 
passing and rc-pa^sing* have, however, induced many to erect 
count! y-houses near it; but, among these, I saw none of any 
distinction. 

About tw'o miles from the city is CharlottenUmd, a royal man¬ 
sion, which is so embosomed in wood, that it has not the least 
prospect. The house, now inhabited by a private family, is in¬ 
significant ; but the ancient wood of beech trees by w'hich it is 
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surrounded^ is the more beautiful. We then came to a paper-mi 11, 
which is considered of sufficient consequence to be laid duu ii in 
several maps: and soon afterwards to the country-house of the lady 
of General Von Schimmelmarin, where we found her son-in-law, 
with the Puissian ambassador, and his family. The house itself 
is pot remarkable, but near it is an eminence w'hich commands a 
view of the Swedish coast, the Island of Hween, situated not 
far from it, and a grpat portion of Zealand. 

We then proceeded to Sophieiiburg, and noticed on the way 
several countiy-seats ; but even here, the country is, in general, 
sandy and barren. Sophienburg, formeilj a royal palace, stands 
on an eminence, closeto the sea, and commands a noble prospect. 
With a lai-ge blnglish telescope, 1 saw, quite distinctly, the tow n of 
Blsinder, with the adjacent castle of Cronburg, where the un¬ 
fortunate Matilda pa.<ised a whole winter before she was sent to 
Zell. Fartlier to the right I discovered Helsingburg, in Sw eden; 
which at tins distance, appears to be situated on the same coast 
with Elsinoev. Sweden trends to the north, in such a manner, 
that the Sound does not appear open, and the spectator imagines 
thaHt is joined to Zealand. Thus, that island and the Swedish 
coast, apparently, foim a bay ; Achich at the moment we saw it, 
was enlivened by an immense number of ships. It is computed 
that, upon an average, 10,000 vessels annual.'^ pass through the 
tjound ; but. as \« ly few are to be socn in the winter season, you 
may reckon that, in the summer ni' nlhs, 100 vcs.scls .sail by e\eiy 
twenty-four hour.s. 13ul, as this depends, in a great nieasuic, 
on the wind, sometimes a piodigious number of them ina^ be 
distinguished at the same time ; and then they afford a .spectacle 
truly sublime, in this prospect is likewise included the island of 
Hwwn, which lies between Sweden and Zealand. It was ren¬ 
dered celebrated by T)clio Bralie, wlio there passed a portion 
of his life; but i shall say nothing more concerning it, as it has 
been circumstantially deseiibed by Biischiiig and Coxe. 

Sophienburg is alu^st JG miles from Copenhagen; and, at 
that place, we took another road oii our return. In a quarter of 
an hour we reached Ilirschholm, a royal palace, of very great 
extent; wfhich was formei ly the regular residence of tlie court, 
and where Queen Matilda passed the last summer of her slay in 
Denmark. Since that time, it has never been visited by the court; 
and every thing around the palace prcsent.s the appearance of 
desertion, neglect, and decay. I, however, found the interior of 
.the building in much better condition than its exterior afforded 
reason to expect. It contains a great number of good apartments, 
which either are, or might be rendered, habitable w'ith very little 
expence. , TTiough not in the modem taste, yet they are fitted 
up in a very deceiit'Style. 
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ThemaiiMlio shewed us the palace, was one of Matilda's do¬ 
mestics : he spoke of his mistress with tenderness airl emotion; 
wild seemed to feel particular plcasuie in tlie recollection of her. 
lie told us, that a masquerade was given at the palace in town, 
at which the queen was present. When it was over she was taken 
into custody by (Jenenil Von Kbllerbannor, forced into a car¬ 
riage, and driven to (’ronburg. Her domestics were sent after 
her; and this man, m ho passed the reninindar of the winter at that 
place, afterwards accompanied her to Stade on the Elbe, where 
she was received by great numbers of the Hanoverian nobility. 
1 looked round, but in vain, to discover some trace of this prin¬ 
cess. N<»t u portrait of any kind w as to be seen in the'whole 
palace; nor yet in the apartments of the Crow’n l^rince. It is 
natural to suppose that there is none in the King's palace; they 
now endeu\our entirely to forget this black busitiess ; and, among 
those who are at all eonnected with the court, it is never inen- 


tioiied. T'he mur'*er of Strm'nscc and l/iaiid is regarded with 
horror, and the unfortunate fate of the amiable queen is univer¬ 
sally lamented. The Crown J^rince has piotty plainly expi*cssed 
his sentiments on this subject. As soon us he was conlirnied, that 

is, when he liud ullaiiicd the age of seventeen, and was placed, in 
some measure, at the iiead ol the government, the Queen Dow¬ 
ager was obliged to leave Ct peuhagen, and retire to Frederics- 
Lurg, where she died in the year \7[)(h ^Fhe prince likewise 
sheN^ed, in the sequel, a decided a\etsiou to all those who had 
taken part against his nioth(‘r. 

On our reli’in, we oon ailived at the Park, which is nothing 
more than an extensi\ ef<<;est, of about 50 square miles, contain¬ 
ing scanty pasturage, scjiaraled from the wood, and a great num¬ 
ber of deer. In au open pai t of it is situated a small edifice, 
belonging to the King, called the I lerniitagc. It was fonnerly 
used as a hunting-seat, where the sovereign sometimes passed a 
uight or two; but is not spaci(jus enough to admit the whole 
court. I'he building is in a wrelclied condition, and, all around 

it, naked and deserted. 

We then entered a thicker part of the wood, and there T beheld 


a spectacle, w'hich, alone, would have repaid me for the day’s 
excursion. From the 24th of June till the 2d of July, a portion 
of tins fore.st is the theatre of every kind of diversion; it is* fre¬ 
quented, daily, by immense multitudes; and particularly on Sun¬ 
days, many thousands of people there assemble. You see a 
great number of booths, adapted to company of all descriptioiis. 
In these you find eating, drinking, dancing, and a variety of 
spectacles. These diversions, it is true, have no Inccrcst for a 
person of refined sensibility and superior taste : tliey are calcu- 
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kted only for the multitude; and many, merely for. the lowest 
class of the people, and the country-folks, from the adjacent 
parts. '\ou, however, meet with persons of education among 
the crowd, who rejoice because so many of their fellow-creatures 
are delighted; and divert themselves W'ith tlie ridiculous shews. 
1 observed many a handsome equipage, and smart livery. I'o a 
stranger, this scene is particularly interesting, were it only for the 
opportunity it affords of seeing the various dresses of the people 
in the different parts of the island. 

I made inquiry of several, concerning the origin of this singular 
festival, which is, besides, of such long duration; but, on this 
subject, they were all as ignorant as myself. It is probably a very 
ancient, and, originally, a religious custom. The goddess Her- 
tha resided on the island of Zealand, in the sacred forest, which 
was visited by the people at certain seasons of the year. 

We, at length, quitted the motley scene, and came to some 
barracks, on tlie scite of which tuice stood the royal palace of 
Jagersburg; demolished during a former reign. Of the country 
houses, which 1 saw between this place and the city. Count 
Bernstorf’s appeared to be the most worthy of notice. 

Among tlie acquaintances that I have made here, is M. Biiggc, 
professor of astronomy, and overseer of the Uoval Observatory. 
He possesses a collection of astronomical and other instruments, 
which, for a private person, is very cousidorahle. He conducted 
us to the Observatory, the largest edifice of the kind I ever saw; 
and built in a style of grandeur, which forms a striking contra.st 
with the meanness and peiiurv of the present times, it is a tower, 
120 feet high, and 70 in diaineler; and was erected by King 
ChristianIV. for the scholars of Tycho Brahe. It is circular; 
and the interior forms a pt'i fcct cylinder ; between this and the 
principal wall, runs a staircase, by which you may ascend ; 
for V forms an angle of five and a half degrees w’ith the horizon ; 
and is, consequently, extremely convenient. This winding stair¬ 
case ceases before you rea§|j the top of the low'er^and makes room 
for four apartments, which belong to the Observatory. Round 
the top is a balustrade, w'ithin which is the Observatory, properly 
BO called. It is far from large, but has a tolerable collection of 
iustrunients; which, though not handsome, are said to be very 
useful; and pos.sess the peculiar merit of having, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, been made at Copenhagen. The quadrant is six feet 
in length. A telescope, by Schrader, of Kiel, who is still living, 
is twelve feet long, and of the .same construction as Herschels. Here 
is, likewise, an astronomical circle, of four feet radius, which is 
Esiilirely divided into 90 and 9() degrees, so that the smallesterror in 
ui observation may be detected. Of the odier iostruiuepts, { shall 
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TOY nothing. From the gallery you enjoy a noble prospect over 
the whole city of Copenhagen, the sea, great part of Zealaud, 
and the coast of Sweden. L amused myself a long time with a 
good telescope ; by the assistance of which, 1 could plainly duh 
tinguish the windows in the houses of Landscroon, tliough at the 
distance of G3 miles. I followed the Swedhtli coast, and found 
that I C(»u!d there discern houses at the distance of 38 and even 
40 miles. 

Tlie tower on w'hicli the Observatory is situated, beltings to 
Trinity CImrch, and from it a dt>or leads to the,.Ubrary of the 
Uni\(;rsity, which is placed between the body and the roof of the 
church. As far as I am enabled to judge, from a general survey, 
it is neither very copious nor very respectable. The most re- 
muiiable tilings it contains, are, a number of Icelandic manu¬ 
scripts; of which, those shewn to me, were very neatly written. 
If 1 am not mistaken, they were presented to the library by 
Arnas Magtiieus, with the restriction, that they should never be 
printed. Notwithstandiiigtliis, several of them have been pub¬ 
lished, either with a Danish or Latin translation, or both. The 
most considerable Icelandic work that was shewn me, has been 
printed in three small folio volumes, at the cxpencc of Prince 
Frederic, w'ho is here denominated the Hereditary Prince, tliougfi 
he is brother to Iiis Majesty. The I.atin title of that wwk is, 
Jlisturia iiegum Norwcgicorwn conscripta a Snofrio Sturlee 
Jilio, 6{c. Havnioif 1777. I cast ray eye over a printed page, and 
found not three w'ords resembling any of the languages with which 
1 am acqmiintcd. 'J’his library likewise contains some llunic 
iiiaiiiiscripts. 

I'he Koyal library is, in various respects, one of the most 
considerable in Europe. It is said to be particularly rich in 
Greek and lloman classics, and natural history. It likewise con¬ 
tains a great number of first editions; that is, of books printed in 
the 1 oth century. Among these 1 saw' a work, which 1 never 
remember to have met with elsewhere, entitled, Salemouh 
eccksie Constaiifi/ticnsis epigiosse ex illiistrissimis collecte auc~ 
torilmSf without date, or the name of the place w'here it w'as 
printed. In this Latin w'ork I observed a great number of old 
German words. 1 iikew'ise saw an exposition of the Gospel in 
the Danish language, printed in the year 1.315, at Paris; and the 
same w'ork, printed in fold,, at Leipzig. These two editions 
prove the little encouragement vvb'ich printing, at first, expe¬ 
rienced in this country. The first book printed in Denmark, is 
pf the 15th century; and, 1 believe, of the year I49C. The 
printer a German, who came hither frcim Westphalia. If 
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they had continued to exercise this art in Denmark, there would 
have been no necessity 20 years afterwards, to employ the printers 
of Paris and Leipzig to print a populay woili, like the above- 
mentioned exposition. I'he art has, however, since made great 
progress in this island, the presses of which have produced 
works that would do honour to any country. To these belong, 
in particular, tliose very sjd(*ndid works, the Flora Danicaf and 
Mum Otii, relating to the niuihrooni and vegetables of that 
species. Tlie four Evangeli.its, in Greek, printed at Copenha¬ 
gen a few years since, in folio and quarto, are likewise a very 
'fine publici;.‘‘ 

Tliis library contains a great number of manuscripts. One of 
Virgil, on parclinient, is particularly bi aulifiil. 1 saw here mis¬ 
sals, wliich, in lu auty and splendour, arc equal to any 1 ever met 
with' in England, I’rance, or Italy. 'I'he finest, both for the 
hand-writing and einbellishinents, is a Frencli chronicle; in 
whicli the pictures arc so highly liiii.shed, and so ex(juisilely beau¬ 
tiful in tiieir \\a\, that the first artist of the present day would 
survey them with pleasure. I was also shewn a Tranquebar bible, 
W'hieh IS used In the missionaries at that scttlenieut; but it con¬ 
tains only the Old IVstainent. 

Professor Nycriip was exceedingly polite, and condneted me 
about for sevei al hours, v\iih the ulinosl patience. He estimates 
tlie miniber of vehunes at 250,(XX). The wJiolc collection was 
in the greatest conrusioii, as ithad recentiv received an accession 
of 100,000 volumes, hy the acquisition of the Suhmian Library. 
If these inunhers appear too high, 1 have staled my iihthority. 
Tliis lihi;u \ is situated not far from the great palace, in a build¬ 
ing W’hieh is worthy of it. It has a yearly revenue of 3000 Danish 
dollars; which sum is applied to the purchase of new publica¬ 
tions. They seem very anxious to procure new' w orks as soon 
as possibh'; for I found many splendid publications, wJiich hud 
appeared in England within the pieceding twelve months. 

j!\mong the artists whom 1 have seen in this city, I shall men¬ 
tion the following : The ^»alliter JucI was known and eslctmed 
Uventy years ago, at Geneva and in Switzerland, before he re¬ 
moved t(' Copenhagen lie complained that he was principally 
employed on po; traits, and seldom received an order for an his¬ 
torical jiiece. This is. alas ! the fate of almost all the historic 
painters in Germany and-the North. His ju ice for a head is 
80 dollars, lie is, inidouhtediy, a first-iate artist; but, in jior- 
trait-painting, he is excelled by Graf, of Dresden. Clornens, 
who, 20 years ago, engiaved the portrait of Bonnet, by Juel, is 
still living, and resides at Cupetiiiageu, 
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The painter Lorenzen has taken a great number of views in 
Norway, which he is now publishing: they are engraved by Haai. 
He promises many of the beauties of that country ; what I saw 
docs not belie this assertion, and proves his good taste in the se¬ 
lection of objects. His trflents are above mediocrity; but he, 
like most of the artists in the North, is obliged to exercise his 
talents on every subject. I found him employed upon portraits, 
beasts, landscapes, a screen for the French consul, small, liisto* 
rical pictures, and [ know not what besides. It is to be regret¬ 
ted, that his views in Norway arc not better engray4»r^ They are 
sold at three Danish dollars a-piece, which is certainly too high 
a price. Pauensen, who likewise published some views in Nori- 
way, which 1 have seen, is dead. 

Among the sculptors, VViedewelt is an artist of great abilities; 
and has produced several works of considerable merit, of which 
the monument of Frederic V. (which is to be erected in the 
church at Uoskilde, is one of the greatest size: it is colossal. 
The piece is not yet comjdeted; but 1 obtained perfnission to 
inspect the model. Dasson likewise deserves to be menfiooed. 
J-iike most of the best artists who reside in this city, he studied 
in Italy. He executed two of the statutes for the monument 
erected by the citizens in honour of his present majesty : a third 
is by Weidenhaupt; anti the other, which is attributed to Wied- 
\\ elt, is by a Swede, who executed it under the inspection of that 
master. 

Whil^ am speaking of the arts, I ought to take some notice^ 
of the edifice called the Marble Church. ^Flns edifice is not' 
merely covered with marble, (like the Italian buildings) but. is en¬ 
tirely of that kind of stone, procured from Norway, and of a 
greyish white clour. If I were to say that the structure is a pro¬ 
digious undertaking, 1 should convey a very imperfect idea ; be¬ 
cause every person has a particular standard of comparison. Being 
struck w'heiiever I passed it, with the huge musses of marble 
which are partly standing, and partly lie scattered on the ground, 

I once measured oiie of the principal columns, gnd found it to 
be ‘27 feet in circumference; and, of course, almost nine in dia*< 
meter. 2\s these roliimns arc of the Corinthian order, they must 
be, with their pedestals, at least 90 feet in height. What could 
induce the Dane.s io \indertake so gigantic a \york f The Con¬ 
sequence w'as, tliai the building was never half completed: for 
want, it is said, of a proper foundation; but 1 am inclined 
to believe, for want of money. The plan is an imitation of the 
Pantheon; but with considerable alterations, which principally 
consist ill deviating widely from the beautiful simplicity of the 
original. 'I'hey are now beginning to work upon it after a new 
plan, by which the edifice w'ill be made much smaller than vfai 
originally proposed. 

KiiTTNER.^ F 
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Tke building containing Classen s Library is not large, but dia» 
plays great taste. Besides a great number of legacies to various 
institutions, that rich and excellent officer left separately a large 
collection of books, which is now' open to die public. 

ITie lying-in hospital at Copenhagen is reckoned one of 
the best schools of the obstetric art to be any where found. It 
is frequented by many young practitioners, some of whom come 
from a great distance to study this branch of their profession. 
Upon an average, 1000 persons are annually delivered in this in¬ 
stitution ; S 94 hat the students are in continual practice, and have 
an opportunity' of seeing in a very few years all the varieties of 
cases that can occur. 

This institution is properly a kind of foundling-hospital, in 
'which mothers may not only place their children, but where they 
may also be delivered. All pregnant women, of whatever con¬ 
dition, religion, nr country, are admitted, without being asked 
any questions; they are even allowed to come in masks, and to 
retain them during their residence here. The building formerly 
had, ill an aperture in the wall, a machine similar to those which 
I have seen at Milan, and in other foundling-hospitals;—in which 
a person may place the child, turn the machine inwards, then ring 
tl)c bell, and go away, 'lliis however has been removed; and 
the king has ordered that every female who presents herself shall 
be admitted, only with certain limitations as to time. Married 
women frequently apply for admittance; and, at their departure, 
are even at liberty to leave their children behind them.||Woincn 
too of rank and property avail themselves of this estal^shmcnt, 
because they here find better attendance, and more conveniences, 
than they could possibly enjoy in their own houses; and 
for which they, of course, pay. The best accommodations for 
ladies of this description cost fifteen dollars per week. Theru 
are other apartments at twelve, !uid others again as low as eight 
dollars. 

' The lodgings of the single are separate from those of the 
married women. In |}iis regulation, I thought 1 discovered 
a distinction made between the children of love and the 
otfspring of the marriage bed; which, in an institution of this 
nature, appears rather improper. I W'as, how'ever, informed, 
that the regulation was intr(^uced, lest the former ladies, by 
living among the latter might meet with some of their ac¬ 
quaintance, and thus be discovered. The apartments for 
twelve and fifteen dollars are handsome; and, in general, spacious 
and convenient. At my desire, I saw several rooms for the 
reception oftliose who are gratuitously admitted into this in¬ 
stitution ;■ and found Uiem ail clean, coiumodious, and coni" 
portable. 
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Lectures on midwifery are regularly held at this place^ both 
for male and female practitioners^ but at different hours; and 
here all the midwives in the Danish dominions are presumed to 
have studied their profession. 

The difterent accounts which 1 collected relative to the pre¬ 
sent number of inhabitants in Copenhagen^ concurred in repre¬ 
senting it as exceeding 80,000. Thaarup states it according to 
an actual enumeration in 1794, at 80,183. This must have been 
soon before the gi'eat fire, since which time the population 
has considerably decreased. By the enumeration made at 
the close of the year 1799> it was found to amount to 
83,G18. 

[ endeavoured, bnt in vain, both at Copenhagen and Gothen¬ 
burg, to procure a rein-deer s skin, which, in houses where the 
accommodations are bad, the traveller finds a great convenience. 
It is ail article to which the inhabitants of Denmark and the soutli 
of Sweden are almost as great strangers, as to the people among 
whom the rein-deer are produced. A Laplimder is as rarely 
found in Stockholm or Copenhagen, as in Germany: and in 
the latter city, liis country appears scarcely to be considered as a 
part of the Danish dominions. 1 am surprised tliat die king docs 
not keep rein-deer; for we know that they can live in the 8oth 
degree of latitude. Sir Harry Liddell, whose estates are situ¬ 
ated near Newcastle, in Northumberland, and are nearly in 
the same latitude as Copenhagen, carried some of these ani¬ 
mals to ^ngland where they lived several years, and even pro¬ 
pagated. It is true, they all perished in a severe winter: but 
probably less on account of the cold, than other circumstances; 
particularly as the baronet had scut back the Lapland women 
whom he brought over with him, aud who at first attended 
them. 

If 1 found little inconvenience in the Danish islands from my 
ignorance of the language, in Copenhagen 1 experienced none at 
all. In this respect, 1 think that city perfectly unique. It has 
its peculiar language; aud yet all the inhabitants undferstand that 
of a country which is not only at a considerable distance from 
theirs, but even separated from it by a sea. 1 think that, during 
my residence at Copenhagen, 1 met with no more Uian two 
persons who did not understand German. It was during the t;cign 
of the late king that the latter language came into such general use 
here. His present majesty was very partial also to the German 
nation, the individuals of which are very numerous in this city. 
It is only within these few years, that the Dane appears to 
pride himself in having a language of his own. All the ordi- 
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nances of governmentj as well as the public inscriptions, are, 
since the same period, given in the Danish language. 

The dress of the Danes does not differ in a>iy remarkable de¬ 
gree from that of other nations. .Persons of rank, and trades¬ 
people, at Copenhagen, dress nearly in the same manner as in 
the other European capitals. Some difference is, indeed, ob¬ 
served by the peasantiy; but this consists rather in the colour 
than in the shape of their clothes. 
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COUNTRY BETWEEN COPENHAGEN ELFlINoR.—FRE- 

D K R 1 CSBO R r. FIt E D E N S B U RCi . E LS 1 N i)R. CII() N B E U G . 

-MARIENT.rsT.—TTl E SOUNJ).—THE ’lOLL PAIIJ THERE 

BY VESSELS. - NUMBER OrsHU'S WHICH PAbSEU rHltOUtill 

THE SOUND I'OAI 1780 TO 1797. 

EtsiNoK, SthJuIt/, 1798. 

nnHE high road from Copenhagen to this town runs through 
Ilirscholm ; and the distance is twenty-eight miles. As we had 
already been as far as llie latter place, and were desirous of seeing 
two {utlaets which before lav loo far oni of our road, we went now 
by the way of Eviigbye (or Saiis-Souei), iTcderiesborg, and I're- 
deiisbing. This makes tlu* di.'-tanee llurh-three miles, which wc 
were obliged to travel witlnml changing hoiscs. This is the best 
and nio.«.t iiilerc sting tract that 1 have set u in the island of Seelaiid. 
I'lnysoil is of a superior (pialitv, and more highly eiiltivaled, the 
population greater, and, in a word, the gt netal appearance of 
the country i.s more pleasing, than in the other parts of the island. 
Besides llie park, we see various other woods, and enjoy .t view 
of several lakes, and at It^lgth of the sea. The estates of Count 
l3ernstorf, through which vie pas.s, appear to me to be in excel¬ 
lent condition: the |)easaiilry n]>on them have been, free these 
thirty years. Near the road stands a j)}ramid, erected by them 
to shew their gratitude to their benefactor, a member of the 
family of Bemstorf, who conferred on them this privilege. It 
must b<‘ ob.siTved, however, that this monument was not erected 
till several yaars after his death; because it was probably not till 
du ll that they felt in its full exti.ut, what they at first regarded as 
AO very great heiulil. 
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Saiis-Souci is n country-seat of Prince Frederic, \\ illi a liand- 
some garden. Soon after we had passed it, we liad some 
chariniiig \iews of the lake of Aire, W'hich is of considcruhle 
extent. 

IVedericsborg is in many respects a distinijnlshod edllice, and 
wiill worth seeing, it is the liiiest and most complete moiiu- 
nient of the taste and niagniticcncc of^Foi mcr })eriods; being 
erected by Christinii IV., who reigned Ix'tweeii ihe years 1 oSS 
and ipio. Though the apartments niav have been somewhat 
inodenii/ed, yet the principal parts (puiia ulaiiy the church and 
the splemtid hall of tiie knights) have' rtunuined the .same ns they 
were at the time of their constriutiun. In general, ediliccs 
liiiilt about two centuries ago have either fallen to d<‘cay, or h:i\e 
undergone so many alterations hr a more modern taste that 
very little of the original style is lift. 'J’his, on the contrary, 
is incomplete pre.servation ; aiidcomcys a high idea of the mag- 
nificeiiec and (iolhic pomp of those times. It consists of three 
principal parts; of which the chief structure (containiiig the 
royal aparlmeiits) p<»sse.«se.s so much Cotliie beauty, and is of 
such a magnitude, that evui the mustaluus admirer of Circ- 
ciau architcctuie cannot behold it w ilhout pleasure. 

Prolix descriptions of objects of tins kind are always tedious; 
I shall, llierefore, only remark of the church, and the hall of the 
»knights, that I found in them a pomp, and a profu.sion of art, of 
wdnch 1 scarcely conceived that the Danes, at that di.staiit period, 
had any idea. They frequently, indeed, employed foreign artists, 
and from remote eountric.s : bnttho.se who erected this structure 
cannot have been Italians ; for 200 years ago the building.s and 
deeoralion.s in Italy were in a vei*v different style, and in a much 
nobler taste. 'I’he figures, ornaments, and excciuioti, have a 
great resemblance to the altars at Slesvvick and Odense, which I 
have already mentioned. 

The ceiling of the church, as well as of the hall of the knights, 
consists of a great number of compurtincnls, ornamented with 
gill carved work and sculpture, and containing a vast quantity of 
ligure.s, some of which represent historical facts. Whalfcver is 
not gilt, is painted in natural (and sometimes in very unnatural) 
colours. The inlaid work is endless. "J'he altar, of ivory and 
ebony, is an admirable piece of workmanship; and the ligdres 
imbo.s.sed in silver arc not amiss. The paintings in the church, 
and in the royal apartments, are not contemplilde ; but of those 
which are intended to decorate the hall of the knights, very few 
are tolerable: there are, how'ever, ninny copies of excellent and 
well-known pieces among them. 'I’he floor of this hall is eii- 
tijely of marble. 'I’he arms of all the living knights, of the or¬ 
ders both of the Elepliant and of Danebrog, were to me ex¬ 
tremely interesting.. 
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ITioiigh the whole of this palace is ancient and Gothic, yet 
the apartments arc still habitable, and have been occasionally oc¬ 
cupied during the last twenty-two years. With a very trifling ex¬ 
pellee they might be rendered agreeable, and even serviceable, 
according to the ideas of the present time. At the entrance of 
the principal court arc jiiaecd a great nuinber of statiyies, which 
1 cannot commend as beautiful spociipens of the art, but which 
are far superior to what I have seen of the same period in Ger¬ 
many, Fiance, and b^ngland. 'llie palace is surrounded with 
water : on one side it commands a view of a small lake; a vil¬ 
lage situated on tlie banks of which' forms a very picturesque 
object. 

From this place to Fredenshurg the distance is about four miles. 
Of all the king of Denmark’s palaces, this has the most agreea¬ 
ble appearance, is kept in the best repair, and is the most habi¬ 
table. The reason probably is, that Juliana, the queen-dowager, 
past the last years of her life entirely luiie. The building is not 
large; the gardtii is laid out in a peculiarly singular st\le, and 
more inniie} has been expended on it than on any other belong¬ 
ing to the king. 

As M e approach Flsiniir, the sea (both the Baltic and the Cat- 
trgat) which separates Jutland from Sweden, opens gradually to 
tlie view. We suddenly obtain an extensive prospect of the 
Swedish coast; in wliich the tovn of Jlclsiiigburg makes a very 
agreeable appearance, thus promising much more than it per¬ 
forms. The purity and serenity of the atmosphere of this cli¬ 
mate in summer may be judged of from the ciicunistance, that 
Jong before wc descended from the eminences, W'e saw Ilelsing- 
burg so distinctly, and it seemed so near, that we could not sup¬ 
pose it to be above two rpiles distant from Elsiniir. Wc weic 
assured, how ever, that it is more than twice that distance ; and 
this likewise agrees w ilh all the accounts X have seen, which state 
the breadth of the Sound at this jilace to be between four aud 
five miles. 

Fisiriur is looked iipoti as the second town in the Daiiisli 
islands. Its situation is infinitely more pleasant than that of 
Cop( nhagen, and its trade is considerable. It contains a great 
number of wealthy merchants ; w lio, with the consuls of so many 
difierent nations that reside here, form a numerous society, hold 
clubs, and in winter give balls, &c. The English Consul, how¬ 
ever, informed me that the number of Uie inhabitants scarcely 
amounts to five tliousand. On the whole, 1 found here a clean¬ 
liness and neatness which reminded me more of England than 
any place 1 had yet seen in Denmark ; and this was particularly 
tiic case with several private houses. 

‘The finest object at Elsinbr is the fortress called Cronberg ; 
-which is, in fact, noUiing mor^ thqn n royal palace strongly 
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fortified. It has had given to it^ indeed^ the appearance of a 
fort, guarding the entrance of the Sound, and defending Kisintir. 
'I’his seems to me extremely ridiculous; for the castle is built iu 
such a manner, that a few men of war WQuld, in a short tiine> 
level it with the ground, in spite of its fortifications and batteries 
towards the sea. It is very lofty ; and every where presents level 
surfaces, which would malce little resistance to bombs, or even 
to cannon-balls. It is constructed entirely of frec-stoiic, and is 
one of the finest and most magnificent Gothic buildings that I 
have any where seen. It was erected in the sixteenth century; 
and yet the ornaments, though they bear the stamp of their styl« 
and age, are elegant, and by no means overloaded, as is generally 
the case in this species of architecture. The .whole is kept io 
good repair, and has a more agreeable and cleanly appearance 
than any structure of the kind that I have seen in Denmark. 
Besides the royal apartments (wtiiich are insignificant) it contains 
the residence of the commandant, a cliiirch, a corn-magazine, 
and the other usual accompaniment^ of a small fortress. 

In one part of the castle is a platform. This, and the court 
'of the castle, (which is completely inclosed by the four sides of 
the principal structure) were the only places in which Queen Ma¬ 
tilda was permitted to take the air: the walk round the castle, 
within the fortifications, is very pleasant; but from that indul¬ 
gence she was debarred. The view from the platform is delightv 
ful. 'I'lie eye follows the Swedish coast towards the north for 
many miles, perhaps forty or fifty, -while towards the south it can 
discern the steeples of Copenhagen. The liveliness of this scene 
is greatly augmented by the numerous vessels which are almost 
always lying in the Soiuid, awaiting a favourable wind, either to 
go out or sail in. The toll which they pay at this place, aud 
other circumstances, likewise occasion some delay. 

Among other objects, the palace of Marienlust, a new but not 
extensive building belonging to the Crown-Prince, makes a very 
good appearance. It stands on a snuill steep hill, on the sides 
of which have been made several paths jn tlic manner of terraces. 
The garden is denominated Hamlet's Garden, and here that 
prince is said to have resided. His whole history, how'ever, 
rests only on the veracity of Saxo Grahimaticus, who has given 
a strange account of it in his own way. 

It is well known that vessels passing between the Baltic Sea 
and German Ocean, sail neither through the Great nor Little 
Belt, but tlirough the Sound, and pay a toll at Cronberg. 
The English Consul estimated the annual amount of this toll, 
during late years, upon an average, at 200,000/. sterling. Out 
Uiis sum, tlie king of Denmark maintains all tlie light- 
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houses on the coasts; as high as the Skaw, the northernmost 
point of Jlitlaikh and down again as far as Copenhagen, ana 
even some on tlie S\uHlish coast. A certain ^1117 is, indeed, paid 
besides for this purpose; but it is very trilling, and does not 
nearly reimburse the government for the expence. 'I'he English, 
French, Dut' h, and Swedes, pay one pc/’cey/f. and all other na¬ 
tions one and a quarter. This tax is not so great as at first 
sight it appears to be. It is levied neither upon the o.stiinated 
value of the goods, nor the selling price, nor the prime cost, but 
upon the j>rice at which each article stood several centuries since. 
Some goods, however, are charged according to their present 
value. 

Eiicliing, in hie Geography, has given (in treating of EUinlir) 
the nmnbcr of ships which passed through the Sound betwt.’eu 
the years 1768 and 178.5. I shall subjoin a continuation of his 
itatcniciit to the prescut time, with wliich 1 was favored by one 
of the consuls. 


In the year 1786, 



Vessels. 

9008 

1787, 

- 

mt 

9747 

1788, 

- 

- 

9‘i24 

1781), 


- 

8847 

17!)0, 

- 

- 

9738 

17<)1, 

- 

— 

10,4j3 

171)2, 

- 

- 

12,114 

1793, 

•0 

- 

9926 

1794, 

- 

- 

10,310 

17->5, 

- 

- 

79.53 

1796 , 

- 

- 

12,113 

. 1797, 

- 

- 

9723 


On a comparison of these twelve years with the fifteen of 
which BUschiiig has given a list, it will be found that the num¬ 
ber of ships passing through the Sound has greatly increased, 
notwithstanding the caii^l between flol.stein and Sieswick now 
takes off a considerable "dumber of the vessels sailing froju tho 
]NortU Sea to the Baltic, or in a contrary direction. 
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PASSAGE or Tlir. SOUND.—HELSlNGSBURU.—MANNER Ot 
TIIAVKLLING POST IN SWEDEN.—THIS SYSTEM OP¬ 
PRESSIVE TO THE PEASANTRY.—SCARCITY OF SPECIE. 
— R A M LOS A .— a A 1. M ST A D T. 

HcLsiNcnonr;, 11 \lmstadt, Juli/3th andQthf 1798. 

w E crossed the Sound, with a strong breeze, in thirtv^-fivt 
minutes; but reinuined half an hour longer on the water, before 
wc reached the pier which forms the harbour of Helsinburg. 
This is an insignificant place. It procures from Elsiniir most of 
the foreign commodities which it consumes; and we should not 
have remained here the rest of the day, had it not been for the 
various arrangements and preparations which a journey through 
Sweden absolutely requires. 

Hitherto we had travelled in the manner which, with more or 
less variation is customary in all the civilized countries of Europe. 
Here, however, this method ceases: for in Sweden tliere are no 
postillions: and the peasants who furnish the horses, are not used 
to drive a large carriage. Every pair of horses is generally ac¬ 
companied by a man, w ho suft’ers the stranger to do with them 
exactly as he pleases. He gives himself no concern, except to 
look for a .s]>ot about tlie carriage where be may seat hira- 
s(;If, and thus he carried along; or, at most, he rides one 
of the fore horses, but this he does with great reluctance. At 
Hol'ynlfnrg the traveller is therefore obliged to provide himself 
with a driver for the vi hole journey; who likewise serves for an 
interpreter, as far as his knowledge extends. 

In Sweden there are neither post-masters nor post-horses; but 
the government hi.-; lulopted such regulations, that I know no 
countiy in Europe v.her* we can travel extra-post, in every di¬ 
rection, so well as in this, '/'he whole southern part of the king¬ 
dom (that is, the portion south of Upsal) is intersected by innu¬ 
merable roads; all of whicli arc so well supplied with horses, that 
we proceed without impediment, if we only observe the necessary 
precautions. The country is divided into stations; to each of 
these is attached a certain number of horses, which tlie peasants 
KUTTNER.] G 
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inhabiting the dirtrict are obliged to furni.sh. At every station 
a person is appointed (who is called hillknrtf and is either a 
peasant or the master of a public-house) whose business it is to 
collect the horses that are required. But as the peasants who 
furnish them frequently live at the distance of four or five miles 
from the stations, the traveller w'ould make but little progress if 
he had to wait at each till the horses w ere assembled. He there¬ 
fore writes, every evening, a note, mentioning the stages which 
he intends to go the following day, and at what hour he expects 
to arrive. This note is sent from stage to stage by peasants who 
are called messengers; and who receive nothing for their trouble, 
but are merely paid for their horses at the post rate. lu this 
manner the order is conveyed to the diftereut hallkarh, each of 
whom forw'ards it by a fresh iiiesseiiger, and provides the horses 
for his own stage by the appointed hour. 

This system of posting appears to me one of the most grievous 
burthens by which ihe Swedish pea'<ant.s are oppressed. Let it 
be ever so inconvinient and pn'judieui to their interest (as it is 
in particular at certain seasons of the >cai ), they arc obliged, when 
called upon, to leave their fields, perhaps in the midst of harvest, 
and to hasten with their horses to the adjoining station, which is 
probably at the distance of Iw o miles or more from the spot where 
they happen to be. They are, besides, required gratuitously to 
repair all the roads (which are kept in excellent cou dtioii) and in 
this arc not even paid for the labour of iheir horses. For post¬ 
ing, till! j)ri(!e of each horse is eight Swedish schillings (about si.K- 
pencre sterling) for each mile, w hicli is equal to nearly seven miles 
English. At the same time, their cattle are driven unmercifully; 
for, as they do not drive themselves, tlie coachman keeps them 
almost always in full trot or gallop. The peasant seldom makes 
any rcmoiistranee, probably because he knows that it would be of 
no avail. '' 

An article which it is highly necessary to provide a stock of, is 
specie, as a traveller may sometimes not come to a place during 
a whole day where he is able to procure any. In fact, there is 
scarcely any coin in circulation, either here (at 11 elsingbiirg) or 
in the adjacent country, or indi'cd in the whole kingdom. As 
I had heard so much on this subject, 1 applied bctiiiics to our 
host, who is an opulent man, and keeps a good house. lie told 
me he had not three schillings (u schilling is about three far¬ 
things) in the world, but that ho would send out to the shops. 1 
gave him a two-dollar bill, at w hicb he laughed, and said it w'ould 
scarcely be possible to scrape together such a sum in all Helsiu- 
hurg. I requested him at least to try; and with much trouble 
.'uid difficulty he at length procured me change for one dollar, iu 
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upwards of one hundred pieces of copper of different kinds, but 
with a loss of niucteen per cent. I iinafjined this was an error, 
but was soon informed iliat it was perfectly right. Whoever wants 
copper must put up with this loss; but as tlie natives seek to 
avoid that coin as much as possible, they keep little or no specie, 
but transact all their business with paper, 'rheir smallest notes 
are of twelve schillings (nine-pence sterling); so that I have known 
instances when travellers, for want of change, liave been obliged 
to leave large notes behind them, at places where they had only 
two or three schillings to pay. 

Wc went this afternoon to Ramliisa; a place about three miles 
from llelsingburg, cch'brated for its mineral waters, and much 
frequented by people of rank. The .spot ishiglily romantic: but 
I saw no building; except a miserable iiouse (or rather a hall) 
constructed of w'ood, where tea, coffee, and lemonade, arc served. 
Upon paying twelve schillings we are admitted, and obtain » right 
to refreshments. I'he number of persons of all classes which X 
saw there, was very great. 'I’lu* common pj'ople thronged round 
the hoiLse, or climbed up on the rails by which it is surrounded, 
to see the ffiie folks in and before the place. For ray part, I 
cannot conceive whence all the genteel company can come, who 
drive to this place in splendid equipages, Avitli t\AO, four, and six 
horse.s. Our host informed us that they were partly from the 
neighbouring gentlenien’s seats, and also many strangers from 
different parts of the kingdom, particularly Stockholm: but he 
could not tell where they all tiiid lodgings, for very few reside at 
Xlelsiiiburg; and as to the gentlemen’s seats, 1 could scarcely 
discover from the eiiiiueiices near the town, w liicli command a 
tolerably extensive view, a single creditable house in all the adja¬ 
cent coiihliy as far as my e>e could reach. 

A small work in French, intended to serve as a guide to the 
Swedish mines, was brought to us by a woman for sale. For 
this purpose it is extremely useful; and 1 recommend it to all 
travellers, because it contains the Swedish post-map, which 1 
had such difficulty to procure at Copenhagen:—the title is, 
(jiilflc da Fo^ageur aux Carrieres i t Mines de Hucdc, par M, 
d' Engestrom. 

llalinstadt, which was the termination of our first day’s joug- 
ney, is called by Busching a pleasant and well-built staple town. 
This, however, we could not discover; nor the convenient I’cai- 
deiice of the governor, which has not a very inviting appearance, 
'i’lte place is, notwithstdtiding, superior to most of the small 
towns in the Danish Islands that I iiave seen. 


G 'J 
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LETTER V[. 


COUNTRY BETWEEN HELSINBURG AND GOTHENBURG.- 

SWEDISH HORSES.—EXCELLENT CONDITION OF THE 

ROADS.-GOTH ENBURG.-POPULATION.-SUBURBS.- 

ADJACF.NT COUNTRY.-EAST INDIA TIMDE.—HERRINO 

FISHERY. TROLHATTA.— NEW CANAL. — WENNERS- 

BURG. - LIDKOFINS. - KINNE-KULLE. — SWEDISH 

INNS. 


Gothenburg, Juh/Wthf 1708 . 

Th E country between Helsiilgbiir^ and Gothenburg is, I am 
informed, one of tlie worst tracts in the south ot Sweden. I 
found it indeed barren, sandy, extremely tliin of inhabitants, an<l 
badly cultivated: 1 however remarked many pieces of good land, 
but not in a state of cultivation. Nature has clothed them with 
herbage, but has received no assistance from human industry. I 
observed scarcely any thing, all the way, but single detached cot¬ 
tages; or if I saw w hat is denominated a village, it consisted only 
of a few huts, with scarcely any of those accompaniments which 
in other countries belong to the habitation of the fanner. Here 
are neither stables, barns, nor gardens, to give the farm-house an 
appearance of comfort and respectability, to which the Sw-edish 
cultivator is an utter stranger. The only building is a small w oodeu 
cottage, which commonly comprises the stable and the barn under 
the same roof; and frequently not a single tree is to be seen near 
it. Vegetables are equally scarce. Rut the Swedish peasant is 
not partial to these: be eats a great quantity of animal food, and 
hard rye-bread; but in the more northern provinces oat-bread, 
and likewise potatoes,*—though he long hesitated to make use of 
the latter, as has been almost universally at first the case in coun¬ 
tries where that excellent root has been introduced. 

The towns through which we passd were six in number, 
exclusive of Helsinburg, and Gothenburg. Halmstadt, War- 
berg, and Kongsbacka, appeared to me the best among them; 
Jhaving a considerable number of good houses (partly of w ood 
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pnrlly of brick), brond streets, and a tolerably clean appear* 
aiice. All of, then), without exception, have no walls: they 
cover a eon.sideriiblo exti.'iit of {jroiind; for between the houses 
is geiierally a vacant space for a sina'l }ard, a garden, or some¬ 
thing of that kifid. ^rhe?v are conseciuentlv healthy; and this 
mode of biiildiiig is attended with great advantages in cases of 
accidents by tire, in a eonutry where in.ost of tin.* house s are en¬ 
tirely of Wood. They are connnonly p:Unted n'd, but .soine- 
tsines dark yellow. I'ingelholin, J/tthoIin, and falkeiiberff, are 
very insignilicimt. \\ arhiirg has a fort or castle, situated on a 
lofty rock which projects into the sea I met with a similar 
eddi(<' at i l.dinstadt used as a plac<‘ of eontineinent; and in 
whieh the pji‘;oners bejiged at the windows as they do in Italy. 

illi regajd to the g. in rjil aspect of the conntiy, this district 
of Sweden is iath(*r h vel than niountninous: the traveller con- 
slanlb sees hills in the vicinity, and passes over several, but they 
aie ix.t high. Such a couniry forms, ujjon the whole, a toler¬ 
ably agn e;ible j)ieture: we now and llu'ii traversed spots w'iiich 
wtre extremely beautiful; being overgrown with brush-wood, 
and brokt'ii by the varied forms of naked rocks and vt idaiit liills. 
1 V.as inoic‘ ])artieularly j>l(’ased with the country abotit Kongs- 
ba''ka; v. nere the soil is hetler cultivated, and the houses of the 
cotintiy peo])le appear iiicotnparably more clean, neat, and coiii- 
io'table, than in the rest of tliis tract of loO miles. The coiin- 
t'v-foli.s were every where decently <’lothed; but I here and 
re obsLived people who went barefooted, a circuinstauee tliut 
»* rv rarely occurred in tin' Danish dominions. 

V\ Into bit ad is an article whieh 1 have not vet seen in Sweden; 
at least, I have met with none to answer o»ir ideas of that term. 
] I ere (at (ioihenluire') I gave great ollence at a table to winch I 
was invilt'd, because 1 imagined that the hn‘ad 1 was eating was 
a mixture of win at and rye. I was infornied that it was made 
eutirtly of wheat; but I can neitlicr piaise its colour nor its 
taste. Besides this bread, another kind, wliieli is more pnla- 
tabl«“, may be had; niatle only of rye, in cakes about a quarter 
of an iucii thick, and resembles the hhiglisli sea-biseiut, requir¬ 
ing also excellvMit teeth to break as w<*U as to chew it. Jn Scot- 
lain!, and tin* North of Inland, I every wheie. met willi cakes 
of liic same kind; only with this diHereiice, that they are made 
of oats. Winn I once spent a whole month in the county of 
Loiidoiuh'iry, f became very fond of these oat-cakes; till I dis¬ 
covered that they heated iny blood, and piatduced small red 
spots on the skin: to the Swedish, on the contrary, 1 never w as 
able to accustom myself; and from the beginning to the end of 
our journey in that country, tlie want of good bread was our 
greatest cause of complaint. 
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It was about niiclnight when we arrived at Gothenburg. The 
night was delightful, and perfectly serene; and in this case it 
aAdrds real pleasure to travel in these latitudes:—Lpou the n hole, 
1 was amused on the road by many things very dift'erent in this 
country from any which 1 had >et met in other European states. 
We were particularly diverted by tzie lively and comic scene 
which generally ensued upo?i our arrival at any place. Itepre- 
■ent to yourself, for example, a single detached hut, ])erhaps at 
some distance from the high road, in an uiiinhaliited country, 
where nothing is further from your llioughls than a jiost-htalioii. 
The coachman stops in the middle of the road; and sets up a 
loud shout, w'ilhoiit \our knowing the cause. The door of the 
hut fsituated probably several hundred paces from the high road) 
immediately opens; the peasants, the haUkurl and his family, 
ftally forth, and hasten to bring tlie horses, which are already in 
waiting, ^'ly companion and I alight to stretch our legs; the 
servants, mIio ride behind, do the same: the coachman and the 


Atf/Mv/r/are as busy as possible iu liarnessiiig the horses; uhicb 
are attended by three peasants, and we bring with us the same 
luimber. I’here are consequently twelve men, and the same 
number of horses, who are running against each other, shout¬ 
ing, quarrelling, cursing, kicking, and neighing. It rarely ha})- 
pens however, that even this number does not receive a consi¬ 
derable augmentation. '^I'he liaUknrl has cliildren, a wife, 
or some acquaintance in his l;ouse. One or another ot* the pea- 
sanls has hi ought with him a boy, or some friend uho hajipeiis 
Just at that moment to havi' nolliing else to do. All these run 
out to see the stiaiigers; and if there arc any eountiv-people in 
the adjae.ent fields, they likewise hiiriy to llie spot. I’hus vou 
freqiieully hear five languages at once, in a space not larger Ilian 
the ground occupied by a moilcrate house, and where two mi- 
iml( s hi Idle, not a human creature Mas to be seen. ISIy com¬ 
panion and mysidf generally speak English; hut J am obliged to 
address the coachman in (jierman, and to make frequent jniiises 
Mliile he storms and ciifses at the poor pi'usaiits in his native 
li.nwiiage. Our Italian, who is in the mean lime extremely 
officious, and who in fact iiiid(TstaiKls no language at all (for his 
own lie has parliy loigotten), speaks iu four dift'crciit iduguages 
in a.breath, because unfortunately it seldom happens that any 


one compiiduaids his meaning; he therefore attempts succes- 
-ivcly Italian, (ierinan, J^iiglish, and EVench. 1 am certain 


that the Swidish peasants understand none of these languages; 


and yet he genii ally obtains what he wants.—If the station is in 


a village or its iieighbourhood, the peasants are always accom¬ 
panied by a great mimber of .spectators. In towns tlic.se arc 
siiU more uiiuierous: because verv few travidlers visit this couutrv\ 
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and probably many are allured by the beauty of the carriage^ 
^\hic^l kind of vehicle they very seldom have an oppoitunity of 


seeing. 

ri'i... 


^'he Swedish horses are uncommonly small, and many of 
tliem have the appearance of half-grown -.olts. Though these 
animals are also badly fed, yet they possess considerable strength, 
and never want inclination. The invariably ascend a hill at full 
trot, and sometimes in a gallop. They never receive food or 
water by the way: and even at the numerous gates which are 
met with on the roads (and which are erected by tlie peasants 
to prevent their cattle from getting out of the {vistiircs into the 
••oni-fields), the carriage never stops; but one of the peasants 
jumps down with great dexterity, opens the gate, runs a little 
dlKtunce by the side, and then leaps again upon the box, though 
the horses mat be going at full gallop. 

I had fretjucnlly lieaid of the excellence of the Swedish 
roads; ai:d had been assured by many travellers that, upon the 
nliole, they were better than those of Fiiiglaiid. This J heard, 
like many other things, without giving credit to the account; I 
have, Iio\ve\er, found it to be strictly true. The southern j>art 
of Sweden is intersected by these roads in every direction. If 
w»‘ merely look at the post-map, at certain places and roads which , 
tun from it in ten different directions, we should suppose it to be 
the country ahout Pekin in China, or at least that round l^ondun. 
I'lotn lipsal (a small town which neither has any trade nor a nu- 
iiierous population) run nine higli roads; and between Stockliolni 
and Daleeailia, a tract of less than seventy miles in extent, 
there are twelve roads, which partly iim parallel, and partly in¬ 
tersect each other. J?eyond the sixty-first degree the roads are, 
indeed, not so numerous; but some of them run throughout the 
whole count) v: for instance, that from Stockholm to Toiiiea 


runs ail round liie gulf of Bothnio, through the whole of Fin¬ 
land, and is continued to Petersburg. 'J’his road is regularly 
supplied with post-lioises in every pai t, even in the Russian do- 
ininions. The principal of these loads were construct<‘d by the 
command of Charles XI, and their number has since been con¬ 
siderably increased. They are repaired regularly tw'ice in the 
year; exclusive f)f the amendments occasionally made when any 
part has received damage, and which must be performed .gra- 
tuitoiisiy by the peasant who lives nearest to it. 

(Jotlu'iiburg ranks as the second town in Sw^eden; and as 
such I was certainly disappointed in my expectations. Since the 
fire in 17oS, many, of the houses have been rebuilt with brick; 
but the greatest part are still of wood. These wooden houses 
have however a very pleasing, clean, and neat appearance; being 
mostly fresh painted, and some of them large and .spacious 
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buildings. Tliosfi of brick form a medium between the KiiglisFi 
and Dutch inaimerij of buiWiug, but approach the nearest to the 
fornuT. I’he Swedes are very unwilling *to renounce their 
wooden habitations; because they are accustomed to them> and 
tind them warmer thaiL those of slonc, which last is an impor¬ 
tant object in this latitude. 7’lie cxpence-is likewise a principal 
considi.ration, they being by far cheaper than the brick. 

The square, on both ^ides of the river ilam, would do credit 
to any ti>«ii. 'I he ri\er itself is cousidciable; but in the town 
it appears like a broad canal, hor«lered on each side by a public 
atreet or quay, coinposeri of large handsome houses. Here arc 
situuUrl tlie Exchange; and the very extensive building belong¬ 
ing to the East-Iiulia Company, which has three* directors who 
reside hen;. All the other streets are likewise rcspeelahlc, and 
the house.', have an external ap})earanc<' i>f cleanlliu'ss which pro- 
inises a corre.sponding iientnes.s within. Eesidcs the great canal 
or river flam, several smaller streams run through pait of the 
town. 'I'he former is deep (;nough for large increhantmeii, .so 

that ihcv ean unload within the walls. 

•/ 

I'he town itself, which is enc!i>s(Ml by fortifications, is small, and 
does not contain above I'JOO .souls; but the suburbs are of con¬ 
siderable extent, the house.s being much scattered in different di¬ 
rections. Towards the harbour, the suburbs look like a distinct 
place, and afford at a distance a very pleasing view. In the 
town and stihurbs together, Mr. Chalmers, one of the directors 
of the Ea.st-liidia Company, reckons upwards of twenty-two 
thousand inhabitants; but Mr. John Hall, an opulent merchant 
residing here, estimates the iiuuibor at only twenty thousand. 
The truth is not accurately known; for the population of the 
place has inereust'd of lute years, and is still increasing. 

The woiks round the town accord very little with our present 
iileas t)f fortilieation, and are not kept in the best repair. I’liey 
commaiKl an extremely interesting and romantic pro.spcct. (fo- 
thenburg i.s situated in a plain, almost entirely .surrounded with 
naked rocks. The.se rocks project in two places into the town; 
and form eminences which afford a fine view', particularly of the 
port, the Gotha-elf or river, and the i.sland of Hisingeii. This 
latter spot is of considerable extent: its we.st side is composed 
almost entirely of^-iiaked rocks; and it protects the town from 
the fury of the North Sea, and the viohaice of the west winds; 
which latter are common, and give the trees (exactly as in Ire¬ 
land) an inclination to the east, sometimes stripping them also of 
part of llieir leaves. 

The level country rniiiid Gothenburg is tolerably well culti¬ 
vated; but the large tract of plain situated on each side of 
the, river Gotha, is partly swampy and |>artly inundated. This 
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is^ at least, the case at present and during'a great portion of the 
year. 1 have been told that great quantities oj:' wheat are raised 
in these parts; but 1 have not yet been able to discover a single 
field of that kind of grain, and am stroi^iy inclined to doubt the 
truth of this information. 

i saw scarcely any fruit-trees; and though 1 always looked 
attentively, on the road from Helsingburg I observed only two 
small orchards. When 1 made cnquiricK on this knbject at 
Gothenburg, j[ was assured that apples, pears, and cherries, ar¬ 
rive at maturity here. 1 know that great quantities of apples arc 
produced farther up the country, between Gothenburg and 
Stockholm; but 1 should imagine that the violent west w'iods, 
oil these coasts of the North Sea, cannot be very favourable to 
fruits in general. In the ICxciiange 1 unco saw two women with 
cherries, each of whom had a pewter measure containing about 
a quart. Mr. Chalmers enquired tiui price of one of them, 
who asked twelve schillings (about nine-pence English) for the 
measure. Some which 1 ate in a family, and which were brought 
from their country-seat, looked well, but were watery and in¬ 
sipid. Nevertheless, the present Is an uncommonly dry summer; 
every thing is three weeks or a month earlier than usual; aiid 
for live weeks there has been no rain, except a little yesterday 
and to-day. 

We dined and supped yesterday at a great house. The furni¬ 
ture and decorations were good, and nearly (M]ual to those of per¬ 
sons of the second rank in England. When ive entered the 
dining-room, the mistress of the^ liouse placed herself at the 
table; but the men, instead of sitting down, went to a small 
side-table, where they took a piece of cake, or hard-bread and 
butter, and a glass of spirits'. The conversation was in Englisli 
or French, both of which languages were understood by all tlie 
company. 

I mentioned above, that bricks arc employed reluctantly for 
building by the inhabitants of this place. Stone is never used for 
that purpose. In this point, with the usual affected sagacity of 
a traveller, I Uiight assign the want of taste in the Swedes ; who 
give the preference to brick, and still more to wood, while they 
have the finest stone lying before their doors. This would, how¬ 
ever be a veiy superficial observation; fur the inhabitaiits of 
towns are not so destitute of taste as they sometimes at the first 
view appear to be, to those who arc unacquainted with all the 
circumstances. The stone, of which I saw' whole hills in the 
town, is principally granite of the hardest spt cics; and even the 
other stone which is found intermixed with it, is so extremely hard, 
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that the labour of working it would he inueli more expensive than 
brick. Even the posts of the windows and doors are very sel¬ 
dom of stone. 

The East-India commerce, which never was very important 
or employed a large capital, is continuRlly decreasing, because 
the English have almost entirely monopolized that branch of trade. 
On the other hand, the town has of late years obtained great pro¬ 
fits from tljc herringrfishcry; which thrives exceedingly, and is 
in part the cause of the augmented population. But the Swedish 
herrings are not to be rompared to tlie Dutch ; nor even, in my 
Oflinion, to those of Prussia. 

I have just returned from viewing th(* harbour, where I en¬ 
joyed a spectacle inrxpressiljly beautiful in its kind. As soon 
as we leave the gate of the town, we enter the suburbs, the 
houses in the lower parts of which appear to belong to opulent 
ppoph;. They are cntin'ly of wood ; but, being constantly kept 
fresl’-painted, they have a neat aiul clean appearance, which quite 
delighted me. On the level ground they form regular streets ; but 
as we quit these and ascend the acclivity, they become .smaller 
and meaner, and at lengih tlw'indle into detached cottage.s, .sur¬ 
rounded by rock.s, on which they aic likewise constructed. I 
ascended the highest, where I eotild only perceive scanty patches 
rtf htrbage interspersed, w hich ref'embled rather moss than grass. 
Tbis whole traet, from the siiinniits of these rocks to the banks 
of the river Gotha, must once have bt en a soil perfectly sterile, 
coniposed either of naked rocks or covered with sand; but human 
industry has convert( d it into a garden. \Miercver the situation 
admits of it, we observe between the naked rocks kitchen-gar- 
elens, fruit and other trees, pastures, and potatoe-grounds. 

While I had this charming view' before and partly on one side 
of me, I perceived on my other side the city, wbich appears 
highly romantic behind three craggy rocks, a part of it being 
covered by the middle one. This, how'ever, is only a very small 
part of the grand picture. I commanded a view of almost the 
whole island of flisingen, which on this side has a great number 
of villages and houses ; and my eye followed the windings of the 
Gotha, to its mouth: beyond I discovered many other small 
isU.nds, between which the sea (that is, the Cattegat or Skager 
Eaok) is discernible. In the Gotha, which is here very broad, 
a great number of ship.s were lying, both near me and at a dis- 
bmee. The whole view appeared to me to combine W'ith ail the 
romantic beauties pf a Swiss praspect, the peculiar effect which 
navigation alone can produce. 'I'lie suburbs, which may be con¬ 
sidered as a distinct place, are inhabited by merchants, trades-. 
people, artisans, and seafaring men. 
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TroUihttn, ISfh July." 

\Vr left Gotlienbursj yesterday morning early ; and travelled 
upwards of tifty miles, througii a country infinitely more beauti¬ 
ful than any I had yet seen in this kingdom. It is likewise better 
cultivated than any pa^t between Helsingbsirg and Gothenburg : 
1 mean where the soil is susceptible of cultivation; for a great 
portion of it consists of hard and naked granite, which no in¬ 
dustry could ever render productive. This road runs, all along, 
near the river Gotha ; which we frequently see, and yvhich forms 
charming views.—^'Fhe ancient fortress of Bohiis, with the small 
town of the same name lying below it, has a noble situation, and 
makes a good appearance. The villages were also more respect¬ 
able than those we had before passed through ; and I now for the 
first time discovered woods of pines, none of which trees I had 
seen for a long time, though I iiad fully expected to meet with 
them under this latitude. 

1 have spent four hours in surveying the works of TroIhUtta. 
You probably know that all the works which for upw’ards of 
a century have been going forward here, have been relin-^ 
quished and declared unserviceable. 1 shall therefore only take 
iiqtice of the new w’orks, particularly, as the former are very 
circumstantially described in Coxes Travels. 

Near the village of Trolhalta, the navigation of the river Gotha 
is interrupted by several falls. A little lower down there is 
another, called Flottbeig's fall. After repeated attempts to ren 
der the passage of these fulls, and among the islands, practicable 
for shipping, it was resolved to abandon the design altogether, 
and to construct a canal; by means of which vessels could leave 
the river at Trolhatta, and, after a course of about a mile and 
three quarters, return into it again. I'he whole of diis canal, 
except two small portions, is cut through the solid rock ; which 
is partly composed of suiid-stoiie, but principally consists of grey 
or red granite. 

The height, from the uppermost fall till below Flottberg’s, 
is 1J 2 feet. From the beginning to nearly the end of the canal, 
the water is level vvitli the part of the river above the falls; and 
the ships descend the whole depth of 112 feet, at a place where 
eight sluices, each u})n^ ards of thirteen feet in height, have been 
constructed close togetlicr. The length of the sluices is 120, and 
their breadth twenty^tu o feet, and they admit vessels of 150 tons; 
the greatest depth of the cunul, where it has been cut through a rock 
of considerable height, is seventy-two feet, and its depth of water 
10 feet< T<> have given it a greater depth, so as to admit larger 
vessels, would have been unnecessary, because there are parts pf 
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the river between this place and GoUtenburg which are net more 
than ten feet deep. ^ 

It might appear extraordinary to an Englishman, that the only 
obstacle which so long opposed the navigation of this river, was 
the want of a canal less than two miles in length ; aiid indeed in 
England this difficulty would soon have been overcome. But it 
should be considered, in the first place, that tlie Swedes are not 
so rich, highly civili/rd, enterprising, and mechanical a nation, 
as the English ; and in the second, that the ground here is such 
as is seldom foiiiui in the vicinity of a great river; the whole 
adjacent country is an iinnicnse solid mass of rock; and for the 
most part of the liardest kind, being granite. 

Eight hundred nicn are daily employed at this place; W'ith the 
exception of about sixty, tlicy are all soldiers, and receive eight 
schillings (about sixpence) each for the day s work. It is not 
quite five years since the works were commenced, and in two years 
they expect to open the canal. '^L'liis is entirely a private under- 
takuig aiid was begun by a single individual. All the w'orks pre¬ 
viously carried on here were at the expeiice of the government. 
Mr. ClinlmtTS,of Gothenburg, knowing that many people consi¬ 
dered it only as a means of making a fortune, and that the ma¬ 
nagement alone cost great sums, he went to Stockholm (as he 
himself informed me), settled all the necessary preliminaries 
with the government, fixed the tolls to be paid on the canal 
when completed, and a general scale according to which the 
proprietors of the laud, or rather of the naked rocks, should be 
indemnified, together with many other points of a similar nature. 
Upon this he immediately opened a sale of shares, as is custo¬ 
mary in Kugiaiid; and in a short time received subscriptions 
for 760,000 rix-dullars, or about 115,OOOA sterling. These 
.«)hares are traiisfeiuble. It is, however, supposed that the canal 
will not require an expenditure of more Uian 46,000/. which 
will again force a smile from an Eiiglishniaii. 

Thus tliis canal uvojds the four falls of Trolhatta as they are 
denominated. Two bwedish miles below Trolhatta, the Gotha 
forms another fall; but this has long been remedied by means 
of the Edit Sluice, which 1 yesterday saw. Hiis sluice is far 
from liuiidsoincj aud in my opinion was originally ill constructed. 
It iavery much out of repair, aud the water forced its way through 
all the seams in the wall. It belongs to the town of Gothen-> 
bui^; but will be transferred to the new company, by which it 
will soon be thoroughly repaired. 

Tlie result of what 1 have seen is, that this crnial is by no 
means equal to those of the kind in England, particularly the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s, the great canal Hear JHluH^ax which 
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out of- Lancashire mt(} Yorkskire^ and the cut of the MuU 
of Cuntire in Scotlaiifi. On the other hand, the canal of Trolhatta 
has an air of grandeur that none of the English canals i>o.sse8scs; 
uhich it derives principally from its deep bed of granite, and the 
heigiit of the gates of the sluices, some of wliich are said to he 
twenty-six feet. 

Of lh(' rork> islands situated in tlie river, near Trolhatta, two 
arc inhabited, but two or tliree are quite inaccessible. One of 
these is overgrown with trees, which have never been touched 
b} huiiiau hands. A dog which attein|>ted to swim across the 
river at sonic distaiu-e above, being carried away by the rapidity of 
the current, was cast upon this island. He there lived several 
days; but, not having the courage to plunge again into the im¬ 
petuous torrent, he jierished with hunger. 

Ijdkiipitig, July, 

We left Trolhatta in the afternoon of the 14tli, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Weunersbtiiv, a distance of about ten miles. This 
road leads through a country which is not only beautihil, but 1 
may romantic, to the llonnoin-bridgc, beneath which the 
Ciotha forms a fine fall. 'I'he river is here so contracted by 
rocks that its breadth does not exceed fifty feet. I'he adjacent 
country is extremely picturesque, and 1 regretted that I had not 
time to make some drawings of it. We alighted, and contem¬ 
plated the prospect below and above the bridge, from a small 
eminence from Vi^iich we had the most charming view of the 
wiiickngs of the river. 1 have not yet informed you, diat die 
falls of Trolhatta are beautifally picturesque, and perfectly re¬ 
semble the scenery of Switzerland; and 1 may say the same of 
the country around this spot. To add to its charms, the Gotha 
is of a fine sea-green colour, which forms an agreeable contrast 
with the white foam of die water-falls. 

At the lioniiom-bridge we quitted the high-road, to see the 
Gustavus' sluice, which Mr. Coxe calls the Tessin sluice. In / 
order to avoid the fall under the bridge, a canal was carried 
westward from Wennersburg, from th^lake Wenner, which sdll 
forms die regular communication. Charles IX. blew up the 
rocks about this place, to procure a situation for the sluice wliich • 
was afterwards constructed. Being only eighteen feet in breSadth, 
and consequent not admitting ships of any burthen, the late 
king, Gustaviis Hi., ordered another to be built of brick, which 
is very beautifuL It is composed of two parts; the height of 
which 1 cannot give, because X am unwilling to quote any uncer¬ 
tain authority. 

On our arrival at Wennersburg, 1 walked about the town, 
and likewise took a view of die laike. This place is sititated 
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between Uie above-mentioned canal and the river Gotha, and hoa 
a considemble trade. Next to Gotheiiburg,.it is the hand^oniest 
town that I have vet seen in Sweden; being composed of good 
houses, almost all of which are of vvootl. The castle is of stone; 
and is ait extensive building, of simple but elegant construction. 
The market-]>hici' is large, and the streets are broad. 

While ne were at Goihenburg, vve had been advised in tlio 
most earnest manner not to travel through Sweden vv ithout seeing 
Kiniie-kiflle, one of the most delightful views in the world. The 
person who must praised it to us, has travelled miicli, and re- 
Yide<l ten yeais in Asia. 'J'he engineers at Trolhiitta hkew'ise 
informed ns that wc should not repent this excursion; though, to 
perform it with convenience, makes a difference to us of at 
least thiee duvs, and a circuit of about 140 miles. A cir- 
cimistuiicc which completely decided us w as, that our coachman 
fell sick, aiid we were obliged to wait for his recovery: in this 
interval we resolved to make the excursion with only one ser¬ 
vant, and a Swedisli coachman who understands nothing but his 
native language. 

1 bad indeed already made considerable progress in th9 Swe¬ 
dish language, and could ask for almost every thing I w anted. 
Our journey to Kimie-kulle required a greater proficiency; but 
on this head 1 was jierfectly easy, because 1 had been assured 
that at Lidivdping I should find, some one who understood cither 
Trench or Gennan. Immediately on my arrival I made eiiqiiirv 
fur a person who could speak any other language besides Swe- 
disli, and mentioned those tongues which I understood; but to 
all my questions I received no answer but lute an Sveske, “ No¬ 
thing but Swedish.” At this moment ayoutli of sixteen or seven¬ 
teen years entered the house, and the landlady asked him w hether 
he understood any foreign language. He belonged to Uic school of 
Lackb; containing, by his account, two hundred hoys, and esta¬ 
blished in ail ancient structure situated on au island in the lake 
Weniie^. He was spending the holidays vvith his relations at 
this place; and 1 at length discovered tiiat he understood l>atiii, 
which with great difiicjyi.lty he spoke. As this iiowever was 
better than no language at all, I gave him an invitation to accom¬ 
pany us, which be cheeifully accepted. He confirmed all the 
extraordinary things 1 hud heard of Kinne-kulle, and reckoned 
tfi^roapect among the seven wonders of Sweden. 

Ilis was not the only occasion on which, after a period of se¬ 
veral years, I was obliged to converse in Latin. At a mean village 
where we stopped to change horses, 1 took a survey of the wretch¬ 
ed huts, among which 1 observed one that was in some respects 
distinguished fr.om the rest.' While I was viewing it, a man came 
•ttt of the house, who, tbeugl^ meanly dressed, had the appeu£-> 
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ance of b<>iDg cither the parson or the schoolmaster of the parish. 
It M*as the former. I addressed him in Latin ; hut he shook his 
head, and said so'iiiething in Swedish that 1 did not understand. 
Our conversation was very short.. I discovered, however, th^ 
he W’HS the minister of the place, and that he very f>oIite]y in* 
vited usrinto his house to take some refresbineiit. Cognoscitis 
Caff'ee was all the Latin that I could get from him. I was 
touched with tiiis feature of hospitality dinidst the evident poverty 
of his situation. I thanked him, in SwedUli; and left him, to 
look at some windl-miils situated between Wtiinershurg and Lid* 
kiiping, and which are more wretched, mean, and awkward, tlian 
any llnng of ^hc kind I ever beheld. 

Our ride to Kiniie-kulle turned out exactly as I expected. 
*l'lie mountnui is not nearly tw'o thousand feet above the surface 
of the lake: and on the land side is so overgrown with tlr-treesi^ 
as to intercept tiie pi ospcct of the adjacent country ; so that tl^a 
boasted view consists only of part of the lake U'eiincr and its 
shores. This lake is from K)0 to 120 miles in length, and froiik 
6o to 70 in breadth. But whatever is grand and beautiful, pos* 
ses<$es diose qualities only so far as it is adapted to the organs of 
oiir senses. The most enchanting view, reniovt'd thirty or forty 
miles from me, vanishes into nothing; and the expanse of the 
lake appeared only like the open sea. It contains indeed a greal: 
number of ishiiids; but they were at such a distance fruhi us, 
as to make an insignificant figure. 1 perceived the peninsula^ 
which projects many miles from the north shore of the lake be-, 
tween the tovvns of Aipal and C.irlstadt, exactly opposite to me; 
for f'Ciiinc-kullc is a little to the left of tlie high road from Lid- 
Jiiiping to Stockholm : but this likewise wms at too great a dis<> 
tance. The most interesting object was the peninsula which 
projects a considerdble distance into the lake between Weiniers- 
burg and Lidkeiping, and is near the spectator. At the extre¬ 
mity of it is situated an Island, in w'hicli is the royal palace of 
Lackd, now appropriated to the purposes of the school above* 
mentioned. 

As 1 know that the wiountaiiis of Wermelaiid are very lofty, 

I expected that they w'ould probably readOb^Hhe north shore of 
the lake : but either this is not the case; or, on account of the 
great distance, their height vanishes; for I perceived but indistinctly * 
a shore that was not very lofty. The country around Kiimekulle 
is very fertile; and the tract which I that day beheld, was the best 
cultivated and the most populous of any I had yet seen in Swe¬ 
den. The cottages of the country-people were likewise superior 
to those I had before met with; many had small orchards in 
which the cherries began to assume their colour, the grass was 
luxuriant, and corn in abundance. Near the mountain are situ- 
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ated many genttemen’s seata, some of which liave a very pleasing, 
appearance. Probably this fertility and high cultivation cause 
the Swedes to bestow such cMravagaiit eiicdhiiuins on the beau¬ 
ties of the prospect. 

Lidkdping is situated on the navigable river Lida, which divides 
it into the old and new town.—In ail the Swedish inns," the first 
. tiling that is brought us is an enormous bottle of brandy, w'ith 
some hard rye bread or rather cake. 'Hie liquor is in general 
doubly distilled, and the strongest of the kind that i overdrank. 

Hie soup is always the lastilish that is placed on tiie table. Tea 
is not uncommon in tliese houses, and it is better than J have met 
with in any other part of the Coutiuent.—^'I'o the honour of the 
few Swedish inns that 1 have yet visited, I must slate that 
the barbarous custom of smothering us uiuler a thick f«‘athcr- 
fced seems to be unknown in them. The people here are also 
atrai^ers to another custom very common in Germany, that of 
giving to travellers sheets which have before been used. The 
Swedish inns are nevertheless very much deciicd; and probably, 
ip <Hir long course through this country, we shall find nut without 
Justice. In all that J have yet seen, the apartments are 
strewed with the young shoots of fir, pine, or larch trees. Porce¬ 
lain is in general use, which is more than we dud in I'rance; 
Mlvef utensils are common, and the plates and dishes are Staiford- 
■liire ware. Scarcely has a man < ver existed who has created 
auch an extensive branch of trade for his country as Wedgwood; 
he improved this ware, and brought it into general use at the 
tables both of the rich and poor, from one end of Kiiiupc to 
the other. It is oue of the greatest things ever accomplished by 
•ne man. 


IVCNS’ERSBCItG, 

We did not leave Lidkopii^ till seven o’clock this morning, 
and yet we arrived at this place before three, though the distance 
is about forty miles. In^y other country we should have proceed-, 
/cd immediately : but nut so in Sweden. Besides being always 
fobliged to bespeak horses if we wish not to be detained, the 
ions arc likewisq.a principal consideration ; and of these there 
arc very few. iVt most stations there is none at all; the greatest 
part .of them consisting of nothing more than the cottage of the 
hailhtrlf whose business it is, as 1 have already mentioned, to 
provide the horses : and this cottage is sometimes composed of 
a single small room, in which the man and his whole family' live 
and sleep. Mr. Coxe, indeed, informs us that be frequently slept 
in these cottages, and mostly found an apartment for the recep¬ 
tion <if guests, or at least a bed: but in the majority it would be 
in vain to took: for either the one or the otlier. 
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1 have just returned from a walk on the shore of the lake Wen- 
ner, and the cliffs on its banks. I was astonished to obser\-e so 
few ships, and so many extensive provinces lie contiguous to tliis 
lake; as all vessels must pass by Wennersbiirg because there*is 
no other way for goods but down the Gotha, through Gothenburg, 
to the sea. But the passage of vessels in these parts appears to 
he dependent on particular periods, in which certain commodi¬ 
ties are collected in this or the other place from \\ hole districts. 
Thus for instance, at the present time, agents arc employed in 
buying up all the iron in Wermeinnd that is to be sent to Eng¬ 
land; and wh II it is all cullc.-\ d logetiier, it is shipped off in 
great once. 


LETTER Vli. 


TOUR TN NORfVAY. 

U D D li W A L I. A.—STROM ST A DT.—T HE S WIN SU N D.—F RED E- 

RlCSIlALL. MOS.— SCIlUTSJGRVD.— CHRISTIANIA. 

CIIAUMINS, FERTILE, AND CULTIVATED COUNTRY 
ROUND THAT CITY. — OUS.— KUNUSWINGER. — THE 
ROADS OF NORWAY.— M/' ’NOR. 

CiinroTrANrA, in Nobway, July 2Uh, 1798. 

w E left AVeiincrsburg on the 18th; and that day travelled 
about eighty miles, to Strdmstadt. Near Wennersburg the road 
( losses a canal, cut from the lake on which is situated the Gus^ 
lavus-sluice, and which a little lower down joins the Gotha: by 
means of this, vessels avoid the fiill formed by that river at the 
bridge of Ronnom. 

After proceeding fourteen miles froiiL,t?ife»-*pl^-e, we came 
to Uddewalla; a considerable town, with a harb^^ communL 
eating w ith several bays formed by the different islands lying 
before Lddewalla. The whole tract is in the highest degree 
])ictiire$que and romantic. The hills and islands ,are partly 
naked rocks, and partly overgrown with trees; and the sea winds in 
such a singular manner between the rocks and round the islands, 
that it has the appearance of several small lakes. From this place 
to the Norwegian frpiuiers 1 found the country more agreeable 
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tban any part of Sweden 1 had yet traversed. From llddewalla 
ia Strurastadt we were continually near the sea^ so that we fre- 
ibueutly had a view of small arms, taking their picturesque course 
mrough the country; and which we frequently found in places 
where> from the map, we had no expectation of meeting with 
diem. The road led mostly up and down hill, over and between 
romantic rocks of singular shapes. U'his tract, notwithstanding 
its wildness, is more populous and cultivated than many others 
where the ground is more level, and the soil more fertile. 

Stromstadt, though situated on the sea, and having a harbour,, 
is a small insignificant town. Inclosed among rocks almost eii* 
drely bare, its situation is the more remarkable. The traveller 
imagines that he is entering a completely desert country, in which 
he expects to find not a single human habitation; and, to his asto¬ 
nishment, in the midst of it he meets with a town. 

From Stromstadt we returned a considerable part of the route 
we had gone the preceding evening. On this account a more 
direct road has -been made; so that the traveller has no occasion 
to go to that town, unless he intends to sleep there. The coun¬ 
try now becomes more mountainous; and the road in ninny 
places so steep, that, though we all alighted, the six horses could 
with difficulty draw the carriage. In these parts a vast quantity 
of fir-trees grow, of which Liiad the day before observed several 
Woods. 

On our reaching the summit of a very lofty mountain, I beheld 
below’ us tfie Swinsunci, a lake which has the appearance of a 
river, winding a great distance into the country, and forming at 
this place the boundary between Sweden and Norway, This 
scene has an air of grandeur, and resembles no other prospect in 
Furope that I have seen. It reminded me of views in remote 
regions, given in the voyl^es of Cook and others. 

Witli infinite labour and difficulty our carriage was brought 
4 own the steep declivity, when it was ferried over in a boat of 
Ipio great idze. horses were transported in another; and w'e 

were conveyed in 7 very small boat, bygone of the most charming 
girls 1 have seen for a long time. During tlie passage I again 
made the ol^>-»ifl?i?.<in which has so often before been made by 
others; th^J^e fair sex understand every corapliment paid to 
Ihem, whatever language it may be in. I told her, in my bro- 
fien Swedish, how handsome 1 thought her; on which she blushed, 
and smiled. 

On the Norwegian side of the Swinsund, rises a mountain 
equally steep with that on the Swedish side which we had de¬ 
scended. We enjoyed delightful views, proceeding over moun¬ 
ted of marbleibrough a very wild country; and arrived at Ilelluj 
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wtiere oiil'Swedish horses were changed for Norwegian. I enquired 
for the house of the Hall-karl (for here as iii Sweden, there are no 
post-houses); where we were received'bya female, who appeared 
to be a peasant of the lower class. She, however, conducted ua 
into an apartment in which we found all that a traveller can rea¬ 
sonably desire; and where I should have had no objection to pass 
the night, had not Fredericshall been the place of our destination. 
In a word, we found a veiy decent inn in a small village where I 
expected only to meet with a wretched hut. 

Fredericshall is situated on the Swinsund, at the place where' 
the river Tistedal falls into it. To arrive at the town we descend 
a lofty mountain, from which the place and adjacent country form 
a $ne view. This, however, is much inferior to what I after¬ 
wards saw. Fredericshall is a straggling place, situated at the 
foot of the mountain on whose summit stands the celebrated for¬ 
tress which is properly called Fredericsteiii. Tlie town itself is 
quite open, neat, and clean; and contains a great number of good 
houses. 


It may easily be supposed thalt we wished to see the spot whera 
Charles XII. fell. Wc were informed that for this purpose the 
special permission of the governor is required; and that, strictly, 
all foreigners are prohibited from seeing this fortress. The spot, 
nevertheless, is not situated in the fortress itself; but between it 
and another fort, w'hicii commands an eminence. We appli^ to 
lieutenant-colond Von Hof; who received us with the utmost 
politeness, though we had no letters of recommendation. A Ser¬ 
jeant conducted us to the summit; where close to the gate ot 
the fort ess, one of the most inagnilicent prospects I have an^ 
where beheld opened to the view. The capacious harbour, with' 
its numerous indentations and bays, formed by several islands, 
combines all the romantic cast of a Swiss view, with the pecu¬ 
liar character of a marine prospect,—a port, ships, &c. We then' 
walked about the port a considerable time, and I had some difH<* 
culty to part from a scene which combines suCh variety With 
such grandeur and loveliness. To judge from the number of 
ships which I saw here, the trade of the town would be supposed! 
more extensive than it really is. A largfe* sugaf-bake house ou¬ 
tlie shore makes a distinguished figure. The placV where thd 
Swedish warrior was shot, affords a charming vieW; as dbesulSG 
a small eminence situated near it. From this spot we discover, 
on the side opposite to the harbour, a fine fertile valley, watered 
by the river Tistedal, whose banks are extremely lively; and here 
we likewise perceive a parf of the toum, which winds so far round) 
the foot of the mountain. 


On this memorable spot formerly stood pompous'trophiep^ 
with inscriptions; but they have been demolished. Nothpi^ ii^ 

I S 
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now to be seen there but a wooden cross paii^ted white, on whic^ 
we read— 7%c Siege; December 1IM, 17 J8. That the Swedish 
nioiiarch was killed by a niuskct-shot from the rampart^ I have not 
the smallest doubt; for, in my opinion, the nearest part of it 
is scarcely six hundred feet distant in a direct line. 

: On the (20ih we went upwards of ten Norwegian, or about 
seventy English miles; by way of Mos, to Schutsjoryd. Mos is 
a small place which 1 had never heard mentioned; and of which 
I knew nothing more, than that a town of that name is laid dow n 
on the njap between Fredericshall and Christiania. On my ar¬ 
rival there I observed a number of very neat, and at the same 
time respectable houses; and such a general appearance of opu¬ 
lence, that i was surprised. At die end of the town we came to 
a part so picturesque and romantic, that 1 alighted; and could not 
refrain from admiring the extraordinary mixture of houses, naked 
rocks, sawing-mills, an iron-foundry, and a small stream which 
precipitates itself in rude cascades down the rocks, and turns a 
great number of mills. The scene was enlivened by both art 
and Nature: and below, at a considerable distance, I perceived 
the masts of ships; for Mos is situated on a bay, called Christia- 
niahord, which extends to the town from w'hich it derives its ap- 
pellatioDv These bays' are very numerous, and impart an inex¬ 
pressible charm to the whole countiy. 

Schutsjoryd is a single detached house. Between FredCrlcs- 
hall and tiiat place, the road is the most mountainous 1 ever tra¬ 
velled. The whole tract from Swinsundto Christiania is incom¬ 
parably beautiful, romantic, and picturesque; and confirms wliut 
1 havp so often heard asserted, that Norway is the SwitKcrlaiid 
'•fqf the nurtli. The woods are so numerous, Uiat we were seldoiiir 
out of them for any length of time, and eoustaiitly hud several in 
view. They are almost entirely composed of lir-trees, which 
constitute the,wealth of this country. The timber is cut in saw- 
Uig-mills, and exported principally to England. 

Twenty-four mil^ brought us to Christiania: this northern 
paradise, this l|eavemy region, which I could never have ex¬ 
pected to iind under the doth degree of latitude; and no de- 
6cri]xtion of wj«tlr‘i*«hoiild have believed, if it were expressed 
with sucli eip^i'gy, and painted in such glowing, colours,, as I wisb 
Uiyself able to employ. 

About iour miles before w'e reacli Christiania, we descended a 
^ofty mouutain,.from w Inch we enjoyed one of the most delightful 
views that 1 am acquainted widi in Europe. It is grand, expan¬ 
sive, and sublime; but not rude, as might he perhaps expected. In 
the fore-ground are naked rocks; and in the distance lofty mouu- 
Vdiis covered with wood. At our feet lay extended a rich. 
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fertile, welUcultivated countiy; together with a city of consider^ 
able magnitude, which appears to be larger than it actually is, 
and the most picturesque harbour thau can be imagined. I for¬ 
got the climate in which 1 was, and imagined myself trans¬ 
ported to the most favoured region in Europe. 1 scarcely kiloar 
any where a view which comprises such a variety of objects 
and scenery* The rocks that were near me, and partly inclosed 
the bay, brought to my recollection the savage wildness of the 
Alps; while mountains of a different description seemed to prove 
that this country rather belonged to the milder districts of the 
canton of Bern. The upper part of the Christianiafiord would 
have reminded me of the most beautiful of the lakes of Switzer¬ 
land, if the ships had not convinced me that i wa.s near the sea-» 
coast. At the same time, this extensive district is so interspersed 
with detached houses, all of which have a neat, pleasing, and 
comfortable appearance, that we imagine ourselves transported 
into fairy-land. The verdure here is of the most charming tint; 
tlie plants and trees of the most luxuriant grow ih, and in every 
quarter smile opulence and ease* 1 have since ascended this 
mountain, and have viewed the country adjacent to the town on 
every side ; and always with increased delight. In short, 1 cannot 
express how beautiful every object around Christiania appears; 
and I never was more in want of words, though my mind over¬ 
flows with ideas. 

Christiania is the capital of Norway, but has not more than 
ten thousand iiiliabitants. It covers a considerable extent of 
ground; the streets being spacious, and the houses not lofty. It 
is situated at tlie extremity of a bay; which runs almost sixty 
miles up tlie country; and contains a great number of-islands 
small and great, all of which are full of mountains and rocks, 
and rise from the water in the most beautiful and romantic forms. 
U he prospect from the ratnparts of the fortress (which, though 
not in a lofty situation, commands the circumjacent country) is 
particularly beautiful. 

I’he view from the codntry-house of Mr. Chamberlain Anker, 
about four miles from this city, is truly inagniflccnt; aud not 
less beautilul, in its kind, is that froin-thtT s^iH)did mansion of bis 
brother, about sixteen niiies distant. These .gentlemen live, 
iu this remote corner of the w'orld, iii the style of English .lords, 
and ill all tite splendour of the most polished metropolis. The 
flrst time we waited upon the chamberlain, we were conducted 
through a long suite of superb rooms, partly decorated with 
tapestry, aud partly with paintings and engravings. He has 
likewise a copious and a good library, English philosophical .pi- 
ttlruineiUs, and a cabinet of natural history. It was not without 
uu uucouiinou sensation that I saw at his house, here in Notway, 
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.a Querdtio^ a Guidb, a vety' bfeautifti! CS)iica> and seTertl 
pkture* by other great masters. Mr. Anker ha? travelled over the 
greatest part of Europe; and, besides his native language, he 
speaks l^glish, German, French, and Italian, veiy fluently. His 
probeitv, which is estimated at considerably more than^a million 
of Danish dollars, consists of lands, a hundred and two sawing- 
ifliHs, and thirty^eight vessels. In these last he eapo^ Ins deals 
and timber to every part of Europe, and the commodibes which 
are brought back are disposed of by his agents. His brother is aid' 
CO possess a clear revenue of thirty-five tliousand dollars, besidea 
fieiiig furnished by his estates with'all that his large estebhsl^ent 
consumes. His stable contains above thirty horses> and his house 
is large and magnificently furnished. 

Tliese two brothers are by no means the only opulent per¬ 
sons ill this province. A Mr. Rosenkrantz, who is said to be 
Worth a million of dollars, and many very rich merchants, like¬ 
wise reside in this place. The Norwegians, however, do iwt 
acquire their rii hes by places under government; for even the 
custom-house officers are principally from Denmark. v • v 

Lsist Sunday the chamberlain Anker had an assembly; 
lie gives every week on that day, together with a ball. About 
eighty or ninety persons might be present; of whom there were 
very few that did not understand at least one other language be¬ 
sides that of their native country. Many could speak two, and 
others three. German is not common; French is more general; 
but English is most frequc'iitly spoken. Yet the government has 
done nothing towards the improvement of this country; but, on 
the contrary, endeavours to prevent,it. Mr. Anker has made 
every possible exertion to procure his country a university, but 
ki vain. Christiania has, however, a gv'innasiiim and a bank. 

lu ibis whole kingdom there is not a single booksellers shop, 
all literary works are ordered from Copenhagen and Hamburgh. 
It contains four printing-houses; namely, in the principm towns, 
Christiania, Bergen, Dqpntheim, and Christiansand. Between 
these places there is very little communication; and their intercsts, 
like their occupatio ns..^ perfectly distinct. A post-road ha* 
been constructed.Jj*etw^‘Christiania and Drontheim ; but to 
the two other t&wn? we cannot travel by land; tor there is no 
high road on the whole western and part of the southern 
nor perhaps is it possible to make any. This coast is so full or 
mllB, bays, creeks, and inlets, all of which penetrate far into He 
country, and’wind in many different directions, that it would be 
veiy difficult to form a road. In many parts a journey by land 
is' entirely impracticable.—The post is on the same footing m 

Noniwy as in Sweden. . . , . 

I took the greatest pains, but in vain, to ascertain the heignt 
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.X)F the Norwegian mountains. Tlie only person who could 
give me any information on this subject was Mr. Anker; but .1 
urn certain that he is greatly incorrect. He told me that tiie 
highest mountains were two thousand two liiiudred feet above the 
sea. 1 cannot help thinking, liowcvei', that -some of those -w)iicji 
I have myself seen, must be. considerably more. From all that 
I can collect, the Norwegian mountains are uot nearly so lofty 
as they have been described. Some indeed are constantly Co* 
vered with snow; but this is rather a consequence of their iior^* 
em latitude, than of their height. The Douvre Fiel, and sotne 
others of the same range, are said to be the loftiest; and, next 
to them, those near Roaas.—^The climate is uncommonly mild for 
this high latitude.—All kinds of vegetables thrive well, and even 
peaches come to maturity in the open air. Tlie cherries were very 
good, and far superior to those which I ate at Gothenburg. 

Fresh butter cannot be procured here, any more than in Swe* 
den. There is none to be had fur many miles round Christiania. 
The coiintry>peuple consume their milk themselves; and the 
butter which they make, they put by for their own use in winter. 
The fact is, the Norwegian farmers have no great stock of cattle, 
because they do not cultivate land sulheient to raise hay enough 
to support them during the winter, a period of seven or eight 
months in the year. They have abundance of pasturage in sum¬ 
mer; but if they have a good stock of cattle, they are fibliged to 
kill tliem in winter, or to take them to market; and the next 
summer, they have not money sufliiciciit to make fresh purchases. 
Our landlord told me that he received his butter from a distance 
of above a hundred and forty miles; and that only at stated pe¬ 
riods, so that the butter is consequently stale before it is sent off. 
The greatest part of the country round Christiania belongs to the 
citizens of that capital, who themselves consume a considerable 
portion of their productions. Farther in the country, the pea- 
sant chooses rather to employ himself in felling trees, which he 
sells at the sawing-mills, Uiaii to be at the trouble of cultivating 
the ground, and thus to procure a subsistence.—On this occasion, 
1 must observe,that in Norway 1 have found very fine white bread; 
an article of luxury which I never yat-inet with in Sweden. 

The flesh of the rein-deer is generally eaten here in winter. 
It is brought from Rbraas, where, persons- who possess a great 
number of those animals reside. On the contrary, the elk is a 
perfect stranger. Though peculiar to the northern part of Nor¬ 
way, they have however become so rare, that a strict prohibition 
has been issued against killing them, with a view to preserve the 
breed, bi eause it is a large and fine animal. Its flesh is mucfai 
|)r<‘ferrcd to that of the rein-deer. 

'i'he Norwegian horses uie excellent, and uncommonly .swift. 
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I was particularly struck with the great size of those helonging to 
die Messrs. Ankers; they perfectly resemble^ the large breed of 
Holstein or Flanders, llie common kind are not so large; they 
however, far exceed, both in size and quality, those in that part 
of Sureden tlirough which I hare yet travelled. 

Maonor, in Norway, on ihefrontiert^WtKMZiAVO, July Q6, 17P8. 

Three days ago I had no idea that J should so soon reach again 
the frontiers of Norway. We had sutFcrcd ourselves to be per¬ 
suaded to adopt a more extensive plan, and were actually half- 
resolved to see this couutr)' as far as Drohtheim : v e therefore 
entered it towards the south; and were on the road to Kongs- 
burg, when an unpleasant accident brought us back to,Christi¬ 
ania.—Another circumstance likewise contributed to induce us to 
leave Norway. 1 have not yet informed you that we had deter¬ 
mined to visit Lapland, by the way of Toriu'a: and to proceed 
round the gulf of Jtothnia, through Finland, to Petersburg. Ibis 
idea originated with my companion, who dislikes the sea as much 
as myself, on being informed at Pyrmont by the Swedish ad¬ 
miral that the whole of this immense distance is regularly 

supplied with post-horses. The novelty of the thing likewise had 
attractions for me. From that time 1 procured infoniuition rela¬ 
tive to this subject wherever I had an opportunity. I'hese ac¬ 
counts varied mueh, but they all agreed in representing the de¬ 
sign as practicable. Yet 1 remained undecided till we came to 
Gothenburg; where Mr. Hall happened to say, tliiil in a few 
weeks he expected letters from Petersburg, to which city Ins son 
was gone by the way of Tornea. (bi farther inquirv 1 found 
that this journey uas nothing unusual; and that it has been per¬ 
formed by a great number both of Swedes and Russians. With 
respect to the distance, if we reckon from Gothenburg it is about 
two thousand three hundred miles; but I am told that it may be 
travelled in less than a month. We shall not, indeed, enjoy a sight 
of the sun at midnight; mid it it is probable, 1 hear, that we may 
have some frost ayd snow in the latitude of I'ornea: it is, notwith? 
standing, our intention to go a day’s journey farther to the north, 
that we may at least be able to say we have seen something of 
that district ' 

WeJeft Christiania early yesterday morning: and went about 
seventy miles, to Ous; a single detached house, at the neatness, 
elegance, and cleanliness of which, .we were not a little suprized. 
This inn has, besides, such a charming situation on the large river 
Glomme, that in the evening it was with reluetance 1 quitted 
the window; where I beheld a magniticent Swiss landscape—the 
beautiful river, a lofty mountain to the right and another to the 
Jeft, thick forests, and the rising moon that appears to vie with 
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thb brilliancy of the sky, which in this latitude continues during 
the whole night. 

The country through which we this day travelled, was more 
beautiful, and likewise nior6 fertile and better cultivated, than 
that part which lies between Christiania and the Swedish fron¬ 
tiers. In a word, the Whole tract of upwards of two hundred 
miles, over which I have travelled, justly entitles Norway to the 
appellation of the Switzerland of the North. 

1 could not forbear remarking the great nuiiiber of rivers in 
this district. In the seventy miles which we travelled yesterday, 
we crossed fivb rivers (the smallest of which is equal to the Mulda 
or Neckcr) at their mouths: they arc, indeed, not very deep, and 
on account of their numerous falls they are hot navigable. The 
Gloinmc, in general, appears to be as broad as the Elbe at 
Dresden, but in some places it is far broader. In the part 
where we tirst crossed it, and where the rocks on each side some¬ 
what contract the channel, its breadth is computed to he four 
hundred paces.—Only two of these rivers are provided with 
wooden bridges: over all the others wc were obliged to pass in 
boats, or rather rafts; being nothing more than a iminbcr of tim¬ 
bers fastened together, betw'een which the water appeared as soon 
as the coach Was placed upon the machine. The tirst of these 
rafts winch I saw, filed me with such apprehension, that I looked 
round fora boat, i found one, but there was no person to row, 
as all were employed with the wherry. I tlicrefore determined to 
row myself, and my companion offered to assist me. 1 was 
just pushing off from the shore, when our coachman leaving the 
horses and carriage, jumped into our boat. This was a fortu¬ 
nate circumstance; for 1 soon discovered that we were inade¬ 
quate to the enterprise: and when sve reached the middle of the 
river, the current was so impetuous, that we wei'e hurried ra¬ 
pidly along; and it required my utmost exertions, together with 
all the strength and experience of our coachman, to arrive at the 
opposite shore, though considerably below the place wc intended. 
Had it not been for his assistance, we should have been carried 
away by the nipidity of the torrent, till some fall would have pre¬ 
cipitated us among the rocks, and terminated our exertions 
together with our lives. 

Leaving Ous, w'e proceeded in the forenoon of the 26th of 
July to Koiigswingei. During the whole way wc were in tlie vi¬ 
cinity of die Glommc; which, notwithstanding its breadth and ra¬ 
pidity, winds in an extraordinary manner. We did not cross it, 
however, till we arrived at Kongswinger, after making a circuit 
of upwards of seven miles. In £nglaiid one crosses the 'Jliames ■ 
perhaps four or five times in one day; but in this country, where 
there are no bridges, or where the ferries are in bad condiuon 
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we endeavour to avoid passing over the rivers, and the roads are 
constructed accordingly. 

^ l^ongswiuger is a small frontier fortress, bn the summit of a 
hill. The place of the same name situated below it, is insigni¬ 
ficant and quite defenceless. In any other countir the fortress 
would not have claimed any notice; but we were in Norway, and 
thus it became an object of the traveller s attention. The view 
from it is well worth seeing. 

This place was interesting to us on another account. I shall 
never forget the good old general Von Beillardt. We waited 
upon him, to obtain permission to see the fortress. 1 delivered 
him a general recommendation which Mr. Anker had given us, 
and which was to serve for all Norway. He received us with 
the politeness peculiar to an old soldier; and conducted us over 
the whole fortress, and afterwards to his own habitation. Here, 
though wc informed him that we hail ordered dinner at the inn, 
he iiisisred on our partaking of a cold collation. This did not sa¬ 
tisfy his hospitality ; but as he knew the Swedish inns at which we 
should have to slop, afibrtled very indifi’erent accommodation, he 
ordered a quantity of dificrcnt kinds of provision to be packed 
up, and sent his servant after us with it. The general spoke 
Ccrmaii and krcnch; and forty or fifty years ago had been in 
Saxony, which coinilry he still recollects with great pleasure. 

If we poor travrllers knew how often the inhabitants of the 
dilFcrcnt places laugh at our sage observations, it would certainly 
humble us. Not far from Kongswinger is a hill, or rather a moun¬ 
tain, higher than that on which the fortress is situated. Concerning 
this eminence, Mr. Coxc remarks, that from it an enemy might 
command the fortress. When we came to that part of the fort from 
which this mountain is seen, the general pointed it out to us; and 
at the same time repeated w ith a laugh the observation of Mr. 
Coxe, w Inch, however, he has not himself read. In winter,” 
Mid he, " the climate is such as to render a siege impracticable ; 
in summer, a coup demain can never be attempted, because dur¬ 
ing four months we hswe no night; but if an enemy should re¬ 
solve to erect a battery on that mountain, it is so difficult of ac¬ 
cess, that it would be impossible to transport heavy cannon to 
such a situation; and a battery of small cannon would very soon 
be destroyed % the governor with his twenty-four pounders.” 

Th% inn at Kongswinger \i'oiild do honour to any city, even in 
the most polished countries of Europe; and except the large 
towns, I did not find its equal in all Italy. In the afternoon we 
crossed the impetuous Glomme in a boat, while another was 
obliged to make two turns with the carriage and six horses. 
This business took so much time, that we had w'alked above 
three miles before they overtook- us. The same evening we 
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reached Magiior, a small village close to the Swedish fron¬ 
tiers. 

The roads of Norway are not so good as the Swedish^ and 
those between Christiania and Wenneland are worse than those 
on the other side from Christiania. We, however, proceeded a 
great distance every day; and I rather wondered, that in tins un¬ 
frequented comer of the world the roads should be so good, than 
that they were not better.. 


LETfHR VIII, 


Travels through the Provinces of Wermeland, Norige, and 
Sodermanulandj to Stockholm. 

tORT EDA—CHARACTER OF THE SWEDISH LARES—PRAST- 

BOL-CARLSTADT-CilUlSTlNEHAM-NATIONAL DRESS 

OF THE PEASANTRY, AND BEAUTY OP THE FEMALE 
SEX, IN WERMELAND—CKRKBRO—ARBOGA -KINGSOR 
ESKILSTUNA—MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL—^ 
MARIEFRED. 


Stockholm, August Qnd, 1798. 

I ARRIVED here yesterday; but before I say any thing con¬ 
cerning this city, I must first describe my journey through the 
charming provinces of Wermeland, Norige, and Sodermannland; 
and I shall be the more particular, as I do not recollect to have 
met with much relating to them in any Travels. Mr. Coxe, in¬ 
deed, came from Norway, by the same road as we; but his at¬ 
tention is so entirely occupied with mines, canals, and statistical 
details, that he takes very little notice of the beauties which na¬ 
ture presents. 

On leaving Magnor, in Norway, we proceeded about six miles, 
when we arrived at the Swedish frontier. It msfy be conceived 
how much this pass is frequented, from the circumstance that the 
key of the gate which forms the barrier was lost, and they were 
obliged to break it open with an axe. When we came to the first 
Swedish station, and the book was brought me in which travellers 
are obliged to write their names, 1 found that though it was the 
S7th day of the month, we were but the third party which passed 
this way since its commencement. The road was partly over¬ 
grown w ith short grass ; but was perfectly even, and in good co&di« 
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tion. Near the custom-house, situated close to the but 

romantic river Wriing is a bridge; which, together with the river 
and the circumjacent rocks, forms a very, pleasing view. ^ 

From Morasst we came to the village of Eda. On an eminent 
in the vicinity is situated a fort, which, though laid down in e 
map by the name of Eda fort, is quite gone to decay. Froni 
this eminence we saw a charming lake, which in the map ot 
AVerm.land is denominated Bysee. \Ve were n«t far from u 
throughout its whole length; and saw it, from diftereiithills, in 
various points of view, w^hich were all equally picturesque. Ihe 
Swedish lakes in general, and even the smallest ot them, have a 
peculiar kind of beauty, which 1 have found in no others. 1 his 
they derive from tne, numerous indentations of their shores; and 
the many peninsulas or promontories which project far into the 
water, and produce an incessant variety in their appearance. 
These promontories frequently look like islands; and ps t ey arp 
cither mountainous, rocky, or covered w'ith trees, they are 
equally romantic and picturesque. What abundance ot employ¬ 
ment would here have been for a landscape-painter .—but 1 never 


yet heard of views in Wcrmeland. . , .i. 

We had scarcely passed this lake, when we arrived at another 
of still greater beauty and extent, which in the broadest part is 
cfJled Glafs Fjolen. We enjoyed for many hours the varied pro¬ 
spects which it presents. During this whole time, the road was 
incessantly up and down hill, and in this respect was extremely 
fatiguing. The mountains are all abundantly covered with hr- 
woods, among which the naked rocks at intervals tower aloft. 
There are likewise occasionally gentle declivities, with small vil¬ 
lages in charming situations, 'fhis would be the proper <listrict 
for country-scats, but 1 did not observe a single one. eneia y 
speaking, there are not many in Sweden; and the most moun¬ 
tainous part of Wermelaiid is probably too rude and savage to in¬ 
duce anyone to fix his pleasure residence there; as other things 
are required for this pm pose besides fine prospects. Bel ore 1 

reached the country boileriiig on the lake Wermelen, I saw very 
little of any kind of grain; and the whole of this line travel is al¬ 
most destitute of inhabitants In the first fifty miles of this day s 
iourney, 1 think I did not discover a single fruit-tree. 

With respcct'to the lakes, 1 must observe that some of them run 
almost throughout the whole extent of the province ot Wermelaiid, 
from north to south; and that their breadth is by no me^s pro¬ 
portionate to their length. Glafs Fjolen, for example, the second 
to which w e came, is upwards of forty miles m length, but is m 
no part four in breadth; and a similar disproportion prevails mall 
the rest. Tlie ciirvalures and indentations of the land are such,^ 
fhat we never see much beyond a distance of six miles at once. 
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|[)i consequence of this> all the objects appear in such a manner 
^lat the eye can embrace and dwell upon them; whereas, op the 
contrary, [ could never look at the lake of VVenner with pleasure 
live minutes together. An immense expanse of water, at the 
end of which the shore either disappears entirely, or appears like 
a fine cloud, has iiothitig intriiisicully beautiful; whereas a lake 
of no great breadth varies every hour, and is constantly present¬ 
ing new objects. 

The third lake, at which we arrived the same day, was that of 
Wermclen, tlie northern part of which resembles the two points 
of a pair of scissars. 1 hud then no particular map of that pro¬ 
vince, and could not explain the extraordinary appearances pre¬ 
sented by that magnificent lake. We had it at first before us; then 
above an hour to the right; afterwards, for about six miles, to tlie 
Jeft; and at last we were obliged to cross it, in a part where it is 
not above a mile in breadth. We were transported, together with 
our carriage, on a low raft, on which 1 could not always stand free 
from the water. 

\Vc saw tile same day two smaller lakes; and six miles beyond 
Priistbol we eiitetcd a more level, cultivated, and populous 
country. Near Prustbol i found extensive fields of rye, and the 
harvest had coiniiiciiced. 

Between Magnor and Carlstadt there is not a single good inn. 
I had been informed that only two, including that at PrUstbol, 
were at all tolerable. To the latter 1 sent forward an express, 
to order refreshments to be prepared for us; but what w'as our 
astonishment, when we found nothing but cold bacon, brandy, 
and dried beef-bones, iVom which we with great difficulty cut the 
flesh or rather sinews, that it was afterwards impossible to eat. 
1 sliall never forget the sensations, the mixture of ill-huinour 
and compassion, willi which this house inspired me. On receiv¬ 
ing my written order by the express, the good folks never cou 
ceived that we could wish for any thing more tlian cold bacon 
and beef-bones dried in the air. For what was wanting in our 
repast, they had endeavoured to make amends in another manner. 
Both the apartiiieiits were strewed with fresh pine-branebes, 
which w'crc likewise piled in all the Corners up to the cieling. 
The rooms, being shut, were tilled with the exhalation of the 
ncwly-cut wood, which upon our first entering it almost stopped 
our breath. We hastened to the windows; but found that this 
house vi'as one of those in which the windows are nailed up, not 
only to secure them against storms and other accidents, but like¬ 
wise to save wood in winter. In short, in both rooms not a 
single window could be opened. 1 was therefore obliged, 
though much against my inclination, to order at least the bed- 
fL'hanibcr to be cleaned out. length i with cUfhculty pra- 
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%RiIed on them to remove the pine^wood that was piled up in the 
corners; and to sweep the floor,-covered \v4th the shoots of tlie 
same. In the whole village there w'as neither tea nor coflee; 
hut we could procure some sugar. We had tea ourselves, and 
cups and saucers were borrowed at another house. The next 
morning however, when every thing else was ready for the 
breakfast, it w'as found that the sugar which we expected to 
obtain from some of the neighbouring bouses w'as consumed. 
In the whole village there were only four eggs, and these we had 
for the preceding night. 

On the 23th of July we arrived again at some small lakes, and 
passed through an agreeable but moie level country. Most of 
the lakes of Wcrmeland loniiiniite in rivers which fall into the 
lake Wenner; and some of these lakes may be considered merely 
as rivers which, in certain parts, are bounded,by higher land 
than that through which they before flowed; and thus all the lowr 
land being imuidated to its full extent, forms the lake. The 
rivers witli which this is more particularly the case, are the By, 
tlie Noors, and the Clara. 

This last divides, near Carlstadt, into two branches; inclosing 
an extensive island, of which the town occupies a small space. 
Carlstadt is a pretty place; though, like all the others, built of 
wood. 1 saw' a great number of flne spacious buildings, with au 
appearance of cheerfulness and cleanliness which produces an 
agreeable effect. It is the see of a bishop; who is at the same 
time rector of Cbristiiicham, but constantly resides at Carlstadt. 
Thus we find the system of pluralities prevailing in other coun¬ 
tries besides England. 

We travelled the same afternoon to Christincham, a neat town 
at the extremity of the lake Wenner. I'hrough the whole way 
we bad repeatedly charming views of the numerous inlets of the 
Iak6 Wenner; which w'inds in a remarkable maimer into the 
country, and appears like n number of spiall lakes, adding in a 
high degree to the beaifty of the scenery, 

Christincham is a small town, containing scarcely any but good 
houses, the extreme neatness and cleanly appearance of which 
demonstrate that the inhabitants in general are ip easy circum¬ 
stances. Most of them are coiicerned in commission-business; 
for all tiie commodities going from this side of the country to 
the'lake Wenner must pass through this place. 

On the 29th of July we went from Christineham to Oerebro^ 
the capital of Norige. The provinces of Norige, Westmann- 
land, Sbdermannlaiid, and Upland, arc the richest, most fertile, 
and best-cultivated of any in Sweden. About Carlstadt 1 began, 
in fact, to perceive a great difference between'-that part of Werr 
meknd and the former: every fliing was much superior to i^liat 1 
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Tiad found on the other side of Sweden which 1 had traversed, 
between Helsingburg and Norway. Even in the vt'ildest parts of 
Wermeland 1 met with better houses, and the country-peojie 
were more decently clothed. 

In Wermeland tne peasantry have a national dress which has a 
very pleasing appearance, llie coat, which is long, and has 
several folds behind, is of a dark brown, approaching to black. 
The cuffs, and likewise the collar, are of a violet or purple co¬ 
lour. The -men seem to me to be more active and lively than 
on the other side of Sweden; they likewise have a better figure, 
and are handsomer upon the whole. I was particulaily struck 
with the beauty of the females. They were not only well-grown 
and bad a good complexion, but likewise liad much more deli¬ 
cate features than is observed in the country-people or the la¬ 
bouring classes in other countiies. What heightens their beauty 
in an extraordinary degree, and gives their whole figure a cleanly 
appearance, is the national head-dress;—awhile handkerchief, 
which they tlwow over their head in such a maimer as to protect 
themselves from the sun, covering part of the face, aiul fulling iu 
large folds behind. The females of the lower classes at Itologna 
cover their heads in the same manner; but with a larger hand¬ 
kerchief, and less elegance, than the Swcdlsli women, it should 
be observed, that I am speaking only of the country-people, and 
of the lower class in the tow'iis; for the higher orders evtny 
where dress in the same manner as persons of their own rank in 
the other countries of Europe. 

Though I thought the females of Wermeland particularly 
beautiful, I cannot say they were e.\clusively so; for in ail the 
provinces between W'ermeland and Stockholm, I met with a 
great number of charming faces; so that 1 consider this middle 
part of Sweden as the land of beauty. Between Helsingborg, 
Norway, and the southern shores of the lake of Weiiner, the 
women were the reverse; from which 1 had been surprized that 
travellers could praise the beauty of the sex in Sweden. 

This middle district may be regarded as the favoured land. 
Here twice as many inhabitants live upon one square mile, as 
betweeeu Heisingbarg and Gothenburg. It produces grain in 
abundance, even wheat not excepted; and likewise some iiraits. 
The inhabitants are better clothed, and better lodged^, jn every 
respect more comfortable, than those on the other side’oT the 
kingdom. They were every where busy with the rye-harvest, 
which was partly over. 

Ic might naturally be expected that the inns on this road should 
likewise be better; but this is by no means die case. The apart¬ 
ments are good enough, but the fare is always scanty; and we 
must either dispense entirely with wine, or the landlord has to 
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send out for it (if indeed there is any dealer in that article in tfid 
place). ^ I did not, indeed, dispatch' a messjenger from Curlstadt 
to Christineham; because 1 imagined that on this road, parti¬ 
cularly in the towns, it would be unnecessary to bespeak a sup¬ 
per. We were, however, so scantily provided, that the follow¬ 
ing day I sent an express to Kongsor, where we intended to stop 
for the night. Yet this precaution was of no avail. We found 
three apartments ready, it is tme; but scarcely any thing to eat, 
and no wine. What most distresses us is, the want of bread;' 
as we cannot accustom ourselves to the hard cakes, and even the 
miserable rye-bread cannot always be procured. 

^ Oerebro is a very large town; that is, in the manner of Swe¬ 
dish towns, all of which occupy a great extent of ground; most 
of .the houses having a court, or even a garden, by the side of 
them. This place is, next to Gothenburg, the largest and live¬ 
liest 1 have yet seen in Sweden, and has a considerable trade. 
From Oerebro to Stockholm the navigation is iininterniptcd; 
tor vessels may go from this place, across the lake Hcelmar, into 
the canal of Arboga (called likewise Carls-graf, or Charles’s / 
f^nal), and thence to Kongsor and Stockholm, or into the sea. 
Thus as the lake Wenner communicates with the sea near Go- 
thenborg by means of the canal of Trolhatta, nothing more 
w^ould be necessary in order to sail from the Baltic into the 
North Sea, straight across Sweden, than to establish a comimi- 
picatioii betM'ecn Oerebro and Christineham. This, ho'wever, 
is an undertaking which Sweden will not be able to accomplish 
in a century. In a d:rect line, the distance is nearly a hundred 
and forty miles. A canal of this kind is, besides, rendered im • 
practicable in this country, as the ground is principally composed 
of granite; and even in the most cultivated tracts, a multitude 
of these naked masses of rock appear projecting above the 
earth. . 

Before I arrived at Oerebro, I made inquiry concerning the 
manufactures of lireiirms, cloth, and tapestry, mentioned \rj 
Mr. Coxe as existing at that place. No person knew any thing 
of them. I then asked a very intelligent merchant at Christiiie- 
ham, who informed me there was no such thing at Oerebro. I 
inquired in the town itself; and received for answer, that not one 
of thos^.manufactures is carried on in the place: yet Mr. Coxo 
W’as himself on the spot! This, however, proves nothing more 
than that he probably copied our countryman Blischiiig, who 
likew'ise makes mention of manufactures of fire-arms and tapes¬ 
try. Biisching, we know, never travelled, but derived his in¬ 
formation from other works; and in this manner one writer con¬ 
tinues to copy from another, and to perpetuate error. 

^ The ancient royal palace, in which the governor of the pro¬ 
vince resides, contains nothing "worthy of notice; but its exterior 
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possess a certain dignity, and an appearance of antique gran¬ 
deur. It stands on a smalJ island; and i.s surrounded with 
ditches, in which I saw an immense multitude of carp, as at 
Chantilly and Foiitainbleau. 

Between Christiiicham and Oerebro, or radier betw'een Alorp 
and Starbjurboda, is an iron mine belonging to baron Von Foek. 
To me this mine appeared unworthy of attention; but this was 
Dot the case with charming country-house situated close to it, 
oil a small lake whose banks are abundantly covered with wood, 
and command delicious views. Since my arrival in 'Sweden I 
had seen nothing of the kind, so that this object gave me parti¬ 
cular pleasure. The house and grounds are new'; the latter 
in the English style, but on account of the nature of the coun¬ 
try differing extremely from what we are accustomed to see.-^ 
We soon afterwards came to a furnace which, at that time, was 
quite unemployed, and appears to be almost relinquished; for of 
the numerous huts around it, niue-tentlis W'ere empty, 'i'he 
multitude of these huts, how'ever, prove, that it must have 
been a considerable work. The people of the country call it 
Mylhytta. 

Between Oerebro and Arboga we met with nothing remark¬ 
able; except an inimense number of caits and horses waiting for 
the king, his attendants, and all their baggage. Ills majesty had 
spent part of the summer at the baths of Medewi, and was rc- 
Uiriiing to Stockholm. We observed the same at all the suc¬ 
ceeding stations, without mentioning the carts which followed 
and passed us at full gallop. I never saw such a collection of 
wretched boxes, trunks, chests, &c. as passed us on that day. 

Arboga seemed to be a most insignificant town; though the 
Ulvisou is navigable to that place, and, by nu ans of the canal 
of Arboga, conimnnicutes with the lake Iliclmur, as well as 
that of Malar,—lliaHs, with Stockholm and the sea. At some 
distance from the tow'ii we crossed the canal over a draw-bridge, 
the inscription on which says that “ this canal was commenced 
by Charles XL, and completed by Charles XIl. in the year 

. ... 

Here an accident occurred, which, if I had not witnessed it, 

1 should scarcely have been able to believe. Thb >JiQi;s es with 
which we came from the last station w ere extremely w'eafc^ and 
I'had already observed that they could scarcely draw us up the 
smallest hill, for this stage is almost entirely level. It was still 
worse ill descending, because then two horses were obliged to 
hold back the whole weight of the carriage. A draw-bridge of 
course, is always the highest in the middle. Notu'ithstanding 
the* shortness of the descent, the horses vverc overpowered; and 
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the carriage ran against the post on the left side of the bridge^ 
leaving no room on that side for tlie fuurt|,i horse. Of the .six 
horses which drew our carriage, four run abreast. This poor 
animal was thus pushed over the chains which are fastened round 
the edge of the bridge instead of rails, and dropped out of all 
the harness, so that he fell without the least impediment hito the 
canal. This passed in a moment, and v ithout cither myself or 
my companion seeing any thing of the matter. We felt that the 
carriage had run against the post, and that one of the shaft- 
horses had fallen; oil which I jumped oiit of the carriage at the 
opposite side. The tirst tiling 1 saw was a horse swimming 
from under the bridge towards an open sluice, where he must 
have perished. The people drove him back: on which he 
swam under the bridge again; and, having reached the shore a 
little below, shook himself, and began grazing very qiiietly. It 
is incoinpre.heiisiblc to me how the animal could get loose with¬ 
out hanging in .some part of the harness. While things were 
being put to rights, 1 measured the breadth of the canal; which 
I found to be twenty-tlne«' feet, and the depth to the surface of 
the water eleven feet. This canal, about fourteen miles in 
length, joins the lake Jliobnar and the river Ulvison, which 
latter is navigable between Arboga and the lake Malar. 

We reached Kongsiir early enough to take a long walk at the 
M'estern extremity of the lake Malar. The village of Kongsiir 
has a highly romantic situation on its shore; standing principally 
on nak('d n)cks, between which we here and there perceive a 
patch of cultivated land. 

I’rom Kongsiir we proceeded on the .^Ist of .Tidy to Eskils- 
tima; a town celebrated for its manufactures, which arc consi¬ 
dered of such importance that it was particularly recommended 
to us not to omit seeing them. It is not far out of the road; 
and 1 am glad 1 have seen the place, as it has given me a 
tolerably correct idea of the state of the Swedish manufactures. 

Charles XI. turnei^lns attention to the improvement of this 
place, with which another^ called Gustuvusstndt, was luilted. 
The whole vvas declared, a free-town; that is, the artisans were 
in a certain degree released from the restraints of the chartered 
coinpanie,^„...'Every jouriicyinan who has worked upwards of 
thresh'years may set up for himself, without being liable to mo¬ 
lestation, or being obliged to pay for his liberty. The whole 
place is, indeed, full of work-shops; and most articles of iron 
are niaiiiifactured here. Yet the establishment is altogether in¬ 
significant; and I really believe that the annual produce of 
Walker’s manufactory at Rotherham, amounts to twice as miuch 
as the collective produce of all the artisans of Eskilstuna. A 
merchant of the place who conducted us about, and who spoke 
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French, informed me that in the whole, there might be about 
sixty masters, who kept journeymen and apprentices; but that a 
master who had twelve of both, was thought to be in a capital 
way. The work is not divided; so that each learns to do every 
thing, even though he may not perfect himself in all the brunches 
of his art. The consequence of this mode of proceeding is, 
that the work is coarse and dear. 1 inquired, in dilferent shops, 
the price of various articles; and found that English comtnodi- 
ties of the same kind are better, or at least neater and cheaper. 
There were grindiiig-inills at this place; but, for what reason! 
know not, the.se are very little used, and that operation is gene¬ 
rally performed by the hand. I saw a needle-maker who has di¬ 
vided his work among his children and two other persons; but 
the Swedish needles arc clumsy, and indeed more so than in any 
other countrv that 1 have seen. 


1 was taken to a very expert workman in steel, a man who 
po.s.se.ssc.s great talents and industry. In his house 1 saw a great 
number of very neat and tasteful productions: us steel buttons 
with portraits or landscapes on them; ornamental works, and 
even etchings uii iron, from which he takes impressions like 
copper-plates. He, however, told me, that he was a loser by 
them; as the people of Sweden could only afl'ord to pay for ar¬ 
ticles that are perfectly plain, and of the first necessity; and I 


can easily believe him. 


'i'he man likewise shewed me scissars. 


knives, &c. inlaid with gold; resembling tliose of Carlsbad, 
but much superior and better finished, '^rhese are matters of 


fancy; and people of taste will alw'ays prefer the simplicity and 
high polish of the English manufactures. I asked the price of 
the common articles, and found them to be dearer thai^thosc of 
I'.ngland. 


VV’e were then conducted to the river which joins the lake 
of Hi^dmur with that of Malar. Like most of the Swedish 


rivers, it is full of rocks, has a rapid current, and contains se¬ 
veral falls, it has, however, been found to be navigable for 
.small bouts; and one of the principal manufacturers actually 
conveys his goods by water. On this river are situated two mills 
for grinding iron or steel; and several* stampiiig-mill.s, in whicli ‘ 
1 observed nothing different from those df otlier ^untrics. In 
short, for Sweden this is a very important place*;'*B'u;rjif wp 
compare it with the English manufactories of iron and steel, it 
is scarcely worth mentioning. 

'Inese people possess that spirit of freedom and independance 
which is generally found in manufacturing towns. On the assas¬ 
sination of Gustavus 111. such was the indignation of part of 
the inhabitants of this place, that they talked of inarching to 
Stockholm, to revenge the death of their sovereign; and the 
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duke of Sudermania is said to have been on the point of sodding 
troops to keep them in awe. No nobleman could^ for a consi¬ 
derable tidie, make his appearance in the lown, without being 
insulted; and one man whose name caused l^m to be mistaken 
for another person, narrowly escaped with his life. 

After a delay of tVjiir hours at Eskilstuna, we proceeded to 
Mariefred: This town is situated in a charming countiy, in a 
corner formed by the lake Malar; one of the most picturesque 
and romantic lakes I ever beheld. “• 

The delightful situation induced the Swedish sovereigns some 
centuries ago to erect a palace-house; which, considering the 
times in which it was built, is a beautiful structure. Though it 
docs not accord vvith our present ideas of pomp, elegance, and 
convenience, yet it has an air of grandeur; and its round towers 
and pointed cupolas remind the spectator of the views of Con¬ 
stantinople. Some of the apartments are still habitable, and 
are occasionally visited by the Swedish monaichs. This palace 
contains a great number of portraits of persons of the royal fa¬ 
milies of Sweden and of all Europe, as well as of many great 
and celebrated men; but most of them arc wietched perfor¬ 
mances. 1 w'as much pleased with finding the portraits of some 
peasants, who, as it seems, are deputed on the birth of a prince, 
and stand as spousors at his christening.—^l^wo of the apart¬ 
ments which have been left without alteration, are remarkable in 
the Swedi*;!! annals. In one of them, which is still in tolerable 
condition, and decorated in the manner of those times, Eric 
XIV. confined his brother John, whom he afterwards set at li¬ 
berty. For this the latter deposed him and treated him with sa¬ 
vage inhumanity. He was confined in the same castle, but in a 
gloomy dungeon, which is still shewn. 

Having seen every thing remarkable at Mariefied, w'e pro¬ 
ceeded on the 1st of August by way of Sdder-Teljc to Stock¬ 
holm. 


LETTER 
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LETl’ER IX: 


yOPOORAPIIY OF STOCKHOLM.—THE CITY.—THE RlTTEK- 
HOLM.— NOROERMALM.— ADMIRALTY-HOLM.—CASTLE- 

HOLM. — BKCKHOLM.— LANGHOLM.-RACKINGSHOLM. 

— KUNGS-IIOLM.— LADL'GAKDSLAND.— SODERMALM.— 
FARTHER particulars RELATIVE TO THE CITY AND 
KONGSHOLM.—CAKLBERG.—THE ROYAL PALACE.—COL¬ 
LECTION OF PICTURES.—THE MUSEUM.—THE OBSEB- 
VATORY.—LAPLANDERS.—THE PARK.—DROTNINGHOLM 

-THE KING AND ROYAL FAMl^Y.-^MANUFACTORY OF 

CAPTAIN APELQUIST.—ON SWEDISH MANUFACTURES IN 
GENERAL. 

StockHOL if, August Sth^ 1798. 

D URING the first three days of my residence in this place, 
1 strolled about so much that 1 liave already seen every pait of 
this great metropolis. 

Stockholm is situated on the northern and southern shore of 
the lake Malar, and likewise comprises a iiunibcr of islands 
lying belw een them. The greatest part of the town stands upon 
the coiilmeiit; that part on the southern shore being called Sii- 
dennalni, and that on the northern Nodermalm. These tw'O large 
poi tioMs of Stockholm are by JBiischiiig denominated suburbs, 
though for what reason I know not. 'fhe ancient town may 
originally have been composed only of tlic island, which is still 
distinguished by the appellation of the City; but this now forms 
a very small portion of the whole.—1 shall speak of its dififerent 
parts regularly. 

1. On this island, or the city, are situated the beautiful re¬ 
sidence of the sovereign, called the New Palace; the church of 
St. Nicholas, or the great church; the bank, the coni-market, the 
.spacious custom-house, and a great number of elegant 
buildings. It has also a handsome and spacious qua^; and ttiougli 
towards the west it is bounded by the lake of Malar, yet it is, 
.strictly speaking, a sea-port. The palace occupies a great por¬ 
tion of this island, and commands a view of every part of Stock- 
liolm; at the same time, it towers far above all the other build¬ 
ings of the city, and is visible on every side. The city is con¬ 
nected, by means of bridges, with the Ritterholm towards the w«st, 
witli the Nordcrmalm towards the north, and with the Sqder- 
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malm towards the south; and all these parts of the town lie so 
close together, that they can scarcely be perceived to be sepa¬ 
rated by water from each other. Thus, f6r example, on the 
north side of the palace there is a fine large square; which, 
though it appears to be contiguous to that edifice, is situated in 
the Nordermaim: Close to this island, and westward of it lies a 
smaller, called the Ritterholm. 

The Ritterholm contains an extensive square, near which is 
the church of Ritterholm, which makes a good appearance, and 
is the burial-place of the royal family. Here likewise are si¬ 
tuated the edifice in which the nobility assemble as qne of the 
states of the kingdom, and the town-house; in which latter are 
two halls,—one appropriated to the meetings of the citizens, and 
the other to those of the peasants at the diets. In this island are 
also the old palace, with the chamber of models, and the rega¬ 
lia; and the academy of fine arts. 

1 ought not to omit the island of the Holy Ghost, which lies 
between the city, the Nordermaim, and the Ritterholm; but it 
is so small, and is situated so close to the city, that it is not in 
gcrreral considered as a distinct island. Here are the king’s 
stables, which are an extensive and splendid structure. In the 
city and the Ritterholm are likewise the great Swedish school; a 
German, a I'inlandish, and a I'rench church; a synagogue; the 
Academy of Sciences, with its library and other collections; the 
jMiiit; and the College of Mines, with a fine cabinet of natural 
productions. 

3. The Nordermaim begins with the great square already 
mentioned; in which the palace of the princess Sophia of Swe¬ 
den makes a distinguished figure; as does also the opera-house 
on the opposite side, with the following rather singular inscripr 
lion; Mims Suecicis Gustavus III. "To the Muses of Swe¬ 
den, Gustavus Ill.”'—In the middle of this square, on a pedes¬ 
tal of finely polished granite, stands the gigantic equestrian sta¬ 
tue of Gustavus II. is of bronze gilt; the king is in armour, 
and tlie figure appears very stiff. N ot far from this place is a 
magnificent edifice called the Club, where some of the nobility 
and foreign ministers assemble. 

From ll^ is/^square a street conducts to a quay, near which 
9 tands^ the Stepholm church. Between the square, this quay, 
and that the city, is the port of Stockholm, where all the 
large vessel? lie. The small vessels which navigate the lakes of 
M’^ar arid Hielmar, lie westward of the town and the Ritter- 
holm. Between the city and the Sbdermaim are draw-bridges 
that permit vessels to pass out of the fresh into the sca-watcr, 
which however is not very salt. 

The Nordermaim also contains the ancient arsenal, which i:^ 
Bow'couvertcd into a theatre, where Swedish plays are performed ; 
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tht royal gardens; the surveyor’s office, where are maps of al- 
iliost every part of Sweden; the great orphan-house, and that 
maintained at the expence of the freemasons; the workhouse on 
the Sabbath mountain; the churches of St. Clare, St. James, 
and Adolphus Frederic; the observatory; the exhibition of 
models of the patriotic'society; the institution for the reception 
of the widows of citizens; the lying-in hospital; Drotiiing- 
house; and the mineral waters of Nordermaim. From the Step- 
holm church, a bridge conducts to the Admiralty-hoim. 

4. The Admiralty-holm, or island of the Admiralty, is princi- 
pAliy composed of naked romantic rocks: and contains the naval 
arsenal; which strangers cannot, without considerable difficuitv, 
obtain permission to inspect. 

5. The Custle-hoim is thus denominated from a small fort or 
castle, constructed on a naked rock, and situated upon it. This 
is almost the only building on the island. 

6. Beckholm has still fewer inhabitants than the last pre¬ 
ceding. 

7. Langholm, or the l^ong Island, belongs to the city; but 
only a small part of it is inhabited. 

8. RUckningsholm is an island of no importance what¬ 
ever. 

9. Congsholm, or the king’s island, is situated to the north 
of the two next preceding. Only the small portion which lies 
nearest to the Nordermaim is built upon. The greatest part 
consists of gardens, or desert rocks. It contains a church, the 
glass-house, the royal hospital, and two mills which command 
views so delightful and so unique, that no traveller should leave 
Stockluim without seeing at least one of them. 'J'he buildings 
on a part of this island, though belonging to the city, have ra¬ 
ther the appearance of a village. Most of the houses are of 
wood, and badly constructed: they are frequently separated by 
gardens, naked rocks, windmills, tac. 

10. Ladugards-land, or Lands Border, on the northern part 
of the Nordermaim, likewise belong to the capital; but tlie 
remotest part is not much better than a wretched, filthy, un¬ 
paved village. Yet I found here some agreeable views; 
for Stockholm possesses the property of combhiixg- the^pic- 
turesque and romantic, with the pomp and beauty of a me¬ 
tropolis. 

In this part is situated the Hummel-^rden, belonging to the 
king; together with another, which likewise lies within the town, 
and is called the king’s garden. The latter is an agreeable place 
for walking, and at certain seasons is much frequented for fiiat 
purpose. The Hummel-garden w'otild scarcelybe worthy of notice, 
were it not from its being situated within a city. It contains alleys 
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and green plots that are not in the best order, but on that very 
account have a certain rural and unusual appearance which pleased 
me. In this portion of the town, strangers are likewise^shewn 
the church, which is not worth seeing; Fredericshof, containing 
the arsenal and collection of artificial curiosities; the artilier;- 
house; the laboratory; and the docks. 

11. Hitherto 1 have only conducted my reader to those parts 
of this metropolis which lie to the north, east, and west, of the 
' city properly so called. There still remains a large and impor¬ 
tant portion of Stockholm, situated south of the city, and de¬ 
nominated Siidermalm; which is of much greater consequence 
than the King’s-island, or Ladugards-land. In this part, which 
is contiguous to the city, are a great number of good stone 
buildings; hut they dwindle away the farther you proceed, till 
we arrive at a village bounded with gardens and an uncultivated 
country. Here we see the iron-house, which is an immense 
magazine of that principal product of Sweden. The number of 
bars of iron, tlie bustle of the people W’ho are incessantly eni- 
plojcd, the continual clanking of the metal, and the black and 
gloomy appearance of the whole, produced a singular impression 
upon mo; and I always stopped whenever 1 passed the place. 
Here likewise are the docks belonging to this portion of the 
city, the senate-house, the Greek and Ronian-Culholic cha¬ 
pels, the churches of St. IMary and St. Catharine, with their 
schools and w'ork-houses, tlic hospital, the mad-house, and the 
house of correction. IVfany parts of the Sodcrmalm coniniaiul 
beautiful views; of which I shall only mention that from the 
steeple of St. Catharine. The Sddermalin is situated in the pro¬ 
vince of Sddcnnannlaiid, and the Nordermaim in Upland. 

I'i. Many also reckon the island of Little Ilcssingen, which 
IS almost entirely uninhabited, a part of Stockholm. It must be 
ciistinguished from another called great Ilcssingcii. 

, 13. IjHStly; Beckholni, an island of no consequence whatever, 
is’ likewise added, by #)me, to Stockholm. 

1 scarcely know' how to give an idea of this extraordinary city, 
it is so dificrent from all that 1 have ever seen before. I never met 
with greater extremes in one place. Those who uraiutuiii that 
Stockhpba.*-^i!s beautiful, and a magnificent city, are peri^^ctly 
righTTior the royal palace and the stables, the square in the Nor¬ 
dermaim, -ihe beautiful quays, (especially that in the city, conti¬ 
guous to the palace) many of the buildings in the Ritterholm, 
and several of the statues, fully justify that appellaliou. it is, 
however, not the less true, that a great portion of Stockholm 
is composed of mean houses, constructed of wood; and even of 
miserable huts, inhabited by persons in the most indigent cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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The City, as it is called, consists in a great measure of lisn V* 
, some stone buildings. Many parts, it is true, are not equal to 
others; but, upon the whole, it is not inferior to other capitals; 
and the same may be said of the greatest part of the Rittcrholm. 
If you go from the City and the Hitterhohn, to the Sodermalm 
and Nordernialm, you, at first, meet in every direction with 
handsome regular streets. Proceed no farther, and Stockholm 
will appear like any other metropolis; but the farther you go, 
the more you find the number of good houses diminish, till they,, 
at length, dwindle away into cottages. You then arrive at im¬ 
mense naked rocks of granite, between which you meet w’ith 
gardens, w ind-mills, tobacco-plantations, and wretched huts, ail 
of which belong to the town, and are situated within the inclu- 
sure by which it is surrounded. 

In these parts of the town £ have met with situations, in 
which 1 imagined m}self among the Alps, where 1 saw nothing 
but a few miserable wooden huts, scattered among the wildest 
and most romantic rocks, which conceal the odier part of the 
city so completely, that you imagine yourself in an uninhabited 
country. If, however, you ascend to the summit of one of these 
rocks, you enjoy the must romantic, and at the same time the 
most magnificent views of a splendid metropolis; in a word, you 
survey, with one look, palaces, churches, islands, lakes, harbours 
crowded with vessels, intermingled with naked rucks, and all the 
rudeness of Alpine scenery. This it is that rciidei's Stockholm 
perhaps unique in its way. 1 never beheld from one point of 
view' any thing so beautiful, so magnificent, and so sublime, nor 
yet any tiling so mean, so rude, and so wild, within the circum¬ 
ference of a metropolis. 

The Iloyul Palace, situated in what is called the city, is one 
of the most extensive, splendid, and regular buildings of the kind 
I ever saw’. During the reign of Charles XI. it was commenced, 
upon the plan of a M. I’essin, which, however, was not strictly 
followed. 'I’lie turbulent reign of Charles Xll. and a variety of 
other circiiinstauces, delayed the removal of the royal family into 
it till the middle of the last century, and it was nut tdl the reign 
of the lute king that it was completed, .it is a regular squarejin¬ 
closing an extensivt court, and having a high terrace on the side 
towards the sea. Besides the apartments of the king, the queen, 
the queen dowager, and the dukes of Sudermania and East Goth¬ 
land, it contains a very neat chapel, the hall of the states, a gal¬ 
lery of paintings, the museum, and the king’s library. The apart¬ 
ments are well contrived, and, if kept in good condition, they 
would be handsome. In their present state, tliey exhibit an ex¬ 
traordinary mixture of pomp and meanness. Even the frames of 
almost all the windows are worse than I would suiTcr to beiatW 
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worst rooms of my house. The late king^wa.s always in want 
of moneys and during the regency many of these apartments ap- 
j)ear to have been entirely neglected. 

The Gallery of Paintings would be of little importance in Ital^; 
but it would be in vain to expect any choice collection of art in 
this northern latitude^ luid in a country so depressed by poverty.; 
so that the spectator oiigiit rather to wonder at finding so much, 
than that lie docs not meet wdth more. It is not my intention to 
assert, that it does not contain several good pictures, but it is not 
a royal collection. 

The Museum is of far greater value; I am indeed astonished, 
when 1 consider that the articles it contains w'erc collected only 
by Gustavus III. It is, strictly speaking, a collection of antiques, 
which has been denominated the Museum, probably after that in 
the Vatican. The antique statue’s, vases, and large chandeliers are 
arranged with taste in a saloon \\hich combines simplicity with 
beauty. In a smaller apartment behind the former, are the busts, 
the smaller statues, and bas-reliefs. Among the statues there are 
not only many good ones, but some which would alli act notice in 
any collection; among the rest, a Minerva, with an extremely 
beautiful head, several of the Muses, and a Priestess. Put w'liat 
deserves particular attention, is an Kiidymiun, in tlie hiiest stvle, 
and of very great value. It is a figure somewhat larger than life, 
lying asleep, and quite naked. One foot and a small part of the 
face are new. 

The palace stands just high enough to overlook the greatest 
part of the city, the islands, and adjacent country. Jt is a view' at 
once magnificent and sublime. The lofty terrace affords, both 
a delightful prospect aud an agreeable promenade. '^Die garden 
belonging to the palace is likew ise very pleasant. It is situated 
on an eminence, which, though low»'r than many of the circum¬ 
jacent biiihlings, is considerably more elevated than the quay, lii 
this part of the quay, close to the w ater side, is to he placed the 
colossal statue of Gustavus 111. the pedestal of which, of very 
fine granite, is already erected. 

The chapel belonging tq^the palace is pi ctty, but in no wise 
fTcmarkable.—^'Plie hall in which the King assembles the states, 
when he wishes to aildress them as a body, is spacious, and of a 
handsome figure. All tiie architectural embclhslmients, though 
in a good taste, are only of wood. In a building of this kind, 
and in a country where so many beautiful species of stone abound, 
this circumstance i.s rather striking. As the states are now sel- 
dom convened at Stockholm, this hall is only used for public fes¬ 
tivities. 

Gustavus Vasa was the founder of the Royal Library, which has 
nojtbceii much augnientcd in the two last centuries; for it now 
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comprehends scarcely 30,000 volumes, tnd contains nothing of 
much consequence. 

Stockliolm likewise possesses an observatory. It is situated on 
a bare and desert hill in the Norrierinalui, which is- by far the 
most lofty in that part of the city, and overlooks all the others. 
Here is consequently a fine field for observation, but it is unfor- 
nately uprovided with iustrunients. Professor Nicander, the 
astronomer and inspector, infornied me that the observatory was 
founded by the Royal Society of Sciences, and is -indebted for 
its existence to a few private persons, but principally to the celei- 
brated Linmeus. A suflicieiit sum was collected to erect a house 
for the professor, and above it an apartment for making obser-, 
vntions; so that it neither possesses any funds, nor has any al¬ 
lowance from the King. The professor has a few instruments 
of his own, and the rest are intended to be procured with the 
voluntary contributions of the friends of astronomy. 

At the .summer residence of the English ambassador, about 
four miles from Stockholm, I met with an Englishman who 
spent the whole of the last winter in Lapland, and proceeded as 
far as the 70lli degree. He informed me, that no Laplanders 
were to be met with to the south' of Tornea, though several of 
the provinces are denominated Lapmarks; that the real Nomadic 
L'.qdandrrs remove in summer to Norway, reside principally in 
the vicinity of the sea, and that 1 might probably go two hun¬ 
dred mile.s beyond Tornea, without meeting with a single family. 
In snuimcr they are occupied in fishing on the sea-coast, in laying 
up provision for winter, catching seals, preparing skins, and in 
collecting various articles, with which, at the latter end of the 
suimner, they retiirn to Sweden, having first paid the King of 
Hemnurk his tribute, which they never fail to discharge. Those 
ill tides which they do not want for their own use, they convey in 
winter on sh'dges to Tornea, where they barter them for house-r 
hold furniture, iron, and other commodities. 

Stockholm, August 7. 

Almost the whole of this day has been occupied with an ex« 
cursioii to Drotningholm (or the Queen’s island), the most mag¬ 
nificent palace which the Kings of Sweden posse.ss. It is situ- ' 
ated on an island, the proper name of w'hich is Lufpu; but it 
is more frequently denominated after the edifice. The countij 
betw een the metropolis and Drotningholm is extremely pictu¬ 
resque and romantic, but in the highest degree wild, bearing few 
marks of cultivation, and still less of inhabitants. It .would in¬ 
deed, be difficult to render the smallest portion of these islands 
and district applicable to the purposes of agriculture; for they 
arc principally composed of vast rocks, between which only the 
fir finds such a scanty nourishment, that I observed many 
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trees completely parched up and killed by the dryness of the 
seasdn. 

I e^xpected to see in Drotningholm the most splendid palace in 
Sweden, but not to find there the elegance, the taste, the lux¬ 
ury, and the magnificeJice of Versailles. i\t an immense expence 
tlie late King collected here furniture, tapestry, gold, silver, por¬ 
celain, bronzes, statues, pictures^ clocks, jewels, and decora¬ 
tions of every kind from the most elegant and superb manufac¬ 
tories of Europe. Such is the air of gaiety which at the same 
time prevails, and such the imposing appearance of the whole, 
that I never saw' the country-residence of any sovereign, the inte¬ 
rior of which deserves to be compared with Drotningholm. The 
same taste, cleanliness, and neatness, wdiich are so c()ns})icuoiis in 
the principal structure, are likewise displayed in tlie inferior build¬ 
ings, which are very numerous, and have the appearance of being 
prepared for some grand festival. In a word, every thing an¬ 
nounces the residence of a King, and thojigh on a very rodured 
scale, reminds me of the splendour of the court of Versailles, when 
1 visited it in the years 1787 and 1788. 

The King, w'ho has a good figure and an open comitcnaiico, is 
tincommouly grave for a person of his age; it is even said, that 
■he has never been seen to laugh. I once had an oppoitunity of 
(Observing him for about a quarter of an hour, during which time 
he sat beside the Queen, without moving or uttering a word. 1 
have been informed by persons intimately acquainted w'itli the 
court,-that he entertains a very high idea of his dignity, and that 
he is extremely solicitous to avoid every thing derogatory to his 
rank. Though his youth invites to familiarity, yet he knows how 
to keep every one at a proper distance by a certain coldness and 
gravity. Even the intimate friends of his early lifi*, who in llicir 
former playfellow sometimes forget the sovereign, are said to 
have experienerd a severe reprimand, whenever they have per¬ 
mitted themselves the slightest infringement of that reverence 
which is due to their Pri^e. This sense of his dignity may pro¬ 
bably be the'reason why ne is aUvays surrounded with the splen¬ 
dour and formality of a court; whereas many young princes of the 
mesentday are not very fond of the one, and gladly dispense with 
Ihe other. 

The reserved disposition of the King was manifested in his 
ehrly years, during the regency. He concealed his sentiments 
rekittve to the proceedings of the Regent; but when he had as- 
sittned the government, he veryisoon shewed the resolution he 
had adopted. He has relinquished most of the measures of the 
duke of Sudermania, in ordier to prosecute those of his father; 
fmd the nation appears to be ^tisfied with his conduct; but ra<t 
ther, 1 conceive, because it is contrary to diat Of the Regentj^ tbaq 
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OH any other account. The young Monarch is said to dread 
nothing so much as the idea that any person possesses or seeks to 
obtain an influence over him. The very suspicion is suflicieiit to' 
terrify him, and to induce him to break ofi' all intercourse with 
the individual. 

The principal object of his attention appears to be the finan¬ 
ces, which he certainly found in a wretched situation. Ilis fa¬ 
ther was fond of expeiice, and engaged in many undertakings, far 
beyotid the ability of a country so poor as Sweden. His many 
jouniies, the purchases he made, the opera-house, the immense 
sums expended on Drotningholm and linga, and on the construc¬ 
tion oi high-roads; and lastly, the injudicious and extremely unfor¬ 
tunate war with Itussia, exhausted the exchequer, and involved 
the country in debt, 'i'lie duke of Sudermauia appears to have 
been utterly incapable of restoring the deranged finances. 

Tor several years the expences both of the royal family and of 
llic government in general, have lieen on the increase, and yet 
the poor Swedes are not in a condition to pay more taxes, for the 
country ap(H*ars to me to be entirely exhausted. T'hey have not 
been able, for a considerable time, to open any new channels of 
trade, and have even lost some which they formerly possessed.— 
Tile war with Trance is highly prejudicial to this cuuntiy; its 
trade is cramped, its manufactures decline, and its mines are ne¬ 
glected. Teoiiomy is therefore the highest virtue wliich a King of 
Sweden can exercise; and this his present Majesty possesses, 
without, however, relinquishing his ideas of royal dignity, and a 
certain degree of splendour. 

13ut to return to Drotiiiugholm.—^The library displays great 
elegance and taste; and the bindings of the books, which for a 
private collection arc very niinierous, are extremely rich and beau¬ 
tiful. 'I’he collection of natural and artificial curiosities is ar¬ 
ranged in a most pleasing manner, but we had not time to ex¬ 
amine it very minutely. 

The decorations of the royal apartments are rather tawdry, and 
many of the pictures bear the stamp of the French school esta¬ 
blished by Boucher and Co. It may, in general, be objected 
to a great part of the embellishments of this palace, that they 
arc not sufficiently manly, and appear more suited to the dress¬ 
ing-room of a lady than the residence of a King. We inspected 
every part of the building, though the family now resides liere: 
indeed, so little ceremony was observed, that we were shewn 
into an anti-chamber, from which, to my great astonishment, 
i perceiv'cd the royal family at dinner. The company was in a 
gallery, open towards the antichamber, in which a numerous 
baud of music was playing; 
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On our return from Drotningliolm, I visited the mechanical 
manufactory, as it is denominated, of Captain ^pelquist, of 
which 1 had heard a great deal; hut which is nothing more than 
a manufactory of many article's rcscinhling the common wares 
inade at Birmingham, Sheflicld, Ilotherham, and London. 

With regard to manufactures the Swedes are still very far be¬ 
hind; Sweden will long continue to send her iron to England, 
and to import the hardware of that country. 'J'he government 
gives them every encouragement, but the country wants two 
things, which no govermiieiit can command, great capitals, 
and a people possessing the requisite industry. In all the shops 
which 1 have seen, and 1 have been in a sreat number, 1 have 
met with foreign commodities of every kind; and most of the 
articles in the houses of the opulent and the great are of foreign 
nianufucture. Native productions arc in general coarse, clumsy, 
and far from cheap. The prohibition of foreign commodili(*s is 
of little use; means are found to introduce them, and certain 
merchants know how to carry on this branch of trade in such a 
iTiaimor as to render it a monopoly : the pui chaser iievertheless 
finds but little choice in tiie shops, and is obliged to pay high 
prices, on account of the risks to which this contraband tra<le i^ 
exposed. 


I.ETTER X. 

POPULATION OF STOCKHOLM.-TIIK OPERA - HOrSK.— 

SWEDISH THEATRE.— I'REDKRKSIIO !•'.— IIAGA.-r T.- 

ElCllSTHAL.-ARTISTS OF STOCKHOEAI.-ACADEMY 01 

ARTS.—COLOSSAL STATUE OF Gl STAVES 111.—CHURCH 
OF ST. CLAIR. 

Si OC K 310 1 . M, J Ufitlil 1 1 . 

In many statistical tables, the population of Copenhagen is 
stated to exceed that of Stockholm. The contrary 1 am, hon- 
escr, persuaded is the ca<b. From the iiatuie of its situation 
Stockholm is very I'xtensivc, so that it is generally computed to 
be upwards of twenty miles in cireumfeienci*. Including the 
Jews, it is said to contain about 92,000 inhabitants, which is not 
a great nuinher for a place of such extent, and yet, -perhaps, 
rgthcr exceeds the truth. 

One of the principal structures of this city is the opera-house, 
where not Italian, but Swedish operas are performed. The 
late king was very fond of this amusement, which he himself 
'laboured to promote. He wrote, or at least furnished the 
greatest part of the materials for, an opera, called Gustavus Vasa, 
which tilled the Swedes with astonishment, and of which one of 
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my acquaintances at this place told me more than I wished to 
hear. This structure stands in the square in the Nordermulm, 
opposite the residence of the Princess of Sweden, which is of 
uniform size and architecture. These two edifices give the 
square, which is open on one side, and coniuiands a view of the 
whole palace, a magnificent appearance. The opera-house is 
not large, but is very beautiful within, and has four tiers of 
boxes. 

In this building there is likewise a suit of elegant apartments, 
constructed by Gustavus III. for his own use, where he very 
frequently supped with a select party. They are quite in the 
French style, display great taste, and contain some large pictures 
by Dupre, representing scenes at Koine, during the King’s 
travels. These apartments arc in much better condition than 
any in the palace. They were the King’s favourite retreat, where 
he spent much time in his literary occupalious, and lived in some 
measure like a private man. i\djoining to his writing-room is a 
small cabinet, which I should rather have taken for the boudoir 
of a Parisian elegante^ than the apartment of a man and a mon> 
arch; but Gustavus III. w'as a complete Frencliman: in ail 
that r see, and every thing that I hear concerning him, 1 recog¬ 
nise the Frenchman. We vvere shewn the place in the theatre 
where he received his mortal wound. He was carried into tlie 
above-mentioned cabinet; where, the same evening, he after¬ 
wards received several of the foreign ininislers. He was then 
conveyed to the palace, where he died. 

lj<‘sides the opera-house, this city contains another theatre, 
which is open in summer. You may easily suppose tiiat 1 was 
not a frequent visitor, because iny knowleilge of the Swedish 
language is too imperfect to enable me to follow the progress of 
n [>lay. I, however, went to sec a comedy, llm l)lot of which 
1 perfectly comprehended. The softness of the pronunciatioii 
employed on the stage, and which difi'ers cwnsidcrahly from that 
in common use, caused many exjjressions to sound very much 
like Kiiglish. 'J’lie words, VmiJ' edar antif mlu bror, pro¬ 
nounced by one of the actresses, approached very lu-arly indeed 
to the English —(rive lue i/our arm, mt/ broflier. ’^I'lie decora¬ 
tions were very preth, and the peiformeis, as far as 1 could 
judge, excellent. 

Among the remarkable objects of this city, you may bo sure, 
[ have not omitted to see the Frederieshof, or the collection of 
artificial curiosities and armour. Mr. Coxe gives the history of all 
tlte persons to whom the articles befongeti, which are preserved 
in this place, and enters into a piolix disquisition on the death of 
Charles XII. 1 have likewise seen the lial through which the 
hall penetrated; the gloves and sword belt, stained with b/s 
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blood; have felt the weight of his clumsy swords and handled the 
coarse cloth of his unornamented uniform. The Swedes are 
virtuosos of a particular kind; they are fond of preserving the 
clothes in which any |>cr.son of note has been killed. This taste, 
I believe, is peculiar to this nation, for 1 do not recollect to have 
met with any thing of the kind in any other country. 1 never 
beard in I'nince, that the clothes of Henry IV. were preserved, 
or that the English kept those in which so many of their kings 
and princes were murdered. I’he collection at this place has 
been considerably increased by the death of the late king; every 
part of the domino is here deposited, and even the shirt which 
fie wore when he was assassinated by Ankerstroin. In the outer 
Avaistcoat you may perceive very plainly, besides the large hole 
of a- pistol ball, several smaller ones near it, which must have 
been made by small pieces of iron, that formed a part of the 
charge. I’hey have, likewise, consigned to everlasting celebrity 
the uniform in which the duke of Sudermania was wounded in 
the last war with Russia. I never saw a larger collection of 
colours taken from enemies thiui at this place. Among others, 
those taken from the coinbined Saxon and Polish armies, by 
Charles XII. are particularly niunerous. 

At a small distance from Stockholm, in the vicinity of the 
Nodermalm, is situated Haga, a place erected by the late king. 
Considered as an English mansion, it surpasses every thing I have 
seen in Sweden, and even in England would be .surveyed w'ith 
pleasure. Genuine good taste prevails in this place, and, what is 
still more, nature has done a great deal in its behalf. The ad¬ 
jacent country is w'ild, like all the vicinity of Stockholm, and the 
rocks, rearing their naked heads above the verdure, produce a 
line effect. The house is small, for Gnstavus built it for a 
retreat, where he could live far from, his family and the society 
of the great. 'I'lte apartments display great elegance and taste. 

1 however discover the Eicnchinan in many things, especially in 
the furniture and deco ratios. I'he roo.^ of the house commands 
a view that is remarkable and perfectly unique. You perceive 
the highest parts, and some of the largest objects in Stockholm; 
all the'iest i.s concealed by naked rocks, wbicli lower above the 
nearest trees, and the verdure of the plea.sure-gronnds. 'I’he 
other buildings at Haga arc either small, or not yet finished. 

About three miles beyond Haga is L'lriehsthal, the residence 
of the queeu-dowager. It does not appear to be remarkable, ex¬ 
cepting on account of its tine situation, and little pains seem to 
be bestowed on keeping it iii repair. 

A gentleniaii of Stockholm, who accompanied us to Haga, 
inforincd me, when we entered a ccrlaiii room, that the conspi- 
ra‘tors had de.^igiied to a-iwissinaU' the king in tliat palace, a con- 
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sidcrable time before he was killed, ^'he man on whom the lot 
fail went round the house in the eveniii^j with a musket^ and ob¬ 
served the king seated at a table^ employed in writirig. 'rhe vU- 
luin took aim at his sovereign, but could not muster sufficient re¬ 
solution to fire. When Aiikerstrbm, who was implicated in the 
conspiracy, received this intelligence, he iiidigiiaiitly declared, 
that he would undertake the business. The second part of the 
anecdote I had from another person, who added, it might justly 
'be said of Ankerstrbm, that he sacrificed himself. 

/ As soon as Gustavus Hi. had breathed his last, every thing as^ 
Slimed a different form. His will was set aside, and his friends 
were either neglected or persecuted. Kegeucics are generally 
disliked, and this appears to have been more particularly the case 
with that which succeeded the death of the late king of Sweden. 
His present majesty ascended the throne, and adopted all the 
measures of his father. 

Stockholm contains a greater number of artists than a stranger 
would expect to find iu such a city.—iVl r. Pascli, director of the 
academy, and knight of the order of Gustavus Vasa, is little more 
than a portrait-painter; as such, he |jossesses merit, but not of 
the first degree. M. J>upr6, a foreigner, but settled at Stock¬ 
holm, is an historical painter, some of whose pieces, as 1 have 
already mentioned, decorate the apartments w'hich Gustavus IH, 
fitted up for himself at the Opera-house. These appear to have 
almost exceeded his powers. The artist, indeed, was not left to 
his own discretion; the king furnished him w'ith the subjects, 
which represent scenes during his travels in Italy. The great 
number of figures, which he did not understand how to group 
with judgment, produce some confusion; and the modern dress 
has a bad effect in works of art, thougli the painter possessed 
the advantage of contrasting the ordinary European dress with - 
the costume of Sweden, and occasionally with the Romish ec¬ 
clesiastical habit.—M. von Breda appears to have the mo.st 
business ; and he justly deserves it, on account of the tasteful and 
spirited manner in which he paints portraits. He resided many 
years in England, and particularly selected as his model Sir 
.loshiia Reynolds, whoso manner ho has very successfully fol¬ 
lowed. His ]>urtraits, which lie treats as much as jiossible in an 
historical inamicr, are exquisitely t oloured, and of the most pleas¬ 
ing kind. Italians, indeed, would say that ho has too much of 
the modern Eiiglisli school, that is, that lie is loo solicitous to 
produce wliat is termed effect.—^larillcr has lor several years 
been almost entirely employed on decorations for the different 
royal palaces. I have seen some of his productions at Haga, 
which are extremely bcautdul, and evince great tuste,—Sergell, a 
klUttneb.J a 
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pupil of Ihe Fiiench artist Archev&ipie, wh5 resided many years 
m Sweden^ is now the best sculptor in this country. I have seen 
some excellent productions of his chisel, aod it is he who fur¬ 
nished the model of the colossal stetue of Gitstavus UI. which 
is to be cast by Captain Apelquist. 

At the Academy of Painting and Arts, X found a collection of 
casts of the Grecian chef d*auvres, but it was not veiy nu¬ 
merous. I however recollect institutions of the same kind in 
Italy, where 1 have not seen more. In that country it is true, 
they may more easily dispense with them, because they have the 
originals nearer at hand. 

1 have seen Sergell’s statue of Gustavus III. The figure 
is standing, and in the national dress introduced by the king, 
bpt which now is not often seen. It is, as you know, muen 
more picturesque than ours, but has not the dignity of the 
ancient Roman costume: with the exception of the scarf, this 
dress has no folds; and all smooth drapery in sculptiure produces 
a disagreeable effect. It appears absolutely to require* eitjjer 
nakedness, or drapery with large folds, and to know no mediuni 
betw'een the two. The statues of the Duke of Cumberland in 
Ixindon, of General Seydlitz at Derliu, and even that of the 
hussar Ziethen, prove this assertion. The statue of Frederic II. 
at Stettin, receives the principal part of its dignity and effect 
^from the mantle, which is thrown over a portion of the figure, 
and breaks the stiffness of the modern uniform.-rThis statue, 
which is to be of bronze, and fifteen feet in he^ht, will stand on 
the* quay below the palace, where a vast pedestal of granite has 
already been erected for it. Tbe situation is well chosen, the 
granite fine, and the polish admirable. 

Among the charming views which are to be found \vithln this 
city, I have not yet mentioned that afforded by the steeple of the 
church of St. Clare, and which I particularly advise the traveller 
not to omit seeing. In the church itself, T found a very beau¬ 
tiful altar-piece, representing the Taking of Christ from the 
Cross, beneath which was the following inscription Jon. 
Hoffman, inv, et fee, Roma 1766, 
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rPSAL. — TUMULI AT GAMLA UPSALA.-OESTERBY.— 

DANNEMORA.—LOFSTA.— THE FALL OF THE DALELF, 

N EAR ELFRARLEBY.—GEFFLS. — FAIILUN.—AVESTADT. 

—SAL A.—GRAN.-xECKHOLMSUND. 

UpsAt, ISlAilugusI, 1798. 

w £ left Stockholm at seven this morning, and reached this 
place before three.—Upsal is the handsomest and neatest of 
all the Swedish towns of the middling class, and, to compare 
small things with large, reminds me of Oxford. Its most mag¬ 
nificent building, tliough only of brick, is the cathedral church ; 
but the beauty of the inside far exceeds that of the exterior. 
In my opinion it is the finest church I have seen during the last 
fi^up years. It perfectly coincides with my ideas of a temple, 
combining magnitude, dignity, and simplicity, it is an ancient 
structure, but has been altered and adapted to the modern taste, 
though without any unnecessary or paltry decorations. Every 
thing is in its proper place, and all its parts are grand and noble. 
Such a cleanliness reigns throughout, as 1 have no where met 
with but in some English churches, and in St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The interior is in the purest Gothic style, and the long row of 
white massive columns, affords from the end opposite the altar 
a view truly sublime. At that distance, the altar likewise makes 
it very fine appearance; but on approaching, you perceive that 
it is only painted w'ood: this laige and high altar on one side, 
and the organ, which is also of great magnitude, on the other, 
are the only objects in the church which are ornamented, and are 
perfectly calculated to heighten the simplicity of the rest of the 
structure. 

On the sides of the church are a great number of monu¬ 
ments, of which only one is particularly distinguished as a pro¬ 
duction of the ai'ts. This is the monument of the Archbishop 
Alcnander, of variegated Italian and white Carrara marble, 
which displays great magnificence and taste. It was executed 
at Rome by the directions of his son, M. Von Fredenheim, who 
is now intendant-general of the king. The archbishop died in 
1786. The great Liimaeus has nothing but a common flat 
grave-stone, placed over him by his son, who is also dead. This 
church is likewise the burial-place of Gustavus Vasa, whose mo- 
iiunient is very old and mean. Memorials of departed great¬ 
ness or worth are left, by every generation, to be erected by pos¬ 
terity, who at length take up the matter, but mostly out of mere 
vanity. Thus the great statue of the above-mentioned monarch, 
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was not erected in the Ritterholm till two hundred years after 
his death, and it is only a few years since the^meniory of Gus> 
tavus Adolphus was honoured with one. ‘Tlie disciples and 
friends of Linnaeus have lately decreed him ^ monument, which I 
saw at Stockholm, and which is to be erected in- a new edHice in 
this town, of which 1 shall speak presently. It is of Swedish 
porphyry, and the inscription is of cast metal letters. 

We were shewn llie treasure belonging to the church, con- 
fisting of a great quantity of gold, silver, precious stones, &c. but 
nothing in comparison to what I have seen in many Catholrc 
churches. My attention was particularly attracted by the cup 
which a Swedish general carried olf from Prague, when that city 
was taken by the Swedes during the Thirty Years war. It is rich 
and beautiful in its kind, but it wonhl not have interested me so 
much, had it not been the same which the enemies of Gus- 
tavus III. accused that monarch of having given to the Pope. 

fn the same apartment is kept the statue of the god Tluir. It 
is, as far as I could discover, a clumsy, mutilated figure of oak. 
The left arm is wanting; the right, as in all the statues of 
ancient nations, has been attached, but the hand of this is 
deficient. The thighs just commence, and are broken off 
short below the hips; the beard is a' large shapeless mass of 
wretched workmanship. A friend of mine in Saxony had rt- 

• quested me to examine this statue w’ith particular altention, be¬ 
cause, from ail engraving v hich he had seen, he is led to be¬ 
lieve, that it was not intended for the god Thur, but for a figure 
of Christ. '^I’hc historical data which We have relative to this 
statue,are very doubtful, and ^urh an error may he possible. 'I'he 

• lower part ot the face and beard certainly Lave something oi 
the Nazareiic eltaracter. 

^ The library of the university is said to contain 52,000 volumes. 
'^Ihe apartments are good and clean, but have nothing remark¬ 
able; the work which principally attracted my notice was, tljc 
Codex argentciis oi' l.’Inhclus, containing the four livangelists in 
the Gothic language, ^oii know' how n'uieli has been written 
on this subject, some maintaining that the language is Gothic, 
while others rontend, that it is I’ranki.sh. Jie this as it may, all 
writers agree that it is one of the most ancient manuscripts in 
the world, and probably of the fourth century. It is a middle- 
sixed quarto volume, the paper of which has a purple cast. The 
letteis are handsome and regular, and many of them resemble the 
Cireek capitals. 

In one of the apartments of the library is a huge box, on 
which stands anotht'r of smaller dimensions. 13oth of them are 
secured with strong chains and locks. These arc presents made 
by the late King to the University, with the injunction that they 
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should not be opened for fifty, years. Il^re is a field for the 
conjectures of the curious. They will probably be found to. 
contain a history of his own time; with various documents; let¬ 
ters, 8cc. 

From the library we went to the botanic garden, namely, the 
old one, formed by Linuseus, which will probably Iqng retain its 
rights; for, as 1 was informed, there is little hope of the com¬ 
pletion of the new one, which is intended to be established in the 
garden of the King’s |>a]ace. It is neither large nor valuable, but 
H was interesting to me on account of its founder. Tiie collec¬ 
tion of foreign plants is said to be important; but that of living 
animals consists of a few Indian goats, a porcupine, an ape, and 
a hare. 1 know not whether my face indicated an appromdiing 
smile, but 1 w'as immediately conducted into another apartment, 
in which there were two foreign birds! In the collection of ser¬ 
pents and fishes, 1, liov^ever, saw many things which attracted 
iny notice. 

The collection of the celebrated Thmiberg, the present pro¬ 
fessor of botany and natural history, w ho published the details 
of his nine years travels in Kurojie, Asia, and Africa, is much 
more important. He was not in town hjinsclf; but Hr. Ullin 
^crv politely shewed iis his collection. Thunberg resides in the 
house which once belonged to Linnants. It is small and mean; 
hi.s leally beautiful collection is so crowded and confused, that if 
rellects disgrace on the government, and the university in [larti- 
cular, as lie has had the generosity to betpicatli it to tin; latter. 
'I’hc son of Liniia'ii.'*' applied his father’s collection ttj a very dif¬ 
ferent pur])os(i; he s<)ld it to au Knglisliinan. 

1 was particularly intere.stcd with various articles from Japan, 
where 'I’hunb«Mg resided a considerable time. 1 l;elieve be was 
surgeon to a IJutcIi vi‘,s.sol. 1 saw w itii pleasiin* a inaic and fe¬ 
male lein-dcer ^tafi’td ; and likewise, the s’n.ill Lapland bear, 
which is no bigger Uian a larg(‘ '^panitl: lie, however, somer 
times attacks cows, which he tli'‘|>atcbes ai.d tii votirs. 1 had 
never before seen antelopes or ga/:elles of I he '^ize of our largest 
deer; they were from the Caj)e of Oood J lopt^. 'l’ho'<t‘ beJotig- 
iug to the late .Duchess of Pi'rlluml, whieli 1 saw' at J3uIstrodc, 
were, like all the others that I have met with, small. 

^I’he royal palace at L psul is situated on on eminence near the 
town. It is every thing but handsome, and i.--’cmbli.s a capa- 
eiou.s prison. Adjoining it is a gaiilen, whit h is kept in oKcellet^. 
order,and has some agreeable w'alks. f Misiavus lit. |)resentc*il it 
to the niiiversity, and it i.s in future to be the bolamc* -arden, when 
the other w ill be given up. In this garden ibo late King directed 
an extensive building to be erected with a hanflsoine facade, with 
eight stone columns. Here are intended to bo tiie hall for b6ta- 
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meal techires^ Rnd tbe apartments of the professor; the remainder 
will be appropriated to foreign' plants, if the undertaking should 
ever be completed; of which, as I have already observed, little 
hope i/now entertained. In this edifice the monument of Lin- 
Afeus is to be erected. It is eleven years since this btaiit^ng was 
commenced, and it is still very far from being finished. The pa¬ 
lace is empty, excepting a few rooms, which are kept for the oc^ 
carnal accommodation of the King. 

Oestf.rby, August 13. 

We left Upsal about one o’clock, and in half an hour arrived 
at Gamla Upsala, or Old Upsal, where 1 stopped to examine 
tome tumuli, similar to those which are found in so many coun¬ 
tries of Europe and Asia, and are considered as the original 
monuments erected to princes and great men. These are indeed 
so regular, both in their formation and position, that they can 
scarcely be supposed to be the effect of chance. 1 must, however, 
observe, that in this country 1 have met with many hills which 
bear more or less resemblance to those that 1 have found in dif¬ 
ferent parts, though they are not quite so regular, and all of wliiclt 
probably were not the work of human hands. 

The country, for twenty miles after vve left Upsal, is the most 
thnudant in com of any I have seen in Sweden. Every foot of 
fend, excepting the naked rock, is in tillage. I'he country after¬ 
wards grow s wilder, the rocks, which are granite, gradually become 
more frequent, and the woods of fir more extensive. We then 
arrived at the lake of Danneniora, which is rendered cxtrcmelv 
beautiful b} its numerous small islands, which are principally co- 
vered with trees. 

- Having proceeded for some time along this lake, we arrived 
at Oesterby, a place remarkable for its large furnaces. Mrs. 
Peil, the propi ietor of the whole, received us with the politeness 
of a woman of quality, shew'cd us the furnaces herself, and then 
conducted us through her extensive domain. She lives here in 
the rural grandeur of a {:^inccss, has a noble and spacious house, 
stables with sixty horses, twelve carriages of difierent kinds, gar- 
dens> hot-houses, and pleasure-grounds. Every thing bears the 
appearance of taste and splendour, which arc generally the conse¬ 
quences of great opulence. The iron-mines here are what 
estates and lands are to the great and the wealthy in other coun¬ 
tries. They are siipeiintended by the nobility, to whom they 
principally belong. 

Of the extent of the works at this j)lace you may form some 
conception, if I repeat what jMrs. Peil told me. She fixed the 
tnunber of her labourers with their families at eight hundred, 
"i hese do not live in detached huts or in villages, hut reside ia 
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houses, rU of which belong to this lady. They are built hi re¬ 
gular rows, aud each house contains two families. Each of Uiese 
double houses stapds at a certain distance from the two next, 
bu| so as to form a street, each side of which is liu^ with 
trees, forming an alley in the middle. It is impossible to describe 
the peculiarly pleasing appearance of these rural streets, which 
are situated at some distance from the mansion of the proprietor,- 
The houses are all of such a class, tliat they would not be a dis¬ 
credit to a towu, and extraordinary cleanliness prevails through¬ 
out. Some of the buildings belonging to -the works were covered 
with iron-plates, and part of the mansion witli copper; a luxury 
^\vhicll £ have frequently observed in Sweden, and in which the 
inhabitants indulged probably iii those times when that metal WRa 
proportionably of little value. I must still observe, that Mrs. 
Peii told me^ that her labourers were the descaiidants of Hugue-' 
pots, or, as she denominated them, Walloons, that is, French 
Protestants, who settled here upwards of a century ago. Twenty 
,or thirty years since they understood a little French, but they now 
possess no knowledge of that language, and Swedish is their mo¬ 
ther tongue. 

Daiinemora is the most celebrated iron-mine in Sweden.— 
This, as well as that at Fahlun, is totally different from any I 
have seen in other countries. Instead of having a descent similar 
to those of the mines of Germany and other parts, the aperture 
pf the principal shaft at Dannemora is about as large as the most 
extensive market-place of any German city, and affords the very 
interesting spectacle of a great number of people at work in thie 
different parts in open day-light; so that the spectator at the top 
may overlook at once all the various operations of the 1^ 
jbourers. 

This mine was commenced in the year 15^27- The ore yields 
70 to 75 per cent, and some even from 80 to 90. The total 
nuniber of shafts is 97; but only Q3 are now in use. The mine 
fields annually 150,000 skipponds (about 18,000 tons) of iron, 
.which is the best, and consequently the dearest, in Sweden. The 
greatest part of it is exported to England. The number of horses 
‘employed in the works is 144. The labourers in the pits amount to 
487; but the .total number of persons of both sexes, employed at this 
place, is 1579. There are uo furnaces near the mine, hut the dif¬ 
ferent proprietors, most of whom reside in the neighbourhood, 
convoy the ore to their estates, where it is melted and hammered : 
after which, it is transported a considerable way by land, and then 
by water through Geffle to Stockholm, &c. As the places wlierc 
the ore is drawn up, appeared extremely dangerous, I enquired 
whether accidents did not frequently occur, and was informed, 
that in the coaiae of a year tliree lives were lost ou an average; 
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but that during the present, five persons had alrbady pc- 
I'isfaed. 

GfiFFT.E, Alt^lSt 15. 

Lea)|ing Ocsterby, we proceeded about 20 miles to Lofsta, a 
noble matision belonging to the Baron de Geer. Compared with 
the residence of many English gentlemen, this place would make 
an inconsiderable ligure, though celebrated b}' the natives as one 
of the largest and most niagniticcnt country-scats in Sweden. It 
is certainly very extensive, and comprises a great mass of build¬ 
ings, but the principal structure has nothing very remarkable. I 
saw some faiiiily-portruits by Vandyke, but I very much doubt, 
whether all or even any of them are genuine. Ihe library is a 
very good coileclion, and contains a great number of drawings, en¬ 
gravings, and expensive works on natural history, machines, tra¬ 
vels, &.C. 1 likewise found there the scarce work of Count Mar- 
sigli concerning the Danube. 

On the way from Lbfsta to Gelflc, we came to one of the 
grandest scenes of nature that I ever beheld, the fall of the 
Dalelf near Elfcarleby. Of all the xvaterfalls of Italy, Swe¬ 
den, Norway, and Ireland, none bears so mucli resemblance to 
that of the Rhine near Schaffhauscu. Comparisons arc generally 
unjust, for there are scarcely two things in nature which resemble 
each other ill all their parts. Many picfer the Swedish fall; 
others consider that of the Uhiiiu as more picturesque; and others 
again give a decided preference to the latter. I shall therefore 
content myself with saying, that the fall of the Rhine is not dis¬ 
honoured by a comparison w'ith the Swedish. The Dalelf, which 
signifies the river of Dalecarlia, has not by far so much water, 
but it covers a greater space, and produt^cs a grand ed'ect; 
being dividefd by an insulated rock, it forms two falls by the side 
of each other. A little lower down there is a third, which is 
smaller. All the three may be seen at once from several points; 
hut the tw'o larger are so near, that both of them may be brought 
into one view. The rocks are, as usual, of granite, and ov(;r- 
grown with fir, pine, o^arch-lrees. ^J'he violence with which 
the water precipitates itself from rock to rock, is inconceivable; 
and the figures of tlio rocks are such, that the water between 
them forms an object highly picturesque. The ciin ent belovv 
the cataracts is continually iiiteiTuptcd by rocks, till it receives 
the tribute of the third fall. 'J'he river then becomes deeper, is 
compressed into a narrow channel, and again forms a kind of 
fall by the impetnosily with which it rushes between the sur¬ 
rounding rocks. 

At this spot a wooden bridge, between three and four hundred 
'feet in length, has been erected over the river. 1 was informed 
thRt Uie architect is a peasant, who can neither read, write, uoi 
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draw. At iSrst aght, tfais bridge presentd Qothing very striking; • 
but when you reHect that tlie pillars which support it stand 
in jthe midst of an impetuous torrent, and that the water breaks 
against each of tlieni with did’ utmost violence, you are at-a loss 
which to admire the most, the bold design of die architect, or 
his caprice in selecting diis spot for a bridge, while the river is 
perfecdy placid a little lower down ; but there, indeed, a bridge 
would be less convenient. 

The Dalelf, though one of the largest rivers in Sweden, is un-* 
navigable. It is remarkable diat this kingdom, which is of greater 
extent dian Germany, has not a single navigable river worth 
mentioning. The Godia itself, after leaving Jake Wenner, is 
not navigable for a considerable distance; and even where it is 
navigable for a short space, it has so little depth as to admit only 
\essels of a moderate size. 

We arrived in good time at GelUe, which by many is reckoned 
the fifth, and by others the sixth, town in Sweden. Like most of 
the other Swedish towns, 1 tfaoiiglit it an insignificant place, 
though it is a sea>port, and one of those which are said to have 
tile most extensive trade. It does not contain six thousand in¬ 
habitants. 

August 17.'—Fahlun is the capital of Dalecarlia, and the 
northernmost point of our travels in Sweden. The whole country 
between Upsal and Geffle is ratlier level than hilly, and continues 
so till you reach the province of Dalecarlia, which is extremely 
mountainous : at first, however, the eminences are not very ele¬ 
vated, but become more lofty as you proceed. Fahluii is entirely 
encompassed with mountains. 

On the whole way from Stockholm to this place, 1 have seen 
u great number of lakes ; but 1 am now so accustomed to them, 
that even the most beautiful have no longer any charms for me. 
The woods consist entirely of fir. 

On leaving (reffle 1 found the country at first thinly inhabited; 
but un approaching J'uliiun, it assumes a wilder aspect, and 
the population increast\s. 1 Irequently saw a kind of wooden 
machines, which I had before observed in other parts of Sweden, 
but which are much more numoroMs in this province. The month 
of Augu.st is often rainy in Sweden, and the people are obliged 
to get their harvest in wet. -As they cut down the corn, tliey 
hang it upon the bat's of a kind of frame, eitiier placed horizon¬ 
tally, or of a pyramidal form. 

It vvas the Dalecarlians who protected Giistaviis Vasa, and 
wlio seated him on the throne. Tlicir attachment to the reigning * 
bouse has continued without abatement; so that Gustavus 111. 
when he found himself deserted by his nobility, repaired to this 
j>rovince, the inhabitants of which promised him their streuuoivt 
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support. It was they^ too, who formed the resolution of aveng¬ 
ing his death. 

We passed five hours in viewing the mines of this place. 
The copper mine is probably the most ancient in Europe: the 
exact period when ^ it was commenced is not known; but the 
earliest grants relative to it are of the ^4th century. Here truly 
reigns the abomination of desolation. What accumulated 
m6ui/tains of stone, on which for ages, not a single blade of 
grass will appear! In what eternal smoke the whole country is 
enveloped! what a noise from nearly two hundred engines and 
tlieir apparatus! This picture of desolation begins as you leave 
Eahlun, on the southwest, and extends without interruption to a 
great distance around. The stones extracted fpr centuries from 
the mines are piled up into so many barren mountains, that 
strangers are obliged to have a guide, lest they should lose their 
W'ay in the multitude of roads which run like streets between 
them. 

The principal opening of this mine, like that at Dannemora, 
is of very great extent, but none of the labourers are here ex¬ 
posed to view. You would scarcely credit that I have been to 
the depth of l60 fathoms, without descending a single ladder. 
The descent to the bottom of the great open pit,-is by means 
of wooden stairs. Here you proceed a short distance on level 
ground till you arrive at a house which stands contiguous to the 
rock, and is properly the entrance of the mine The guide is 
provided with several bundles of splinters, which he lights one 
after the other. You now continue to descend by wooden steps, 
which are, indeed, neither very well made, nor kept in good re¬ 
pair. The horses, however, are conducted by the same way 
into the mine, and where a horse can go, it cannot be very difii- 
tull for a man to walk. The passages form a labyrinth of streets, 
which are mostly hewn out of the rock, though they are liere 
and there constructed of wood, and some few are formed of 
brick. Between tweiitx and thirty horses are employed in the 
mine, and these animals sec the light of day only once a year, 
namely, at Christmas, when the subterraneous labours are suspend¬ 
ed for a time. We came to many shafts, which, though per¬ 
pendicular, yet conducted to the outside of the mine; it is 
through these shafts, and not by the way we went, that the ore is 
couvcycil. 

Though we descended to a considerable depth, yet the copper 
i§ entirely exhausted in all the passages which we traversed; and 
with the exception of one or two, the ore is found only in the 
lowest shafts. I’he part of the mountain containing the ore, was 
originally of the figure of an inverted cone. The nearer the 
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works approach the end of the cone, the narrower of course the 
region impregnated with tlie metal becomes, and the* lower they 
must be sunk. In consequence, the expences increase eveiy 
year; and many imagme, that in less than tw’enty years, the mine 
must be relinquished, probably before the ore is entirely ex¬ 
hausted, because the profits will be too inconsiderable to defray 
the charge of working. It is remarkable, that no traces of this 
metal have been discovered in any other part of the country.— 
111 the year l650, when the produce of this mine was at the 
highest, it yielded about 2500 tons; but at present, the annual 
produce falls short of 500 tons. 

All the ore extracted at Fablun is melted in about 70 fur¬ 
naces, of which ()0 are situated in the town, and the others in 
the neighbourhood. I'he ore contains, on an average, no more 
than two per cent. The number of miners is 800, but i could 
not learn that of the labourers employed at the furnaces. The 
whole concern is divided into 2500 shares, the proprietors of 
which are dispersed through the kingdom, but many of them 
reside at Fahlun. The latter have their own furnaces; but the 
others agree for the smelting of their share of the ore at a stipu¬ 
lated price. The king receives one eighth of the produce. 

At this place there is likewise a vitriol-manufactory, where 
both green and blue vitriol are made. 1 also saw here, 
what 1 had never met with before, a great quantity of 
old iron of every kind, which is sprinkled with vitriol water. The 
acid gradually dissolves and consumes the particles of iron, till it 
at length disappears, and the whole mass is converted into 
copper. 

The population of Fuhlun is said to amount to GOOO persons, 
and the place is situated in the latitude of 60° 40'. As the fur¬ 
naces are at work night and day, the town is enveloped in con¬ 
tinual smoke, which is seen at a considerable distance on every 
side. Every thing is destroyed by it, and the copper with which 
the two churches arc covered, is obliged to be renewed every 
thirty or forty years, in consequence of its injurious operation. 

J 3 vgust 18.—We left Fahlun early this morning, and reached 
Avestadt before four o’clock. On leaving Fahlun, the country 
assumes an appearance of extraordinary beauty. A great por^ 
tion of the tract between that town and Avestadt, in my opinion, 
.surpasses any in Sweden in richness, magnificence, and fertility. 
It is, indeed, more wild than the celebrated provinces of Nbrige, 
Westmaiinland, and Sddermanniand; but it is on that account 
more picturesque, and contains more pasturage, mountains, and 
wood, and in cultivation it equals any in Sweden. It has an 
infinity of charming views, ta which a multitude of small lakes, 
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qud the majestie Dalelf, v^'hieh w& repenteitiy Uroifd, not a lit* 
tie contribute. 

Avestadt has smi agreeable Mtuatkm, and id a Uveljr place od 
accQj^nf of its copper^works. That metal is not onl^ refined 
here^ but is wrought into- a variety of articles, into sheets, pots, 
stills, 8cc. Copper nails are likevrise cast for ship-buildBDg. 

August 19.—It is GS miles from Avestadt to Sala, where 
we arrived before noou. I'he country between the two places 
is pleasing and woody; the hills are low, and it is neither so 
rich and beautiful, nor so iuteresdug and populous, as tliat be¬ 
tween Avestadt and I'ahluu. 

Sala is a small place, and contains nothing vvortby of notice. 
About two miles from the town is situated the most ancient 
silver-mine in Sweden, but its produce is very inconsiderable. 

August 20.—Gran is S5 miles distant from Stockholm. - On 
tlie way to that place we made a circuit of three miles -to sec 
JbickholmsuDd, a mansion which formerly belonged to the King, 
but has been purchased by a Scotchman of the name of Seaton. 
We found two large edifices, between which the centre building 
is wanting. One of these the proprietor is fitting up for himself^ 
but the other has-been retained by the King for liis reception, 
when he occasionally visits this quarter. 'I'he neighbourhood of 
an arm of the lake Malar, numerous trees and romantic rocks 
render the situation very fine, and the w'liole has a good deal of 
what Brown denominates capahility. It is, however, not much 
indebted to art, excepting for a few' old plantations of trees. 

LETI’KR XII. 

ABY.—SODEll TELJC.—N YKoPlNG. — FINSPANGE.—NOlt- 

, KOFING.-LINkJ)PIN.G. - BOXHOLM.-EIvKSlO.-LEN- 

HOFDA.-BUJBBETORP.—CAULSCRONA; THE NEW BOCKS, 

magazines, &C.-ilONNEBY.-CII R i ST IA N STA DT.- 

YSTADT. 

^ CAKiAdio:..*, 2i). 

E left Slockliohn on the 25d, on which day we went but 
about £0 miles, to the villajic of Aby. Till we reached Siider 
Tclje, an insignificant place, the road was the same as we hud 
gone on our way from Norway to Stockholm. 

I was again stiuck with the c.xtrcjne wildness and romantic ap- 
jbearance of the country which snrrcjunds Stockholm on every side. 
In general, every thing iissunies a milder aspect as you approach 
a capital, but here it is the? very reverse. Whether this is the rea¬ 
son why so few of thoie cuuutiy-scats of ihe opulent and the great 
are to be met with in the vicinity of Siockholm, which generally 
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enliven and embellish the neighbourhood of a metropolis, I will 
not undertake to decide- The principal raiisc is the general 
want of that wealth possessed the higher classes in more 
soutliern countries. The tract between Stockholm and Aby, was 
for the greatest part woody, mountainous, full of rocks, and 
thinly inlrabited. 

At noon of the 24th we arrived at Nykdping, one of the prin¬ 
cipal towns of Sweden, with a harbour, and situated on a river of 
the same name ; 1 was much det'ghted with the clieerful, and in 
part, romantic appearance of Nykoping. 'j'hc view at naked 
and romantic rocks, afforded by so many Swedish towns, ghes 
them a peculiar character which 1 have not met with in any other 
country. I here ascended a bare and very loltv rock, winch lies 
almost within the town. On tlie opposite siile, towards the har¬ 
bour, I saw the ruins of what was I'onnei ly a very strong castle, 
and tile residence of the kings of Sudennania. 

Between Wreta and Krokek, before w e arrived at Norkiiping, 
we came to Xniispange, an iroii-nianufartory belonging to tlu* 
Count de Geer, where cannon, and most of the coarser articles 
of iron, are cast and made, liie residence of the proprietor i-? 
a handsome structure. This nobb'inan appears to be aii amateur 
and a patron of the arts. Having thus discovered some talents 
ill a young peasant, he took him under his protection, and, 1 be¬ 
lieve, maintained him during his residence abroad. His name i-; 
Hiitirbcrg; he is now one of the best painters in Sweden, and 
is principally employed by the Count, with wlioin he resides, i 
saw' three altar-pieces by him, in three different churches, at 
Norkbping; tw'o of them were presented by the Count. 1 found 
in all of them grandeur of composition, boldness, and spirit; buf 
his colouring is nut the most pleasing, and his heads are deficient 
in dignity. It likewise appeals to mo, that he does not perfectly 
understand the art of grouping liis figures. 

Norkbping is the fourth town in Sweden. Many consider it 
as the third, and give it the preference to Aby. My host, a 
tradesman, of whom 1 enquired the population of this place, 
ineiilioiied the round number of 20,000 souls. The truth, how'- 
ever is, tfiat tlie highest computation does not make them exceed 
12,000; and lam confident that the present population is con¬ 
siderably below that number. 

I never saw a town more advantageously situated for manu¬ 
factures and commerce than Norkbping, The river Motala, one 
of the largest in Sweden, divides it into two parts, is navigably in 
the tow'u for very large vessels, and discharges itself at a little 
distance into the Bay of Bravikcii, formed by a part of the 
Baltic, But what gives it a peculiar advantage is, that dm 
Motala, which is very broad, precipitates itself over rocks in the 
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midst of tlie tOM ii^ and forms at least a dozen waterfalls. On 
these innumerable water-mills might be erected, with little labour 
and expence. This advantage has not been improved as it might; 
yet when I looked down the river, from many parts of the town, 
1 discovered a great nutiiber of mills, most of which, however, 
were not at work. 

I had already observed in niany ditfercnt places, that the ma¬ 
nufactures of this kingdom are far from flourishing; but here in 
the principal manufacturing town, every thing appeared to be 
entirely at a stand. 1 w ished to see the manufacture of fire¬ 
arms, but w^as informed that it had been relinquished for some 
time, and in its stead, a iiiunufucture of Knglish leather had been 
established. 1 therefoi e went to see the latter, w'here I was told 
that leather was made in the English manner, but w'as informed 
that it was not at work : and the same was the case with a cele- 
biated inunufaetiire of nails. My host boasted much that a nia- 
imfueture of oil, which they w'ere formerly obliged to proem c 
from Holland, hud lately been established. 1 went to see it, and 
fouiul a conimon stumping mill, in which they were stamping lint- 
seed, or rape-seed, imported from Riga. I inquired for the 
cylinders, but was iiiioiined that they w'ere kept a profound 
secret, which no person was permitted to see. The houses for 
sugar-baking appear to be in the most thriving condition. 

'riie rao.st considerable manufactory at JNorkiiping, is one of 
brass, which is said to have formerly employed three hundred per¬ 
sons. Here a great number of articles w'ere made of that metal, 
but particularly brass-wire. 1 was shewn uii extensive building, 
that contained at least twenty machines for that purpose, all 
of which might be worked by water, but not one of them was 
in use. In another building 1 saw the machines for making 
plates, but all the cylinders were taken away, and the genera., 
appearance announced, that they had not for a long time been 
employed. In a word, thimbles were the only articles on which 
any person was at W'ork; and another building contained a quan¬ 
tity of brass prepared foiv^elting. 

This decline and inactivity in the manufactures of this place 
was solely ascribed to the w'ar and the risk attending exporta¬ 
tion. 1 am, however, firmly persuaded, that there must exist 
other causes, which probably more or le.ss dcjpress all the Swe¬ 
dish manufactures: as there is a waut of sutheient skill, and a 
proper division of labour; a want of industry and invention; and 
lastly, a want of capital. The war, and the risk attending ex- 
' portation may certainly be co-operating causes, but that I am 
justified in a.ssigning others, you may perceive from this cir¬ 
cumstance, that the articles of Swedish manufacture are in 
general dear, if it be considered that this country possesses the 
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raw materi^Js in abundance, has coals cheap, and besides contains 
rivers that save the expence of steam-engines, to which the Eng¬ 
lish are so frequently obliged to have recourse, on account of die 
want of falling water. 

But 1 found the strongest confirmation of my opinion in the 
town of Norkiiping itself. We were conducted to a cabinet¬ 
maker, who manufactures a variety of elegant articles of furni¬ 
ture. J found there writing-desks, bureaus, &c. of very beau¬ 
tiful workmanship: but when I ininut<dy examined the metal 
locks and embellishments, 1 imagined that 1 discovered in them 
the character of English workmanship. On inquiry I found that 
the line metal work was from Birmingham. And yet Nor- 
kiiping is the first maiutfactnving tow'ii in Sweden, situated in 
a copper country, where all these articles arc made, which 
possesses peculiar advantage's with regard to water and fuel, 
and where workmen’s wages arc much lower than in England. I 
leave you to make the application yourself, and to judge whether 
the war is the principal cause; why these niaimfactures -arc at a 
stand. 

Among the various articles of glass which T saw at the same 
place, I I’ound much English glass, which is the dearest in Eu¬ 
rope; and yet Sweden has glass-manufactures of her own. 

Great quantities of woollen cloth arc made at Norkdping; but 
the wool for the finer cloths is iiii]i)orted from Germany and 
Spain. English cloth is prohibited; it is however smuggled 
over, and, notwithstanding all the risks to which this mode is 
liable, it is sold at a lower ju ice than the native inanufacturcr can 
afford to take for articles of the same quality. 

Link(>|>ing, at which place wc arrived on the (25tl), is one of 
the sujMii'ioi' towns of tlie third class, and has a \ery large and 
haiulsume cathedral. 

On the '20lh, w'e went from Tankiiping, by way of Boxhohn, 
to Ekesib. Boxholni is an iron mine situated in a romantic 
country, where the falls of the river, together with tlie works 
constructed on its banks, produce an effect highly picturesque. 
Between Ijinkujting and l''kesili, a distance of 70 miles, wc met 
with not a single town, and I ceunot say inueli in coinmeiidatioii 
of the latter. I’lit; only apartineiil provided for ns at the inn was 
so wretched, that we sought and jirociired a lodging at a private 
house. On the ‘Jftli we arrived at Jjcnliiifda, and on the evening 
of the 28 th at Carlscrona. 

The tract of country bctvi'cen J/inkb|>ing and Carlscrona, a 
tract of above 2()0 miles, is wild, mountainous, full of naked 
rfM;ks, and so c«jvcred witli woods that only a very small ))ortiou 
is in cultivation. There are very few villages, and those are 
small and tliinly inhabited. The woods are principally comjio.scd 
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of Hr intcrmi^iod with some birch, and a few otlier trees. Great 
part of the way we were contimially on the ascent- or descent, 
V illiout^ however, seeing any very lofty moiiiltaiiis. 

However dreary such a country may appear to the eyes of the 
politician, to the pahilcr and the lover of nature it is ex4]uisitely 
beautiful. The continual alternation of hill and dale, of forests 
and romantic rocks, of furious torrents and meandering streams, 
together with the numerous lakes, render this country highly 
agreeable to the traveller. 

As we approached the province of Blenkingen, the country 
gradually became more tame, and the firs qnd pines made place 
for other trees. 'I'lie rocks were still very numerous; they did not 
indeed, consist of such vast shapeless masses as before, but were 
broken into such romantic forms that 1 could notforbear la¬ 
menting tlie want of an o])portiniity to take views of some of 
tbeni. 'riiese picturesque masses of rock extend, as I afterwards 
found, beyond Carlsci ona, till they at length terminate in a level 
and sandv counlrv m hicli continues to Ystadt. 

^ 90 

I he counti V on each side of Gtirlscrona, is one of the most pic¬ 
turesque ti acts that J know: its woods are composed of alder, 
beech, but principally of oak, which is entirely devoted to the 
use of the navy. Such is the economy employed in the use of 
this kind of wood, that all the timber consumed by the navy 
is not llic prodtice of Sweden, but part of it is imported from 
G(jrinaiiy. I hav<;, notwitbstanding, occasionally seen extensive 
forests of oak in the western parts of Sweden, but you know 
timber is only valuable when it grows near the spot where it is 
used, or where there is the convenience of water-carriage. 

About seven miles before we arrived at Cailscrona, we came 
to an extremely neat mansion, culled l5ubhelorp, which belongs 
to a native of Sweden, whfi resides there. 

We spent the greatest part of the 29th in surveying whatever 
is veniarkable at Carlscrona.—^'rhis place is, you know, the great 
and the only port for Svv|idish men of war; the'works, of which, 
durir.g many years, so much has been said, principally consist of 
the old and new docks, of which the former arc described by 
Coxe and Jhisch. 

Though the idea of hewing out of the rock a place for recep¬ 
tion and repair of sliips, was bold and grand, yet it is far sur¬ 
passed by that of the new docks. The greatest part of the latter 
as yet exist only on paper, though Coxe spoke oi' them nineteen 
years ago. Not more than a tenth part is yet completed, but 
tluTe-tweiitieths are so nearly finished, that they will he speedily 
ready for use. 

According to the proposed plan, there are to be twenty recep¬ 
tacles for the numher of ships of the line, where they art to 
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be kepi di^y and under cover. If this plan were executed in a 
manner similar to that adopted at Venice, the difliculty and ex¬ 
pence wonid not lie very great. Here, on the contrary, the sliips 
run immediately from tlie sea into these docks. It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary to erect vast works against the violence of the sea, 
to construct a solid finindution for the walls and dams, as well as 
for the spot on which the ships are to stand, and to provide the 
W'hole with gates, about forty-eight feet in breadth, and almost; 
thirty in height. The ground was quite uneven, partly covered 
*>> the sea, partly very low, and partly prcs('iiting high hills of 
granite. It was necessary to remove the latter, to till up the 
former, and to prepare the ground, 'fhe projector conceived 
the bold idea of tilling up the deep parts by covering the bottom 
with flat stones, and cementing them with {mx/olana, and this 
idea was execute*! with complete success. 

'^riie figure of the new docks is a semicircle, which is diviiled 
from the centre to the rireinnfereuce into four parts. In each 
*jf these divisions are i eceptaeh;s for live vessels, separatetl from 
one {inolher, and which can either be laid under watia oi- kept 
dry. I^ach has a <listinct gate, and a dv'tached edifice with a 
copper roof. The walls, or rather the vast dams, nearly forty 
feet thiek, are of hew'ii granite, tilled up in the middle with earth. 
The four ))rincipal divisions have oacli one cummon entrance for 
the five ships which they contain. 

Of all the four divisions only one has been completed since 
the year 17^1, and in this only, two out of tiio five docks are 
ready for use. Nothing has yet been done towards the other 
divisions, except excluding the water. The ground is partly 
granite and partb a peculiar kind of marl, w'hich is excellently 
adapted to the use of sciilptois for modelling. M. Siiderling, 
who is the. director of the works, infufnn'd me that the difference 
in the expcnce of w^orking the one or the other, was so trifling 
as to bo scarcely perceptible at the end of llio \ear. Tlie former 
is blasted, and is immediately servi<*e:ible on the .sj)ot for the 
coiistiuctiou of walls, while the latter must be dug up and cur¬ 
ried away. 

Two hundred labourers are daily employed hero during si.x 
moiulis in the yc:n-. They each receive only a schilling and a half 
(about ^^.^d.) per day, and a loaf w hich costs the king about three 
half-pence more. 'J’he reason why tli«‘se labourers receive such 
low wages, is, because they are all laud-soldiers, that is such who 
do not in general appear in uniform, but are exercised at cer¬ 
tain times. Each of them has a hut, and a small piece of land 
which is given them by the crown. 

As docks are conslriicted for no more than twenty ships of 
the line, you peic<*.ive, from that <*ircunistance, that this mu'^t he 
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the extent of the naval force of Sweden. At the jnesent mo¬ 
ment the ellicient force is considerably below lliat number. 
I’hcy have in all only TO ships of the line; most of these were 
in the lust war with Jviissia^ in which some of them received 
great damage, so that if only the serviceable vessels were to be 
reckoned, the number would be considerably reduced. The 
largest Swedish ships of the line are only of 74 guns ; of these, 
they have no more than live, and the remaining fourteen arc of 
64; that is, such as the Dnglish never place in a line of battle, 
but uhen obligid by necessity. 

The number of fiigates and small ships of war I was un¬ 
able to leiirn. Part of them lie at Stockholm, and part at 
Cjothenbiirg ; those whom 1 asked appeared unwilling to satisfy 
my curiosity on the subject. 1 then made enquiry for what in 
Pngland is called the Navy List, and which is there printed 
every month, ami instead of which, a kind of calendar, that ap¬ 
pears here annually, was given me. I there found the names of 
the officers; hut the number of ships, their names and rates, 
were jvnidenlly omitted. Mr. Coxc states the total number of 
Swedish ships of the line at (28 ; this w'as very probably correct 
at the lime, for (4ustaviis 111. was anxiously intent on the aug¬ 
mentation of his navy. 'I’he inexperienee of bis men in the ma¬ 
nagement of two lire-sbips, near Wiborg, dcslroycd a great part 
of Ills vessels, whieli were consumed : and lie was obliged to set 
lire to others, to prevent their falling into tire hands ot the l?ns- 
sians. In the piesenl war with Prance, nothh^ can be expect¬ 
ed of Sweden. Besides the iusignilieancc of her fleet, such is 
the stat«* of her finances, that she would scarcclv be able to 
equip and to man the few vessels she actually pos.s<?sscs. 
are not wanting persons who even assert that Sweden has not, 
for tin' last 80 years, been in a c.oiulilion to man her fleet en¬ 
tirely herself. 'I'here is a deficiency both of money and men. 
This coniilry contains fifty thousand square miles more tlian (ler- 
inaiiy ; and he r popu4ition does not exceed, at the utmost, 
£,700,0(K) souls. ' ' 

1 oiiec remarked, that the Dutch ships are murb more bulky 
than those of the same rate in the Paigli.sii nav\. 1 had occasion 
to make the same observation with regard to the Swedish, in 
which the difl’erciiee is still more striking. On this subject 1 
liavc been very positively contradicted, both in Sweden and Ueii- 
iiiaik ; but my eyes must deceive me very much if a Svveilish 64- 
gun ship is not as bulky and heavy as an lilngiish vessel of 74. 

in the hull of Swedish ships of war, large iron nails are used 
for purposi's in vvhieli only wood or copper are employed by the 
Phjglish. 1 had an opportunity of sei.‘iiig very plainly the reason 
vfchy tiic former metal is rejected. Some of the limbers, at cer- 
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tain distances, are occasionally taken out of the sides of the ships 
ill the dock, to ventilate the whole of the hull. On this occa¬ 
sion, 1 saw several of those iron nails extracted; they were all 
rusty, and nmst consequently corrode the wood in which they are 
fastened. 

\V c were introduced to Admiral Chapman, a venerable old 
man of 77, whose name is well known in the history of naval 
architecture. He possesses all his faculties in full %'igour; and 
has just made a trial on a large scale, of an invention, to which 
he has for some time devoted his thoughts, and w hich consists of 
an improved method of making cables.—^'I’he old Admiral speaks 
English very well. He accompanied us to Cajitain liilang, of 
the navy. 'Fhe latter is a native of I'iulaiid, and one of the best 
artiticers in ivory that J am acquainted w ith. He executes land¬ 
scapes, tigures, ships, in a word, every thing in ivory. J^very 
part is w'cll designed, and completely tinished; but, upon the 
whole, his performances want taste. Many are of the diininii- 
tive and laborious workmanship of the sixteenth century, and re¬ 
mind me of a thousand things contained in the caiiinets of arti- 
licial curiosities, which I can never sec without laineiiting the loss 
of time, and the waste of talent. JM. IJilang’s works will bear 
viewing with a microscope; but for what pur[)o.se docs an artist 
jnoduce performances which are too line to be dlsceriuid by the 
naked eye ? This man executes w'hole piclnres, and iandscajics 
with buildings, water, ships, men, and animals. 

VVe saw'the arsenal, w here M. Tretlit r sheweil ns the same 
politeness that we experienced from all the o/liecrs willi w'hom 
we hero became acquainted.—What most interested me in this 
]d:u e, was a very large manuscript map of the Isiunds before 
Cailscroiia, of which tliore cannot he loss than one hundred. 

'i lic.se, together with the shallows, piVchule the possibility of 
any hostile attack. There is only one way by which ships of war 
can enter, namely, between the Islands of AspJi and 'I’lirko, on 
which are situated the batteries of Koiigsholm and DrotningskVar, 
by whose guns the passage is couiplelel) coiumanded. There 
was formerly another entrance, wiiieli has been hiocked uj>, by 
sinking some frigat* s. 'I here i; still another entrance for small 
vessels. 

Cailscrona itself is situated on an island, or, it may be said, 
on several ; if some tietached parts, ere< U\l on very small islands, 
be ineliuled in the town. It is pretty extensive, and contains 
inaiu good houses ; but a great part oi‘ it was burned down 
about eight years .since, and many of the ruins still remain. 
'J’lie new' town-house is a very handsome structure; and the 
same might be said of the German church, which is not yet 
tinished, if the cupola, covered wilh copper, were not so low/ 
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in consequence of which, this edifice, when not seen at a dis¬ 
tance, has but a mean aftpearancc. 

That part of the town in wliich the King’s docks and the 
buildings belonging to the Adiiiirulty are situated, is separated 
from the rest of the place by a lofty stone wall. ’J'his wall is 
rcinurkablc for having been erected by the Russian prisoners, 
taken bv Charles XI1. The intention of this wsdl was, to secure 
the buildings and the harbour against any fire that might break 
OLit in the other part of the town. It has since been declared of 
no use ; and Admiial Chapman, while he commanded the port, 
ordered the upper part to be taken down, and other buildings to 
be er jclcd witli the materials. 


1 have not yet s})ok(’n of the present harbour and docks for 
the men of war. 11 w as formerly difficult to obtain a sight of 
them, but now they cannot he viewed w ithout special periiiissioii 
from the King. While we were at JSlockholm, we had applied 
to the English minisUa', through whom we hoped to obtain this 
permission ; hut he appeared so extremely unwilling, and said so 
much concerning the possibility of a refusal, that we at length 
resolved not to rmi the risk. 1 was not particularly desirous of 
seeing the iiiagaifiiies, and the other requisites of a dock-yard ; 
but 1 certainly had some curiosity losuivey the docks, which are 
hewn out of the rocks. In order to give us a view of the har¬ 
bour from willioiitj and an idea of its extent, Admiral Chap¬ 
man’s son took us lo Stubliolm; an edifice with a small tower, 
on an island, coimectetl by means of a bridge with the town. 
This was one of the most interesting scenes I saw at Curlscrona ; 
for here I surve3ed, not only great part of the liurhonr, but like¬ 
wise the road, inclosed by the mimeroiis islands of wbicli 1 have 
alreiul'N spoken. 1 likewise saw ^ery dislhictly, both the en¬ 


train es and ihe two fortresses (*f Kongsholm and DrotningskiVir. 

M. Tornquist c:ii< iilaled the population of Carlscroiia at from 
fifteen to eighlet u tiumsaiid souls; but from what I know of 


Carlscrona, and the .jnanner m which the sJwedish towns aie 


built, I cannot believe 


that it contains more than tw eive thou¬ 


sand inhabitants. 


Ysiadt, Stplanhci Q. 

Ill <)ur way from Carlscrona, we passed ihiough Carlshau- and 
Christiansladt, andvesterday evening ailived at this place. J»e- 
tweeii Carlscrona aiul Caiishain is situated a village, which exhi¬ 
bits greater opnlcnee and activity, than many of the Swedish 
towns which 1 have see n. This is Roimeby, which is seated mi 
a river, and appears to he perfectly calculated for manufactures ; 
and has a Inn hour illi a coiisideruble trade. Its situation is ex- 
tn mely picturesque ; and at one extremity of tlie place the river 
ioMiis a fall, or rather several falls, which, with the adjacent 
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houses, liuts, and water-mills, from one of the most beautiful 
views 1 ever saw. 

Christianstadt appeared to me to be a wretched, disagreeable 
place, and very diflerent from the many descriptions 1 had rwid 
of it. 1 found here none of those good houses I am ac¬ 
customed to see in the towns of Sweden, nor a shadow of that 
opulence which manuficturos generally difliise. It is, however, 
the ca[ntal of a province, and the seat of the governor. 

Ystadt is one of the middling towns of S\^ eden, and did not 
apja'ur to he quite so had as it had hecii represented. I’he har¬ 
bour, ii it at all deserves that nann', is nothing more than an 
open hav, into which rims a mole, constructed of wood and 
stone. W ithin it were lying eight or nine vessels, which, as far 
as I could obsmve, were laden only with wood. As to coni- 
iiR'ice, Ystadt certainly has none ; the retail shops may probably 
supply the place, and the iidjacent villcges. Part of the inha¬ 
bitants are employed in agriculture, and principally in the cul¬ 
tivation of com; for in in\ walks in the iieighhomhood of the 
j)lace, 1 could discover in.thing hut .stubble, some tobacco, and 
vciy little grass IuihI. 

'I'Jk - eiit country i'.a.T some gi'iillc emineneu s ; but, upon 
tlichole, is rather level. A kiiul of sea-weed, that collects 
on the coast, on which it is wa.slied by llie wave^, becomes 
putrid, and odliisis a lioriible .>itcneii, which renders walking 
on the .sca-shore extieim-ly disagiccabJe- 

V stadl i.s not a po.sl-.slation, {ml the govermnent kci j).s two 
yachts lor the aecoinniodation of travellers. '1 lu‘ pas.sage, liow- 
evei, is so little lioqiu iiteel, that t!ic days of departure are not 
fixed, and you are ahno.st entirely in the power of the post¬ 
master. According to the iving's regulations, one yacht ought 
to 1 m‘ constantly at this jilace, and aiiollier at Slralsund ; but one 
of tlicni has been bespoke 11 above a fortnight, for the Duke of 
Sudci mania, and he has not yet si't olF. 


jdyjTjai XL 


rASSAUE FROM YSTADT TO ST RALSCND.-THE IST.ANDS OR 

K5i(, l.N A M) !. I DDKNSEE.— S I ilALSL N D. - POPULATION OF 

SW 1 Ol.Sil POMliliVNIA. O RKIFSW'ALI). ANKLAM. UC- 

K Ki; Mli N DK STETTI \ PY RITZ—.SOK 1 IN .— N EU UAMAf. 

--ciiSTRIN.-litANKFUKT ON THE ODER.-ZIBICIIEN.- 

CIIOSSEN.-NAUMRMtG ON THE llOBKIl.-SAGAN.- 

liUNZLAW*.— LAUiJAN, AND THE ADJACENT COUNTRY. 

Lvl'uvn, in- SjLi'.srv, 8, 1798. 

o N the evening of the 7tli, wo set sail in one of the yachts 
Maiioned bv the Swedish goveriimcnl at \stadt for the convey- 
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ancc of passengers, and arrived al Siralsund at one in the after- 
iK>oii of the 8th, haiin^Rrme < i"hl\ -li\(? miles in nineteen hours. 
.During the last eight we eonstanth had- sight of land, for at 
daj-break the islaiul of IJiigeii appeared in view. As «e ai>- 
pioadied the nioiuli of llie Oder, it was gradually concealed by 
another, named Hiddensee. Having coasted along the latter, for 
some hours, ne again dre.w near the coast of U'ugen, between 
which and the opposite shore of Swedish Pomerania, wc wert^ 
obliged to luft up during tlie reniuiiuh'r of the time. The lun- 
rovu’st part of tlie streight between Piigen and the Continent, 
is no! above two milts over. 

What shall I say ot Siralsund And yet T < annot omit no¬ 
ticing a town vvhi<-h is eomuioni) r-oiiipuied to contain twelve or 
thirteen tliousaiid inhahitants, which pas.s«s for capital of 
Swedish l^oinerania, and has a liad(^ which far I'p'ii tinlLiiip- 
tible. ‘^Pow'aMls the sea, tliis town niake*'a v<m’> good appear¬ 
ance ; it lias seveia! hirge cluirches, two of wliich nia\ even he 
called handsome. In tin; streets, which are not k«'pl iii tin* nu>sl 
cleiuily coii{liti<in, Ihero are a great nnndiei (if g«»od houses, 
aiiioin whi«h the rosidence <if the (hweinor is particularly dis- 
tingii'.-'lit'd. 'I'lie harbour eoula.iued iiioi.* vessels tiam 1 have 
been latelv accustomed to >-ee iiianv oi ili*. {‘"t*s ol Sweihui and 
Denmark, e\cc[uiug those of Sl.a i.oojea, Cojx'nhageii, and 
CjollnMilmrg. 

JNl. Ilulten, profis.-'or of inaiheir.atirs aiid a.stridiomv at 
Cirietswald, m the Calendar for Sweihsh Pomerania and iiiigen, 
lor 17 }) 8 , states their total population in 17.')'^ at souls. 

t>f these, .‘30,770 reside in the towns of Pomerania ; 14S7 at 
Bergen; ilo I at Gar/ ; j2,08 j in the country and villages of 
Pomerania ; in tht; eoimtiy and villages of Riigon ; and 

'2370 men, woimm, and ehildien, belonging to the soldieis in 
garrison; by which the P'rofessor undouhtediv means at Stralsund. 
'‘riie pojmlalion of the last mentioned town, CNelusivc of the 
trnriisoii, he lixes at 1(J,()07 ; that ot Grtilswald, at 340'.'3 ; of 
W’olga.st at .‘]4y0 ; and of Barth at .‘Jl 43. 

Straisund has, vou know, ever been a fortilied town. Dining 
the last reign, the works were repaired and greatly improved, 
particularly towards the sea, so that it is now considered as 
very strong place. 1 understand but litlh. of foililications, though'. 

J have seen a gri’at number, most of wliich were constructed hv 
'V auban : but'l think that on the land-side Stralsimd is far iiile- 
rior in slieiigth to many other fortilied towns, and that it would 
not be able to hold out long against a siege, conducted in the 
modern manner. 'Phe town-house of Stralsimd is a singular, 
beautiful, (iolhic edilice, in a peculiar and veiy exliaoidinaiy 
stylo. 

ijwedish Poinerauia i'*, on tiic whole, superior to what the 
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traveller would expect ; llie soil is not wia had, and far 
less sandy than other provinces in the same latitude. 'Mie 
villages make a verv good appearance, and possihU llu- iinprt's- 
sion iniglit he more favoinahle, hecauso I have been for some 
time accustomed to those of Swe<l«'n, 

We anived in the forenoiui of the |)th, at (h iefsuald. a vcjy 
pretty and pleasing town. 'J’he chnn hes, the priin ipal bui’dmi:'* 
bcloicjitig to the uni\ersity, and a great number t)f puu'ife house.s, 
art' iis|)ielahle ( dilices, and the whole protlin’es an agiacahh' ef¬ 
fect. "^rhe uni\('i>ity appeals to he lht'i«a'«t imporiant pari id 
tiic town; and I am told thai the nnnihir of stodin's m <-onsi- 
d iahl\ lieiow «.ne bundled, h seems, h<i'\e\er, not to he iieg- 
Ji'Cti'd h\ ill. go,ei:inient ; and aiiionu other ihings, I ionnd » 
fohiehh \'ll''I \, the ( ' ii-t loi id which, at least, Ivjoks li'- 

inarkaol- well Snips can conn up a";'far as the town, hi-tweeit 
iiliichaii .IK hiol.oiir [ pi'rcineda considciahji e.unihi'r. 
•.ariotis si/es. C’!i, e to tin- town an' salt-works, wIik'Ii an- said 
*o l)e Ma\ piodnetiie, though the hnildiiies ju wliitii ll.c salt is 
prepared aii' hut small. 

\i (' arrived tin' same < vi'iiing at .\iikl'ini, tlie liist l*rnj».sian 
town, cle.M' to t'-e lioiitu is. Ill tins plaei \ou pi-rct !\e great 
hustle and aitiiii, , .nnl I tlu.e saw a LTiealer nimiher of ships 
tliaii I found main o| the ihoiuiot the imddhng towns of 
Swideii; and the whole pn seids a moeh more pleasing a'ptil 
than main other small towns in the riii.-'-i. ii dominions. 

e lell Aiilvlam on the lOth ; and had .scarcely pioceedeil ten 
mill's before liic iucri'tising sands reminded us in what piovnice 
W(' were. 'I his load constant!\ unis along in the \ieinit\ of tht 
sea, or lalher of that biancli of it called the rii.che llafl, 
ihongli the traveller seldom obtains a sight of lliewatci. ,At 
noon w'('leaelied I ekeiniiiiide ; a ph'asing town, with a poit, 
and some trade. W c llieii paisseil tlnongli exten-ive woods, 
piincipalK of fir, and a sands eountis, and in lived at the village 
vd I’alkenwaldc, wlieie we passfil the night. 

Iilai|v on the moinlng of the lllh, we pron tded to Stettin; 
a vi'iy handsome, and^ what is very laie in this eomifiv, a veiy 
livelv place. It eonliiiii.sa gnat nmnher of vciv ihgiuil hon:.es, 
and sviiiie that, in maii> towns, would he dciiomitialed palaces, 
’^riie ( Mer rims tiuougli the town, and foims the port, vvhieh, 
like that of Magdeburg, is heaiitifulK pic Hire-rjiie. I’he river 
is here tolerable dei p, and vessels, which tlu' haibour ol‘ Stial- 
siiiiil IS capable of iidinittiiig, caujnocced a ^ higii as this place. 

The country loimd Istettin is cliarmiiig ; and the lofty shore 
wliicli borders the Oder on one side, aifoids delightful views. 
We received no small gratification fioni a walk we took to 
a fort, wiiicli, with some other works, coveis the town, in thfe 
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river, which now M’ideiis anrl now contracts its current, are seve¬ 
ral islands, both above and below the town, which increase the 
charms of the pn^sjicct. In a won!, Stettin and its vicinity, its 
commerce, the aii of chccrtuJness and vivacity which everywhere 
prevail, conlrihuto to render it worthy of more attention than 
our plan would permit le- to bestow. 

Stettin conJains aiines(juare ; in which is a pedestrian statue 
of Frederic II. in a modern uniform. ^I'hc workmanship is ex¬ 
quisite (I b('iicve by Schudow); and tlje artist has jiidicioiisly 
broken the stillness of the dress, bv a mantle thrown behind. 
The popuialioii of Stettin, im liidiniv the suburbs and other 
structures belonging to the town, is computed at GG,0(X); in 
%vhich number the iniiitury, eonsihling of about oOOO persons, 
arc comprehended. 

liCaviug Stettin on the 12th, we proceeded to I*vrit\, tucnlv- 
three miles; and lhen<-e to Soktin, fourteen mih s. Soklin is 
an i!isig!!i(icant place, sltnalcrf on a small lake. 

The distance from Soktin to .\eudanini is fourteen mil<'s; 


and IVtmi the Jatt(*r place to Ciistrin, nine miles. 7’hc situation 
of this fortress is remarkable, and ralhei uncommon. 'Fhe bed 


of the Oder is so flat, and the adjacent country so low, that the 
liver here extends itsi lf in such a manner as tf) assume the form 


of a small laki*, on which (mstrin :ip|'>< avs to float, i know not 
that I ever saw a nion* .■-anrly liaet tiian llsat to the north and south 
of IVankfnrt on the Ddi r. If vonr carriage be In avy, tlic 


wheels sink afoot t1c(>p in tlie .sand ; tlie horses proceed at a slow 
pace, and are obliged to slop every ten minutes, to recover their 
alrength, aiul to lak(* breath. 

I'raukfuit »)ii the Oder, thougli a town of eoii&iderable iin- 
pojtan.ce, on account of its commerce and its fairs, has nothing 
very attractive for a stranger, wlio si’cksto make no acquaintance 
with llio inhabitants, among wiiom are said to be many inlen st¬ 
ing persons. We walked about the streets, and were inueli 
ph'ased at the sight of^many large and respectable edifices, and 
the view of the river from the bridge. In honour of Klcisl, 
whom 1 still consider as one of our first-rate poets, I went to 
see tlie simple monument creetctl to his memory by the free¬ 
masons ; and with similar sensations 1 beheld the place where 
the generous l?riuce of Brunswick perished in the attempt to res¬ 
cue a fellow-creature frfJin a watery grave. The spot is distin¬ 
guished by a beautiful munuineiit wkitf' nimhlf* f \i :iw siftrr- 
wards conducted to a church, where tVe humane act is comme¬ 


morated by a painting. It is from the pencil of Rode ; who 
forgot that, though the persons represented are common jicople, 
there was no necessity to desei ibe them as coarse, rude, and 
ilUfavuured, and that the figure of the Prince wanted no such 
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contrast. Without the Curjise of tlie latter, it would resemble it 
peasant scene by sonic artist of the Flemish school. For the 
rest, Rode’s disagreeable grey-green colouring appears lo me to 
be more striking in this picture tiiua in many other of his pruiluc- 
tions which 1 ha\e seen. 

After rambling about two hours in Frankfurt, we again set oft', 
and had to cross another dreary desert of sand, so that we were 
seven or eight hours in reaching Zibichen, a wri’tchcd village, 
about fourteen miles from Frankfurt. Wc then proceeded about 
the same distance to Crosseii, where, though wc had eight 
horses, wc arrived late at night. 

From Crossen we went, on the loth, to Naiimburg on the 
Bober, the road still leading through a sandy country, which c.\- 
tends a considerable way into Silesia. 'Flic face of the country, 
liowever, gradually improves, the villages have a better appear¬ 
ance, and the population increases; in a word, many things an¬ 
nounce to the ti uveiler that he is no longer in the margra\uto of 
Brandenburg. 

Naumhurg is a small town, agreeably situated on an eminence. 
At its foot lies Christiaiisladt^ a place with a much more pleasing 
appearance, and separated from the former only liy tlie Bober, 
which here forms the boundary between Silesia and J,ower 
Lnsatia. 

Though wc, this day, travelled but twenty-eight miles, yet it 
was night before wc reached Sagan, a pretty town, which, witii 
the whole lordship, belonged to the Duke of Courland (since 
dead.) We went out the next morning to view the town, and 
some of the churches, of which two are very large, and richly 
ornamented. Wc were desirous to inspect the diicul palace, an 
c.\tensiv(‘ and stately eriilice, hut were informed that the Duke 
had strictly forbidden it to be shewn. 

The distance from Sagan to Bunzlau is twenty-eight miles. 
Butizlaii is the most liv(;l\ , tlie most agreeable, and the most po¬ 
pulous, of the smaller Silesian towns that I have yet seen. The 
number of inhabitants exceeds 4(XJ0. The trade in cloth, earthen¬ 
ware, and other articles, procures them an independence, which 
appears in various ways. 

An execrable road conducts from Bum:lau to Lnuban, a dis¬ 
tance of nineteen miles; but yet the country is not only inter¬ 
esting, but at times even picturesque. As you approach Lauban, 
every thing shews that you are entering the land of industry, 
'i'iie view of the town from this side ^ charming, and 1 might 
almost say grand. 

That tract of Silesia, between Crossen and Lauban, is, on tJic 
whole, an agreeable, tolerably populous, and well rulti\iited coun¬ 
try. The villages arc in general superior to those of Biawleii- ■ 
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burg, and in all the small towns throiigli which 1 have passed, 
there appears a certain degree of independence and case. To 
judge of Silesia in general, from the sixty orscveiitv miles through 
which [ have travelled would haid to a very erroneous ©j)iiiion 
of that rountiy. This tract, though superior to many of the 
south-eastern parts, cannot however be compared, either for soil, 
cultivation, ov industry, with those provinces that are situated be¬ 
tween l:])per Jjusatia, Jioheinia, Cilatz, and IJreslau. The soil 
of that part which I have traversed is too sandy to aft'ord a sufli- 
cienl rtanuncration for the tr>il of the husbandman; and the peo¬ 
ple, who ar<* piiin ipally Catholics, seem to possess neither the 
vivacity, the activity, nor the industry, which distinguish the in- 
iiahitanls of those parts situated in the vicinity of the (Siant 
Mountains. 

A great part of tlio I7th, and the whole of the ISlh, I spent 
in surveying 1/anhan, anrl the adjacent country. 'J’lie latter cx- 
ci'cded iny expectation-^, though they were pretty high. What 
lovfly vallics, Tilled with houses, trees, and inliahitants ! It re- 
.senihles some portions of the Ihvgehirgc, in Saxony; but in tin* 
latter, the forms rif the counti’v are not so pleasing, the fore¬ 
ground is not so mild, so fertile, and so fall of trees ; and the 
distant mountains are not so lofty. The iionsis stand detached, 
each being snrronnded hy its little nn ailow , kiteheiwgarden, and 
ordiard; so that the villages, wliiih arc aelnallv large, oeeujiv a 
vast extent of ground. I’hc Qneis, a small but lively streuni, 
windn through the vallics. and animates the landscape. Here 
von hear the shuttle of the weaver, whose linen is eoiiveye.l to 
the remotest parts of the earth ; there the eloliiier In hanging his 
vvoi k on the tenters ; and yonder the brilliant vvlnb- t,i liio hleacli- 
ing-grouiKl forms a striking contrast with the licsli vt rilurc of 
the trees and the turf. 

[ am likewise delighted with the town itself. Lanban i.s vei v 
clean, principally con.strncted of stout', contains a gieal niiinher 
of huge and respectjjihle houses, and, wiiat is still imne, it is imt 
Ko dcadtus most of the Silesian tewns oi tlu' middling class, it 
i.s remarkable enough, that veryf(;W’ peiwons liavt*an\ idea of the 
number of inhabitants in the town in wbich tluw tin m.selvt's ie> 
.side. Biisching fixes the population of Laulian :it 8<)00 s(/uls ; 
but this is evidently over-rated. [ inailc cnrpiiry on tliislnad of 
several intelligent iinn, one of whom iin'iitioned 4t5UO; anotin r 
between 4 and .5(JGC); and a thiiil gave a difli rent slatt'inent. .At 


length a magistrate of the place, who as.snreil me that hi.s ofllcial 
situation idlmth’d him the means of being collect, staled it to be 


5,b‘00; and tins number corresponds wIih the obscivationi? \\lii».h 
J[ had myself un oppojtunity of making. 
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L \ C U RS10N TO M r,FFERS DoK F.— M Alt K LI S S A.— S CH \V E RTA . 

-AV I E(i A N I)S 1 11A L.— M E FF V. RS DO RF.- T / FKJ, FICr II TE.- 

F Rl E D L A X D IN BOHEMIA. R EI B E R S DO I.' V. Z I r'l' A V - 

THE OYWIN.--1IERRNHUTI1.-THE BRETHREN'S HOUSE. 

-THE sisters’ house.— THE SYNOD OF THE UNITY.—■ 

I. A N n S K R t) N K.— C: 6 U 1.1 I' Z.-NATH E.-T H 1>: M O U N T A I N S 

O F K 6 N I G S H A A' N .-M A N U F A C T U It F. S O K U V V E R L U S A 1’ I A. 

Ji» 15 V N, iicpfrmficr '*7. 

w b) hired a Hgiit carriage at Laiiban, and, taking Mitli us 
only one servant, set oft’ on tlie ISth for Aleft’ersdorf, about foiir- 
t(!en miles distant. I was particularly struck nith the town of 
I^Iurklissu, which appears to be crowded with inliabitants. J5e- 
fore every second house is displayc-d a sign, denoliiig some 
tradesman or artisan. The district round this little town is one 
of the inu.st populous in the Elector of Saxony's dominions. 
I'arther on we came to the village of Schweila, than which no¬ 
thing can be imagined more )>icturesqne and more poetical. It 
IS situated on the declivily of a narrow' loinuntic valU:y, througli 
which meanders a small stream, that furnis numerous cascatles. 

As 1 am fond of walking, 1 frequently a\ail myself of some 
pretext for cnieiing the cottages of the counliy-people, that 1 
may have an opportunity of set'ing their inteiior, as well as the 
manners of their inhabitants. iJuving aiTi\ed at a place wiiere 
tw f) roads meet, and the carriage being at a considerable distance 
beliiiul me, 1 was at a loss wliich to takji*, and therefore stepped 
mt(» the neare.''t hoii>e to enquire. Jinmediately on opening the 
door, a great number of instruments caught my eye. It was 
the hmnhlc habitation of one of those mechanics, whom almost 
all mountainous countries produce, and who aie, in general, 
their own instructors. The niun possessed a certain polish ; hi.s 
(•xterior was that of a peasant, and every tiling 1 saw in his cot¬ 
tage * \ae(ly corresponded with his station, i was ullerwards in- 
fonm d, that besides this man, there were two other meeliumcs 
m the .same \jlluge, who displayed great ingenuity. I likewise 
.snv at the mansion of M. Von Cjersdorf, a large closet, full of 
jusfj uments made at Schwerta, which belong to him. 

Jbiriijg the last lialf hour we pas.sed through a thick wood, and 
as soon as wt; liad cleared it, our eyes were struck with an en- 
ehanting view, which 1 .shall coiiteni inyselJ with mentioning, 
v\ ithout attempting to describe it. It is, however, one of the 
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most splendid and iiiagnificent 1 ever bclicld. IL is sublime^ and 
yet so mild^ that it forcibly reminded me of the more happy 
plains of Geneva and t-ombardy southwafd of the Alps. Here 
lies the village of Wicgandsthal, and the Castle of JNlefFersdorf, 
and a hamlet, the remotest houses of which border on the first 
acclivity of the Tafelfichte. These form the fore-ground of the 
rich, lovely, and sublime picture. M. Von Gersilorf, the pro¬ 
prietor of these places, is a gentleman of extensive knowledge; 
who appears to live in the enjoyment of genuine philosophic 
tranquillity, and devotes his attention to the arts and sciences. 
Ilis collection of physical and mathematical instruments is very 
valuable ; and his cabinet of mineials is said to be one of the most 
select of any possessed by private individuals in Germany. 

The Tafelfichte is productive to its very summit, and is covered 
with grass and trees. In many, even of the highest parts, it is 
swampy ; this is likewise the case vvilh the mountains of Ireland 
and W ales. Before we reached the top we came to a stone, 
which Ls the boundary of Lusalia, Silesia, and Bol.ciuia. When 
you have arrived at the summit, the view is by no means so ex¬ 
tensive as you were led to expect, because the inuniitain is not 
pointed at the top, but broad amlllat. Box-trees grow upon it 
to " considerable height. Its elevation above the surface of the 
St! i.;, :!t;o'-ding to M. Von Gersdoif, 3345 Paris feet; so that 
it is not so iiigh as ibc rielitelberg, near \^'lescllthaI, on the fron¬ 
tiers of Saxony and Bohemia, whose height according to the 
same authority, is 3731 feet. 

Wo liad not proceeded two miles from Meffersdorf when wc 
arrived at the frontiers of Bohemia, ami entered the small tow'ii 
of Neustadt, were 1 immediately perceb ed that vve were nei¬ 
ther ill Lusutia nor Silesia. Its filth and poverty formed a striking 
contrast vv ith the tow ns find villages of Lusatia, vv here the poorest 
cottage presents an appearance of cleanliness, wliieh attests the 
comfortable situation of its inhabitants. 

^Ve next arrived at I’riedland, a small tovMi, somcvvliaf 
superior toithe preceding, and on an eminence in the vicinity of 
vvliicli is situated tlie stately mansion of the Count of Claram 
Gallas. Its arcbitccUire is in the style of the middle ages ; and 
it is crowned with a lofty tower, which, as well as the chivalrous 
appearance of tlie whole structure, produces a good effect. This 
aiieient and lofty castle having, however, been found inconve¬ 
nient, a modem inansiuii has been erected just below it. 'I’lic 
view from the highest part is line, and rather striking ; for, on 
one side, the declivity of the hill is almost perpendicular. .l)u- 
ying the first half of the niirty Years’ War, the celebrated W’allen- 
.steiii imssessed this lordship: and in 1(334 it became the property 
of the house of Gallas. 
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iliiviiig proceeded four m'des farther, we again entered I'ppcr 
L.n$*dtia, utid soon arrived at lieibersdorf, the principal residi'ncc 
of Count JiinMedel. I’hc mansion, erected by the present 
Count, is large, and in a good style ; and the interior is elegant 
and eonveiiient. It contains a valuable library ; but i wasdisa|>- 
pointed of seeing the treasures of art preserved here, because 
the family was not at Heibersdorf. 

Reibersdoif is about four miles from Zittan. Gorlitz, l>u- 
dissin, and Zittau, in Lusatia, and Chemnitz, Freyberg, Naum- 
l>nrg, and Pluueii, in Saxony, are the best, tlie most important 
and pleasant ton ns in tbe Kicctor of SaxoiiyV dominions, ex¬ 
cepting Dresden and J.A-ipzig. In its architeeture, Zittan im»st 
resembles the latter. A great number of large and stately edi- 
liees seem rather to announce the residence of a prince, than a 
inaiuifacturing town. Many of the lionses, however, which were 
burned dm ing the Seven Years’ War, still lie in ruins, and in that 
state they v ill long remain, because the towm is rather thin of in¬ 
habitants. The principal c'liureli is n<»t coiii[)leted, and yet coti- 
eiderable sums have been already expended in repairs, because 
the steeple is so badly constructed that it sinks, and carries the 
bodv of the ehiirch along with it. 

Zittan, ill regal d to its trade and manufactures, is one of (lie 
most onportant towns in (he Saxon dominions, its situation, on 
the frimtiers of Bohemia, in omotes a considerable trade wilii that 
country; and its linen niamifacturcs are equal in produce t<» 
those of any other town in Upper Lusatia. Since I was at 
Zittan, a neat and connnodions theatre has been erected there. 
Some of the w'ealtliy inhabitants .snb.seribed for shares ; the re¬ 
quisite ninnber of snbsci ibers w as soon completed, and a coiivc- 
iiioiit situation was jnua liased for the cddice. The country 
round Ziltau is iincoimnonly beautiful, and affords delightful 
view’s. 

()n the COlli w'c made an excursion to the Oywin, a work 
partly of art, and still more of nature, at w hich 1 was asto¬ 
nished. it is an insulated, and almost perpeiuliciilur crag, a con¬ 
siderable way up whose side is situated a modent church, and 
whose snminit is crowned with the ruins of a very ancient con¬ 
vent. Close (o the foot of the inoiiiilaiii is the habitation of the 
schoolmaster, who likewise holds the appointment of Cicerone 
of the place, wliicli his wife tokl me w’as the most profituble part 
of his office. JYom this house, a flight of line stone steps, 
partly placed there, and partly liewii out of the natural rock, eoii- 
tluct to a small church, W'herc a clergyman, who resales at tlic 
distance of four niilc^, ofliciates. C)iie side of this church w 
^ewn out of the rock. W'e continued useeiidiiig by steps to a 
floor, w hich cuts oft’ all access to the uj)per part of the mpuun 
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fain, so that not even a dog can gt t up or down, 'flie ruins of 
the convent, as well as of llie aiieient castle which is said to have 
existed prior to it, are extremely beautiliii. The church, which 
i» partly eon.stnlcted of square stones, and partly hewn out of the 
rock, IS likewise vny handsome. The village, and the scenery 
roumlthe Ovwin, an; liighl\ romantic. 

We left Zitlaii rally on the iiioiniiig of the '2'2d, and xveiit to 
llcrnihnth, vhieh is situated on the high road to Liibau, being 
about seven miles distant from that place, and nine from Zittau. 
1 bad time, alter our ai rival, to pay several visits ; after which 1 
■went to the evening-meeting, which consisted of a long lecture 
nut of the Old Testament. 'I’he language appeared to me to be 
so peibjiicuous and inu lligible, and at the sume time so manly 
and so pure, that 1 w'cs al a loss to conjerluie wlnt tianslaliuii it 
< oiild be, till tlie minister cam(‘ to a passage, which, I was sure, 
was not to be found in the Ol ' eslanient. I was allerwards in¬ 
formed, that what I had iK'aid wa> not a translation, but onlv uii 
<’xtract, in which every thing objecuonable ami obscene, cveiy 
tiling that does not corres}>ond with onr manners, idea;*, and 
piiiiciples, has be(*n oinilti'd. 1 sliall say imdiing emicerning the 
allrartions of llie 4li\ine wc)rsliip of the i Icrrnlmdicrs, nor of the 
iligniried simplieity which pervades it, because those tilings aie 
.HO universally known. 

On llie C.id we surveved ail that strangers geneially see at lliis 
place, and I iiiust eonless that evi rv thing loll short of my cxpect- 
ntiuns. It was jMobahiv iny own laull. Ihit we Saxons have 
been aceustoined from <iur eliihlliood, to hear so much coiiceni- 
ing llcrruhulh, and the prodiiclioiis of ils iii!:abitants, that w e 
form extravagant ideas, which it is iinpo.Hsibic for them to answer. 
Hermhuth is not a handsome place, nor has it that air of (xti eme 
ueatuess and cleanliness whieji we areaccustomeil to expect, innn 
'•every thing connected with tlie sect, and for which Chiistiansfcld, 
in Sleswick, is partimilarl) liislinguishcd. ^lost of the buildings 
are small and insignilicaiit. 'J’he lionsis of several persons of 
rank, and some of the IraideMncn, are, how ever, ver) neat. The 
residences of Count Jfeiiss, and of the loid of the manor, arc 


large and elegant. The place is small, and is said not to contain 
more than ‘JOOO inlmbiunils; but it Is graduallv increasing. 

'I’lie IJretlircn’s llmiso, tliat is, the house inhaliited bv tin 
iiimiarricd men, and where they all work lor the gi lu val benefit 
of the socict), has a mean rqqu araiice, both inti inallv and e.x- 
ternallv. 'rhev.havo their common dormilorv and rctcctory ; but 


there are tables at dilVorent prices, winch each is al lilierty tiv 
chusc, according to his ta^te and ahiiitii's. ^losl ol them aie 


iirtisatis ; and tin* cm * ilciice of llMirwork consists maccitain 
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are on tlic wliolc better than those mamifactiireil in oilier |)luees, 
they are necessarily dearer. 

Ill the Sisters’ I louse evi'iy ihiiiw appeared to me to be on a 
better looting and a more exteiisivi* scale. 'I he exterior is more 
respectable, the acconimodaticms are snpciior, and the whole 
has a neater ami more phasing appearance. This is tlie habi¬ 
tation of the niiiiiarried sisters, who are subject to regidalious 
perfectly similar to those «>t the brethren. 

What made the most impression on me. was the. I)iir\uig- 
t^iotiiid, which is situated on an eminence, commanding the linest 
prospect of any in the vicinilv of llcrrnhulh. it forms an ex¬ 
tensive square, inclosed h\ a hmlge, and intersected byalhw's; 
over each grave is placed ;i (ial stone reeortling tlu' name and 
native couiitrv of the <leceasid, togt'llicr with the vear in whieli 
ho tcu’ut honiCy or, as it is more frequi'iiUy expressed, /I*// a<iU'Cp. 
The graves in the piineipai line, nearly in the centre ol tlii.s 
C'lound, vveic paiticniaily inteiesling to me ; tln v c ontain persons 
trom every countiy in Lunequ*, and I iniiiht almost sav front 
every part of the wot Id. Dii the most c levated point of this 
burving-grouiul a kind of pavilion or small woodcai tower lia.s 
been erc'cted, the view from vvhieh is extremely heantifnl. 

J^o vou know that the dirc'etor.s of all the congregations of 
the Ivvangelieal Ihc^thrcii in the world, i<'idc'in a village two 
iiiiles from thi.s |>la(e.' It is called Heitlielsiloi t, and is hy right 
the birth-place of tlu‘ c'ongregatioii, h*i it wa.s llit'ie that Count 
ifiii/eiidorf collected tin* liist Moravian hretliren. 'riiese di¬ 
rectors are called the I'nitv's J^lders’ Coufcieiice, uliicli is 
generally composed of from twclvi* to fouiteen persons, w1k> 
never have any fixed jilace of n'icleiiee. ’I’hese govern tliu 
whole fiateniily with niilimiled povver dm mg a cc‘itain number 
ofyi'ars, at tiie tiui of vvhieii :t .synod, cumpt^sed ot depiitic::> 
from tlie congregalioiis in every pait of tli<‘ world, is laid, and a 
new Elders Confircnie ap{H)inled. ’Ilie members of this 
conference constantly remain together, and the atfairs of tiie 
Ciiity occupy iluar whole attention. In this conference the 
Ciermaii nation appt ais to [lo.S'.cs.s the same [tic ponderance as 
the Italian in the Colli'ge c'f Cardinals; indeed, 1 am infuiiued 
lh.it all the incmhers of the present are ( iermaiis. 

We left lleiinimtii in the afternoon <-f the CiJd, and after 
a'-cending the; J.andskioiie, the view lus'ii which is exquisitcdy 
delightlul, v\e proceeded to Cidiiit/. 'J lie sceia rv aioimd this 
place is not without its he antica, but it is far inferior to that 
ill tlie neiglilxiurlioocl c)f Luu'.-an and Zitt'in, and the place itself 
has n<»l the clieeifiil appc-arai ce of the latter. We here savv 
and heard (he celcbratecf oigaii, wiiali, next to that^ot flarlcin, 
is cci tainly the finest that I know of iii Tuiope. At the liduse • 
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of M. Nathe, an able artist^ we saw some good drawings, whicfi 
were interesting to me because liny rcjue&ciitcd remarkublc 
scenes and views, of tiiese purls. 

After dinner we went to Kdiiig.shayn, a village uboul four 
miles from . (jldrlilz, where we procured a guide to accompany 
tis to the mountuiiKs called uiier the name of the village. The&o 
mountains arc composed of vast masses of granite, on one of 
which lias been erected a lofty coliiinn of the .same kind of stone 
to the memory of Al. V'oii Sehuchmann. 'I'his geiitleinaii, the 
last of his name, '^vas the pru})rietur of Kuuigshayii, wliieh now 
belongs to Ills widow', by whom the castle, though not inliabitcd 
by her, is kept in tolerable repair. I procured admittance into 
tills editice, because 1 was diisirons to obtain a sight of liach’s 
cclebiated drawing, known by the inscription of Kuyu f AfiKai'tx, 
which was in sucli n ipiest, that the artist was himself obliued 
to make several copies of, it tliat may in fact be considered 
so many originals. For one of these lie received .‘500 rix-dollais. 
It was probably this circuinslaiice that induced Aludaiu \ on 
Schaelimaiui to give a fur greater sum for her drawing, which 
is said to Iiave been the lii st of lliat subjext executed by Hacli. 

Alo doubt can be entertained concerning llic origin and sin¬ 
gular appearaiu e of the masses of granite on these moiintniiis. 
The\ are the last loiimaiits of mountains still more lofty, the 
whole of which have beeiideslrovcdiNceptiiig thescharder musses, 
that havv* long with.stooil the ravages of time. But a great jiart 
of these iiiust ha\e been deslroved, as is obvious from the 
fragiiietits of the >uiue kiiul of stone which lie scattered around. 

(.)u the road from CJdilit/ to Kbnigshayii is situated the once 
€»‘lebral»;d liolv Si'pulehre. Since llic original has been de- 
<'lared a production of later times, the copy cannot be particularly 
intCMestiiig. It is no doubt, an exact representation of that 
whicli was shewn in Balestine, in the 15lh century. The hgurcs, 
the decorations, in a word, every thing belonging to it i.s desti¬ 
tute of taste, and beuis the iinprcssioii of the worst style of the 
middle ages. 

'^riie country between Gbrlitz and Lauban is not so fruitful 
and pleasing as those parts of Upper Lusatia which lie ncarei 
the Giant iMouiitaiiis. You alternately meet with lir-woods, 
sand, and corii-lields, and the population, though considerable, 
is inferior to that of the more mountainous districts. 

There are few tracts in Germany which afford a greater 
variety of more interesting objects, within the compass of an 
excursion of six or seven days, tli:.n that w'c have just traversed. 
Here you liiid scenery always beautiful and sometimes sublime, 
an abundant population, opulence, fertility, a highly cultivated 
country, three or four haudsunie towns, several charming geur 
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yViucii’s scats, and au iiidu'>l!oiij and ingenious raco of in- 
Ijahitants. ' 

linen manufacture'^ of lai-'titia are on the d. eline, and 
lljcy ha«re sn.slaiiied coiisuierabie jnjiirv fiom the jne'^ent war. 
Cjrea; quantities of their etmnnodilies wane foriiiorly e.\j)orl'’d 
to Spam and Souili AmeriiM. 'yiie giiieral use of eolton-stulK, 
Mlneii have in main inst.iuee.s mm pod the place t>f linen--, lias not 
a iitlie conirihiited to this <le«-;n. The cloth-nianiifm-iuies are 
another luaiu-h <.»f iiHimtr\ which has lone; hciai sucei'-'sfnily 
rmliiatcd ni l.matia, and <'speci.ili\ at(j.-ihi.. \\ iduii die l.ist 

lenytar.-con-jidci.iole improveiiM nts have hei ii mad;', parucniariy 
ill the qnahtv of the articles, h{>t!i hy the increased aileniion to the 
bleed of shci'p anti tin’ imj'oitulion ofSpanisb ranis. 


i.i:iT::ii xiir. 

> ■ " n cntvM L\i n\N among iiik gmnt Mot \ r.\iNs oi-' 
bi 1,1 SI A.—<; 111',! 1 i'l’.Mi r.nti.—o i; i.i 1 1 r,.Nsi i.i sn i use li¬ 
ne nt;. — wAllM nut NN.—-M. ei:|•.f-l,’s vi rnioi.-woiiKs. 
—'nn: i vi.ls oI' /. vcki.n and Ki riii;!,.—riir, ni:vv 
nvini..— rn(-i sn o’-v'Cirs. —-'ni r. cui.m’ wiinr.i..-- 
sci! i; i:ic,i;sn a i . — s ton non c. — -si iMinr, — s i r.i ns ki- 

-K VOl/s MOD!!, OI* T;! !•; (.1 \NT Mol N’lM\.S.- 

ni rii’A S( iiM .inr.iu'.jtt;.—i.-wnsin r.— I'lii; con- 

A i.N r Ol’ t.niSsAV'.- ADl.KS HAt 11,-W AI.DKN Ul-'lic.— 

if ni> i\..,N s'l r i \.—St It WEI b viT/.— i'll E Z'tr. r e \ nr, nc. 

JI;:' : A I , :>;/ tl, .'uli'n 

Lai;!'‘ni we proeceded to < ireii'ienbeig, (iiiic’ nilh’s) 
till jr-di a \er, inU ;estliie eonniiv, wl.ieii eoiiiinie s llu’saim’as 
lai a- i iiiscliiitae', a dislan; e of inneti'eif niilt s, oi oecome-- still 
inoi'’iiit'-i eiijiiy on :;c'’oni!! ol'its jnerea-ed popniatnci. ()n the 
whole way I saw a eriail iiuniber of laree, )pii!ous vdlages; th..' 
coinilijM.as hieiilv cnllivatc d, and level', viinae per<'( !V( d liae s 
of industrv. I'or the iiisl ,'.teee the load was liad, improves 
as von piiiccetl. 

(iieifti iihcig is a s'naii, ’out lively raid aereeahle town, full of 
bustle a d. aeliviiv. Us inhabitants ai*' piineip-alls <'inj)l<)}ed in 
the inaniii n I’lrt, o* |j u u. 'i'lie ec.slle of tU eid. n -leln, aliont two 
mill .s 'O' l.'ie rieiit (,t rl e roatl leatl.iig to lln.si tdii ig, has a erand 
and ioi'i;mt',c, situation on a hill, \vhie!', lliougii not vuv Ingh, 
eomniic.ids a chariiniig piospcct. 

llii-elil)crg has a prciihar situation, sucli as I leave not .seen 
any V.here else. Jh-ing .sunonntlt;<l by a great nnniher oi bills, 
its vicinili, presents a variety of prospeels, whieli give a ihstniet 
cliaraeter to eacli particular walk. -Vll the adjacent eoiintrv is ■ 

iv j r r s E n.] e 
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cxtroini'ly popuUiii.-i, hut the tuwn itself is snid not to conlam 
7oOO souls. It is the residence (jf niany wealthv tiii(iesmeu, and 
is considered as the first commercial town in Silesia, after firC)- 
lull. It contains among other things, a large sugar-n.linei y, in 
which thirty-riglit prisons arc constantly emphned. 

Wc left Hirschberg on the lJ7th, and proceeded to Sclireihers- 
liau, a village about ten miles distant. I'our miles Irom lllrseh- 
herg }ou come to Wannbiunn, a small place in whieli the 
principal residence of Count Schafgotseh is situated. Almost 
the whole of t’lis part of the country belongs to this nobleman, 
whose domains extend half way to Sclnniiileberg, and on the* 
Ollier side to iMctieisdorf aiul the iSa.xon frontieis. W arinhrnnn 
has for some years been celebrated on acconnl ol its watm s})ving, 
which is said to afford great relief in paralytic eases. 1 was 
informed that during the sninmor llu re were never less than 
dOO strangers at this place. Its .silnalion and the adjacent coun¬ 
try are truly chaining. At the exiiemity of the village of Sehrei- 
bershaii are ISJ. Jbeil's \itiiol-woiks, whicli arc on many accounts 
worthy of notice. 1 am informed that tliis was the first esta- 
blislumnt of tlic kind in liie rru‘«siandouiinionf-, and that it has 
.still but one rival. 'Ihe annual produce of this inamifaetory is 
about 300 tons. 

ImiiK'dialely after (uir arriiul at Sidire/lx'ishan, we hired a 
guide to eonduet to the tails tif {hi* Zaekin and Kiicliel.— 
These are two small .streams, each el which forms a chariniiig; 
fall, whieli to persons who lane iievrr li.sited Switzeiland nin.st be 
very interesting; but tliev lamnoL be <'omp.ir< !l to those of that 
country. '^J’he country inwlnel. they are >!tiiati d iMmcomnionly 
wiUland romantic, as are all tlu' hills and \a!lies between Schrei- 
bersliau and the lofty mountains b( hind that place. "I’he fall of 
the Kuehcl is .scarcely 100 fevt in height, and accoriiing to M. 
von Gcr.sdorf tliat of d’.e Zacinn is not much iiiC/ie. 

V\ c returned tlic .suiiie myiit to t' tdns'i'nci.- ljau. .\l day-brri;k 
of the gyth we set ana m a little more than two hours ailived 
at the new' Ju.uuc, as it h d nominal d. 'I Ins i.s t!:e name 
given to tlic hcu:.! s .sitnat.'d on the lof'ie.''’t .-'.immits of the 
Giant JMountaii!.s, where straie-.' is aic received, hut where no 
other retreshnunt i.''prepau d tor tiiem than bread, butter, and 
milk. 'J’he house of wiiich f .-Mn .sjM aking must be at least 
3500 fett above the livvl of the sea, and nothing but glass 
grows at llii-s elevation, in Ic.ss than an lioui we bad a.seended 
the biunmit of the mountaj:i; and ci«'s.«mg die naki d rocks ealleil 
lilue Stones, we ailived at the Snow-ibts, 'they are dins 
named because tlie timw Jus in llu in the guatesl part of the 
year, thougli wc foiUKi none at ail ; but tlicy are imne pailicu- 
• Jurly remarkable, becau se they arc composeil of nearly perpen- 
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diriilar rocks, from u liicli project detached crags in the form of 
lofty steeples. On one side lliev resenjble the half of a crater, 
but yet it is eonlt'irleti that it CcUiuol he an (’xtinguished volcano. 
We then ascondt'd tljc (beat Wluel as it Is called ; this is one of 
llu; loftiest points of l!n; (lianl Mountains, being according to 
M. Von (i(*rsdorf, feel ai>ovc the level of the sea. 

From this point wo r('tnriK’d a put of the way, and then 
crossed the Bohemian frontiers, to arrive at the source of the 
Kibe, whieh here cousi'<ts of some small rills, that descend from 
the heights, collect hero and there in small ponds, and tlu'U pre- 
cipitalf' themselves into vast abysses, called the Preeipiccs of 
llie Blbe. rrom the brink of the first of these, the collected 
waters fall to jiie depth of two hundred feet down almost per¬ 
pendicular riteks, and tliis is I’alled the Fall of tlic Klbo. It is 
very picturesipie ; but the deseeiit, if you wish to view it from 
below, is extremely dilD^'ull, and requires the assistance of yonr 
bands as well as b et. We returned, after an abseiic»‘ of about 
eigiit hours, to Schreibersliau, and immediately proceeded to 
1 lirscliberg. 

I cannot omit to take some notice of the interesting village of 
Scliieiberslian. Its situation is very picturesque, on the de¬ 
clivity of a hill; the ujiper part is dividial into two smaller 
places, whicl!, how»‘Vcr, are ilistinguished by different names.— 
Its inhabit.mts, iike ulm(»st, ail those who subsist by agriculture, 
aie full t>f activity and i;sg« tinit\. 'The cottages bespeak the 
jioverly of Ih.eir owueis, main of whom are nevertiudess very 
iutellig'int persons, and exercise arts wliiidi you arc accustomed 
t.) meet wi'di only in towns, d’iie catalogue of all the articles 
made hci'c would be too long; I shall therefori: contimt myself 
With moiuicmi'ig t'le glass-wares, various kinds of musical and 
other iastvuineiits, and i.r.uiiucrabie, arlicH'S of w’ood. Many of 
tiu so i.maiita'u-arll v.n:; aic lin ii- own iiisli uctors; children learn 
<.d’ ihe falhei ; an t ollicis acquire their talents by observing their 
neiglil»o,).r. 

We left Miischberg early on the 'Jjjtli, :md proceeded through 
Stonrloi f and Stcioseifeii to Sv’innii'dt bcr;i, a distance of about 
fo*urt('e!i inl'cs. d i.e whole trad l.cs among the inounlams and 
•at the fool o! ilie loft, t of the (ii.uit Mountains. We first 
came to Sit-n iori', fiv le-idcnce (*f a (lonnt llouss ; the gardens 
beloii",lng to ihis nobj< i;j i!i are very wild, bat on that account 
t!.(‘more f'cantic ; an.l t:um m.in> points cointnaiul the in j.sL 
dehghtfe.'- 

An ex crub’e iivul ilem conduct.us to Scydorf; whence we 
eoiilinned < ur rout • to Sti iusenen, to gratdy our curiosity by 
inspecting f'le m< d>] of the Cbant Meuntidns executed by a 
coiintnui.i'i :i:tin<(i ivdil, !t h rornposad oi/y of clay and wood, ' 

1. M 
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and is kept in a wretcliod woudi ii shed, in which T could not stand 
erect. It is a pity thaS the imui eniployed materials so coarse 
and impossible to bi: moved; for the plan is M’ell executed, and 
is^said to be extremely eoireet. ft represents only a small por* 
tion of the Ciaut Moim'.ains; the Schneekoppe is situated nearly 
in the middh', and it comprehcntls several German miles on each 
side. Tbe ariiftt is dead, but Ins son inherits his father’s ingc- 
KuilVi and makes all kiials of animals of wood, which are all 
f>oim}it up l>y a tradesman of the place, who transports them to 
I'Vankfmt. 'Ihe village contains a great number of artiiicers in 
iren, V. I'.ose productions obtain a^consideiable sale. 

IJetwcen Steinseifen and Sclmiideberg is situated liuchwald, 
one of the scats of Count lleden; the grounds helouiiing to 
v\!ii(!h aie vi ry fine. Schiniedeberg is a most agreeable, open 
loviP, nilh a great numbrr of good bouses, many of mIiosc 
inhabitants are very opulent; its tola! population amounts to 
about .‘3.)00 persons. 

J.ands!uil, at ^^llioh place v.e arrived on llic 3()tii, cannot 
sustain a comparistni v»ith IJiisehberg and Sehmiedtberg. It 
liowcMT contains maii\ good houses, and exlnbits the appear¬ 
ance of (ipuh nee and indnslrv, the el];.raet( rislics of all the 
Silesian tovns siluattd among the Giant JI'.ioMitiiins. The num¬ 
ber of its iiiliabitaiits is aliout "{)()(b 

l^^:;%ing Iv.ivddii:l I a;i\ on div ist of October, we proceeded 
to ( li .s:u:, a larce Ci.-U iciau cumiiit, with amitit d a'^djol, 
which is 1 t ally wojiliy of notice. A ft w yems s^iee a In ginning 
was imulo to rebuild it, on a })lan of sreh <'« a'.uleur as in titcse 
limes, wli.cli are not ly favouiah-h* to ctuiv^.its, not a liilje sm- 
prised me. architt cune, wb’cli In this kind of buildings m 

Germany is jet ratior baiban'i:S, is luit ihsiitulo ol beauty ai: i 
elegance. The elinrtliii.. loadcti With a piebr.io;! ol omament-, 
and calculated ioi the iiiuliiluch , on which tin y iiever fail It' pro¬ 
duce an cfi’ec'i. 'I'lie convent ptc-stss' s s;'\er«;l losMi:; and u gfcal 
jiiunbttr of villagt's, *«() thut its me vny grea’t. 

Ue then aiswed atHiO small l(;\vn of Sthlinberg, about Hiiio 
miles from Landslu t, and iuriuotln r hov.r rtiaehed Adersbach in 
lioliemia. Adeisbiith ii, a nuan Siilaj’e, but it ii, visited by jpeal 
numbers of stiai.gc'rs, for the j m pose t-f inspecting the le- 
marl.a!)lc rocks situated ir. its vicinilv. 1 never mot with nin' 

4 W 

thing that ca.i bo compared to ilic.se itici.s; they consi.sl c-1 vast 
masses, wlii-h w ilhout any piepaiation rise hoiii the mldiilc ol 
II perfecthv ie^i 1, ^eidant meadow, and some of which aie said 
to be 200 feet in height, ’i’iiey aic so numerous us U form a 
labyrinth, in wliieh a stranger might easily ios(; h.:^.^eif. lia<h 
aniiiurs to e.Mst ii;d< iioi;(it.niiv of the rest, and foims im iioiatfil 
• column, 1 om ;:.ik rpendicnuir on evt rv nth’; t.nu some oi 
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ihcso masses arc of greater magiutiide. than the lai^est church- 
stcej>Ics. I perceived here no marks of that desolation vrhicit 
generally sjirroinurs rocks of a similar kind j many of them rise 
from the verdant tnrf like artilicial columns, whose architect, " 
after completing his work, carefully retuoved the rubbish pro- 
du<‘ed during their erection. 

Vt IViedland we again entered Silesia, and arrived at Waldcn- 
burg, which has recsnilly become a nourishing place, and takes a 
considerable sliare in tl;c linen-manufactures of Silesia. I was 
surprised to hud here a great number of large and handsome 
}»iiiJdin'r.s, and an dcganl new churoli in a good style. I’he sitii- 
iiuon of tills prett} and cleanly town cxbemcly agreeable.. 

U e left Waidc.djiuv,’ on the del, and proceeded to Schweidnitz. 
r''i'tar the road bt i.v.e<*it those two plac(^s is situated the mansion 
of luirstenstein, btlonj/ing to Count Iloberg. Its exterior has an 
air of gran lenr ; and the interior, though not magnilicent, is fur- 
liislied and ticcorab'd with elegance and taste. 1 was particularly 
])!eascd with the f>e'' <*tiou ofcugra\ings with which four of the 
apartments are richly ornamented. One contains nothing but 
\:('ws in Switzci'and; anolhtr Iviglisli engravings of English 
su!)ji'c.»‘i; and a -Injd, views in j'ranee and Italy. In a cabinet 
were Isni'g twelve od-jiaiutlngs hy Ueinliard, all representing 
set':',s :!! ;oi!g tin Cia:it ^>Joinitaiiis. In all these pictures the 
)d.nts of view asc admirah'y cIkjsch, hut the colourisig is not 
gotai. 'I'iie ^iluaiion of I'lirsteeti'iu is grand, and on one side 
extrenu iy wild, /m ancient casth?, ac it is called, but which 
betravs its modern cousti uction, rises from the su.mniit of a steep 
rock, and, r('ai'li;u‘it-ihead above a iiiack forest of lir-lrees, sippeiurs 
logrert jidvaiitage from the I'.ou e. 'j he proprietor is one of 
thfc e Silc laii iiohk'^, \sho rpend tlie greatest part of their time on 
i!i( ir eslalis, and who, instead ofsini.ing their importance in 
(.i| or acthig .suhordimue parks at court, live in a fct}!e of 
j.,ra;ukur not unitke llie Kii.'hdi nobility dining the summer. 

We were niiw K'.aving the (Jiant ^Mountains, and the country 
became more level at every After passing through the 

small town of I’rcvbtirgh c ani\ed at Schweidnitz, a place 
ci Kdirated for ihe ftieges it h.ts susiaincd. This town contains 
many large aiitl ’laiuhome li m es, hut it has not that cleanliness, 
chi cl fulness, a.id air of iiidcpeiideuce, which are the result only 
of trade and manufaetuies. It is true that Schweidnitz is not 
totally without trade, and tiiat all kinds of leather, particularly 
c<‘‘d'.>van, are inaiiufuctiued there. Nor is its population iucou- 
.sidera)>!e ; for as far bark as 1788, tho number of its inhabitants' 
wa.s SDBd, el whom g’Sfio bclon;i<.d to the garrison. 

Ahoi't. four miles htwoiid Sclsweidnit/, \vc passed close at the 
fool of the Zobteuberg, liie lar t of those grand and sublime 
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scenes to which ^ had recently been accustomed. If it be recol¬ 
lected that the country , in which this mountain stands is quite 
level on three sides, and only a little elevated on the othej-, it 
must be admitted that the height of 2^424 Paris feet above the 
level of the sea, assigned to it, is immense. Hence the ex¬ 
traordinary elFect which this mountain produces on every side : 
it appears like a huge giant, because, there is nothing near it 
that, can sustain any comparison. The country now gradually 
dwindled into one extensive plain, here and there intersected 
by little eminences; and such is the nature of the district all 
round Breslau. 


• LKTTEU XIV. 


BRESLAU.—GARVE.— GENERAL SURVEY OF THE CITY.— 
MODEL OF THE GIANT MOUNTAINS.—EXTENT AND PO¬ 
PULATION OF SILESIA.—PRODUCTIONS.— INIIABITANTS. 
—FRANKENSTEIN.—TOWN AND FORTRESS OF SILDER- 

BERO.-GLATZ.-NACllOD.-JAROMIRZ.--THE FORTRESS 

OE PLESS OR JOSKFIISSTADT.-KONIGINGRATZ.—CHLU- 

METZ, THE MANSION OF COUNT KINSKY.— KOLIN. 

Komn, Oct. 10, 1798. 

We arrived at Breslau early on the 3d, and one of my first 
visits W'as to our friend Garve. The servant, who is probably 
not accustomed to sec strangers in the company of his master, 
seemed at a loss whether he should announce me or not. I ob¬ 
served his perplexity, and informed him that 1 was an old ac¬ 
quaintance of his master, to whom I sent in my name. Though 
tolerably aware what a melancholy scene 1 had to expect, yet I was 
ilevertheless shocked, when, as the door opened, Garve exclaimed, 
" You behold a miserable mortal!” He was in bed, which he 
had not been able to leave for some time. 1 hud not seen him for 
upwards of twenty years, and you may easily conceive what an 
alteration £ found in him. 1 esUed to his remembrance the more 
agreeable days of former times, of his rt'sidence at Leipzig, and the 
friends whom he still has in that city; and after the first moments,, 
during which he appeared to be greatly agitated, he recovered 
that cheerfulness and tranquillity of mind which had never de¬ 
serted, him amidst the cruel sufferings with which he has been 
afflicted. The conversation soon became lively, and 1 found 
'that he still takes tlie warmest interest in all that relates to 
^uman society, that he keeps pace with his contemporaries, and 
IS well informed on every subject that has yet excited curiosity in 
the extensive empire of science. My Norihern tour interested 
'him much, and he asked a great number of questions, not like orte 
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who impatiently wishes for the hour of his dissolution, bul^ko 
a vigorous traveller, who is an:tiuus to collect the observations 
of others, in order to avail himself of them in his own journey. 
We conversed a considerable time on various subjects, and 
I left him with inexpressible sorrow. Garve is one of the few 
whom I denominate philosophers of life; like Socrates, he has 
called down philosophy from heaven, and by its aid has improved 
societ}'. Quitting the barren heights of metaphysical subtilties, 
he applied philosophy to the purposes of social life. 1 shall 
never see him again*! 

The exterior of Breslau appeared to me as disagreeable*as the 
smaller towns of Silesia wore pleasing. Jt is a dirty, old, and 
dull town, in whicii even the large and elegant structures,are 
obscured w itli smoke and dirt. The public squares are spacious, 
and the streets ai e tolerably wide,_^ which is absolutely necessary, 
as the houses arc three, four, and live stories high, exclusive of 
the ground-floor. The jialacc of the Ilatzfcid family would 
make a distinguished figure in any of the capitals of Europe, 
and some of the other buildings arc very respectable. Many of 
the Catholic churches arc handsome, but they are crowded with 
altars, pictures, gold and paltry decorations. The Cathedral, 
which is a large splendid edifice, contains a great number of 
monumenls, few of which, as productions of art, are worthy of 
notice. Among tlie statues and public works in the streets and* 
squa’-e, there is little remarkable, excepting the monument erected 
by the family of Tauenzichn, to the memory of a deceased count 
of that name, who was governor of Breslau, and commanded 
during the siege in 1 70’O. In the Chamber of War and Domains, 
we were sliew ii a wooden model of the Giant Mountains, by , 
Kahl, who received for it (iOO rix-iloilars. The workmanship is 
far better, and executed with much more taste, than the original, 
w liicli his sou shewed us at Steinseifen. By the latest enumera¬ 
tion, Breslau was found to contain about ()0,000 inhabitants. 

On the morning of the 4tb, we left Breslau, and, passing 
through Domslaii uud.) ordausmiilile, arrived at Nimpsch. Hie 
country, compared with what we had recently traversed, was by 
no means interesting, being mostly level, but tolerably'well cul- 
tivati fl. V^ e are again approaching more magnificent scenes, 
and the lol'tv mouiitaiiis which separate Glalz from Silesia, already 
ap))ear in tlic distance. 

Biiscliing computes the extent of Prussian Silesia and the 
county ‘of Olatz at 042, bat Zblliier, probably from later and 
better iiiibnnation, fixes it at ()85 geographical square miles. 
Biiscliing estimates the population in 1763 at 1,162,353, and in 

* Gai-ve expired u few weeks afterwards, on the Ibt of December, 1798.* 
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'■.1774 at 1,372,754'. ZoIIner states it from actual enumeration 
in the year 1791 to have been 1,747,066'; and from a subsequent 
enuiheration which 1 have seen, Silesia, in the year*! 790 contained 
. 1,884^63^ persons, exclusive of the inilitaiy. TJiis is truly an 
astoj^shing increase in the space of'44 years, which moi-eovcr 
include the periotl of the Seven Years’ War. 

With respect to the variety of its prodilclions, and the diver- 
' sity Cff its scenery, Silesia is a very femai kable coimtiy; in the 
North of Germany there is no province of like extent that is equal 
to it in this point. Its inhabitants are not less interesting, and arc 
distinguished by their superiority over others under the same lati¬ 
tude. The native of Silesia, at least in those parts which i have 
visited, appeiirs to me to possess greater vivacity than those of 
any other country between that Duchy and the North Sea'; an 
imagination whicli continually impels him, and an activity which 
tends to the improvement of Ins social crondilion. lie loves 
society, and holds in the highest estiniatiun those art.s and sciences, 
whose operation and influence arc particularly directed to civil 
and social life. 

We left Nimpsch on the morning of the Oth. 33otb at that 
place and at Fn^ukenstein, an insignilicanl town about nine miles 
distant from the former, I found largo and .stately mansions, 
which arc in ruins, but they have a flue situation, and notwith¬ 
standing the ravages of time, an imposing appearance. I went 
through 'that at Frankenstein, whu h connnand.<i a magnificent 
prospect of the mountains of Glatz, the town of Silberberg, and 
the fortress of the same name on the brow of a hill above it.— 
This fortress, which is partly hewn out of the rock, and ha.s a 
communication with the town by mearjs of a covered way, i.s said 
to be extremely interesting. From its great elevation, the climate 
is uncommonly cold and severe. 

As we approached the small town of W^artha, the mountains of 
Glatz presented tliemsclves in all their grandeur. Beyond that 
place they are piled one up<m another, and f;ontinitc iucrta.sing in 
magnitude and height till at length, nine miles beyond Glatz, they 
terminate. in vast perpendicular steeps which seem to })reclude 
any farther prdgress. I’lie scenery around Wartha is romantic 
and picturesque. The Hermitage near the town is remarkably 
pretty, and is not, as in many place-s, a mere ornament, but is 
actually inhabited. The town itself is insignificant, but appears 
to derive considerable advantage from the pilgrimages that are 
made to it. In the church are suspended a vast quantity of votive 
offerings. The inhabitants of all this district are zealous Catho¬ 
lics, so that 1 imagined myself to be in Bohemia or Moravia 
father than in the dominions of a Prote.stuiit sovereign. 

^ Glatz is situated on a mountain, the upper part of which is 
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occupied by the citadel, so that it stands considerably higher than 
tlie town itself. 1 walked through the streets in ail directions, 
and found them mostly narrow, and, as may be naturally supposed 
from the scite of the place, constantly going up and down hill. 
It contains some good houses, among which the edifice formerly 
belonging to tbc Jesuits is very extensive. It is now employed 
by government for various purposes, and some of the most re¬ 
spectable inhabitants in the town have taken a part of it for clubs, 
assemblies, and bulls. 

The citadel of Glatz appears to me to be one of the strongest 
places I ever saw, great additions and improvements having been 
made within these fbw years in the fortifications; but what par¬ 
ticularly pleased me was the vie\v of the adjacent country, which 
one of the towers of the fortress commands. The district of 
Glatz is populous and well cultivated. The town contains about 
8000 inhabitants including the garrison; and the population of 
the whole country is estimated at 75,000 persons. 

We left Glatz early on the 8th, and crossed or passed between 
the niountains, which at a distance appear inaccessible. The 
whole country is beautiful and interesting. Our journey this 
day was only 27 miles, so that we arrived in good time at Nachod, 
the first place in lluheinia, which, together with the lordship, 
belongs to the Duke of Courlaiid. The castle, formerly the 
)>ropcrly of the Prince Piccoiomini, has a bold situation on a 
considerable eminence above the town, wliicli is a mean place. 

On the yth w’c proceeded from Nachod to Jaromirz, and 
passed the night at Kbnigingratz. Though this is the great 
road from Breslau tt» Prague, 1 found it upon the wliolc very 
much out of repair till ^vc reached Kolin. Jaromirz and Nachod 
are both Bohemian towns; for you must know that in this 
country the towns are divided into BuliGiiiian and German, and 
it is not a little remarkable, that in these places the respective 
languages are so exclusively spoken, that the inhabitants of one 
understand not u word of the language of the other. 

We had left behind us the lofty heights of the Giant Mountains, 
and all those to wliich \vc came after leaving Nachod were 
proportionably low, though the road continually goes up and 
down hill. 'I’he country is not so beautiful as before, but gra¬ 
dually assu'iK's the character of the interior of Bohemia. Still, 
however, it is very agreeable, and the views from the castle 
of Count L'erdiiiand Kinsky of Clduinetz, arc truly charming. 

Near Jaromirz is situated the fortress of Pless, or as it is also 
called Josophs-stadt, and which can certainly be intended only 
against a hostile attack on the part of Prussia. It is a new 
fortress, and was not completed till the year 1791* 

Kbnigingratz, nine miles from Jaromirz, is the capital of the , 
KUTTNER.j S 
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circle and tfie only town of any importance that 1 have seen 
between Breslau and Prague. It has a spacious handsome 
market-place with piazzas and many very elegant buildings. The 
fortifications, of this place have been greatly enlarged and im¬ 
proved within the last twenty years. Persons who understand 
the subject assert that it may be considered as impregnable^ not 
so much on account of its works and forts, as its extensive inun- 
datioas, the impossibility of draining them off, and the excessive 
difficulty of w'orking in the soil of that country. 1 am even 
informed that unprejudiced engineers declare it to be as strong 
as Luxemburg; but the town has by these means been rendered 
unhealthy. 

The mansion of Count Kinsky of Chlnmetz, is of singular 
architecture, being composed of a rotunda with four square 
wings, so that the circular building in the middle forms a large 
hall, out of which four doors conduct to the four wings, each of 
which has its respective staircase. The interior is not remark¬ 
able, and the family, w'heii at this place, resides in a smaller 
building situated below the former. 

From Chlunictz there is a direct road to Prague, but being, 
like that we had already travelled, very bad, we resolved to go by 
the wa\ of Kulin. 


LinTEll XV. 


PUAGUE. — GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. — PALACES. — 
CHURCHES.—the cathedral.—the TEIN CllUllCIl. 

-TYCHO BRAHE.—THE OBSERVATORY.—THE LIBRARY 

OF THE university. - THE PR/EM ON STfl ATEN SI A N 

CONVENT.- POPULATION OE PRAGUE.- BOHMISCH- 

BROT. -r- DEUTSCH-.BR.OT. - ZNAYM. - VIEW OV THE 

MOUNTAINS OF STYUIA.-Al'PKOACIl TO VIENNA.- 

THE KAHLENBEKG. 

VfLNNA, ()</. 19. 


. , F arrived on the ] I ih of October at Prague. T’bis is 
indeed a fine eitv, and piT'Iiap.s next to Berlin and A'ienna tbe 
handsomest in (jennany, for Lam inclined, though others may 
perhaps not be of my irpinion, to give it the preference to JJu 
clen. Von must not, it is true, criticise the large cdlfires of 
Prague by ilic. viuivi rules of archite('Uu(i; but iheir general 
ap])*‘iiiiiii( e has an air of grandeur, which, though in sc»me iii- 
.staiiees derived cnlinly fr</!ii lln ir magnitude, )ct produces an 
irujiression that causes you to i’org'l iheir individual dcli’cts. 
The private houses, wliich may wiih equal propriety deniv- 
•niinaled palace.s, that i have this time smveyed willi pailicular 
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attention, are those of the Princes of Lichtenstein, Lobkowitz, 
Kinsky, Mansfeld, and Kaunitz; Counts Czernin, Martinitz, 
Klamin, Kolowrat, Nostiz, Waldstein, and several others whose 
names 1 do not recollect; the residences of General Thun and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 4he archiepiscopal palace, and 
some of the ufiices of government. I’lie lofty situation, the 
ancient Florentine style, and the rustic grandeur, combine to give 
the palace of the Prince of Schwarzenbei^ a striking appearance, 
M'hich reminds me of the fifteenth and sixteenth century in Italy. 
The Archduke Charles, whose regular residence is at Prague, 
does not live in the imperial palace, but has two large houses, 
bequeathed him by his aunt, the Duchess of Saxe*Teschcn, and 
which are now so connected as to form but one habitation. 

Our lacquey is a great admirer of churches; and as it was of 
little consequence how long we remained at Prague, w'e follo>^ed 
him into all those into which he chose to conduct us. I have seen 
from twelve to fifteen, most of which are beautiful in their way; 
and in this respect 1 consider Prague as the first city in Germany, 
as I prefer it even to Vienna. Fxtcrnally, they do not appear to 
advantage; but the interior of many exhibits a grand and elegant 
style. The Cathedral is particularly deserving of notice. It is 
a fine Gothic building, and would be a magniliceiit monument 
if the whole were entire. In the Tein Church I saw the mo¬ 
nument of Tycho Ih'ahc, which is nothing more' than the figure 
of a knight of rude sculpture on a tomb-stone. There are many 
monuments in the same church and in various others, that deserve 
a minute examination, and some of them contain good pictures. 
In Prague, upon the whole, there is much to interest the lover of 
the arts. 

Among the public edifices, those which belonged to the 
.fesuits are worthy of particular attei»lion. They are distin¬ 
guished by a style of grandeur which I have observed in almost 
all the structures that belonged to that order. 'J'lieir three col¬ 
leges in Prague, would, if contiguous, almost form a small town; 
that ill the old town alone comprising seven spacious cqiirts. 
.loscph II. founded in it a seminary for 6(X) young divines with 
their teachers, servants. Sic. Here, likewise, is the Observatory, 
the great library, and the cabinet of natural productions. The 
Observatory does not stand in a good situation and has a limited 
horizon. I saw not many instruments of value or importance. 
The library occupies a cousidcrable part of the former college, 
and is one of the most copious and valuable iii Europe. I was 
assured that according to a correct list it contains 130,000 
volumes, and that 3000 gulden are annually expended in increasing 
it. Here I saw a great number of the latest publications of all 
countries and all religions. I was likewise astonished at thf 
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numerous expensive works with plates; I found not only the most 
important and ceh.Jjialed works in arcliaeolosy, natural history, 
anatomy, g;c. but also those, for which the test ten years liave 
b< en particr.larly ihstinguished, namely, the different picturesque 
tra>e;s, views in India, and the splendid wojks published in 
Ki.jiJaiid. A ^icat portion of this library is composed of what 
was foriin.’K the kin'iky collection. That part which is called 
the hatit)r.ul /jbr:iiy, corLiining about 7000 Bohemian books and 
tracts, is pcilcctly unique in its kind. We concluded our amuse- 
incnl with a book of sorcery, taken some years since frcpi a man 
^yho w as pni into prison; and the magistrates, after mature con¬ 
sideration and expressing the utmost abhorrence, sentenced the 
book to be burned. Some person who possessed more good 
.sense, (1 believe the then librarian) conceiving that a book of this 
descrlpi.c.ii tended to display the spirit of the times, contrived 
that the affair should be referred to Vienna, whither the book 
was likewise sent. It afforded Joseph If. much diversion: be 
kept it for some time, occasionally shewed it in company, and 
afterwards presented it to the library at Prague, ft is a lai^e 
quarto volume, executed with inconceivable lebour. Kvery thing 
is circ umstantially described in tlie Ociinan language, and the 
phantoms are drawn and coloured. The letters are almost all 
lioinan, very wcdl w rilteii, and the Hebrew' ones are particularly 
beauliful. I lof'ked into it here .ind there,and found the language 
rudi;, ungranunalical, and even barbarous.—The man to whom 
it bclongod was snlOleiTd to escape. 

'1 he PrsL'inonstrateiisiaii convent is on many accounts worth 
seeing. Its churtli decorated with beautiful paintings and the 
most celebrate d oigan in Bohemia, its considerable cabinet of 
coins, and its library composed of 50,000 volumes, which arc 
kept in splendid book-cases, in an elegant ball, besides other 
circumstances, combine to render it the most remarkable convent 
m Prague, and perhaps in the whole empire. However unworthy 
ot attention the book-c^ses «!' a library may in general be, yet 
'these are disUnguislied* in a particular manner for their luxury, 
and are said to have cost 80,000 Hcrins. They were made for 
the convent of Bruck, but alter its suppression were removed 
to this j)li,ce. 

In the lioiisc of the recently deceased Count Hartlz, I surveyed 
a select cola ction in all Use departments of natural history and 
various instioni' iits, parlici’.lurly for electricity. The Count 
'vas the iinpeiiai aml.asyaelfH’ at the court of Dre.sdeu, at the 
time of the ceJebiat coiigicss of Pillnilz, and is said to ha\o 
bad a considerabic iihaM hi the transactions of that ju riod. 

The population of tins city, the gt neral air of opulence which 
prevails, liie liveliness lesuliing IVuni both, logclbcr willi llu 
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gaiety of the inhabitants, render Prague an agreeable place to 
a stranger for a few days; but for a longer residence, Vienna is 
certainly to be preferred. Jn the year 1798 it contained 71,500 
inhabitants, including-^000 Jews; biit the place was then without 
garrison, which has since amounted to 80(X) men, so that the 
total population may be computed at about 80,000 persons. 

We left Prague on the 14th, and in less than tour hours 
arrived at Bohmiscli-Brot, 23 miles, where we pa.s.sed the night. 
On the 15th, we went 67 miles to Beutsch-Brot, where we 
found miserable accommodations. We then proceeded to 
Igluu, a handsome towm in Moravia, and tlicnce to Zuuym. On 
leaving the latter place, the views of the di.stanl country coutiimally 
become more interesting, and at length grand and niagniticent. 
As often as you come to an eminence yon behold a range of 
mountains w'hose remote distance and indeterminate extent, 
announce a chain too lofty to exist in the country in which you 
imagine you see it. These arc the high mountains which form 
die boundaries of Austria and Styria, and which the traveller has 
in sight almost all the way to Vienna; but llioy appear to the 
best advantage about fifty or sixty miles before he reaches that 
metropolis. 

As you approach Vienna, the mountains near the Danube con¬ 
ceal those in the distance. About nine miles from that city you 
enter a charming count.''y ; here one eminence, in which 1 rccog 
iiized the Kahlerihcrg, is particularly dislingui.‘«hcd. No traveller 
who goes to Vienna, omits seeing it; but lam far from ihiuking 
tliat it deserves the pompous panegyrics bestowed on it by some 
of niy predecessors. On the north side, of which 1 now had a 
view, it appears to infinitely greater advantage, 

LKlTEll X*VI. 


VIENNA.— DOUNBACH. BELVlDJiRE. SCHONBKUNN.—; 

THE UNIVERSITY.-THE INSTITUTION CALLKiJ THE 

TIJ EHESIANUM.-THE SCHOOL oF SURGEKV. THE 

INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


ViCNNA, I^'ovaithfT, 1798. 

|St1*ANCJ’'IiS who arrive at Vienna in autumn, and intend to 
pas.s the winter in limt metropolis, should, on ring the first days, 
forget the city, and employ ever) moment ol favourable weather 
ill .seeing the adjacent country, and the principal couiitry-.seats in 
its vicinity. Winter .strips them of tlieir eiiaims ; and nature here 
does not reeo\er her perfect beauty till raiher late in the spring. 
AVe have accordingly spent most ol’ the Uine, .since our arrival 
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here, in visiting places M'hich I formerly saw at a more agreeable 
season of the year. 

1 have been, among other places, at Dombach, the residence 
of Field-Marshal Lascy. The house is in one of the happiest 
situations 1 ever met with; and has this peculiarity, that the view', 
on one side, is as limited, wild, and romantic, as it is open, 
grand, and rich, on the other; where between wood-covered 
mountoins the eye sees far beyond Vienna, and, pursuing <the 
course of the Danube, discovers in the distance the city of Pres- 
burg. The house itself commands a most magnificent view of 
Vienna, which appears in a valley between two mountains, of 
which one is entirely clothed with wood, and the other is princi¬ 
pally composed of naked rocks. As these mountains intercept 
the view, so that, in the back ground, the eye discovers nothing 
but the city: it is hot diverted by any other object; and Vienna 
forms a spectacle truly magiiifireiit and picturesque. 

Another charming view of the city is that from the palace of 
Belvedere, once the summer residence of Prince Eugene, but 
now containing the imperial collections of paintings. The latter 
commonly occupy so much of the visitor’s attention, as to prevent 
his enjoying the rich, sublime, and extremely beautiful views 
w'hich this edifice commands. From its elevated situation, its 
terraces, and the excellent order in which the walks are kept, 
they are always dry, and the place besides possesses the advantage 
of a pure air. 

At Schonbrunn, the Emperor’s piiiicipal summer-residence, 
about four miles from the city, 1 admired the fine collection of 
foreign plants, and particularly their large size, instead of rear¬ 
ing them from seed, Joseph 11. procured the trees and plants 
themselves, which makes a great difference in their growth; and 
J must acknowledge, that 1 have no where seen any thing of the 
kind that can be compared to it. In the palace w’e found the 
same simplicity that prevails in all that belongs to the reigning 
family of the house of Austria. It contains many noble and ele¬ 
gant apartments, but yet*they do not bespeak the chief summer- 
residence of the Emperor of Germany. 

1 shall now proceed to my observations on different objects in 
the city ; which we had time to inspect before the commencement 
of winter. 

The building commonly called the University, is one of the most 
distinguished in Vienna, and was erected during the reign of 
Francis I. It would be a great embellishment to the city, if it 
stood in a part where it could be seen to better advantage. It 
coiituiiis the observatory, several lecture-rooms, and a large hall, 
that is employed for public meetings. The latter is very spaci¬ 
ous ; it occupies two stories, and is ornamented with a painted 
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ceiling, and a number of statues. The library belonging to the 
University is said to be pretty considerable; but it is not much 
frequented, because that of the' Emperor, which is constantly 
open to the public, is not only much more copious and complete, 
but is much more convenient for use. The extensive collection of 
objects in natural history is not comprehended in the great build- 
ing of the University, but is placed in another, not far distant, 
that formerly belonged to the Jesuits. It is well arranged, and 
has sufficient room, which is a great advantage to collections of 
this kind. In the year 1790 the University of Vienna made 
thirty-two doctors of physic, twenty-six of laws, five of philo¬ 
sophy, and not one of divinity. 

The Theresianum is an academical institution; which in splen¬ 
dour and magnitude exceeds every thing of the kind that I am ac¬ 
quainted with. It was originally a summer-palace and garden of 
Charles VI. w'ho died tliere. His daughter converted it into a 
seminary for the children of the nobility; it was suppressed by 
Joseph II. and re-established two years ago by the present Em¬ 
peror. Many travellers hgye already found fault with the nature 
and plan of this institution, and have regarded the Theresianum 
as a seminary of aristocracy ; and by many enlightened and pa¬ 
triotic inhabitants of Vienna, it is viewed in the same light. 
The pupils are here separated, from infancy, from the rest of the 
world, that they may receive an education w'liich, at every step, 
announces to them that they are beings of a higher order. On 
viewing the interior of the institution, the spectator is astonished 
at the elegant and extensive apartments of the abbot or prelate, 
who has the inspection of the w hole; the vast and splendid halls 
in which the pupils dine, play at billiards, receive company, and 
occasionally give balls; the stables, which contain forty-six horses, 
and room for a greater number; the Jarge riding-school, the spa¬ 
cious garden, the copious library, and the magnificent lecture- 
rooms. Ibese young gentlemen daily have six disiies for dinner. 
Many of them will, probably, in the course of their future lives, 
be obliged to put up with less, and will here lay the ibnndation 
of discontent with their circuinstaiices and situations, that w'ill 
embitter the remainder of their days. Many a future officer will 
here make a bad preparation for the w ant and the hardships which 
are so often inse{ydrable from a military life. The principttl ob¬ 
ject of tills institution is, to afford, gratuitously, board, lodging, 
and instruction, to the children of poverty; but no provision is 
iniide for their clothing, and various other articles, which their 
friends are obliged to find. 11 is not, however, exclusively intended 
for the poor, but likewise for a respectabhi public academical in¬ 
stitution for the rich, w'ho, consi'quenlly, are expected to pay for 
those advantages which the others enjoy free of expcnce. The 
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total number of pupils is at present 10(2 ; but that of the persons 
belonging to the institution amounts to 400; so that there are 
SOS persons to educate, instruct, and attend 192 children. The 
latter ai‘e admitted at the age of six, or even five years, and they 
remain till they have finished their studies, that is, till their 18th 
or 19th year, according to their respective capacities and progress. 
TTie Tlipresianum is not a militai 7 institution, each yoiith being 
there educated for the situation for which he is intended. The 


pupils in general are never left by themselves, they are at all times 
obliged to conduct iheinsrlves like gentlemen, and are never suf¬ 
fered to indulge, free from restraint, iti those childish sports and 
innocent diversions which constitute the delight of boyhood. In 
all the corridors, 1 observed attendants, and they appear to be 
watched in the strictest manner. I'liis indeed is a method of pre¬ 
venting the extravagancies which boys in llie English schools 
sometimes commit: but it is the liberty they enjoy that gives the 
latter that Independence and firmness of character, w'hieli distin¬ 
guish the English nation, and wiiich it is impossible that persons' 
ednrntcd in this place should possess. 

The school of surgery is the first institution of tlie kind that I 
am acquainted with in Europe ; and the edifice; belonging to it is 
one of the handsomest buildings in Vienna. 

The same attention continues to he paid to the maintenance of 
the institution for the deaf and dumb. I once saw that at Paris, 
during the iife-tirne of the i\hbe de I’Epro, and I know not whe¬ 
ther, upon the w hole, they may not have made greater progress 
in certain points at Vienna. They take more |>aius here to teach 
the pupils to speak. I'heir prommeiation has something ex¬ 
tremely disgusting to tlie ear. They certainly acquit themselves 
better than those 1 heard speak at Paris ; hut even those who are 
most perfect, are no! alwajs intelligible to me, and excite the 
most disagreeable sensations. Tone is to them exactly what co¬ 
lour is to the blind, they have no idea of it; none of them has 
in his pronunciation w iiat is called modulation, and the last 
word of a period has the^same tone as the first. He learns to 
pause for a longer or a shorter time, at the different stops, but 
not to distinguish them by the inflection of his tone, or by raising 
or lowering hi«i voice The pupils are taught reading, w'riting, 
accounts, draving, &c. and 1 am likewise informed, that most of 
them learn to speak as much as is necessary to make themselves 
understood in the iiiaiuifactories and workshops in w'hich they are 
afterwards employed. In the manufacture of porcelain, in par¬ 


ticular, they are very useful.—charges of the institution are 
defrayed by the Emperor. 
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^3?WLATtdN dt ir'tBNNA.—STATtfltlCAl FAtSTS BELATITB 
TO TH£ AUSTttlAN DOMINIONS.—CHARITABLE INStH 
•TUTIONS AT VIENNA.*—INSTITUTION FOR THB PRBVCBN- 
TION OF FIRES.—ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH U.—^AR^A 
THERESA.—reforms op JOSEPH II.— BARON* VOM* 
<^UARtN.—LEOPOLD II.—^lUE PRESENT EMPEROR AjMD 

BMpREi^S. • ' 1 V ‘ 

ViEXMA, Decml^ If98.^ • 

Nothing has hitherto been more uncertain than the jpo* 
pulation of Vienna^ according to the statements of different an* 
thors. If you ask the question of a native of the city^ ne gehe> 
rally mentions the round number of SOOfiOO, Most statemekits^* 
however^ agree in rejiresenting it to be about 270^000 
some wliters maintain^ and endeavour to prove, that' tiiq ci^ 
cannot contain much more than SOU,000 persons. From <]iN 
fercut data which 1 jisve myself collected, I know that ^e 
number must be much greater. In order to obtain some 
sive information on the subject, 1 endeavoured to procure tne 
results of the actual enumerations made by ^vemment for a con¬ 
siderable number of }ears. These I received from a persbn of 
consequence; and 1 find that in the >ear 1794 Vienna codtaHieii 
221,77^ natives, and 11,090 foreigners; making a total of 
232,80*5 persons. Notwithstanding all my exertions, I was ud- 
able to procure the amount of the subsequent years; but the 
latest Pictuie of Viemia states the number in 179^ to be 231,105. 


The above calculations do not include the garrison, the number 
of which is extremely variable. In my preceding visit, in the 
summer of 1794, it did not amount to 1000 men; in time 
of pt'ace its number is commonly estimated at 10,000; but if 
the large number of 30,000 be assigned for the wives, children, 
servants, &c. of aU the persons composing it, the total popula¬ 
tion for the year 1795 will be 261,105. B> the enumerRtion of 
1796 the number of houses in the city was found to be 1397> 
and in the suburbs 5102; making together 6,499* The morta¬ 
lity in Vieiuiq exceeds that of any other place in Europe^ that I 
am acquainted with. It is commonly reckoned that one out of 
twenty dies annualiv; but 1 have reason to think that the pro¬ 
portion of deaths is still greater. 

The following data concerning the Austria]! dominions in ge¬ 
neral, I obtained from different statesmen and persons connected 
with the government. The present population of the whole mo- 
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narchy^ including the newly^^cquired provinces, is estimated at 
twenty-three millions. The leaa and gain of territory sustained 
during die war has not much dimibisM thS number of its sub¬ 
jects, and those who admit a^loss, calculate it, at the highest, at 
' ^persons, llie Venetian States added 1,6O(>,90O; and 

Sihnatia 200,000 souls. ^ i 

numb^ of inhabitants in Gallicia is augmented hy np- 
wards of half a million since its subjection to tbf Austriaq acep- 
tre. In 1776>that country contained 2,580,796 souls; in 17B0 
their number was 2,797,119; and it is now said to exceed 
5,200,000. Notwithstanding this increase, Austria haSj during 
that period, been engaged in three wars, two of which have 
heen very destructive; and towards which Gallicia, like the othei 
provinces, was obliged to furnish its quota. 

i shall not enter into a description of the many large and ele¬ 
gant tjt^dings in Vienna, devoted to the reception and freatmeiit 
m the poor, the sick, lying-in-w omen, foundlings, hinatics, &c. 
Ti^ following particulars, extracted from the htest Picture of 
thiA metropolis, will serve to give some idea of the extent of 
tliose ii]|stitutionai—In December, 1795, the General Infirmary 
contained 1150 patients. In the course of the year following, 

11,860 p'ersons were admitted, and out of these 12,990 patients, 
1910 died.—Leopold H. divided the suburbs into eight circuits; 
in each of wlilcli he appointed a physician, sui^eon, and mid¬ 
wife, with salaries, to rdieve those who are unable to pay for 
medical assistance. In 1795 this institution relieved 19,820 pa- 
tleuts, of w bom 464 died, and 6'25 were removed to the General 
Infirmary. In 1796 a similar regulation was introduced into the 
city itself.—In December 1795, there remained in the Lying- 
in and Foundling Hospital 95 women; and in the following year 
1904 were admitted. Of'these united numbers 111 died; con¬ 
sequently, i in 18, which is not much more than the ordinary 
proportion of the mortality for all Vienna. In December, 1795, 
eighteen children remained in this institution; and' 1849 were 
horn there in 1796. Bl the Lunatic Hospital, there remained, 
in December, 1795, 261 lunatics; of whom 156 w'ere men, 
and 105 women. In the following } ear 19O persons w'eread'- 
ipitted, and 122 dismissed. Besides the above, there are three 
other hospitals, and one for Jews, exclusive of the extensive mi¬ 
litary hospital fof the soldiers, llic Jewish Hospital was erected 
in 1793; it is indisputably the most cleanly, and that in which 
the patients receive the best attendance. 

Ine institutions for the prevention of fires are an honour to 
the police of this city, instances' illustintive of the effects of 
any institution on the public opinion are frequently moie satis- 
factor}' than die most circumstantial desriiptions. 
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a hdine in’ tb^ Guintfaian-street^ which is very narrow,-a gr^. 
noise was sudden^ raisi^d in the street, about seyeh in ^e ei^«i^ 
ing<- “What’s them&tterr exclaimed, the .strangers who W€M' 
in the company. “ .Only a hre,” replied the natives, with thw, 
utniost composure. W« were soon informed that it was m 
fourth house from us; ,but there M'as not an individual in me 
fomily but manifested the same inditferencc as if it had beiin 
several miles off. I likewise learned, that there exists not an 
instance of a house having been burned down in the city; and' 
that even if a fire breaks out in an upper story, the inhabitants, 
never think of removing tlic effects fropi those below it. In 
cases of fire, whether in the city or suburbs, the preseat iSm** 
peror, like his uncle Joseph, always repairs to the spot, and for 
this purpose a horse is kept ready-paddled both night and day. 

On the above occasion, a general in the imperial service re* 
lated the following anecdote of Joseph’s courage, or, as some 
may call it, temerity. During a great fire at Seralin, that prince 
was present, and was directing the operations for extinguishing it. 
A stranger came and informed an officer, who now holds the 
rank of geuerah that the next bouse to that in which the fire 
raged with the greatest violence, and opposite to which Joseph 
had placed himself, was the dwelling of an Armenian merchant^ 
who dealt largely in smuggled gun-powder, and that at the mo* 
ment lie bad in his house fifty-two casks of that combustible. 
The officer instantly acquainted the emperor wiffi this intelli¬ 
gence, and solicited his majesty to retire. Joseph, with great 
composure, enquired from whom he had received the iiifonna- 
tion; and upon the confirmation of the report, he ordered the 
affair to be investigated, without stirring from the spot during 
the whole time. The officer, instead of fifty-two casks, found 
five tons of powder; the Emperor gavb directions for their re¬ 
moval, and was, with difficulty, prevailed upon to quit the spot. 

If any prince has proved what powerful effects may be pro¬ 
duced by a sovereign on his subjects, and particularly the inha¬ 
bitants of the metropolis, it is Joseph 11. Many of his reforms 
xvere of such a nature, that their effects could not be perceived 
till after his death. He gave the public mind a bias, in which it 
continued ior^ after liis decease; and {U'obably that prinde would 
himself be filled with astonishment at many things, .could he 
again revisit Vienna. 

During the last years of the life of the empress Maria Theresa, 
many wise ordinances, and many wholesome alterations were 
macb. ' Respecting the government of that princess, very erro¬ 
neous ideas prevail in the Norfit of Germany; and her rigid ^in* 
ciplcs in matters of religion have been severely censured. This 
cause may probably have retarded the progress of informatfon* 
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Uil peo^e; but those are grossly ibistaken tvb^ tonsicfer 
her'as g'Woman who suffered herself to be ituled by monks and 
She well knew how to maintam her authority over 
classes of men, notwithstandii^ the reverence she* paid 
; and some one has very, justly described her conduct, by 
skying, ** that she kissed the feet of the priests, in order to tie 
ffieir hands/’ Much, however, yet remained to be dohe, that 
could nqt be expected of a person already advanced in years. 
The customs and prejudices of early life impose upon us a thou- 
^sand shackles, which our youthful successors sometimes suddenly 
shake off. She was, besides, w ell aware that her subjects were 
riot ripe for many innovations, and this point her successor fre- 
'quently overlooked. 

Jose^ advanced with rapid strides in his reformation of reli¬ 
gion. To many things the people must become accustomed by 
d^rees ; otherwise it only irritates and drives them' into open op¬ 
position. Such was the case with his ordinance, relative to bu¬ 
rials, which was calculated for frigid philosophers, but not for 
the multitude. The prohibition of interment in coffins occa¬ 
sioned so many disturbances, that in 1785 he was obliged to re¬ 
peal it. A remarkable letter of his on this subject is preserved, 
in which he says, ** that he adopted this measure from the best 
motives, in order to restrain the extrav£^nt luxury frequently 
displayed at funerals; tff render the expence of interment less 
oppressive to the poor; and to provide a partial remedy for the 
scarcity and dearness of wood, particularly at Vienna. But as 
it had given his subjects offence, and they manifested greater dis¬ 
content with that edict than any others he had issued, he w'ould 
repeal it.” On the same principle he, doubtless, tolerated many 
religious customs and institutions, which to a Protestant, who has 
never lived among Catholics, must appear very striking. 

Joseph likewise introduced many improvements and alterations 
of a civil nature, from which Vienna still derives great advan¬ 
tage. Irie general embellishment of the town, that excellent 
institution, the schom of surgery, the newly-erected hospitals for 
the poor and the sick, together with the improvements made in 
those already established, and many other things of a similar na¬ 
ture, still remain as monuments of his political ability. 

‘ During his last illness, Joseph, having been a considerable 
time under the hands of his physicians, who had always given 
him holies of his recovery, sent for Baron von Quarin. This 
celebrated physician is reported to be infallible in his decisions ' 
on life and death ; at least it is pretended, that no person can 
recollect an instance in which' he was ever mistaken in bis opi¬ 
nions on this subject. A private person,” said the Monarch 
' on his arrival, may be ready to die at any time; but for ait 
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em^ror lome preparation is necessary. I expect you to' ac¬ 
quaint me with your opinion of my situation.** Quarin, aftct a^ 
long and thorough examination^ told him^ without reserve, dui' 
he could not possibly recover. Joseph thanked him for his ' 
dour; and' asked him how long he thought he might'still Uve. 
The physician replied, that persons in his sitiiation ntight be 
snatched away between one day and another, but that he couU 
scarcely survive a fortnight at the utmost. The emperor shook 
hands with him, and, after repeating his thanks, he dismissed faia. 
When he afterwards felt his dissolution approaching, he sent the 
physician a patent, by which he was created a Baron, and a pre¬ 
sent of 10,000 gulden (upwards of 1000/.) together with a note 
in his own hund-writing, expressive of his gratitude for the sin¬ 
cerity and candour with which he had treated him. 'l*he mo¬ 
narch then awaited his death with that fortitude and coniposurh 
by which his mother and his grandfather Charles VI. liad been 
distinguished. 

Previous to his disease, he w'ent through all the ceremonies 
of the catholic religion, and received extreme unction. 1 en¬ 
quired whether lie had done this merely for ,the sake of example 
and decorum, or out of internal (*onviction; and his physician 
confirmed what I ha<l frequently heard before, namely, tliat Jo¬ 
seph II. was a Catholic Christian, and not a Deist. Baron Quarin 
denies that the emperor had exhausted his constitution by ex¬ 
cesses, as was at first reported; and asserts, that a fall from 
his horse was the cause that principally contributed to his death. 

Of the derisive tone in which Baron son Quarin speaks, in 
certain cases, I myself witnessed sometime since a striking in¬ 
stance, during the illness of the young archduchess, lately de¬ 
ceased. Being sent for, he went to see her, and immediately 
declared that he had been called too lute. In the mean time the 
other physicians continued to attend her; and as frequent enqui¬ 
ries were made in conqiany concerning her health, a report was 
propagated that she was better. Nevertheless, Quarin, wher¬ 
ever he went, said, without reserve, She must die.” As I was 
frequently in his company, I was not a little struck with his re¬ 
peated expression of She must die.” About ten days after he 
had pronounced this opinion, she expired. 

Joseph died in 1790, and left many designs unfinished. Much 
that he had done was merely by way of experiment, and could 
only be completed and brought to maturity by a man like himself. 

Leopold was totally incapable of overlooking the vast extent 
of the Austrian monarchy. He came with a little mind from the 
goverunient of a little country; and with feeble hand annulled 
the projects and regulations of his predecessor, whose spirit he 
was .unable to <;omprchend. He was an excellent Grand Dqke 
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; jMid that country i» indebted, to luoi for mafly tbings, 
bfr iwhicb It IB distinguished from the other Italian States, in the 
in^f^exte^ed rule of the Austrian inoimrchy^ bn whose throne 
placed him at the most unfavourable periodj lie soon 
tite celebrity he had before acquired. It was he, how- 
•fbn ^bo granted to the Hungarians the celebrated edict rela- 
to religion, which even goes farther than that of his prede- 
cimoTf and removes all the distinctions which existed in Hun- 
gaiy on account of the difference of religious opinions. It was 
'% ^reat idea, and worthy of a citizen of the world; but perhaps 
diir edict is one of the measures of Leopold’s administration^ 
with which the present government is not perfectly satisfied. 

■ The reigning monarch treads, on the whole, in Joseph’s foot¬ 
steps, whom he appears in various respects to have taken for his 
model. He was, in some measure, the pupil of Joseph ; and 
was more intimately acquainted with his principles and projects 
than his father Leopold. But since his accession to the govern¬ 
ment, the times have greatly altered, and the spirit of the cabinet 
of Vienna has been obliged to change with them. 

1 have already mentioned the simplicity that prevails in every 
thing belonging to the reigning family of Austria. It was first 
introduced by Joseph 11. who carried it to that degree in which 
it is retained by the present emperor. Francis II. is not of opi¬ 
nion that the imperial dignity consists in being surrounded with 
chamberlains, Jife-guaixis, and attendants. He scarcely ever ap¬ 
pears in public but alone with the empress. 1 was once stand¬ 
ing on the rampart, reading an inscription on a house, when 
a man in a gray surtoiit passed by with a female very simply 
dressed. 1 did not observe them, when my companion, a fo¬ 
reigner, asked: “ Who can they be t Every person that meets 
them t^es off his hat.” ^followed them, and found tliat it was 
the emperor and empress. It is impossible to return the salu¬ 
tations he receives with greater politeness; and as every one who 
knows him takes off hishat, 1 have seen him proceed more than 
ten paces together on tire rampart bare-headed. When he goes 
to the theatre in the city, no notice whatever is taken of him; 
but he lately appeared at one of the smaller theatres in the sub¬ 
urbs, and the audience clapped. I looked round; all remained 
seated, and the clapping continued. At length I observed a man, 
very simply dressed, and a female, who were making low bow's. 
Some of the audience conceiving that the clapping lasted too 
long, because it hindered the performance, hissed, and the house 
was soon quiet. One party intended no offence, and the other 
was not obstinate. “ What a difference,” said 1 to my neighbour, 
between Viepuaand London!” There this opposition would 
Bxpite such a ferment in the house, that tranquillity would not he 
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restot^d l^lni]is for a qiidrter of an ^otE^. llit* ctaj^rs would 
continue witib Uta greater riolenee^ becau^ diey #eiie dciked Id'' ■ 
be silent, and tbe hissing would become louder in the same 
portion. The galleries would resound with the cries of Thf90 
him 6ver, throw Mm oven the hissing Would be ConsideMd 
as an affiront to the Royal Family; orange*>peel would fly dboue 
ill all directions ; and a roar of Silence / would thunde# amid the 
ciy of Throw him over ! 

Hie princes of the house of Austria have been iff gefieral 
cherished by their people, and the present sovereign is bdovedby 
them in a very high degree. His extreme simplicity, his aflkbfo 
demeanour, his unostentatious appearance on ordinary occasions, 
the confidence with which he walks, unattended, anioti^ his peo^ 
pie, the facility with which every one can obtain access to tnrf 
person, his benevolence in admitting his Subjects to a paitielpiH 
tion in alF his gardens, and even in his palaces, his' excellent mo^ 
ral chaHacter and conjugal virtues, his decided aversion to capital 
punishmerits*, his great frugality in all that relates to himself and*- 
his household, are qualities which cannot fail to produce an effect 
on a people possessing such a high degree of good-nature as fiie 
Austiians. He is extremely beloved ; and his enemies are tliose 
of his people. The enmity of the inhabitants of Vienna to the 
French, aud even to the Prussians, is very great. 

LETTER XX. 


character or the inhabitants of Vienna.— op the 

FAIR SEX.—LUXURY OF VIENNA.—HOUSES OF THE NO J 
BILlTy.—LUXURY Or THE TABLE.—-COMPARISON WITH 
OTHER PLACES.—THE INHABITANTS OF VIENNA NOT 
ABDICTED TO DRINKING.—OB8E«RVATIONS ON THE GE¬ 
NERAL CHARACTER of WHOLE NATIONS. 

ViBNKA, AprU 1T99. 


Sincerity, gaiety, and good-humour, mingled with a cer¬ 
tain degree of narrow prejudice and rudeness, appear to me to 
be the characteristics of the inhabitants of Vienna. The lo\e of 
pleasure and fire enjoyments of sense seem to be greater 
among the middle and lower classes thau in any other place; and 
they are equally distinguished for their attachment to die reigning 
fiiniily, and their ready submission to the measures of the go¬ 
vernments 


•* lam infiRmed, diat not a single criminal has been executed dunna his 
reign. It is not by any means my intention to vnidicate this disini lin ition 
to capital punishments, as a principle, but 1. merely ineiition it as aulu-tuiictU 
fact. 
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fifnif^ef .0# the middling ranks are, in niy opinion, muclh 
aaoie jqgni^le ccnnpany^ban the qien; thei^ mj|4nera are more 
..jcasgr^ nivjl-'address moie pngui)^. j^* 80 c^|y they have 
is^ called conversation tow jtheir husBa^ aiid bro- 
liiey are lively, agreeable, unaflTected) and entertaining, 
hilj^ndes French, which is spoken by almost all women of educa- 
many understand English, and soipe sj|»ak that language 
with great accuiacy. ^meng the men it is likewise cuhivated ^ 
vod some fapiilies of rank possess considerable libraries of Eng- 
li^ books. The large, handsome shop of Degen, the book¬ 
seller, pro%es that English works aie in gieat request. 

Music is likewise much cultivated % both sexes ^ and there 
are iemalc«pei formcis, both vocal and iustrumental, who, if they 
were of the profession, would be placed iii the highest rank. It 
may, 1 think, witL^, justice be asserted, that the females of 
Vienna are not e:^eeeded in beauty any in Europe. Hieir fea¬ 
tures are perhaps less expressive, but most of them have a fair 
,wd fiesli complexion, a handsome bosom, and a good figure. 
Irome, even of the younger part, have the same fault as the fe¬ 
males of Hainbuigii, but in a less degree; I mean, that they 
ore too corpulent. 

The luxury of Vienna is very great, when compared with that 
of some otHer European capitals. It is not equal indeed to the 
luxury of London, butfai exceeds that of Rome or Naples, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, &c. I'he numbei of families that sperid 
annually 100,000 gulden* and upwaids, is very considerable. 
There arc many .whose income amounts to 200,dOO and up* 
.wmds; till you at length come to the Piinccs of Schw'arzenberg, 
Esterhazy, and Ldchtensteiu. The yeaily revenues of the latter 
are stated by many to be 900,000 gulden, and by some tliey are 
rated still highei. Froip 100,000 downwards you find an unin- 
teirupted progression; and even in the lowest classes there aie 
few individuals whose ciicumstances are completely wretched. 
It is, indeed, a peculiar chaiacteristic of this city, that with all 
its wealth, luxuiy, Ikd magnificence, you pieet w'ith none of 
that di^ruceful penury which is displayed in such odious forms 
at London and Paris, and still more at Rome, Genoa, and Ve¬ 
nice. At Vienna the luxury of the great, the opulence of tlie 
second class, and the easy circumstances of the middling ranks, 
enable the lowest orders to obtain a tolerable subsistence. 

Every country has its peculiar kind of luxury and ways of ex-* 
pending money. The Englishman lives in the qountry iii all tlm 
splendour of an independent prince, and spends vast sums in 
horses, dogs, and every thing connected with the sports of the 


* A gulden is about two shiUings sterliagi 
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chace and the turf; while his establishment in town is com* 
paratively very small. On the contrary, the mostdistin-^ 
guished families at Vienna maintain very expensive houses 
and establishments in the metropolis; and many a noble* 
man possesses mansions both at Prague and yienna> which 
in London’would be sufficient for half a dozen dukes. 

One of the greatest articles of luxury at Vienna is indisput* 
ably the table; and it U the more important as it extends to 
the lower orders of the people. Without attempting to den^ 
that the inhabitants of Vienna go to a great expence in this 
particular, I am convinced that the matter has been unreason¬ 
ably exs^gerated, that great injustice has bten done them 
those who have stigmatized them with the character of epi¬ 
cures and gluttons. 1 really think that at Vienna the higher 
classes are not greater eaters than persons of the same rank in 
other towns.—In England and Ireland, and here and there in 
Germany, I have sat from two to three hours at dinner ; at 
Vienna, never more than an hour and a half, andseldom so long. 
The usual time of dinner in the great houses is about half past 
three, or a quarter of an hour later, and the company gene¬ 
rally rise from table before five.—^'Fhe wine is not placed on 
the table during dinner: in some of the first houses 1 found 
only Austrian and Hungarian, and very few foreign, wines. 

1 however believe that a proportionably greater quantity of 
animal food is consumed at Vienna than in London. ** Then, 
you will exclaim, the matter is clear enough. What immo¬ 
derate appetites must the inhabitants of l^enna have to de¬ 
vour more animal food than the English, who are universally 
reckoned to consume a greater quantity than uny other na¬ 
tion in the world T'—^The conclusion is by no means just, 
however appearances may be on your side. If 1250,CXX) Vi¬ 
ennese consume more animal food than 850,000 Londoners, 
it does not follow that any one of the former eats a greater/i 
or even so great a quantity as many of the latter. A single 
view of the wretchedness which appears in London by ime 
side of the greatest opulence, will explain the matter at 
once. At Vienna there is little* of this indigence; and as t 
have already observed, 1 know no capital where there is less. 
The number of inhabitants ofVicmia,wl;iohavenotatIeastone 
meal of aninial food in ada3^,isvery small indeed; but in Lon¬ 
don there are thousands who frequently can neither purchase 
butcher’s meat nor any thing else. If, therefore, more ani¬ 
mal food 18 consumed at Vienna than by the same number of 
persons in London, it is not because tlie inhabitants of the 
former metiopolis are individually greater eaters, but because 
in the latter there are many, very many who eat none at ^1}. . 

Whatever may be the proportion in eating betVfcRft 
l^iiTTNER.] V 
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habitants of Vienna and other places, so much is certain, 
that they do not drink kv the same degree that they eat. 
This observation likewise applies to the lower classes, in an 
opulent place, wlierc wine may be had for less •than twelve 
kreuzers (about ^ri.) a bottle, it might be supposed that the 
fOommon people would be frequently intoxicated, as in 
S^vitzerland, Alsace, and in other wine-countries; but [ can as- 
sureyon, that a drunken man is a rare phenomenon at Vienna. 

' Permit me to close my observations on Vienna with a few 
words on the character of whole nations, as it is commonly 
delineated in other countries. I’he observations I have made 
ill the countries themselves, through, which i have travelled, 
as w'ell as on individuals from countries 1 never visited, in 
general belie the characters of those nations commonly as¬ 
cribed to them ill books and in conversation. Thus, forex* 
ample, in the Spaniards with whom 1 have been acquainted, 
I never could find the gravity and stiffness by which that na- 
tionis generally supposed to be distinguished. Inthe French¬ 
man, 1 have seldom discovered that winning amiableness of 
disposition, and the high degree of politeness and delicacy 
inseparable from it, which are so universally ascribed to him. 
I never observed that in his owm country the Englishman 
was that melancholy, reserved, and gloomy being, for which 
he is proverbial. The German is by no means the drunk¬ 
ard, or the clownish, uncivilized brute, that in many countries 
he is still described to be. In the same manner 1 have found 
many things at Viqiina very different from the opinion colIl^• 
moniy entertained of them in other parts. Am 1 to suppose 
that ail the individuals with whom I was acquainted, were 
exceptions, and that the observations of so many years are 
false ? or may it not raftier be asserted, that the characters 
,of whole nations, as delineated in early works, from which 
probably they have got into every one’s mouth, are incorrect f 
it is much easier to collect ideas of men and things from 
books than from real life; and it is inconceivable how ideas 
once adopted continue to be^ropagated for successive ages. 

LETTER XXr. 

.wienerisch neustaot.—the murzthal.— population 

, OP STYRIA, CARINTHIA, AND CARNlOLA.— GRATZ.- 

LKOBEN.—GARDEN IN WHICH THE PEACE BETWEEN 
. AUSTRIA AND FRANCE IVAS CONCLUDED.— ATROCITIES 

OF THE french.—INHABITANTS OF STYP.1A-KLAGEN- 

FUHT,;—OF WENS AND IDIOTS. 

. .» Klaof.nfubt, May 2. 

THhE road from Vienna to Bruck at first traverses on exten- 
isveand well-cultivated plain, to the right of which thetiuvel- 
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Icr eonstaotly has in aiehl the mountains, which commence 
a short distance from Vienna, and^at length join the lofty 
ranges that divide Austria and Styria. They form a striking 
contrast with the charming, fertile plain; and are embel>* 
li&hed by a great number of villages, situated at their foot. 

VVieneiiscli Neiistadt, about twenty-eight miles from Vien¬ 
na, is a very pretty small place, containing about five thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. 1 know of no provincial town in Ger¬ 
many whose exterior promises so much. Its general cleanli* 
ness, a great number of handsome houses, a large market¬ 
place, a spacious castle, and various other objects, excite the, 
attention of the traveller. 

At Murzzuschlag commences the celebrated valley known 
by the name of the Murzthal, which is nearly thirty miles 
in length. It has its name from the river Mur, by which ik 
is travelsed, and is celebrated for its beauty, and the opu¬ 
lence of the inhabitants. For my part, 1 cannot see why 
this valley should be preferred to many others that 1 observ¬ 
ed between Biuck and Gratz. The whole valley, or rather 
all the vallies between those two places, a distance of about 
thirty-two miles, appeared to me to equal, if not to exceed 
it, in beauty. The whole tract from Wienerisch Neustadt 
is a charming country; and considering its length, 1 know 
of none in Europe that can bear a comparison with it. 

In some Statistical Tuble!» the population of Gratz is stated 
at forty thousand souls; but this number is evidently exag¬ 
gerated. I was informed on the spot that it contained from 
thirty-two to 3 o,(KX) intiabitants; and even this number, at 
least the last, appears to me to be too high. An annual 
enumeration takes place, but the results are never suffered 
to be generally known, it is still more difficult to procure 
statements of the population of whole provinces. I, how¬ 
ever, procured one of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, ac¬ 
cording to the enumeration of tfie year 1793. 

Inhabitants. Total. 


f Circle of Giiltz 


I 


Styria 


■ 

i: 


Carinthia 5 ’ 


C. 


Carniola 


-Judenburg . 
-Prug, or Bruck 
-Marburg . . 

-Zilly . . . 

•Clagenfurt . 
-Villach . . 

— Leibach . 


-Neustadtl 
I Adelsberg 


296,4241 
98,545 I 

7.3,156 > 829,229 
186,099 I 
175,005J 

119,9075 

147,247) 

155,222> 419,411 
117,942) 


c 2 


1,546,024. 
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The ancient and original town of Gratz^ which is enclosed 
by walls^ ditches, and some fortified works, is very small; 
but the suburbs are large, and are still increasing. Thej lie 
acattered around, resembling distant villages, being inter- 
mingled with gardens and vineyards.. Not far from the town 
are actually situated some handsome villages, and the in¬ 
termediate space is occupied by country-bOuses, large and 
•mall farm-houses, and detached cottages, so that the whole 
forms a highly pleasing and animated scene, and not only 
occupies a plain of about eighteen square miles, but likewise 
incroaches upon the neighbouring hills. The latter are of 
moderate height, and are all partly covered with wood, and 
partly occopied bv fields, vineyards, and meadows, up to 
their very summits. The citadel, which affords the best 
view of this charming prospect, is situated within the town, 
on a very steep hill, whir'h may be about six or seven hun¬ 
dred feet above the level of the river. As a fortified place, 
it is said to have once possessed considerable strength, but 
it is now entirely neglected, so that two yeaisago, on the ap¬ 
proach of the French, the government resolved to make no 
resistance at this place.—(xratz is not the handsome town, 
which, from the ocscriptions of others, I expected to find, 
though it contains a nuiuher of good houses, almost all of 
which are of stone. Among these aie the residence of Counts 
Sauran, Loibel, V^'ermbiaiicl, the aiscnal, the house of the 
States, and some other cdilices. The house in which Buona¬ 
parte resided, and whu h is shewn as a curiosity, is likewise 
very spacious; the castle, formerly the residence of the 
Dukes of Styria, is now the dwelling of the governor, and 
11* 8 at of the Regency. The Assembly-room and the Thea¬ 
tre, which arc both under one loof, foini an extensive build¬ 
ing. Giiitz likewise contains the Mausoleum in which 
Ferdinand 11. and his consort aie interred. The architec¬ 
ture of this edifice is-not in the best style, and internalK It 
is richly ornamented with sculpture. This place is the see 
of a bishop, who coinm^ily resides thcie eight months in 
the }ear. The present prelate is said to distiibutc among 
the poor a full third of bis revenues, amounting from twenty- 
six to twenty-eight thousand gulden. 

Leoben is a small town, with some tolerable good houses, 
and a handsome square or market-place. I here went tp 
see the garden in which two }curs since peace was conclud¬ 
ed between Austria and Fiance, it belongs to a Mr. Von 
Eekenwald, is agreeably situated, and the house commands 
a magnificent prospect. A single room occupies the whole 
4ipper part of this liuiise ; and it was in this apartment that 
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tile Gen6fnls Meerveld^ Buonaparte, and the Marquis Su 
Gallo daily met, to treat about the terms. Buonaparte re* 
sided abodt two miles from the town, at Goss, formerly » 
Benedictine convent, but suppressed, and given to the new 
Bishop of Leoben, appointed b}' Joseph II. for hisresidence* 
In memory of the peace the proprietor has erected, in the 
middle of the garden, a monument of variegated marble, on 
which stands a Genius of white marble, holding an olive* 
branch of metal gilt in his right hand, and a trumpet in his 
left. Each of the four sides contains an inscription. 

The pust*niaster of T^obeii, of whom I asked several 
questions concerning the French, complained bitterly of 
them, and calculated the loss they had occasioned him in 
19 days, in horses, hay, onts, &c. at 4000 gulden. Three 
females died under the hands of their brutal ravishers; and 
it is not a little extraordinary, that the priest refused them 
the rites of Christian burial, and they were interred by the 
public executioner.—L never heard so much of this species 
of atrocity as at this place. 1 was told of u woman who 
escaped with her life, though she had been abused by thirty 
men; a violence wliicb human nature could, scarcely be 
thought capable of supporting. W eavy of their oppressions 
and enormities, the peasants collected and murdered all the 
French wherever they were able to overpower them. They 
then plundered and buried them on the spot. Many were 
thrown into the river Mur, and not less than 200 dead bo¬ 
dies are said to have been carried away by its waves. 

At Bnick, Griitz, J udenburg, and in other places inStyria, 
1 have frequently turned the conversation to the period of 
which I am writing; and I have every where observed that 
llic people were extremely dissatisfied with the government 
for having forbidden the country-people to make any oppo* 
sition to the French; indeed thisis the only complaint against 
the government that I have heard in this country. Some 
of the men still spoke of it with indignant warmth ; and 
confidently maintained that \ery few of the French would 
have escaped out of the country if the people, a hardy race 
of mountaineers, had been suffeied to defend themselves. 
It is two years.since these cvenis occurred, and they are still 
the sulyect of general coiivcrsaiioii. i am highly diverted by 
the dinerent statements of the iiuiiihers of the enemy, in 
one place I w'as told tliat they had I’orty thousand men; 
and at J udenburg the Freni h forces were stated at eighty 
thousand. Itis, however, well known,that Buonaparte’s army 
was at that time very small; and L am still of opinion, that 
between Brack and Vicuna it might have been totally uiiiii- 
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bilated, if the imperial cabinet bad not thought proper to 
agree to the preliminaries ot Leoben, and afterwardi* to the 
treaty of Campo Fonnio. It is clear that, while they were at 
Gratz, they lived enM>'ely at tlie expence of the inhabit.ints. 
Almost every one speaks well of Buonaparteliimstdf; but a 
general in chief, like a sovereign, needs to do very little to 
lender himself beloved In the execution of bis orders he 
never appears in person, and when he does show himself, it 
frequently is in the character of the avenger of the injured 
citizen against the violence of the soldiery.—He speaks Ger¬ 
man, and well enough to render himself intelligible to the 
inn-keepers of Upper Styria, as several of them iniormed me, 
Thki race of inhabitants in the whole province of Upper 
Styria appears to me to he short and uncommonlyrobust. This 
peculiarity is very striking in the females, whoarc uncommon¬ 
ly'short and broad, and greatly resemble the Welsh, parti¬ 
cularly those of the most iiiuuntainous parts of North w ales. 
As it was Sunday, 1 had an opportunity of seeing great num¬ 
bers of them, but among all the females 1 could nut discover 
a single handsome face; and in tiiis respect they diifer mucii 
from the Welsh, who at any rate have full cheeks and a 
ruddy complexion. The expression of the countenances of 
theStyrians is nothing less than intelligent, and their faces 
are mostly of a brown yellow, and what the English call 
weather-beaten. I’he colour of their clothes is in general 
brown ; and their hats are so large that it cannot be the sun 
that gives them such a complexion. A more devout people 
] never saw. 1 met some hundreds of them, almost all of 
whom walked with folded hands, and their heeds on their 
sleeves. The men in general had their hats under their arms, 
and seemed as they passed to be constantly engaged in 
prayer. Wherever there was a niche containing an image 
of Christ, or tlie Blessed Virgin, or of some saint, and they 
are pretty numerous, 1 found several persons kneeling and 
praying. On ail sides 1 continually heard the salutation 
** Blessed be Jesus Christ!” to which the invariable reply 
was—“ To all eternity.” if you would salute these people, 
you must do ir. in their own way ; for if you wish them a good 
morning, a good day, or a good evening, they make you 
no answer. They are unused to salutations, aiid being eui- 
buryassed liow to answer them, they give no reply at all. 

l^Vom Biuek to Judenburg we travelled on one of tlie prin¬ 
cipal high roads of Austria, all of which are w'ell construct¬ 
ed ; hut this is not in very good repair till near the contities 
of Carinihia. Early on the morning of the 29tli we left Ju- 
deuburg, and continued ascending till we arrived at Unz- 
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xnarkt, along the charmingbanks of the Mur, which evenhei^ 
is not a contemptible river. About an hour after we had 
left Unzinarkt, we reached the highest point of the road' 
from Upper Styria to Carinthia, where we found 
thing still clothed in the garb of winter. The road nw de-; 
scends rapidly, and you arrive on the frontiers of Carinthia, 
where ^ou find a milder climate, a luxuriant vegetation, and 
charming scenery. 

Friesach is a small town; which, together with a consder- 
able district of this part of Carinthia, belongs to the bishop¬ 
ric of Salzburg. At the distance of fourteen miles is situ¬ 
ated St. Veit, a pretty town, with handsome houses, and a 
fine spacious market-place. In the latter is a large and ele¬ 
gant monument, decorated with a great number of figures, 
and, as the Latin inscription says, erected in memory of the 
plague of 1715. Here is likevvrise a fine fountain ; the water 
falls into a basin of a good form, hewn out of a single blocic 
of white marble, and which, according to Busching, is five 
fathoms in circumference; and I believe him to be correct. 

It is said to be a Roman antiquity. 

About half way between St. Veit and Klagenfurt we pass¬ 
ed over a swampy tract, called the Saaler Moss. If this was 
the scite of the ancient Tihurnia, as some have asserted, it 
iwas certainly superior to that of Klagenfurt. Busching says 
that on this plain there is still to be seen ruins of an ancient 
town; us far as my eye could reach, I could not, however, 
discover , the slightest truces of any, nor had those of whom 
1 enquired eve0S«eard, even by tradition, of their existence. 

Klagenfurt is a large and a pleasing town, though it cannot 
l)e called handsome. It contains many large buildings and 
spacious squares, but it has much that gives rather a mean 
appearance. JNext to Vienna and Gratz it is one of the prin¬ 
cipal places in the circle of Austria; and is the residence of 
the Princes of Porzia and Hozenberg, and a great number 
of Counts and inferior nobility. The streets are spacious, 
and intersect each other at right angles; and the public mo¬ 
numents, statues, and fountains, are of large dimensions. 
When surveyed at a distance these serve to give the place an 
appearance of dignity and importance, but on a more mi¬ 
nute examination you find very little that does honour to the 
arts. What appears to me the most ludicrous is an enor¬ 
mous statue of Maria Theresa, in a very rich and stiff dress, 
with Fame hovering over her. As both are of lead it was ra¬ 
ther a difficult task to make the latter support herself in the 
air on her non-elastic pinions. .It would have been inde¬ 
corous for Fume to set her foot on the empress’s shoulder, ' 
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aod^ in that case, she would not have hovered, a point on 
whicb^lhe artist was particularly intent. He therefore threw 
over tl^ goddess a large leaden mantle, the extremity of 
whi^ rests on the back of the princess !~The best and 
lai^^ edifice in Klagenfurt is the palace, part of which is 
inhabited by the governor, and the remainder is appropriated 
to the different departments of the regency. The town is sur¬ 
rounded with walls and a ditch, but they are of such a nature 
that it cannot be considered as a military post. 

Some writer has done the town of Bruck, in Styria, the 
honour to consider it as the principal residence of persons 
with wens. I cannot say that 1 saw more there than in other 
places; but wens are, alas! an evil which appears to ex¬ 
tend over the whole provinces of Styria and Carinthia. You 
sometimes meet likewise with Cretins or Idiots. Of these 
there are of course diffeient gradations; but 1 have not seen 
such brutal or rather vegetating creatures as you find in the 
Valais in Switzerland. In other respects they very nearly 
resemble the latter. I observed the greatest number of these 
wretched objects between Bruck and Gratz; but 1 was told 
, that this must not be taken as a criterion for the whole 
country, because their relations are accustomed to send them 
out to beg on the high-roads.—In ('arinthia and Styria, in 
, Switzerland, in the duchy of Aosta, and some parts of the' 
Appenines, I have invariably observed that the famales have 
the largest wens. A wen which has attained to a certain 
size appears to be intimately connected wi/^ idiotcy. The 
idiots in general have wens; and a persoW who has a very 
large one is commonly, in a certain degree, an idiot. 1 
have frequently sent you giy observations on this melancholy 
phenomenon, and given it as my opinion, that, among the 
various causes assigned for it, the water contributes to pro¬ 
duce wens more than any other. The people of this coun¬ 
try agree with me. In almost every part where wens are 
frequent, 1 heve found water turbid, of a whitish colour, 
occasioned by a spec es of fine earth, which when the' 
water is left to stand settles to the bottom, and feels like a 
kind of slime. My system, however, is rather shaken by 
my having found, in my last journey, a great number of 
people with wens in places where the water appeared to be 
perfectly limpid and transparent. It is possible, and ohtof 
tenderness to my i^stem, I am ready to believe, that they 
were not natives of those parts, especially as I am informed 
tfaat they are so frequently sent by their relatives to the 
high-roads. 
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LEITER XXII. 

KIRSCHTHEUER.x—DESCRIPTION OFTHELOIBEL AND THE 
ROAD OVER IT.—INHABITANTS OF CARNlOLA. LAY-^ 
BACH.—^IDRIA.—quicksilver-mine.—THE PEAR-TREE 
WOOD.—SUBTERRAN EOUS CAVERNS.—GROTTO AND 
CASTLE OF LUEG.—TRIEST.—-THE HARBOUR.—THE 
MOLE.—THE GROTTO OF CORONALS. 

Tbiest, May 88. ‘ 

HEN we left Klagenfurt, early on the 3d, the. weather 
was sharp and unfavourable. We proceeded the first stage,, 
through a pleasant and tolerably level valley, in which only a 
small part of the way went up and down hill. As we upended 
from a steep declivity into the valley on which Kirschtheuer is 
situated, I had an opportunity of admiring the grand style in 
which the Austrian roads over the mountains are constructed. ^ 
Soon after we had left Kirschtheuer we began to ^end a^n, 
and it was four hours and a half before we reached tlm higheid 
summit, without ever coming to any plain, though here and, 
there we'went down hill. The distance between Kirschtheur ^d 
Krainburg, being eighteen miles, is called the pass of the Loibel, 
which must not be considered as a single mountain, but as a lonK 
range of mountains, rising one above the other, round which 
the traveller keeps continually winding, till he at length arrives at 
two pyramids, which mark the highest point, and form the boun¬ 
dary between Carinthia and Cainiola. ‘ f 1 c* s. r 

Considered as a high-road, this pass is certainly the loitiest of 
the kind that I have seen in Europe. It is longer and higher 
than the Bochetta, leading from Piedmont, beyond Novi, into 
the territories of Genoa; considerably higher than Penman- 
raawr in North Wales; higher than the road oyer the Appenuies, 
near Bologna, Tolentino, or Macerata; and so much higher 
than those of Switzerland that the latter appear trifling in compa¬ 
rison to it. If we consider the extreme steepness of most of 
the heights of the Loibel, it is impossible to forbear admiring 
the genius of him who first conceived the grand idea of carrying 
a road for heavy carriages across these acclivities. It is coin 
structed with a solidity that places it in the rank of the grea 
worU of mtiquityi beiiife on one side 

the rock, and suppoi ted by st^oI^^ walls on the other. Towards 
^ precipice it « provided partly with tailing and parti, with- 

kUttneh.] * 
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i^ls. During the lust hour and a half the mountain was so 
9teep, th^t 1 frequently discovered witli astonishment the direc- 
'.^n of the road we had to go, by means of the wooden posts in 
d^e.&linost perpendicular rocks tliat towered high above my head, 
V-Four hours and a half after w'ehad left Kirschtheuer, we at 
r^ ifngth reached the highest point of this road, distinguished by 
'%wo large stone pvratpids. llie descent from the summit of the 
lioibel to Neiimarktl occupied two hours and a half, so that the 
'whole pass took us seifcn hours and a half. NeumUrktl is situ¬ 
ated among the mountains which we were now gradually leaving. 
We soon aftciwards arrived at a charming plain, surrounded at 
some distance by mountains, and in which Krmnburg has an 
agreeable situation on the banks of the Save. 

On the road from Kraiiiburg to Lay bach we constantly re¬ 
mained inthe vicinit} of the Save, which embellishes the charming, 
fertile, and well-cultivated plain, through which the road leads. 
It is surroiiuded by low'hills, behind which others more lofty 
rear their heads; and to the south you will discover the summits 
of the snow'-clad mountains. 'Hiis tract between Kraiiiburg and 
Laybach 1 consider one of the finest 1 have seen since my de¬ 
parture from Vienna. 

The houses of the country-people arc very amall, and fre¬ 
quently of wood; die windows not two feet square, and many 
evenap^ared to me to occupy scarcely one square foot, lliey 
liate no chimnies, so tliat the smoke finds its way out of the 
house where it can. I observed some few with a story above the 
grOund-fioor; and in these a large aperture was left as a vent for 
the smoke. The people themselves differ considerably from 
those of Upper Slj'ria. They are of a finer growth, taller, and 
have a belter complexion and more delicate features. 

Laybach is a very pretty place; and contains a great number 
of large elegant structures, among w'hich are several public 
buildings. Some of the churches, especially in die interior, are 
in a far better taste than is usually found in Germany. [ W'as 
particularly pleased with the interior of the cathedral, W'hich 
bears a considerable resmblance to that of St. Peter's, at Rome. 
It is entirely painted in fresco, and though not in a first-rate 
styie, yet every thing indicates its vicinity to the frontiers of Italy, 
ifbe public schools are in a large handsome building, appro¬ 
priated to dial purpose. The Jesuits’ convent at Laybach is 
converted into assembly-rooms. The palace situated on an 
-eminence close to Ae town, is visited only on account of the 
prospect it cornmands, as it is now nothing more than barracks 
forh-eefuits. Its situation is, however^ romantic; and the view 
from the lawn is charming. The river Laybuch runs through the 
tbwti; and though navigable, yet die use that is made of it is 
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Trry inconsiderable. Three bridges over it connect diedifles^ 
parts of the town, ' 

In Carinthia, and still more frequently in Camioia, par^cuffi 
larly in the vicinity of Laybach, I observed the macMue evei^ 
where standing in the fields, which I had seen in Sweden, foil, 
the purpose of drying the com after it is cut. It seems to prove|' 
that in these parts, the seasons must be very wet. 

We left Laybath on the 5th of May, and proceeded mm 
miles to Upper Laybach, where we left the great road, in order 
to visit Idria, about eighteen miles distant from the last-nt^ 
tioiied, place. Idria, so celebrated foi its quicksilver mines, bet 
in a valley surrounded on every side by pretty lofty mountains* 
The valley being extremely narrow, the houses gradually ascend 
the sides of the hills; each stands detached, and has a small 
piece of land annexed to it, in which the miners raise a few ve^ 
getables notwithstanding the inclemency of the climate, and the 
sterility of the soil. 'llie inhabitants of Idria, about three thou¬ 
sand five hundred in number, who are scpaiated by liigh moun¬ 
tains from the rest of the world, are all miners, or belong to mi¬ 
ners. The number of labourers above and below is stated at 


nine hundred, exclusive of upwards of thire hundred wootl- 
cutters, who fell timber in the foiests, which the> float down the 
rivers, or prepare in various wavs. M. Girsdort, who has the 
superintendence over all the works, informed me, that, fora con¬ 
siderable period, from five to six hunch id tons of (|uicksll\ei have 
annually been made at that place. A aicui c{uaritit} used to be 
exported to Spain, whence it was transported to America, for 
the amalgamation of the silver-ores ; but the Spaniards some time 
since refused to pay the uicieased price that was demanded 
for the quicksilver. The greatest part of it is now comeved to 
Vienna, where it is sold on the accoiiift of the ICmperor; but J 
could not leain for what pin poses it i> paitieiilailv em}ilo\ed, or 
to what countries it is exported, but it is said that gieat cpiantitics 
aie sent to England. 

You cannot be ignoiant that this mine ii* icckoned the finest 
and most magnificent in the woild. You enter thiough an ex¬ 
tensive building; and eveiv pait is so roomj, so neat, and cli'an, 
that I felt none of those disagrc'cahle sensations which even the 
finest mines produce in a gieater or less degiee. You proceed 
on level ground, under a lofty and tolerably spacious vault, till 
you arrive at the cUscejits. Into these you are coiidiitttd by 
clean stone steps, which are kept in excellent repair. 'I’hese 
Mte|)S have several landing-places, paved with liag-stoiics, and 
sonic of which are provided with benches to rest upon. As the 
miners proceed deeper into the pit, the passages continue to be 
arched over, and piovided w'ith stepS. 1 obscived only a few 
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Mrts tibat were supported by wood. Here and there they come 
TO the solid rock^ which is merely hewn out, and of course re- 
•fthires bo support. The ore* is not always of equal richness; 
out on an average it contains about fifty per cent.; some furnishes 
|ess, but from other portions eighty per cent, is extracted. The 
pt'incipal shaft is eighty-six fathoms in depth; and the small 
qpantity> of virgin-quicksilver that is occasionally found is shewn 

a rarity. 

This mine belongs to the government, and is conducted en¬ 
tirely at its expence. The officers have very moderate salaries; 
all the other inhabitants, with the exception of some few, are 
miners, who derive their whole subsistence from their profession. 
Their pay is various, and begins with five kreuzers* a day. 
When they have raised it to twelve kreiizers, they begin to think 
of marriage, as they then consider themselves able to support a 
wife out of their w'ages. The most they receive is seventeen 
kreuzei s; for which they must work eight hours under, or ten 
above the ground. The rest of their time is occupied by do¬ 
mestic employments, and the cultivation of a small piece of 
ground, in which they raise cabbr^es, potatoes, and other ve¬ 
getables, and many likewise earn a triding sum by other means, 
so that their daily earnings may amount to about twenty kreuzers. 
Many of the w’omen eniploj themselves in w caving lace. They 
are commended for their coiistancv and the purity of tlicir mo¬ 
rals, as the men are lor their honesty and obedience to their 
siipeiiors. Their houses are mostly small, and are each inhabited 
by two or thiee families. The scanty subsistence which these 
people proeure, the insalubiity of the oceupalion of miners in 
general and of this valley in particular, cause the duiation of 
human life here to be but short. I'oitv ih considered a fair age, 
many die youngt'r, and vtTy few’ live to be old. 

Leaving Jdiia, we proce<*(lod the hame evening to Ijoitsch, 
where w'e passed the night, and on the 7lh w’eiit forward to Pla- 
nina, behind which place, and near the high road, ia situated an 
uncommonly romantic sjiot. In a corner formed by perpendicular 
1 ocks appears at a greaf depth the ajiertiirc of a spacious grotto, 
from winch issues a stream of no inconsiderable magnitude. 

We were now m what i.s called die Pear-tree \\ ood, a deso¬ 
late, barren, and rocky tract, of considerable extent, which is 
almost uninhabited, and a[)pears to jiroduce scarcely any thing 
but wood, heath, and stinted herbage; such, with some excep¬ 
tions, is the w hole country of Tricst. It is in this tract that w'e 
find those numerous, large, and celebrated grottos, or subttrra- 

* A kreuzer is ihreo-sevcBths of a penny, or something less than a half- 
^peoiiy, English money. ■ 
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M^oiiB CRVjer,i|8^ some of which are, said to be upwards pf ..|{|p 
mites iii^leogth, and which exhibit stalactites of sii^ular fgaE 
The M'agdsden Grotto^ near Adelsberg; that of Lueg; 

$t. Servio, near Triest: the Grotto of Corgnale; and thosi$.^ 
the lake of Zirknitz^ are the most celebrated. ^ 

We.went to see that at Lueg; a wretched village, beli^ 
which, in the perpendicular rocks, are three grottos, one above 
another. .The lowest is inaccessible, because a small streigii 
discharges its current into it and disappears. Above the loW«- 
ihost grotto rises another, which is said to be two miles ill 
length, and is almost in every part very spacious. Five of thd 
country people lighted us into it w'ith splinters of hazlc-wood,;aiid 
we soon lost the day-light. The height is in general about twen^ 
feet, and the breadth from twelve to sixteen. Here and there i 
observed large, handsome stalactites, of which, as usual, the ima¬ 
gination forms a variety of olijects; most of them appeared to fim 
to resemble the roofs of the Ootliic cathedrals in England. After 
proceeding a full quarter of an hour, the ground began to be wet, 
and we returned. 

Above this grotto rises a third, consisting of several divisions; 
in its wide aperture some person conceived the extraordinary 
idea of erecting the castle of Lueg. It belongs to a Count Co^ 
benzl, but who, as you may imagine, seldom visits it, and then 
only for a very short time. The building, which is said to be se¬ 
veral hundred years old, is capacious, but has not live good apart¬ 
ments. All but those in the front arc dark, gloomy, and damp. 
Hehind the castle vve w'cre shewn an apartment hew n out of the 
rock of the grotto, but which has fallen to ruin. The tradition 
that in ancient times a knight w'as treacherously murdered at this 
place, might furnish a good subject for an hurriiic romance; and 
to a novelist of that description, the view of this spot would he of 
incalculable advantage.—We returned to Adelsberg, where we 
passed tiie night. 

'I’bc distance between Adelsberg and Triest, about thirty-three 
miles, is principally a desolate, thinly inhabited and still worse 
cultivated country. That part of the way is particularly dreary 
w'hich goes over tiie Karst, a considerable mouubiinous tract, of 
which naked rocks cuniposc by fur the greater portion. Here 
you may study Nature in her infancy; for 1 passed over several 
hills, where the rocks that cover the soil appear as.if they had 
been recently produced by some great convulsion. At length 
you arrive at the end of the Karst, and suddenly find yourself on 
the brink of a precipice, which would make you shudder, did 
YOU not anticipate the appearance of Hesperia’s enchanting plains. 
Here with one aiow you survey the Adriatic Sea, the capacious 
bay of 'rriest, with all its promontories, part of the town, witl\ Is- 
tria on the left, and to the right, along the northern frontiers ol 
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^a vast range uf lofty Alps, still covered with mow. Jmt 
; W^bw your feet you have a little verdant world, a blooming 
which the hand of industry has created upon the naked 
' or steep declivities. What a contrast with the country we 
just traversed! The spectator would imagine he had been 
'Ilihsported ten degrees fartlier to the south; the difference is 
^iMtch' greater and more sudden than when you go from the 
,^9tfiss Alps into Lombardy, or from the Appenincs into the smil¬ 
ing vales of Tuscany. This view is highly gratifying, and peculi- 
driy interesting to a native of the Nortli; who here for the hrst 
lime beholds Italian vegetadon, and finds the chesiiut, the cypress, 
the fig, the peach, the almond, and the olive, fionrishing in the 
Open air, and at such a considerable height. Here and there ter¬ 
races have been formed, with excessive labour, upon walls, on 
which grow abundance of grapes, that afford an excellent kind of 
wine. 

Triest cannot be called a handsome tow’n, though it con¬ 
tains a great number of good, well-built, stone houses. Most of 
tlie streets are wide ; indeed they are so spaciou.s that the houses 
*at first seem to be lower than they actually are, till you observe 
tfiat most of them are three or four stories high. The streets are 
all paved with broad fiag-stones, many of w'hich are seven, eight, 
snd even ten feet long, by three, four, and five, broad. 

The number of stationary inhabitants in this town is com¬ 
puted at from 28 to .'30,WX) persons, and that of the seafaring peo¬ 
ple and strangers w ho are continually coining and going, is stated 
at several thousands more. This statement was given me by a 
persen in an official situation in this place, and 1 think is likely 
to be correct; but the English consul, who has resided several 
years at Triest, asserts, that the population exceeds 3f),000 souls, 
nnd that, including the muriners and strangers, it cannot be less 
than 40,000. The increasing population is a cause of general 
complaint among the old inhabitants, who find it difficult to accus¬ 
tom themselves to the advancing price of every commodilv. In 
fact, Triest is si very expensive place, and every thing is dearer 
tliere than at Vienna. 

1 was surprised to observe the number of ships lying in the har¬ 
bour, which appears to be equally secure and commodious. Two 
large canals run out of it a considerable distance into the town, 
and afford a place for the reception of a large number of vessels. 
These canals were the labour of an early period, for they are not 
calculated for the kind of commerce in which of late years this 
town has been engaged. The harbour is a scene of constant bri.s- 
tle and activity, and 1 am much mistaken if it be not much' more 
lively than that of Leghorn. It is a free port in the most exten¬ 
sive sense of the word. 

Triest contains a great number of carriages, many of which 
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arc very elegant. I was astonished to 0nd so many coaches if||^ 
sea-port, and surrounded by such a moiuitainous coaii^;.,|}<^. 
was informed that almost eveiy tradesman who does any 
siness keeps his carri^^e, and at no ver; great expence. Tlie 
fee-houses are likewise numerous at Triest; and a considerable 
part of the company by which they are fi^queiited, sit before die 
door; for this purpose a lai^e linen cloth is spread upcm poles, so 
as to form a kind of tent. 

Triest has for many years been increasing in wealth and^conse¬ 
quence at the expence of her neighbour Venice. Biisclnng sayn 
that in 1770 it contained thirty great mercantile houses: it now' 
has above one hundred. I'he munificent mole was constructed 
by the directions of Maria Theresa, 11 extends about fifteen lum- 
dred feet into the sea, and ftMrms an excellent road: upon it 
there is room for fifty pieces of cannon, though not more than 
thirty are mounted; but all these are in good order, and among 
them I saw eighteen and twenty four pounders, mole in¬ 

cludes the old Lazaretto, or place of quarantine, which is now 
used only as barracks for soldiers. Opposite the mole, and con¬ 
sequently on the contrary side of the town, is the new Lazaretto, 
widi a distinct harbour, which is likewise inclosed by a mole, 
and wliich must not be confounded with that belonging to the 
town. The Castle stands on an eminence considerably hi^ier 
than the town, and must once have been pretty strong. It is 
now' scarcely used but as a place of confinement for prisoners; 
but the view from the platform is such as amply to repay tlie 
trouble of going to see it. I’be great imperial flag is kept %ing 
oil this edifice, and below it arc a few pieces of cannon, with 
which the salutes fired by ships of war on their arrival are returned. 

'I'his town has a wretched tlieatre, »vhere you may to-day see 
the genuine feats and burlesque bufloouery of J^arlequin, and 
to-morrow Voltaire's Zaire acted by the same persons. On the 
whole, Triest is totally destitute of public evening amusements; 
even of respect:ible private companies there are but few. The 
governor, Count Brigido, brother to the Archbishop of Lay- 
bach, however, keeps airopen house, that is, he receives company 
every evening to card-tables and refreshmentSi and occasionally 
gives dinners. 

From Triest we made an excursion to see the grotto of 
Corgnale, so called from a village of that name, near which it 
is situated. This grotto not only surpasses in beauty that of 
Lueg, but any that 1 ever beheld. The figures of the stalactites 
exhibit an uncommon variety of forms, and likewise a grander 
style Aud larger proportions tliam any I had yet met with. 
It is pai'ticularly distinguished for the columns on which the 
vaulted roof reposes like that of a Gothic church. Many of 
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^ese columns ane twenty^ thirty) or more feet in lengthy and of 
' proporirooable thickness, llie flame'of a torch, or of burning 
produces a grand and picturesque effect. Many of the 
a^lRctites suspended from the roof are twelve or fifteen feet in 
Idngth, and at the top, where they are united to it, are not less 
ffian fifteen or eighteen feet in circumference. 

^ The grotto has the peculiarity that the entrance is not horizon- 
tal into a hill or eminence, but in a plain from which you are 
obliged to descend nearly in a perpendicular direction. Yon con- 
> tinue descending steep declivities, arriving now and then at nearly 
^perpendicular shafts,^ in which a kind of stone steps have been 
cut;.but these have been formed with so little care, and are 
partly rendered so slippery with the water that is continually 
dropping upon them, that you every moment run great risk of 
falling.' VVe proceeded about a quarter of an hour, when the steps 
ceased, and the perpendicular descent prevented our advancing 
any farther. T am informed, that the length of this grotto has 
never been ascertained, but that, from various reasons, it is 
supposed to have a second opening, at the distance of two German 
(upwards of nine English) miles. 

We resided at Triest, in the same inn in which W^inkelmana 
was assassinated. His murderer, Angelo, was six weeks after¬ 
wards apprehended, and broken on the wheel in the great square 
under our windows. Winkelmaiin had reposed the utmost confi¬ 
dence in this servant, diough he had received repeated warnings to 
be upon his guard. 


LETTER XXIII. 


JOURNEY TO VENICE.—'«AN GIOVANNI.—THE TIMAVO.— 
OtlADISCA.—GOHZ.—UDINE.—GAMPO FORMIO.—PASSAGE 

OF THE TAOLIAMENTO. POROENONE.—SACILB. CO- 

NEGLIANO.—THE PIAVE.—TREVISO.—MESTRE. 


P 


Venice, June 2. 


We left Triest on the 28 th of May, and were obliged for 
an hour to return by the same road we had cone from Vienna,’ 
till we arrived at the place where that which leads to Venice 
branches off from the former. Nine miles from Triest is Heili- 
genkreuz or Santa Croce; and at the same distance from the lat¬ 
ter is situated Sun Giovanni, which is almost entirely deserted; 
such being the insalubrity of the air, that it has driven away all the - 
inhabitants. The place exhibits a dreary view of houses in ruins, 
and others which are nodding to their full. 

.Close to this spot are the sources of the Timao Dr Tiinavo.■ 
This singular river was celebrated in ancient times, for the I'outes 
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TTffuzrt are mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and who 
does not recollect the Fontem et Saxa Timavi in Vii^ilf Heie 
at a very small distance from each other, are the sources of seven 
streams, which are collectively denominated the Timao. All of 
them issue from naked rocks, and in such abundance tliat each of 
tlie seven springs forms a considerable brook; they immediately 
unite and compose a navigablo stream, so that at the distance of 
a few hundred paces from the source, 1 actually observed a vessel 
of not very small dimensions with several sails. 

I am assured, that not the least trace of this mass of water is 
to be discovered, and tiiat it collects entirely in subteri*anbous re¬ 
servoirs, till it at once bursts forth in these seven streams. The 
circumstance would appear more striking to me, if 1 had not be¬ 
fore observed, from the numerous caverns, that the whole coun¬ 
try between Adelsberg, Zirknitz, Triest, and San Giovanni, must 
be undermined, and that Nature here carries on such subterra¬ 
neous operations as perhaps in no other part of the known world. 

From Santa Croce it is about fourteen miles to Monfalcone, 
which lies in what w'as formerly the Venetian territory. From 
San Giovanni to tliis place the country is low and swampy; and 
every thing indicates that fevers must be very frequent. C^adisca 
is an insignificant town, and the fortifications, whose large roimd 
towers still give them a handsome and picturesque appearance, 
have for many years been entirely neglected. 

Gbrz, or as it is here generally called, Goritia, is a handsome 
town, witli about twelve thousand inhabitants. I observed a 
great number of very good houses, most of which belong to no¬ 
ble families. It is the capital of a county of the same name; 
and lias a picturesque situation on the Lisonzo. It lies in a plain, 
having on the north side moderate eminences, behind which rise 
high mountains, that are succeeded By others still more lofty. 
While tlie view to the north possesses all the characteristics of 
Swiss scenery, the spectator is charmed by die beauties which 
the climate of Italy affords in the plain. The opera-house of 
Gdrz, though not remarkable for its exterior, is internally ele¬ 
gant and well contrived. The Gastello or Fort commands an ex¬ 
tensive view over the adjacent country, which produces great 
quantities* of excellent wine. 

Among the middling towns of Italy, of the second class, I 
scarcely know of any diat 1 like so w'ell as Udine. You do not 
here dud that dull inactivity which characteiizes most of die Ita¬ 
lian towns of the same rank, nor those evident symptoms of de¬ 
cay which radier shew what a place has been, than what it is. A 
population of seventeen or eighteen thousand persons gives the 
place a lively air; and its numerous shops shew that it has some 
trade and industry, which are so rarely met with in these pro- 
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Vinces. We were taken to the Theatre or Opera-house, whldi 
IS supassed in elegance by very few in Germany. The palace 
of the former Jiuogotenente, as the principal magistrate was de¬ 
nominated, is built in an extremely grand and magnificent style. 
It is, however, apparent, that it has been neglected for a great 
number of years, and that the Venetian governors came hither 
rather with a view to make their fortunes, than ' to maintain the dig¬ 
nity and grandeur of which their forefathers laid the foundation. 
It is extraordinary, that from one end of Italy to the other, cer¬ 
tain customs universally prevail, which to us appear repulsive 
and disgusting. Here, as well as at Bologna, in the Capitol at 
Rome, and in various other places, tlie criminals are confined in 
the same building in which the chief magistrate of the place re¬ 
sides. The senator of Rome has them exactly under his win¬ 
dows ; and at Udine they are kept on the ground-floor of the 
palace. The w'indows of the prison open towards the tei race, 
which is the spot that commands the finest prospect, and where 
one would consequently prefer to walk. 

Next to the palace of die Luogoteiiente, that of the Arch¬ 
bishop is the most remarkable structure. The town likewise 
contains a great number of good private houses; in one of these 
is a chapel, which is worth seeing, on account of its sculpture. 
The four walls are in alto-relieoo of white marble; and it is the 
workmanship of Toretti, who sliows himself a great master of 
the art, though the Venetian school very plainly appears in his 
performances. Tlie subjects represented here are: the Virgin 
Mary’s visit to Anna ; Zachariah naming his son; Mary’s pre¬ 
sentation in the temple, and her purification. The proprietor of 
the house is named Torreani.—^I’he cathedral is intenially a 
handsome structure, and contains some good bass-reliefs in wood, 
not to mention the marble floor and many altars, which are 
common to all the churches of Italy. Under the houses arc 
piaazas, supported by columns, partly of wood and paitly of 
.stone. 

At Campo Formio, or as it is likewise railed Campo Formido, 
a village near Udine, tile treaty of peace was tw'O years since 
signed between Austria and France. The Archduke Charles 
resided at Udine, and Buonaparte at Passeriano, a. charming 
country-seat of the then Doge Mancini, twelve miles from 
Udine, and nearer Venice. As neither party w'as willing to go 
to the other, the village of Campo" Formio, four miles from 
Udine and eight from Passeriano, w'as chosen for the place of 
meeting. 'I'he high road from Venice runs through the village, 
where an insignificant house was pointed out to me as that in 
which the peace was concluded. 

• We changed horses near Passeriano, at Codroipo, a village 
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about fourteen miles from Udine; and soon afterwards arriaad 
the Tagiiamcnto, which we had to cross. Its bed; which is r 
good mile in breadth, is covered with large stones. Over these, 
which W'ere very slippery, we had a difficult passage, for some di»- 
tance, through the dry l^d of the river, till we came to a rapid 
stream, over which we w'ere ferried. We had again to proceed 
over a dry part of the bed of the river, till we came to a second 
stream, and presently after to a third; but as as there is no ferry 
for the second, a guide goes before and shows the postillion the 
way, and several strong men wade into the water on each side of 
the carriage, to hold it upright. This vast bed is not always ca> 
pable of contaitiing the torrents that sometimes sw'ell the river, 
particularly after sudden heats in spring, when it inundates a 
vast tract of country, which is covered with sand, and thus ren¬ 
dered unfit for the purposes of cultivation. At such times the 
current is impassable; but in winter, on the contrary, it has in 
general so little water that it may be crossed without the assist¬ 
ance of any ferry. 

Pordenone is an insignificant place, but contains many elegant 
houses, such as are only found in Italy, and particularly in the 
Venetian territory, in small towns. At Sacile many traces shew 
that this place has once known better days. A W'all and turrets, 
bridges, and the former palace of the Podesta, merely serve for 
picturesque objects, which please the eye, and fill the heart with 
melancholy. A fine mcaiidei ing stream, verdant meads, the luxu¬ 
riant ivy which grows upon the ruins, and the rich vegetation of 
an Italian climate exhibited by the shrubs and trees, had great 
attractions for me. 

Conegliano, fourteen miles distant from Sacile, is not a des¬ 
picable place, though its- Gastello and once handsome walls are 
fallen to decay. Between Conegliano* and Treviso we crossed 
thePiave, the third large river between Triest and Venice. This 
river likewise has a bed of immense breadth; and at certain sea¬ 
sons inundates the adjacent country. We passed it on a bridge 
composed of twenty-five vessels, which might be about eight 
hundred feet over. 

Treviso is by many regarded as a place of equal importance 
with Udine; but in my opinion, the comparison is greatly to the 
disadvantage of the former, which rather exhibits a picture of 
what it has been, than of what it now is. The large town-house 
at Treviso, the many large and elegant churches, and a great num¬ 
ber of respectable buildings, prove that it was once an opulent 
place. At present you perceive evident traces of poverty, and 
vQu find neidiur the activity, industry, nor cleanliness, by wbicli 
Udine is distinguished. Treviso, however, Contains several cof- 
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fee-houses and two theatres, and it has three bridges over the 
^Pmveselie. 

Mestre is an uncommon lively place, and appears to be ex- 
trem^y populous. The canal which runs D'oni this place to the 
Lagunes, and is three Italian miles in length, is full of boats and 
gondolas. On each side of it runs a broad road, bordered by 
Numerous houses, many of which belong to citizens of Venice. 
From Mestre to Venice is but one stage, which we went in two 
hours. 


LEITER XXIV. 

VENICE.—THE HOUSES OF LYSIPVUS.—VATIIOUS AI,TER- 
ATIONS IN THE CITY BY THE KEVOLUTION.—THE AR¬ 
SENAL.— SAN GIOUGIO MOOGIORE. — BEGGARS.— PO¬ 
VERTY OF THE HIGHER CLASSES.—VENICE A RUINED 
CITY.—OF THE CHURCHES.—THE NEW OPERA-HOUSE 
LA FENICE.—EXCURSION. TO M AL AMOCCO AN D PALES¬ 
TRINA.—THE MOLE.—THE PADRI ARMEM.—CANOVl’s 
PSYCHE IN THE PALACE MANCIM.—GENERAL OBSER¬ 
VATIONS ON VENICE. 

Vt.vicr, June ily 1700. 

'It is not my intention to give you a circumstantial description 
of Venice, as you have the letters which X wrote you live years 
fiiii«:e, during a month s residence in this city. The subject to 
which I shall princi[)aily confine myself is, the alterations that 
have taken place sin<'e the occupation of this state by the 
French, and its cession to the Austrian government; at tlie 
same time, touching occasionally on others which appeared wor¬ 
thy of notice, and highly Interested to me, even in my second visit 
to tiiis cit)'. 

In whatever direction you go you always anive at the square of 
St. Mark, i have this time renewed the acquaintance f made 
with it five years since. In the celebrated churdi of St. >lark I 
perceive no alteration,* excepting die removal of the four metal 
horses generally ascribed to Lysippus. Ilie history of these 
horses, adf related by Kannusius and others, is a true compendium 
of human injustice and violence. 7'hey are said to have origi¬ 
nally stood on the triumphal arch of Augustus, at Rome, then 
to have been removed to Xero’s, and afterwards to Domitiau’s. 
They w'ere next placed on 'I'rajan’s arch, whence Constantine 
the Great removed them to his, and afterwards transported them 
lo Constantinople. In the year 11204 the Venetians made them- 
- 'seives mast^ of that city, and fiudiug these celebrated horses 
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on the Hippodrqme, conveyed them to Veiuce, whence tfag^^ 
have been in like manner carried off to Paris, by the Freneb. 
Without vouching for Uie authenticity of this account, it ap¬ 
pears to me extremely probable, that these hor^s were oia^- 
nally made in Greece, and carried to Italy by those arch-pluu- 
derers of antiquity, the Romans. 

Near St. Mark’s church stands a tower, which, from its large 
clock, is called the Clock-'l ower. Ori it were the arms of Ve¬ 
nice; that is, a great lion, and the figure of a J^oge kneelii^ be¬ 
fore it. niesc, according to the laudable French custom, were 
pulled down. The lion, after having undergone a repair, and 
being newly gilded, was restored to bis place, but the poor Doge 
experienced uo mercy. 

Oil the two large columns of granite in the Piacella, that is, 
in that part of St. Mark's square which opens to the great canal, 
are still to be seen the lion and St. Theodore, us bet'ore; but tlie 
former is now only of wood, the very handsome metal figure hav¬ 
ing been carried off by the French. 

fn the Procuratie Nuove, where the Procuratori diSt. Marco 
formerly resided, there are now several imperial colleges of re¬ 
gency ; while the vast hulls of the great council, the senate, and 
the Squitinio, stand vacant, and are not employed for any pur¬ 
pose whatever. Austrian simplicity probably found them incon¬ 
venient on account of their magnitude. The aparmeuts formerly 
inhabited by the Doge are also unoccupied. 

Out of the different saloons of the Doge’s palace, the French 
took no more than six or seven lectures; either because they 
only sought <7/e/‘ tCa’uvnSf or, what is more probable, they dis¬ 
liked the subjects; for the subjects of almost all these pieces arc 
tlie victories and celebrated acliieveuients of the aristocratic re¬ 
public of Venice. It is likewise possible that they may not have 
known the very great value of some of these paintings, as they 
have taken many of inferior worth. As to private property, 1. 
am every where informed that it w'as respected by the French, 
and all the palaces I have yet seen confirm tlie report, having 
found all the finest and most celebrated pieces that 1 remeipber 
to have seen in my former visit. Tims I was recently in tlie palace 
Pisaui Moraiidi, which contains the well-known performance'uf 
Paul Veronese representing Alexander the Great and his family; 
and the remarkable picture of the Death of Darius by Piacetta. 
Tliis house was the residence of Madame liuoiiaparte: her hus¬ 
band did not come to Venice. 

The arsenal bears the most conspicuous marks of the devas-r ‘ 
tatioiis committed by the modern Franks at Venice;- I’bey have, 
it is true, not removed the lions that stood at the entrance, and 
which were brought from Athens to this place; probably becaose . 
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they thought them not sufficiently handsome^ or because thi^ 
were top heavy. All four are of white marble, and larger than 
life; one of them, which is lying down, being eleven feet six 
inches in- length, from the tail to the end* of the fore-foot. 
Their ravages were so much the greater in the arsenal itself. 
Besides live good and serviceable ships of war, tltey carried off 
the whole of the vast stores of all the materials for equipping a 
fleet; as cannons, balls, musquetry, swords, rigging, sails, ca¬ 
bles, hemp, anchors, and even oars and the various articles 
of iron required for the construction and repair of ships. All 
tliese magazines now exhibit a naked appearance, and attest the 
decay of this once most flourishing maritime state in Europe. 
I however found all the workmen, whose number formerly ex¬ 
ceeded two thousand, and are even now said to amount to fifteen 
hundred, in full activity, and the government appears to ipe to 
be determined to create a power hitherto unknown to the house 
of Austria. 

A considerable quantity of stores is already collected in die 
halls which formerly contained the arms. The capture recently 
made by General Kleuau on the Po, and the ammunition found 
at Brescia, Pescliiera, &c. and also at Corfu, have been re¬ 
moved to this place, where all that is useful has been sorted from 
the rest, and niTunged in separate apartmeuts. In tliut containing 
the best of these articles, is the handsome monument erected by 
the republic to the hero Enio. It is of w hite marble, and by the 
hand of Canova. On a naval column (colnmua rostrata) is 
seated Fame, w ho is inscribing the hero’s name in letters of gold. 
Victory hovers above, and crowns his figure with a wreath. In 
my opinion it is one of the finest performances of that excellent 
artist I have ever seen. 

You know that the f )rftior govenimcnt constantly had on the 
Stocks a certain number of ships of the line, with which they 
proceeded rcgularl}, but slowly. 'Fhere were constantly six, 
seven, or eight, none .of which was completed, and which were 
useless to the French, Uccause they conid not stay here long 
enough to finish them, ^i'hese ll)cy deslroycd as much as they 
could and the shortness of the time permitted, for as they had 
80 much to remove, every moment was precious. From some 
they took away the stocks by which they were supported, so that 
they fell, and were rendered unserviceable; they destroyed the 
keels of others, and the strong beams to which the rudder is 
aflixed: some they cut entirely to pieces, and others they sunk. 
The latter have since been w'cighcd, and the former tlie govem- 

C t is now occupied in repairing, but the work proceeds but 
ly, as the principal attention is directed to the smaller ves¬ 
sels, especially guii-boats. In all these devastatious and ravages 
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the French had, however, a certain object; iM^d excepting the 
injustice of the thing, not much can be said against their pfoi 
ceedings. But they destroyed a great many other things, merely 
out of childish petulance, aud ftat arrogance which so pecuKariy 
distinguishes the modern French, which is not only desirous to 
overturn every government that differs from their ow n, but even 
wishes to annihilate all the traces of former constitutions. 7'hus 
the lions, and the figures of the Doges iu this city were the ob> 
jects of their inveteiutc persecution, as the monuments of their 
former kings were in France; and many proofs of this are to be 
seen in the arsenal. Among the rest, the Bucentoro was parti> 
cularly obnovious. 'Fhe large figures of this rich and remarkable 
vessel were destroyed, the many small bass-reliefs, and the carved 
work, which was richly gilt, were broken in pieces: besides 
which, they wantonly damaged it in various places. Such is the 
state in which it is seen at piescnt; and, as the Austrian govern* 
nient cannot be interested in its prcser\atioii, it will probably not 
be many years before it falls entirely to ruin. 

I w’as last Sunday in the church Della Pieta, and found with 
pleasure that this institution is still maintained. It is a kind 
foundling-hospital, in which girls are educated. 7'hey are in¬ 
structed in all kinds of employments; and particular attention is 
paid to the respective talents and inclination of each. Music, 
however, has always been their principal study, and in this ait 
some have attained great excellence. On Sundays they give 
concerts in their church, when the girls not only sing, but like¬ 
wise play on every kind of instrument. 

1 have likewise been again to San Giorgio Maggiore. You 
know that this is an island which, though an Italian mile in cir¬ 
cumference, is entirely occupied by a Benedictine convent, and 
the buildings lielonging to it. W ith pleasure I again beheld the 
church, which 1 always considered as one of the finest works of 
Palladio, at Venice, because it is less incumbered with orna¬ 
ment that so many others. It has not been robbed of its paint¬ 
ings, nor the fine bass-reliefs in wood, representing the history of 
St. Benedict, which decorated the choir. But in the refectoiyr 
w'as the celebrated marriage of Cana, reckoned to be the chef 
d’oeuvre of Paul Veronese. Unfortunately it was on canvas, 
like most of the pictures at Venice, and it was therefore included 
among the plunder which the French carried off from this place. 
The refectoiy is now shut, and contains salt and flour for the 
erroy. The large trees w hich formerly adorned the extensive and 
charming gardens of this island, have all been cut down by the 
levelling hands of these modern Franks. The libraiy of this 
convent was highly celebrated. It not only contained abundance 
of rare and valuable works, but likewise jndny manuscripts, and. 
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great poverty prevails *at Venice^ arid that the city 
llritnBS with mendicants, is well known i but both have recently 
M|livaved in an extiaordinary degree. The square of St. Mark, 
iMm oil the churches, are infested with beggars that are incon- 
orihrably tioiiblesoine to strangers, whom they particularly follow. 

ronfcss, that I sometimes lose all patience, when 1 ob> 

. solve how I, out of twenty oi thirty persons, am made the object 
of their attack. They run after you from one end of the long 
square of St. Marh to the other, with an obstinacy that is doubly 
provokhig, when \ou perceive that the inhabitants of the place 
■re at the same time siilFerod to walk along in peace. But 
there is another class of paupeis, whose appearance and history 
must move even the most unleeling. On the day of our arrival, 
1 asw on the Rialto a woman dressed in black silk, before whom. 


on one of the steps of the bridge, lay a little child. The mo* 
ther knelt on the hard stone, having a fan in her right hand, 
widi which she ihovc away the dies from the child, while her left 
was silently extended to leteive charity. On another bridge a 
weU-dressed man was kneeling, aid silently holding Ins light 
hand before him. 1 imagined that he was engaged in some act 
•f devotion, but was informed that he, in this niaiinei, imploied 
Ibe compassion of the passengers. I also fi equently see well- 
dressed women, whose faces are entijcly veiled, walking in St. 
Mark s Square, w ith saucers in their hands. They never ask 
charity, nor speak to any person, nor even hold out their saucers, 
but krap their hands quietly before them, leaving it to the huma¬ 
nity of the passenger to put a tnfle into them. Of these things the 
nUiabitants of Venice take no notice, being accustomed to them. 
It is admitted, that there are families which have been ruined by 
the Revolution. The Austrian government has indeed, as much 
as possible, left everything as it found it, few of the infeiior 
officers in the different dwaitments of the state have lost their 
sitnatk>i)s; but that it could not provide for all those who were 
in furious ways deprived of a subsistence, may very easily be 
<^ceived. 


Widt respect to the nobili of this city, as they were called, 
thlM'e were always some among them who were very poor; but 
atfong as the aristocratic goveiument cominued, they occasion¬ 
ing Utoined some little place or other. This now ceases to be 
dw ame ; but the emperor allows to each person of that class 
Inm hb'r<about tenpence sterling) per day; which, io a city like 
is a very insiguificaiit sum indeed. 

* in my journey through the continenfal territories of Veiuce 1 
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observed, that the emperor in general appoints natives to official 
situations. For th^ same reason, probably, Pesaro, a man of 
one of the first families at Venice, was appointed minister. He 
has not been long dead; at Vienna many believed that he was 
poisoned, but this opinion is positively contradicted here, and by 
persons who are perfectly acquainted with the recent history of 
the city. From ail that I can collect, Pesaro w'as not so disa- 
grt( able to the Venetians as at Vienna he was supposed to be. 
Discontents will alwa;ys exist, and be excited by those who are 
at the head of every government. Thus they are already dis* 
contented with Pcilegiini the new Regent; and for this additional 
reason, that, being a native of Florence, he is a forcigndr. 

Since the death of Pesaro,” say ffiey, ** every thing has be¬ 
come dearer, and Venice is impoverished.” In my opinion, tlie 
dimness arises from the renewal of the war, and not from 
Pesaro s death ; but with respect to the increasing poverty of 
the town, thiswii' continue to be more evident the more it is 
perceived, that a gcneial change has taken place. 

At Venice there must, from the nature of things, be a great 
iiuinber of discontented persons. Consider only what a number 
of nobili where sent over Uie whole country in the quality of Po- 
desta, Luogoteiienti, &c. so tliat there w'as scarcely the smallest 
place whose (‘hief magistrate W'as not from the body of the so* 
vereignty. Tliis lich ource of emoliinient has now ceased ; for 
w hen the Austrian govornment appoints a native to an official si¬ 
tuation, he is selected ftoni the place itself, and not from among 
the ancient nobility of Venice. All business w'as foimerly 
transacted in that metropolis; but now each province has its own 
regency; and Verona, Padua, and other towns, may be consi¬ 
dered as tlic capitals of their paiticular distiicts. From these and 
other circumstances Venice is a ruined,city. Only consider the 
number of inhabitants of the proiiuccs who were obliged on so 
many occasions to visit the metiopolis; how many persons de¬ 
rived a subsistence from that source, and how much it contri¬ 
buted to the general prosperity of the inhabitants. Even many 
of the nobili, w ho were conlined to the city by their situations in 
the council, and there spent their income, partly derived from 
estates on the continent, have retired to those estates, since tliey 
no longer have a capital, nor a share in the government. Those 
who held official posts in the provinces, usually brought back 
with them at the expiration of their government, a sum of 
money, acquiicdeithei by just or unjust means. This source of 
profit no .longer exists; as well as that which the city derived , 
from the many foreign ambassadors, who expended annually con¬ 
siderable sums. Ail these circumstances considered, it woidd 
indeed be wondeiful, if the city of Venice w’ere contented with 
kUi'tnek.] z 
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the alteration.—Another cause of dissatisfaction is, that this 
State is not yet organized, and that all the regulations which 
liave been adopted are only provisory. As few alterations as 
possible have been made ; but the old goverhmeiit no longer 
exists, and the new one is not fixed on a solid ba'-is. Convers¬ 
ing on this stibject with a very intelligent and well-informed Au- 
.strian, he said to me : En nttendant Us seront provhioirement 
ruhics. —“ In the mean time they will be provisiorily ruined.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the present government seems in ge¬ 
neral to be more liked than the democracy which succeeded the 
overtlnow of the former republic, and which, to iny surprise, 
was most detested by the very lowest classes of the people. Had 
the Senate possessed the com age to defend itself, had not the 
cancer preyed too deeply on the vitals of the go\einment, it 
n)ight liavc reli<‘d on rect'iving powerful support fioin the people. 
1 am informed, that the Dalmatians in particular shewed an e\- 
tiaordiuary willingness to defend it with all iheii power. 13ut 
lieie appeared ll>at phenoiiH'non, which w'onld have been the inoie 
striking had d not been before obseived at Naples, and in other 
counlrit's : a great number of the most decided Jacobins be¬ 
longed to the nobility. Many of that tlass were quite intoxi¬ 
cated with the Hepiibllca lencta Datmcratica, and the fe¬ 
male purl of their families danced like Ilucc halites round the 
tree of libeiU. 

In in\ prtstilt visit to this city, 1 think I deiive much gicater 
jdcasure from the plcture^ ('f the Venetian School than live }ears 
ago. 1 then cimtv fioni R(».ne; but perhaps, now that the best 
pieces have been removed, I set a hiiilier value on the remaindtr. 
’Die citv, indeed, still contains much that is excellent, of which 
1 shall not detain you with the description, but jiroceed to iiicii- 
tion the principal of thos ■ which have been earned oft* by tins 
I’reiich. 

Ill the (’bineh dclL. Caiita is w^anting the Resurrection of Laza¬ 
rus by Leander Bessano, wliidi was regaided as the best piece 
that strncinre I'ontai'ied. In the Scuola della Carita all the pic¬ 
tures were left; but the siltei plate, to the amount of eleven thou¬ 
sand ounces, Wiu. taken awa\. 

In the former Jesuits Convent, situated near the Dogaiia di 
Mare, and now bel(>iiging to the Dominicans, an excellent li¬ 
brary was Cl nelly ph.ndeied by the French. 

In till-* church ot San (liovanni e Paolo hung Titian's cele¬ 
brated pntiMP'if Peicrih* .Mart\i, wbich, us may iiaturully bo 
siqiposed, wa.s rciuovi d. '^J'o this chinch belongs a convent of 
imuicni'e exti’.^ aiid e aj.tpn'icd in a grand and lich style. The 
refectory was pailic.!! oK beaiitifnl, but the French destroyed it, 
and die iiiona (• :\ is now a military hospital. 
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Contiguous to this convent is tlie Scu'ola di San Marco, an ex¬ 
tensive building, with large and elegant halls. The rrench 'de¬ 
stroyed and detaced the interior, and robbed it of two of its best 
paintings. Jt has since undergone n partial ro]>air. 

In the great church of the J( suits, which is one of the most 
magniiiceni in Venice, hung the Martyrdom of St. Laurence, an 
admirahle pcifonnance of ritian, M'hich has likewise found its 
way to Palis. 

In the clmicii of Serviti I saw' the statue of Admiral Kino, 
erected to his memory hv Ins nephews. It is by Ferraro Tor- 
retti, the master of the celehialed Canova. The workmanship 
IS very good, hut the ligme is lepiusented in a modern iiiiiform, 
and, it must be admitted, that lace, epaulettes, tassels, &c. are 
not tit subjects for sculptiue. 'Fhe whole is without e.Tcct, and 
without taste, whati'ver merit tlie details may possess. 

The church of St. Jeremiah is a lanv, and as yet unfinished, 
stiiicliire, the arelntec* of which is the Ahbate Carlo (’orbeilini, 
of liiescia. I confess that 1 cannot look at this i hurcli without 
tlie ntinnst regicl; nay, I even consider the imdei taking as a 
theft I'ominilted on the puhlie, because this city has already two 
hundred eliurclies; that is, at least twice the imiuber it wants. 
The worst point belonging to enterprii'es of this kind is, that the 
clergy announce them to the people as good works, and lluil not 
only the rich, hut many of the inferior classes, and e\en tlie poor, 
contribute their mile, and thus frequently debar themselves of 
imiiiodiato necessaries. 

Near the Suola di San Fantino is the eighth and iicwTst theatre, 
called La I'enici*, which was finished Inil two yi ais since. It is 
the ni( it (h'ganl oiriicture of am, and the laigc'sl hut one, which 
is v<*iy old. 'rile assi inhly-rooms, contiguous to it, arc large, 
handsome, and convenient. 1 saw ode night at tins house the 
grand ofieru of Adiduide and Guesciin, in which Mad. Angiolini, 
whom 1 think 1 have seen on the stage in fiermany, IJavide, 
whom 1 have frequently heard in laigland, and Uonibelli, jier- 
foriiK'd. 'I’ho decorations w'ere diver.silied and elegant ; the bal¬ 
let was by Vigano the elder, who, as well as his .son, danced. 
The wife of the latter is the celebrated dancer who some years' 
since attiacted such admiration at Vienna. 'Ihe iiitcilor of this 
edifice has five stories. 

In the library of San Tvlarco, or the great library belonging to 
dkC city, i again saw with pleasure the fine painted cinlings, as 
well as some antiques, in what is denominated tin* Hall of An¬ 
tiquities. Many of the niaiiusciipts and .scarce books weie carried 
oil' by the French. 

In the church of St. Zachariah there was formerly a beautiful 
painting, by Giovanni lielliiio, and another by J*aul Veronese, 
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Both were taken away by the French; but the nuns, to w honi 
this church belongs, have already replaced them witli two other 
pictures, one of which is by Jordans, and the other by Palma 
Vecchio. 

A few days since we made an excursion to Malaniocco and 
Palestrina, which I so contrived, that we obtained a sight of all 
the islands that lie scattered in the Venetian Lagunes. On the 
island of Palestrina are three tolerably populous places, San 
Pietro, Portosccco, and Palestrina. Beyond the last place, to¬ 
wards Chioggia, this island extends several Italian miles, but 
is perfectly iinsei viceable. In this part it is not one hundred feet 
biuad, and of these the Mole occupies above seventy. Of the 
Mole only four Italian miles and a half are quite finished ; 
namely, from the harbour of Chioggia to the village of Pales¬ 
trina. It has lately suffered great injury from the breaking of the 
Adriatic Sea against it; so that should it be neglected a few vears 
longer !2f)0,0(J0l. would perhaps not be sufficient merely to re¬ 
pair it. The stone of which it is constructed, an inferior species 
of maible, was brought from Istria, a distance of nearly one 
bundled miles, 'i'he .small portion of land lying between the 
three above-nieutioned villages and the IVIole, is almost entirely 
occupied by gardens, the productions of which are principally 
carried to Venice. As the island is very narrow, there is but a 
very small quantity of land left for cultivation, so that, on com¬ 
paring the number of its inhabitants w ith its contents in square 
miles, it would probably be i'ouiid to be more populous even than 
Malta. 

The island on which the town of Malamocco is situated con¬ 
tains a greater quantity of laud, and is not so much e.\pcs(>d to 
the violence of the sta as Pale.striiia. 'I’he town i.s lively, and 
tolerably populous. At the north end of this island lies Sun Ai- 
colo, which had ahaibour capable of admitting .ships of mode¬ 
rate size. It was from this harbour that the Doge annually W'<ut 
some distance out to son, to solcnmize the celebrated niq^tials. 

The island of Sun l^leiuaro is likewise called 7 Padri Armenu 
because it is mliabited In Armenian monks. VVe landed, and 
were very courteously received by one of the falhens, who was 
joined by several more, all of whom vied with each other in 
the attention they shewed us. Their church, library, lefectory, 
garden, and corridors, evince .such a degree of cleanliness, neat¬ 
ness, and regularity, as I had never before w'itiies.sed in a convent. 
1 imagined myself in I'iiighnul; ('very thing exhibited a certain 
taste, and even elegance. Besides maniisciipts, they p 0 s.se.s 3 
many printed Armenian books, several of which 1 inspected. 
Among the rest, they shcw'ed me an Armenian Bible, with a 
X.atin translation, printed at Loudon. The members of this fra- 
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ternity wear a long black dress, ami long beards. They must ail 
i)C unlives of Arineiiiu; and to keep up their niiiiiher they are 
continually receiving lecruits from that country. They receive 
yt)ung people from the age of twelve to eighteen, whom th<*y 
instruct and educate. 

With respect to the pictures contained in the <*hurches, and in 
private collections, 1 found tew alterations, excepting those oc¬ 
casioned by the visit of the b’ivnch, which 1 have already men¬ 
tioned. In the Palace Mancini 1 however found an addition; 
namely, the Psyche of Canova, which has been there about tw’o 
years, and is peihaps the tiuest statue 1 have seen from the chisel 
of that son of the Graces. I know no other living sculptor that 
ran be placed in coiujiclition with him. This P.sycho is a mai¬ 
den in tne must blooming period of youthful beauty. Her face, 
and her small breasts, winch have not yet attained tlieir full 
growth, distinctly mark her nire. She is naked to the waist, and 
llie rest of the ligure is covered only iii pait, with alight drapery. 
She is attentively observing a butterfly, which she holds by the 
w'ings. In the expression and the whole body there is a tender¬ 
ness which excites ths love and respect of the spectator. Kvery 
part breathes grace, and the lovidiost anti purest innocence. 

My residence at \ tnice has ihis time pleased me much more 
than live years ago. At that lime ail the impies'.ious of Home 
were still new; 1 had still all the master-pieces ol' every kind be¬ 
fore my eyes, and was satiated with the objects which are found 
in Italy, and no where but in that country. Now’ I could make 
no neater coniparisoiis than with Geimany, Sweden, Heiiitiark, 
and Norway; and Venice is certainly very diftereiit from any of 
those. 1 was, iherefoic, much more sensible to the beauties of 
the \dietiaii school, notwithstanding the diffciencc bt tween its 
productions and those of the 1 toman ftiid Bolognese schools, and 
the excessive incumbrance ol the aichiti’cture. 

Venice, however, is far from being the city it once was, though 
Aiistiia treats it with llie utmost indulgence. It is wonderful 
liow' much the govcTiinient it tains of its ancient lorm. Among 
other tilings, llie greatest |jsut of the tioops which do the duty 
of tile city, is coinpo.sed of the same DainiatKins whom the re¬ 
public was so fond of einplt'yiiig, and to wlioiii the people were 
accustomed. liven llieir uinform is the same, with the excep¬ 
tion of some slight alt«'ration.s. 

The contrast between the former and ])rcsent times is no where 
so stiikingason the Grand ('anal, winch is now' very dead in 
roinpaiison with what it once was. “ What is become of all the 
gondolas which used to swuiiii on this canalf '—La rivo/utione! 
tlicy icply, with an Italian sinug. But ihcie must yet be a 
gieat number of opulent families who pay visits, or go abroad, to ^ 
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take llie air ?’—Stanno in casa —‘^'I'hcy irmain at home/’is the 
answer.—“Aitd the iiiiiiierotis boats aiul gondolas^ which foi- 
merly rowed for wageis, wliile a crowd ol* loiteiersran after 
them ? And tlie many gonrluhoi s and bout-nicif wlio used to sing 
and laugh and joke cd an c\4i.iiii: r”—^c;n hatmo piu .spin’lo — 
^They have no spirits, or lite.”--l frequently become impatient 
at such uiisatislacloiy ausweis ; but it is ccMlam, that in these re¬ 
spects a gicat alteration has taken place at Vtuirc. One of the 
most bt'udblc reasons that can be assigned is, that a great number 
of the incmbcis of the fo’incr council, who were confined to the 
city, now generally spend the gieatcst part of the year in the 
country. 

LETTER XXV. 

SALZBURG.-THE RION niSUClUi.—THE C A PE C1N ERB ERC. 

MUNICH.— Tin: PALACE.—THE LlBUAR'i.—THE JESUITS 

L O L t. LG i :.—C J1 1) K C n E S. - 'J in; E L E GTORS CIIL EIS III. I Rl . 

POPULATION OF MUNICH.— INGOLSTADT.—UATISBON. 
THE HALLS OF THE DIET.—THE SCOICH INSTITUTION. 

M’RNnEIlG.-DECA^ OF ITS M A MI F AC I L K bS. — IT S PO- 

VULA riON. 

IVNSPIH CC, Jo. 

w E left Venire early on the IClh, and pifieeeded by way of 
Mestio and Adolo, to Padua, a place still containing a great 
iiiinibcr of inomimenti, by which it is distinguislied from most 
of the cities of the North of Italy. It contain-, some ehuieli(*s, 
^^hich 1 have again survey* d with so nmeh real sat^faction that 
I cannot forbear devoting a.page to them. There are rerfain 
objects which at every inspection appear more handsome than 
before, and perhaps make the la^t time the deepest impression. 

Such an object the church of St. Justina apjicared to me on 
llii.s visit. It is well known that this erfijiee is l onsidcred as one 
of the finest in Italy, and it is perhaps siqieiior to any in digiiilied 
simplicity. It is neither cneuinbcred With paintings nor any 
kind of ornament, but ytt contains several good pieces, particu¬ 
larly by Paul \’eronesc, who painted on the high altar the Mar¬ 
tyrdom of St. Justina. The Benedictini' convent, to which this 
cimrcli belongs, is a large, stately edifice, lik<wise containing 
many admirable perfonnanees of the first Italian masters. The 
library stands in a fine hall; it is copious, and formerly had a 
great number of maiiusciipts and old editions; but the best work'^ 
were c.Trried off by the Fn'ueli, lifleen linndred of whom were 
at one time stationed in this convent. 

’riie cathedral is almost a iic'v edifice, though it was begun to 
■ boTjuilt in the Ifilh cciiturv. A great number of architects were 
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employed upon it, till it was at length completed in the year 1756^. 
This church has its detects, but it is a large and handsome struc¬ 
ture, and is recomtrteiided by a certain simplicity and grandeur. 

The church of St. Anthony is a remarkable building, the in- . 
terior of which is, however, too much incumbered. Wliat most 
interested me n ere the nine bass-reliefs m the chapel of the saint, 
which I went five times to see, and always fancied 1 discovered 
new beauties, though they are not in the most elegant style. Tlhe 
expression is not dignified, and the figures are by no means Gre¬ 
cian. These artist.'studied nature more than the antique j and 
hence the tiuth which is the more attractive the longer you con¬ 
template them. Tliis chapel was begun in the year 1.500, by 
(iliov. Miucllo dc B.udi and his son Anthony. Among other 
paintings in the chinch is a beautiful piece on a side-altar, repre¬ 
senting the martyrdom of Si. Agatha,at the moment when her 
breasts weie cut oft. The aitist (.Jiov. Tiepolo hu.s treated the 
subject with extraordinary delicacy. The expression in the faces 
of the saint and hei two friends-, one of whom covers her muti¬ 
lated breast with a handkerchief, is truly admiiable. The French 
robbed the saint of all his treasuie, which was of immense va¬ 
lue; and he suffered them to carry it off without working any mi¬ 
racle. 1 counted in this chuich seven altars, at all of which mass 
was read at the same time. In this manner great numbers of 
piicstsarc cherished, and the city is poor. I have been in many 
other churches in Padua; in all of them the priests weie reading 
mass, and in all iheie were audilors. Hence this city, which has 
»kOt for many years contained 40,000 souls, is so full of beggars 
of every desciiptiou, that you cannot stir without being inc.xpres- 
sibly incommoded by them. Praying and begging appear to be 
tlie piofessioii of an innumerable multitude of people, both at 
Padua and Wniice; ami imieeil the sahie seems to be the case, 
uiore oi less, throughoMt all Italy. 

t^ne of the chill die-' lU'ist woithy of notice in this city is that 
of the Padii Kienutaiii. In the sacristy there is a John the 
Baptist in the VVildeiiu ss, one of the finest pamtings I have s -iii 
for a long time. It is of veiy gicat value, let it be by Guido, 
ds it is stud, or by one of his seiiolais. In my opinion, the artist 
had ill his eve the celcbialed John, by K..ij>liael, which is seen at 
Paris, rioiLiice. Bologna, and Vienna. The convent to which 
this chinch belongs once possessed a considerable library, but 
the French plundered ’t of the best part of its contents. In the 
passages of tins convent are iiitcn ed many Pi otestants, some of 
whoni have havo small monuments and inscriptions. Knglish, 
Dutch, Germans, Swedes, &c. heic rest quietly together. In 
the mid’t of them repo'^es the Prince of Orange, beneath a .snii- 
ple stone, ou which is the following iusciiptioii in German: 
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William Frederic George, Prince of Orange Nassau, Genera! 
of the Germans in Italy, died the Gth of January 1790*”—1 fre¬ 
quently saw this prince last winter at Vienna, but little did I ex¬ 
pect so soon to tread upon his grave, which 1 should not have 
observed, had not our guide pointed it out to me. He went to¬ 
wards the end of the last year, at the age of twenty-four, to 
assume the command in Italy, and the greatest expectations 
were entertained ol him, when he was carried ofi’ by a putrid 
fever. His death was considered as a great loss at Vienna, and 
all whom I there heard speak, of him, agreed that he was one 
of the best generals of the age: and a gcnci al joy seemed to 
prevail when be was appr)iiited the comma-ider of the Italian 
army. It was said in particular, that he was extremely beloved 
by the army, and that he possessed a peculiar art of ronciliating 
every one s esteem. I wa.s the niore stiuck with the latter trait, 
as he apprared to me, wheue\er I had an o|)portunity of observ¬ 
ing him, uncommonly grave, eold, and leserved. Several 
Dutchmen likewise informed me, that in his native country he 
was so highly beloved, that, amidst all the violence of parties, 
those who had been the most bitter against his family, had al¬ 
ways made an exception of this young man. 

Amidst the great deeav of this cit>, whieh appears in so 
many different wa}s, I could not help wondering at the atlentioii 
still bestowed on the pies{‘j\ation of the Prato della Valle. 
This is a place of great extent ; whith serves for a promenade, 
occasionally for hoise-raees, and at the lair-time for a market for 
horses and horned cattle. 'Die inteiior, which is appropriated 
to the use of pedestrians, is surrounded with w'ater ; and here are 
erected a great number of statues, all of which arc of common 
stone, and possess but little exccllcuce as W'orks of art. Every 
person, foreigners not excepted, enjoys the privclege of erecting 
statues here ; and among the i est there is one placed by the late 
Lord Cowper, and another by the late King of Poland, in ho¬ 
nour of one of his predecessors, who had studied at this Uni¬ 
versity. They in gencralaepi’eseiU celebrated natives of Padtta, 
Venetians, artists, heroes," and great men of every description. 

I have again surveyed the Sulonc, or the Great Hull in the 
Senate-house, with much plousiirc. A.s its dimensions are very 
differently stated by various writers, I took the trouble to mea¬ 
sure it, and found that its length within is 257 English feet 
9 inches ; and its breadth 86' feet 8 inches: so that it is proba¬ 
bly the largest hall in Euiope not suppoilfd by columns or pillars, 
Westminstcr-hall is not quite so large, but higher. 

I have also visited the Observatory, which occupies one of 
the lofty towers of the former Gastello. The w'hole establish¬ 
ment is still kept in good order, iiaving a fine stone stair-case, and 
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a liall painted in fresco. Tlie instruments are preserved in the 
apartments of the Professor; they aie not numerous. Tlie view 
of the lich, fertile, and hi«hly-ciilti\ated plains, extending fa¬ 
ther than the eye can reach on one side, and of the Euganian 
mountains with the Alps towering behind them on the other, is 
tiuly delightful. As ail the iields are planted with trees, round 
which the %ines arc entwined in festoons, the w hole plain re¬ 
sembles a jileasuie-gauK'n, m which the prt'jecting steeples of 
the villages, and the toweis of gentlenu n’t* seats, produce a 
pleasing elftct. 

Fi om P.idiia to Slesigo is one post; and the same to Vicenza. 
This distance we went in Ic'.s than foni hours, and arrived at the 
latter place befoie eleven in the foieiioonof the loth of June. 
The style of grandeur in vNliicIi thirty or forty private houses of 
this provincial town are (onstructed, and some of whidi were 
ejected bifoie, and some since, the time of the celebrated Palla¬ 
dio, is paiticuiuriy stiikiiig. In the same stvlc they continue to 
build the few new lifiusts that are to be scon heie. Iii a word, 
Palladio, who was a native of Viceiua, seems to have given the 
{dace peculiaily lofty ideas of architevtuie, for which the city iti 
other respects appeals to be of too little consequence. 

We went through the Campo iSlaizo to the celebrated hill 
where the Madonna del Monte is preserved, and to w’hich you 
arc conducted by arcades, extending from the city to the church. 

1 was delighted w'ith the beauty of the country, and still more by 
the piospect which w'e wv'ic shewn fioin some of the apartments 
in the convent. Here the rich smiling plain is agreeably varied 
by verdant hilK; at some distance you see pretty lofty hills, and 
behind those the Alps. It is ‘■lu-h a view as can only be seen in 
Italy. In one of the lOoms of tins convent I was surprised by a 
laigc painting by J\uil Veioncse, which is equalled by very few 
that 1 have seen. If povveifidly reminded me of that master-• 
piece the Mairiage of Cana, which the French Carried away from 
St. Gioigio Mae'doie. ft was concealed at the time of the re¬ 
volution, and the falhets supposed that the French weie igno-v 
rant of its being Iieie These men were extremely polite, and 
even went so fai as to shew us the miraculous picture of the 
Virgin Mary, paiiiUd by St. Eukt, for the sake of which the 
chuich, the <-onvent, and the arcades, two miles in length, weie 
erected. Alter they h.ui removed all the coverings and orna¬ 
ments in which it w'as enveloped, I beheld, to my surprize, in¬ 
stead of the meagre, dai k, and dismal countenance, (such is the 
character of the {lortrait ascribed to Luke, who was a wretched 
painlei) a lovely female face, with full cheeks, and a fiesh and 
delicate complexion. I was near enough to judge of the value 
of the peifoiinauce, which was not amiss, and boie thecliarac- 
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ter of the modem Lombard school. The Madonna formerly 

{ mssesi^edt a ricli ti ensure of silver, ^hich was plundered by the 
French, who served all the churches at Vicenza in the same 
manner^ 

Instead of returning by the arcades, we took another charming 
road, which is maintained at the expence of the city, and termi- 
nate^ in an arch by Palladio, which is almost a copy of the 
Porta i\urea at Pola, Tlie nearer the artist approaches to the 
Greek st^le, the mure this arch surpasses in beauty that which 
he erected in the Campo Marzo. 

'J’lie Pala/zo della llagionc, oi Si-nate-house, is by Palladio, of 
tin* Doiic and Ionic order, and in my opinion, handsomer than 
that at Padua, though the Halonc is not by far so large. The 
palace of tlie foi incr l^odcsta w us partly consumed by tire, du> 
ling the J.ist winter, and the damage it recei\ed will not very 
spi'cdil} be lepaired. 

We arrived at Wrona on the iGth, at noon. Among the 
I'lOithein citi( s of Italy this is still one of the principal; and con¬ 
tains inanv icinaiiis of the antiquities of the middle ages, which 
are interesting, 'ihe ancient Roman Anqihithcatie at this place 
differs consideiablv from that at Pola: the extniorwall of the 
latter is pnfect, while only a small puition of that at Verona is 
standing, but on the contiary, its inteiior is incomplete preserva¬ 
tion. 1 hcie witnessed an exti.iotdinniy piofanation of this no¬ 
ble stiueluic, and whidi exhibited in a ludicious light the con¬ 
trast between ancient grandeui and modern insignificance. In the 
krtma had been erected a small stage, in which a wretched com¬ 
pany w'as perfonning a faice in hi oud day-light. The spccta-, 
tors were seated in the open ail, on a pait of the steps. They 
and the stage together did not occupy the twentieth part of tlm 
whole building, and 1‘otined a pci feet caiiaclurc on modern 
times. 

All ndiniiir of Sbak^peaie will scarcely pass through Verona 
without rccollct ling Roiiieo and Juliet. Some still preteml to 
point out the house inhalnted by one of the hostile ^alnilie^; 
and it was <*nce shewn to me. 1 entered into convcrsutioii with 
our Ciceionc on this subject, and ho conducted us to a convent 
where the eo/hti into which Juliet was put alter her supposed 
decease, is sa.id to be pieseived. We saw this relic m the 
garden of a convent, where w^e found a female who was inti¬ 
mately at quainted w ith the history, and ga\ e us a detailed ac- 
counl of the circuinstunccs. Among the rest, she showed us 
bOiiic holes that had been made in the cofliii, that the lady might 
not want air when she came to herself. What f saw was a coaise 
piece of workmanship, of stone, and might with as much pioha- 
kihiy have-been a trough, as a coffin. Every thing, however. 
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proves that the remembrance of this history is still preserved^ 
though nothing authentic is known concerning it. * 

The distance from Verona to Castelnuvo is fourteen milesy 
and as many more to Desenzano. At Peschiera you have a view 
of a large portion of the Lake of Guarday and at Desenzano it<» 
whole extent is expanded to the eye. On our arrival at die latter 
place, I immediately hired a boat, in ubicii wc proceeded to 
Mhat is denon'in^ted the Villa of Catullus, near Sannione. I 
examined the remains of this sti ucturc more minutely than on my 
former visit, and I have no doubt of its having been an ancient 
noman structure. From this villa we went on foot to Sai'inioiie, 
through a wood of olive-trees, which are said to yield an oil 
equal to any in Italy. Heie we were met by our vesselj we 
made a long excursion on the lake noithward, and saw La Giiaida, 
La Cisi, Pcschicia, and many other places, agreeably situated 
on the shores of the lake. 

Leaving Deusenzano we proceeded to Volargni and Peii, 
which is the last Venetian station. Ala, or Alla, is the liist on 
the Austrian side. Roveredo contains many very good and le- 
spectiblc houses; it is a populous place, but 1 can scaicely per¬ 
suade myself that it has foiii teen thousand inhabitants, as some 
accounts state. It exhibits that activity and bustle which arc the 
consequence of industry and tiado. ' 

Trent appeared to me handsomer than five years ago. It has 
indeed many good houses, and some that might claim the appella¬ 
tion of palaces. The cathedral is a fine Gothic structure, whose 
interior is well worth seeing. In the church of St. Maria Mag- ‘ 
giore the celebrated ecclesiastical council was held. The picture 
representing all the holy fadieis who composed that great assem¬ 
bly is not only an extraordinary performance, but possesses con¬ 
siderable merit as a work of art. • 

On the 31st wc reached Botzen, or, according to the Italiau 
pi enunciation, Bolzano, situated at the confluence of the 
Eisack and Tulfer. A little below the town the Eisack discharges 
itself into the Adige and loses its name. These three strcamU, 
the surrounding mountains, the Juxuiiant vegetation, tlie high 
cultiv'ation of the country, and the innumerable houses scattered 
over the mountains and hills, render the scenery about Botzen 
pleasing and interesting. Botzen is a place of considerable im¬ 
portance, and {lerhaps the principal commercial town in Tyrol, 
but it is neither handsome nor populous. The number of inha¬ 
bitants is less than ten thousand. 

Brixen contains some good houses, but lias not much of the 
appearance of a town, rather resembling the village-like capitals 
of the democratic Swiss cantons. The episcopal palace is a ca¬ 
pacious building, but in other respects is not worthy of notice* . 

A A 3 
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The principal chuicli is an elegant stiuctuie, and remarkable for 
being embellished almost en iitl> by Ijrolise aitisb. Yoi^ 
here find paintings by all the Lnteibeigeis, of Mhoin, if I am 
not mistaken, llicie wcie toui. Chiistopher, known at Rome 
by the appellation of Jlon Ciistofcio. was pationi/Ld hv Pius \ I. 
and execuud most of the df < oiations for the Mu‘-ro Pio Cle- 
mentino Tie was ndciior in taknt to h]« icl ition, who dn d last 
yeai at \ Kiina, and who icciistd i thousand diuathioi his Htbe. 
Tins ilimtii also coiniins a good pictuie of the cincilixion, by 
tsrliopf, a pupil ot Kiiolio, who is still Jive and itsidcs <it 
lnii*>piiick. 

Mittcwald, the iu\‘ s^isfo from lliixen, lies in a veiy naiirw 
valley, and is lendtitd -itiM moi« gloomy bv the black woods ot 
pines by which tlie stup mom tains on cithci side aie covered. 
On aniving at Stii/.ngen this iiniow valliy < pens, and loiins a 
plain occupied by hue pistnus nd meadows. Compaud with 
this scene, the lolty mountains im losing iho valUy, winch aie 
still covcicd with SHOW, ixhilnt a dii nv appiniaiue. 

Prom htci7ingcii to Bunnei, a \illugc on the summit of the 
tnoiintaiii of the sum r mt, is a distaiue ot iiiiu miles Tins 
mountain cannot be compaicci with the Loibt 1, cithci for height, 
the difhculty of tlu p ‘'J.,c, oi foi the loid whirh leads adoss 
It. L loin the post hous( at Huniifi to htnnach is nine miles : 
the next station is Silioubcig, a village on tlie hill, wliose chaim- 
ing situation w is in a livilv in iiiik i impiissid on my mtmoiy 
tiom a foiinii vi'-it I know ot no spot out ot Swit/eiland that 
b) iicaily rcsMni)l(& tin A*ps of tl countiy the saniechaim- 
ing VLiduie, tlu same luMiinnt vegetation, the same umvcisal 
feitilitv and c aie till cultivation, togcthci with the same Kspccta- 
ble appeal ante ot the hou’-es and then inhabitants 1 Ins jnctuie 
IS luighteiud by the nuigiiitieint vifw of those immense nags 
which bound the hoii/in <n scvcial sides, and never have any 
otliei eoveiing than snow 'llie v ist i nue ot mountains to the 
north of Ini sj nick nny heie be s<»n so di-^liiictlv, and appeals 
so near, ihatevni tlu most evpiiuiued evi may be deceived, and 
the speetatoi can searOCly iinagiiie that lie is st pa rated from them 
by the most extensive valley in all lyiol, together with the town 
oi Iiinspruek 

I passed thiee days vtrv agiceahly at Liiispuuk, which is si¬ 
tuated m one of the most dcjightiiil vallies in j^uiope. It is i 
very bandsonie plact, containing about twelve thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, and as it is the capital ot the province and the seatot the 
Reyenty, the traveller always finds some society, composed of 
noblemen and offlecis, civil and militar} The court coiitiibutes 
very little to the gaiety oi ainusemeiit of the inhabitants, for the 
A h due hess Elirabe th lives iii a vciy quiet and retiied manner. 

’ She inhabits an elegant Siiucture, erected by Maria Theresa, and 
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designed by that princess for her own residence, after the death of " 
her husband. Tlie lower part is occupied with the offices of the 
regency, and the lirst story with th^ apartments of the arch¬ 
duchess, the decorations and furniture of which are very simple. 
The garden contiguous to the palace affords an agreeable prome¬ 
nade, and a rising ground in it commands a charming view of the 
country. The celebrate<i bronze t questrian statue of Leopold .V. 
was erected two years since iu the front of the palace. Among 
all the modem'performances of this kind I think 1 never saw a 
finer horse. No person in the place could inform me by what 
artisl it was executed, and yet it is said that he is a native of 
T }rol. 1 cannot believe it to be the same w ho made all the metal 
statues in the Franciscan church; which, though not destitute 
of merit, are far inferior to this heantifnl production. 

'I’he most remarkable olijects in the Franciscan church, next to 
the statues, are the twenty-four bass-reliefs iu while marble, on 
llic tomb of Maximilian I. They are by Colin, a native of 
Mccliliti, and bear tlie date of the year 15f)6. They are fine, 
but exhibit evident marks of the German or Dutch school, and 
attest that the artist was not an Italian. The college formerly 
belonging to the Jesuits is now' occupied by the University, and 
contains the leclure-rooins, together with a handsome library, 
W'hieh is daily open, and has a very convenient reading-room. 

'File gate of the town towards Scli()ul>erg is \ery beautiful, 
but it is ail imitation of the triumphal arch at Home. Almost 
all the works of this kind that possess any merit arc imitations of 
the antique; but those parts w'hich are original, and deviate from 
the .st>le of the ancients, are in general ilcstituteof taste. 

I again paid a visit to tlic Castle of Ambras, about four miles 
from lliis place, in a fine situation. The moxt\aluablc articles- 
j>restM\ed there were jiacked up two^years since, on the approach 
of the J'rcncli, and have not been replaced. You may, however,' 
still see the remarkable collection of armour that belonged to a 
great number of princes and heroes of the Ijth and Ifith ceiilnry.’ 
The castle itstlf is now converted into a military hospital, and is 
filled with wounded soldiers. The offu*crs with w'huin I became 
acquainted at Inuspruck, complained bitterly of the want of good 
.surgeons in the Imperial army, wiiose places were supplied ■ by 
barbers’ apprentices and ignorant bunglers, wiio cut off many a 
limb, and sacrificed many ^ brave man, that superior talents 
might have preserved. 

Oil another side of the town is situated the charming convent 
of Weilau, near which the Sil forms a pleasing, but not large 
fall. The adjacent country is grand and picturesque. We like- 
we visited the little coiinlry-scat .of the former princes of Tyrol, 
which is a very insignificant structure, but commands a noble 
view. 
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SALZBURG.—TUK MONCUSBERG.—THE CAPUC^NERBERff.— 
MUNICH.—THE PALACE.—THE LIBRARY.—THE JESUITS' 
COLLEGE.—CriUKClIES—THE ELECIOU.—SCHLElSllEIM. 
POPULATION or MUNICH.— INGOLSTADT.— UAllSBoN. 
THE HALLS OF THE DIET.—THE SCOTCH INSTITUTION. 
NURNBhRG.—DECAY OF ITS MANUFACTURES.—ITS PO¬ 
PULATION. 


Nurnbcrgj July 26,171)9. 

Ti IK^SE who Ivavrl to enjoy the beauties of nature will 
scarcely be able to tint!, out of Switzerland, such a continued 
series of pJeasinp; scenes a** those wt‘ have traversed in the last t<>u 
weeks in Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Venice, and 
Tyrol. 

To a great distance from Innsprurk the valley continues to b» 
nearly of the same breadth; that is, about two miles. It then 
becomes narrow, widening at inteivals, till you reach the plain in 
uhicli Salzburg is situated. 

Salzburg is, in mv opinion, one of the haiulsomcst, cleanest, 
and neatest towns in Germany. The great number of good and 
respectable houses, the many fine streets, the numorous public 
and private fountains, several churches, the palace of the piiiice, 
llie stables, riding-house, in a woicl, eveiy thing evinces that tliis 
place has long been under a w ise government, which ij sccoiuied 
by the industi v and enterprize of its subjects. The town is small, 
but most of the houses have four stories, b<*sidc.s the ground- 
floor, jnanv ti\e, and £ome even six. Its population is reckoned 
at sixteen thousand persons. 

Hut what renders Salzluirg perfectly unique, is the rock wliich 
incloses it like a wall, and is called the Mbnehsberg; so that 
formerly there were only tw’o entrances to the city, namely, where 
tlie two extremities of this range of rock joined the river. In 
the present century otkj of tlte archbishops formed a handsome 
passage through the rock, upwards of fom hundred feet in length, 
twenty in breadth, and thirty in height. It is a noble work, and 
the architectural ornaments, hewn out of the rock at each gate 
or entrance, are in a good taste. 

What was the original form of this singular rock cannot now 
be discovered, it has been gradually worked away, so that it is now 
nearly perpendicular. It served as a quarry to the inhabitants, 
who hewed from it, but in a regular manner, the stone they 
wanted. The principal buildings in this city are constructed 
witli it; and people are at this moment employed in reducing it 
to a form more nearly approaching a perpendicular line. It 
therciorc now forms the wall of the city, and no town of anti- 
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<|iut}r e%’cr had one so thick, so strong, and so magnificent;- 
It must be in man\ places si\, seven, or eight hundred feet in 
thickness^ its height varies, in my opinion, from two to three 
huiidied feet. Above aie houses, gardens, meadows, trees, 
even corn-field'*, a inaga/ine and fortifications, besides the cita- 
dtl, vvliith stands on a point still more elevated called the 
Sclilossbeig. On this rock any person maj walk; and a more 
agreeable {nonicnadc, and more enchanting view cannot easily be 
conceived. You thence oveilook the vihole town, the river to 
the distance of many mihs, and the v\holc iich and charininip 
plain, interspersed with many vilLiges, and innumerable detached 
houses, all of which have an an of cleanliness and comfort that 
delights me. 

On the op^'osite side of the livcr, which is called both Salza 
and l:^al/ach, is anciniuence of considciable height, denominated 
the Capiieiiicibcig, inaccessible on one side from its steepness, 
and defended by a wall on the other. This mountain is ill fact 
only an iiuioscd wu<)d, on the most elevated pait of whieh stands 
u (..itle, that (ommmds the most delightful view of any spot in 
the vuiinty of halzhuig. Wile'll I s.iw tins small, and now 
negltcud edifice, with the aiseiial as it is c.tlled, and its paltry 
foitificalioiis, 1 said th.it it must have been built by some archbi¬ 
shop who was afraid of his siibieets. U|)on a iieaiei approach, I 
aetnally found an inscription over the entrance, winch states, that 
Aine Pans, Count of Lodroii, was cliivcii out of the town, and 
retiied to this place. 

Ue left Salzburg on the Qth of July, alK^ proceeded to Wa-s- 
seiburg, a distance of foily-seven miles, wheie we passed lh« 
night. This plaec is situated on a peninsula, funned by the 
winding of the liver Inn, which you cio,s ovci a handsomo 
bridge to arrive at the town. On the lOlh we had lhiily-thi<& 
iDiIts to go, tluongh a pcifectly level countiy, to itach Munich. 
In this tiaet of ccmiitiy 1 rcniaikcd a pcculiai method of build¬ 
ing houses. The iippen stoiy and roof are first finished, atiJ aie 
propped up by posts, the lower part is linn eoustiucted, com- 
'monly of stones and wood, or sometimes only ol stone. lha«! 
btfure iiutued the same mode ol pioceedmg in the aiclibishopiic 
of Sal/buig. 

Muiiicli IS account'll a fine city, and the many good houses it 
contains justify its claim to that charactci; but L siaicely know 
a place of the same extent that has so little aichiteetiual beauty 
to reconunend it. Even the gicat clectoial palace, or, as it is 
here termed, the Residence, looks more like bai racks, a house 
of industry, or a large hospital, than Uic habitation of a piineewho 
has two millions of subjects. The gallery of pamtings, the most 
interesting objects contained in this palace, was packed up on the 
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renewal,of liostilitics, and ihc pictures have not been again re¬ 
placed. The cabinet of curiosities was not packed up, and I 
have again seen w ith peculiar pleasure, among oilier things which 
it contains, nn amirate modi’l of Trajan’s colinnii at Rome. The 
ground is of lapis la/iili, and the bass-reliefs of bronze. The work 
bears the name of J.e\adier, a French artist of reputation whom 
I knew at Home, with the date of the jear 1780; but the bass- 
reliefs, which are tin' principal part of the work, are by Bartoloin. 
Hecfcer, who has likewise engraved on it his name and the date 


1774, in an alinoi^t imperceptible manner. 

' 1 shall say nothing of the relics, and their costly cases, pre- 
sen ed in the colleclum in the chapel, but 1 cannot omit men¬ 
tioning a small bass-iellef which may i asily be overlooked, and is 
yet of gieat value. It n'prcsents the taking of Christ Iroin the 
cross, in wax, by MieliacI ^\i!grlo. ll is inconceivable how lliat 
artist could transfuse his grancl manner into so small a jiicce, the 
largest figures of which arc not four inches in length. It w'as pro¬ 
bably the model of an altar-piece he had to execute in marble; 
but be that as it may, it is an admirable performance. 

In the imperial upailmeiits, as they are called, the tapestry 
deserves paiticular notice, both on account of its beauty, and 
because it is nianufaetuied in the country. 1 1 is impossible to 
forbear smiling at the puerile vanity which could induce a prince 
of Bavaria to establish a manufacture, to support which, even in 
luxurious Paris, the king was obliged to make cousidgrable 
suci'iilces. As it still e.\ists, I afterwards went to see it, aiidtound 
that Sentiiii, a very able artist, is at the liead of it. 1 can, indeed, 
perceive but little diA’eienee between its best productions and 
those of Paris, but the prices beie are higher, and no more .than 


ten persons aic employed., 

The ElecJor’.s lihiary does not stand in the palace, but .in the 
college formerly belonging to the Jc.suits,'where it occupie.sa 
handsome building, and is w'ell regulated. ' It is said to consist 
of above 100,0(X/\oluines, and to contain a great number of 
editions of 14C)0, and some valuable manuscript’s. 1 here saw' 
the first edilloii of Ptolemy, with maps, which is very scarce,and 
many other work^ lhat were extremely int(‘rc.stiug to me. Ihe 
reading-rooms, of which there are several, are spacious and 
commodious, and are ojieii to‘ tlio public iu certain hours each 
day. 

In the Jesuits' college there are likewise several saloons, .con¬ 
taining various collections, and in one of them the Acadt my of 
Sciences holds its nuetings. Another is occupnd by physical 
iiLstminents, mechanieal tnuchines and motU ls, a collection oi mi¬ 


nerals, and some subjects in naluial histiay. 

• *1 likewise saw the treasure iii tlie Jesuits’ church, and must 
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confess that it hurt ray feelings to behold such a vast quantity of 
gold^ silvei^ aud precious stones, amassed without' purpose or 
advantage! A few articles, ^uch as cups, and other church- 
utensils, are distinguished for the excellence of the workmanship, 
but all the restaie destitute of taste. I saw whole chests tilled 
with silver statues, some as large as the life; and yet this treasure 
is not by far so considerable as it once was. Some years since 
it was plundered by a knight of Malta, and recently sustained 
another dimimuiun, when the late elector appropriated to hia 
own use a considerable sum of money belonging to the church. 
The goverinnent Will sooner or later again be obliged to have 
recoinse to it, as well as to the other rich convents which abound 
in this couiitiy; but the Jiavariaii is not yet sutiiciently prepared 
for such a measure, which at present might be productive of dis-* 
agreeable consequences. 

Among the churches in this city, there are li .p which I should 
recommend to the notice of the travelh'r. The church of the 
Blessed Virgin is a large, ancient structure, and not destitute #f 
merit, and St. Peter’s c intains .soiii.* things that are worth seeing. 
Tlie church of the Oaelani w ou!d be a splendid monument of 
architecture, were not the interior so ii.cumbcred iiitli oinament, 
that the grandeur of the plan and the style in which it is built, 
are totally destroyed, lii this church is the buiial-jdace of the 
electoral family, but they have no monument''. The Jesuits* 
church, now belonging to the Mallc-^*", is a handsome stiucture, 
the magnitude aud simplicity of whose inte’'’or inspires respect. 
The same cannot be said of the exteiior, nor can 1 admire the 
metal statues, or rather groupes, over die doors. J/astly, the 
large church of the Augustines contains a large picture by Tinto¬ 
retto, and among the many others there are about tw'o more 
which are worthy of notice. ^ 

'^riie trade of Munich is of very little importance, and manu¬ 
factures will not tiourish iuthis country. The few aitides made 
here are dead'; the great privileged manufactory near tlio palace 
ceases to exist, and the buildings are now employed as bai racks. 

You know that the present elector of Bavaria is a younger 
brother of the late duke of Deux-Pouts, and that he was ouce 
colonel of a German regiment in France. Many people expect 
of the new sovereign various alterations for the better. Some 
have already been begun, but I am informed that the great body 
of the people are dissatistied with them, though these measures 
are conducive to their real interest. It was cti tainly a wise step^ 
of the elector to suppress all the coramanderies ot the order ot 
Malta founded by his predecessor; but the emperor of Kussia 
thought otherwise, and obliged the elector to restore them. His 
inter^rence has beetf so effectual, that the el^torai prince is 
* jbCilTTNEB.] E B * * 
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appointed gratid-prio)* of the order, an ofKce before held by the 
pnnce of Brezeiilieini, the natural son of the late elector, on 
whose account the cotnmanderies were in part foiiiidccl. 

The late elector had three natural children; two daughters and 
die abovementioned prince, for whom he richly provided. A 
great portion of the money whic h, with the permission of the 
Fope, he took from the churches and convents, is said to have 
been expended on them. The new elector could not possibly 
see these children with pleasure: the Prinre of llrczciiheim has 
aheady quitted the country, and is said to have entered into the 
imperial service. The finances of the country arc in the lowest 
state; the late prince was no economist, and shamefully neglected 
the army. It is asserted, that, at the time of his death, there 
tvcrc not 15,000 troops in all his dominions. 

I was a few’ days since at Schlcisheiin, a rnagiiificcnt country- 
seat, twelve miles from this place, which was once celebrated for 
its gallery of paintings, that were removed eighteen years since 
t(^Munich. These have been replaced with fresh pieces; and 
the collection might again be called iinjinrlaut, if the value of a 
gallery consisted in the number of pieces it contained. This ex¬ 
tensive building has not been inhabited for upwards of twenty 
years. 

The architecture, though not a master-piece, is infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to the tasteless mass of building composing the palace 
of Nyinphcnburg. To the latter, h(»w'ever, belong largo gardens 
and water-w'orks, of which the former mansion is almost entirely 
destitute. The situation of thcbc two palaces cannot be com¬ 
mended, both standing in the vast ))lain which snrroniids Munich 
on every side, and is neither distinguished for fei lility nor culti¬ 
vation. It is wonderful how little every thing around Munich 
indicates a place that is the capital of a couutiy coiitainnig two 
millions of inhabitants. V ery few country-houses of any descrip¬ 
tion, large w'oods of fir, vast j)astur(;s interspersed witli and 
sands, and a few' imincloscd corn fiehb—such is the level tract 
round JMunich; interrupted only by the gigantic range of the 
distant illps, separating Bavaria from Tyi ol. These niountuins, 
partly covered with eternal snows, form an interesting boundary 
towards tlie south, but arc visible only when the w eatlier is per¬ 
fectly clear. 

Professor Westenrieder, in his description of Munich pub¬ 
lished in 1783, states the number of all the individuals belonging 

Munich at 40,379, including the electoral palaces of JS’ym- 
phenburg, Schleisheini, ipid FUrstenried. Since that period the 
population is said to have been oonsiderably increased, parti¬ 
cularly by the many inhabitants of the Paliltinatc whom the war 
an the Rhine has driven hither; but that tlic present number of 
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infiabitants shoiilfi exceed 50,000, as some assert, I cannot be¬ 
lieve. They giound their opinion on the extravagant rise^in tlie 
rent of houses, and the difficulty of procuring lodgings, wiUiouf 
reflecting, that in a toun containg only 1,48B houses, an in¬ 
crease of a few thousands makes a great difference, Munich is 
the residence of aso\prcign prince and of the most distinguished 
persons in the country, and many ver} laige buildings are entirely 
occupied by a single family. 

Fioin Munich «e proceeded to Ingoldstadt, a distance of forty- 
three miles. Ingoldstadt is on the whole a handsome town, with 
a great niindjcr of good stmetuies, among which are some liuc 
churches and convents. 1 was paiticularly pleased with the prin¬ 
cipal ])niish-church, which, from the date engraved on it, 1 sup¬ 
pose to have been built in 14G5. It is a large ediflee, in a nobly 
simple Ciothic style. Franciscan convent and its gardens 
are worthy of notice. The Hall of Assembly, as it is termed, 
is a large building richly ornanienttd and covered with paintings. 
1 he style of the embellishments is bad, for tfiey have more of 
glitter and show than of loal beauty; yet it is such an edifice asyou 
do not meet w ilh in any Protestant university. The number of 
students here is very considerable, but 1 cannot think they amount 
to 2,000, as 1 w’as informed. I'he population of the place was 
stated to be bctw'een 7 and 8,000, which I likewise believe to be 
exaggerated. 

Our conductor showed us a great number of images celebrated 
for the miracles they have w roiight; among the rest a Virgin 
Afary of stone in the principal parish-church, a wretched figure 
of Christ in wood, which the artist threw into the JDaiiube, be¬ 
cause he was dissatisfied with the execution, but floating against 
the stream, it was taken up and placed in a public situation, w'here 
it gave a student, while at confession, a box on the car, probably 
for concealing one or two of his sms: lastly, a Madonna, which 
the Jews threw into the Danube after cutting off her head, bhe, 
however, floated, together with the head, against the stream, till 
slie was fished out with many solemnities, and a chapel was 
erected in honour of her. 

You may easily suppose I should not be at the trouble to 
write these absurdities, had I not ob^elved that they are generally 
believed by the people. The ceiling of one ol the churches is 
painted with the incidents of the latter story, in four compart¬ 
ments. A traveilei* must now and then introduce traits of this 
kind, because many Protestants w ho do not travel, are incapable 
of concen iiig what darkness here and there prevails in the south 
of (jormany. 

l.euving Jngoldotadt, we first proceeded nine miles along the 
001 til bank of the Danube, which vve crossed at Vohburg by. 

D ii 2 
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means of a miserable wooden bridge. This town, as well af 
Neustadt, is of no importance; they have no trade, no industry, 
al&d are inhabited by people who principally subsist by agneuiutre. 
The country gradually loses its uniformity, andliere and there 
rises into hills of tolerable height. Between Saal and Abbach 
there are some pretty, romantic spots, perpendicular rocks which 
rise on the shore of the Danube, and some wood; and the banks 
of the river, which were before low', now become more inte- 
' resting. 

1 expected very little of Ratisbon, and found it even below my 
expectations. Here is n'^t one handsome street, not a single 
regular square, no sign of life, activity, or opulence. Ratisbon 
has no manufactures of consequence, and its trade appears to be 
just sufficient to supply the wants of the place. It may be 
thought that tlie great number of foreign ministers would give 
the city a certain degree of life and elegance, or at least.that some 
equipages would make their a])pearunce in the streets ; but ex¬ 
cepting those of the prince of Tour and Taxis, jou may w'alk 
about a whole day without seeing a single geoticnian’s carriage. 
Tile population is estimated at 24,000 souls, but 1 think this cal¬ 
culation too high. 

The Ambassadors' Street, which is so called because many of 
the foreign ministers reside in it, is nairow, dull, and empty, 
Every thing here wears a dead and foiloin appearance, and this is 
the case with buildings which ought to be the most distinguished. 
The house of the Prince of lour and Taxis was consumed by 
fire seven years since, and is not rebuilt, and he now' resides in 
one which In* nnt^ of the Abbot of St. Emcian. He lives in 
sonic degree liki* a [iiiiire, to judge from the number cif horses 
and cairiages ho keeps, but all around the hou.se looks so dreary 
and forsaken, that it re.sembles a nobleman’s mansion which the 
proprietor has not visited for inanj years. 

'Phe princely Abbot of Eincran resides in another part of the 
abbey, wlucli appears equally forlorn, and w here nothing indicates 
the mansion ol a prelate who possesses very considerable re¬ 
venues. To llii.s abbey helobgs a copi.xis libiarv, containing, 
however, very few of the best modern woiks. It is principaliy 
compo.sed of biblical works, the Fathers, and all that belongs to 
the Roman Catholic religion. Of tlie clas.sics there aie very few'; 
but it has some of the prinvipts, ii.s they are denominated, or 
editions of 14(X), anri a conshlerable collection of manuscripts, 
many of which are said to have been written between the 8th 
and 1llh century. 

'file libraiy of the Prince of Tour and Taxis is of much 
greater utility to the publi". It .<>taiids in a building at a con- 
•siderable distance from his dwelling, it is open to the public for 
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lieveral hours on Mondays, AV'ediit'sdays, and Fridays, and even 
at any other time you may obtain a sight of it. 

The cathedral is a very ancient Ciotbic structure, and is one of 
the liiiest 1 ever saw. Tlie exterior is rather heavy, but the in* 
side is grand and dignified. I’hc bass-relef, representing the mul¬ 
tiplication of the loaves, is mote celebiated than it deserves to be. 
Of the other churches, none is woithy of particular notice. 

The halls in which the Diets of the Empire arc held arc anti¬ 
quated, mean, and gloomy. They aie six in number, and all of 
them have small, round, dark windows, it seems as if they were 
never broken, else 1 know not how they could be replaced, for 
I never saw any panes of glass resembling these, even in the 
most w retched cottages. 1 he best that can be said of these 
apaitmcnts is, that there is nothing about them which does not 
correspond with the other paits. 'I’he smoky walls, the tapestry, 
tables, cbaiis, wii’.dow's, floois, altogether make the completcst 
whole of the kind lhat 1 evei saw', it is us old, as worn, and as 
decay ('d as the constitution of the German Einpiie. 

I went to see the ScotSj as it is denominuted. This singular 
institution is only' for nalivi s of Scotland, who bring over young 
people, mostly boys, horn that country, for the puipose of edu¬ 
cating thtm. 1 ciiquiied the number of pei»ons it contained, and 
was informed that at present it ainounti cl only to seven, and that 
a cerluin [uopoi tion of them is from time to time sent back to 
Scotland to do the seivice thcie, that is, to propagate the Roman 
Catholic' faith. It appeals to me that (hoy coiiliiiue to maintain 
an intimate connection with Great ihitaiu; and therefore what 
Aicolaisays cnnceiniiig this institution may be perfectly cerrect. 

The bridge over the Danube, which is of stone, and iipw'ardsi 
of one tliousaiid feet in length, enjoys some celebrity among 
striictines of the kind, but it cunnm be compared with that at 
Drc'sdon, and is I'ven far inferior to the bridge at Prague. It w 
so narrow that two coaches can scarcedy pass each other, and the 
pcdestiiaiis are obliged to go in the carriage-way, because the 
foot-path, paved with ilag-stoiics, is so nairow, that one person 
cannot w ulk on it without rubbing his clothes against the wail 
which supports the balustrade. 

Wc quitted Katisbon on the 24th of July. Our road led us 
first througli a small part of the county of Ncuburg, and soon 
afterwards through the Upper Palatinate. This province is not 
better cultivated than a great portion of the duchy of Bavaria, 
but is more pleasing and interesting than that level tract, being 
composed of moderate hills, which are more or less cultivated, 
and covered w ith wood. Schambach, 'raswung, and Teining, 
where we changed horses, are mere villages, and Postbauer, 
where we passed the night, is an insignilicant place. In this . 
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vi'hole stretch of forty-tlirce miles there is but one small town, 
INetimarkt, and even thiM diilers but little from the villages, cx> 

' ceptiiig in its style of building. 

On the (2i)tli, after proceeding about half an hour, we quitted 
the Upper l^alatinate, and soon discovered, by the Prussati 
edgle, what country we had entered. We changed horses at'- 
I'cucht, a small towm in the territory of Nuruberg, but which, 
as well as all the cuuntry on this side, from the frontiers of Aiis- 
pach, is in the hands of the Piiissians. 

That Nuinberg is a d< cayed city every one knows, and that its 
populatio]) has been for many years decreasing, is evinced by the 
grass that glows in almost all the streets, the few persons whom 
you see in them, and the low price of house-rent, while that of 
. other articles is continually rising. 

The iiushK tuncs of Nuinbcrg have proceeded from other causes 
than the mal-administration of its magistrates, of which its inha- 
hitaiits have so bitterly complained, and must partly be ascribed 
to some Cl re LI instances for which there is no remedy. 'l'hc.se 
people formerly enjoyed a kind of monopoly of tlu' principal ar¬ 
ticles of tlu'ir inanufacturc, 1 mean the various kinds of haid- 
ware: but otiicr countries have become more civili/.ed, and the 
same articles are now made bv the artisans of every town in Ucr- 
Rinny. As the wares of Nurnbeig were, however, cither bettor 
or cheaper, this city still retained a cri tain proportion of the 
trade; but the English have grailually inundated the half of 
Europe with tluir commodities, and there are few who do not 
preit’i the wares of liirmiugham to those of Nurnberg. The 
inamifuctiirersof the latter place did not accommodate themselves 
Uo the times, but retained tlieir old fashions luid forms, while the 
woild rtquired something more elegant, orleast something 
(lilfLi'eiit. Many of tlu* articles made here stand so low in tlid 
estimation of p<*ople of taste, as to have become j^ioveibial. 

iSotwithstaiiding its dteay, this city exhibits many remains of 
f«)nncr times, capable of amusing a traveller I'or a few days. 
Peihajis tile ancient slate of. the arts in Germany cannot be 
studied so well anv wheic as licre. Among the modern collcc- 
tions, tiiatof Mr. JMaueiiholz is very considerable, and his latest 
purchases comprehend many valuable articles. There are also 
many iiiie pieces in his collection of pictures. The city library, 
several of tlie churches and fountains, and some of the magazines 
of Nurnbeig waies of every description, aifonled me partly 
amusement, and partly information. But in his walks through 
the town the traveller should not forget either to furnish himself 
with small coin, or to arm his heart w'lth three-fold brass, for he is 
every where pursued by beggars. The once-celebrated arsenai 
• has been stripped both by the French and Austiians. 
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Tlic populstioii of Nimibcrg \v:is stated to me at .‘j(),000 souTs. 
When 1 expressed iny doubts of the accuracy of this stalcmciit« 
my informant assured me that he knew it tor a fact, and that it 
had been eoinmiinicated to him I>y a member of the magUtnicv. 
1'his cit\ is, indeed, large; biitwlieii L reflect that the suburbs 
have been cut off from it, and sec the grass growing in all the 
streets, 1 am convinced that there cannot be 30,(KX) peisous 
M'jlhin the walk, and E even doubt whether the number of the 
inhabitants exceeds 28,t)00. 

LETTkU XXVII. 

BAMBERG.—THE XEW IlOSIMTAL.—THE l.NGI.I.SII NUNS.- 

WiiKZBLRCi.-THE PM.ACE.-THE JULIUS HOSPITAL.- 

THE SCOrCH COLLEGE.—HANAU.—lUANKPURT ON THE 

M A YN E—n.V RMST A DT W^HTZL AU—■ G ISSJ.N.— M A RBURG. 

-THE IIATZ. —CLAUSTHAL. -ANUKEASItERG.-THE 

BROCKEN.— BLANKEN BURG.-W ERNTGERODE.—GOSS> 

LAK.- .JOURNEY PROM BRUNSWICK TO HAMBURG^ 

THROUGH ZELL. 

Hamburgh, Jui^ukt 20, 1799. 

Wk left Nm nbcrg early in the morning of the 27th of July, 
and proceeded nine miles, to Erlangiii, a handsome, it'gular 
town, the streets of which intersect each other at light angles. 
Some are Aery .spacious, and have a great number of good stone 
houses. Its population is about 9,000 souls. The castle is a 
.solid structuie of simjde aichitertuie, and every thing about it 
has a very eltaii .md pleading appearance. It has for man) years 
been the ri'sidence of the widow of the late margrave of Ibiyreutli. 
7’he buildings belonging to the Univeisity aie not wortliy of 
notice. • 

IJetween Nurnbt'rg and Erlangen the country is, without cx- 
re])tio'i, level; but at the latter place it bt gins to i ise into mode¬ 
rate hills, and continues the same till you enter the tt'i ritory of 
Jiainberg. The stage from Erlangen to Furrhh<‘im is a wretched, 
sandy road, and this pait of Bayri nth contains much barren land. 
There is, however, a still greater proportion in that pait of Nurn- 
berg of which the king of Prussia has taken possession, between 
Postbaui r and that city. Notwithstanding the sterility of the soil, 
the tract between Erlangen and Eurchhcini is well cultivated. 

Fuichheim is a wretched, filthy place. Hie road from it to 
Bamberg traverses a charming, well ciiHivated country ; the hills 
are croe.ncd with woods, below which, ou the declivities, the 
villages appear to great advantage. 

Bamberg may be distinguished at a great distanc(‘, and its 
Steeples'excite a favorabjc idea of its importance. It is, in fact, 
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a very handsome town, with many very spacious streets, and a 
great number of good houses, some of w hich are of free-stone. 

bishop’s residence, though an irregular structure, the church 
which formerly belonged to the Jesuits, the antique cathedral) 
some of the other churches, tlie line newly-erectcd hospital, the 
seminary, the lai ge Benedictine ronvent, the town-house, several 
of the houses of the canons, besides many others, would do ho^* 
Hour to any cit\. 

The im[)eiial hall, as it is called, in the residence of the prince- 
bishop, and some olher good apartments, are worth seeing. The 
collection of paintings is neither numerous nor very valuable; it, 
Iiovever, rontuins some good pieces: others were carried off by 
the French; and others, as 1 was informed, have been sent away 
for security. 

’I'he new hospital deserves particular notice; I never saw any 
institution of the kind that afforded me such pleasure. This 
handsome and commodious, but at the same time solid and simple 
structure, was ciccted by the late bishop of Baniberg and Wurz¬ 
burg, the excellent Erthal, at his own cxpence, for one liundretl 
and lifty ])atieiits; but his circumstances, L had almost said his 
poverty, which was the eons\.quence of his heiielicenec, pre¬ 
vented him from endow ing it. Olher beiicluctors have since 
bequeathed legacies, or contributed sums of mouf*y to the insti¬ 
tution, and the remaimltT of its revenue coiisLsts of one krcu/cr 
(something less than a halfpemi}) per week, which every appren¬ 
tice and domestic, male and female, at Bamberg is obliged to pay. 
If any individual out of these classes fall sick, he receives in this 
house till he recovers, attendance, medicine, board, lodging, and 
even cloathing; for all patients brought to this place receive the 
necessary linen and clothes suitable for persons in their situation, 
which they w'ear as long as they stay here. On lh(‘ir recovery 
they give up these clothes, and receive buck their owm. All sick 
foreigners unable to maintain themselves are also received, 
without regard to country or religion. Patients are likewise taken 
who pay for their attendance and cure, and the reputation of the 
house seems to be so tirmly ^established, that many persons of 
rank and foi tunc prefer this iifttitution to an inn or private house, 
exactly in the same manner as many a lady of rank at Copenhagen 
chuses to lyc-in at the public lyiug-in-hospital of that city. 

The English M uns, so called from their foundress, who is said 
to have been a native of England, likewise form an excellent in¬ 
stitution. They instruct gratuitously children of their owti sex, 
in reading, writing, the principles of religion, and the Geiman 
language. Though nuns, they are not bound by any severe rules, 
but are at liberty to walk about in the city, and to visit their 
friends. They are at present ten in number. They receive 
nothing from the house but board and lodging, so that they trust 
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possess some property, besides which they occasionally re»» 
ceive small presents from the parents of the children; for those 
who frequent their school are by nomeans of the lowest class. 

The church formerly belonging to the Jesuits, like most of' 
the buildings of that order, is handsome; but this observation 
is in general more appi icnble to the interior than to the exterior. 
The other churches that I have seen are worthy of little no¬ 
tice; but yet those who study the progress of the arts in Ger¬ 
many will here and there meet wi ih something intcrcsting.The 
large Benedictine convent of St. Michael is situated on an emi¬ 
nence, and when view ed at adistance is a great embellishment 
to the town. Itaflbidsatine view ofthecountryroun<l Bamberg. 

The river Rednit/, or Uegiiitz, is navigable at tliis place for 
vessels of considerabN' burthen, and falls into the ^lain about 
four miles Irelow the city. A certain degree of activity and opu¬ 
lence may be observed at Bamberg. The late bishop taught his 
subjects many things of which they weie ignorant, aud ex¬ 
cited among them an industry which is very rare in countries 
under ecclesiastical control. Bamberg is much more lively 
than the capitals of most spiritual sovereigns, and pretty po¬ 
pulous ; hut whether the statement of the number of its inha¬ 
bitants at 24,000 be not exaggerated, 1 shall not pretend to 
decide. 

Trom Bamberg we proceeded b}' the way of Wicscntlieit 
and Dettelhacli to Wurzburg. When 1 tell you that L know- 
of no town-residcnce of any sovereign which forms such a 
beautiful and tiiagnificcnf whole as that of the bishop of Wurz¬ 
burg, you will doubtless be astonished ; hut it is literally true. 

It is executed from one complete plan, and is perleclly regu¬ 
lar, the proportion of all its part& are adiniiably preserved, 
and it is open on all sides. What* purticuinrly contributes 
to the beauty of this place is the garden, in which two sides 
of it stand. The fortifications of the city that compose ])art of 
the garden, arc employed to great advantage; and that por¬ 
tion of them opposilc^to the prim-ipal front of the palace, 
rises in the form of a semi-amphitheatre. The whole is kept 
in excellent oider, and has an appearance of opulence and 
sjilcndour, combined with the cheerful and the agreeable. 

Not a fifth part of the apartments of the palace are occu¬ 
pied by the prince, the rest are appropriated to the residence 
of relations or sLrangeis, or principally consist of state-rooms 
for emperors, kings, and princes, very few of whom,it is true, ' 
ever visit this city. • 'J’he remainder are occupied by the do¬ 
mestics, or by the officers of the regency, or are vacant. One 
saloon is particularly distinguished for its splendour, its mag¬ 
nitude, and admiraule proportions, and was painted by Tje-^ 
.iUTTNEE.] C C 
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polo, more of vvhose performances are to be seen at Ibis 
place. But 1 cannot consider the celebrated stair-case as a 
master-piece of urcliitecture; the style appears to me neither 
grand nor correct. The architect was iSeiimann, a native 
of Wurzburg, who had icsided a considerable lime at Pans. 

If I regard the palace of the prince as out of all propor¬ 
tion to the country, I must not omit to add that this city 
contains an hospital vihicli is not Jess mauiiificent in its way. 
The Julias hospital is a very extensive edifice, having sixty- 
five windows in each storv^, besides another range ol building 
t of the same length beliitul, and two smaller at each end, so 
that the whole lortns a vast oblong square, inclosing aco'uit 
of proportionable magnitude. 

If The Cathedral, the Jesuits’ Church, the Observatory, and 
the City Library, arc all biiilcliiie>s or inslitutiuns that aie 
woithy of notice. The many pictures suspended in the ca¬ 
thedral, though not master-piece*', aie supeiior to tho'-e 
which you coniuionly mtet with in Germany. The I’aking 
’ of Chiist I’rom the Cios*, is a fine peifoiinanee, by Sandiait. 
Some are by Pesel, an aiti>t woithy of a holler late ihaii to 
live imknovMi at W'lii/burg. 1 went to si** nnn, and learned 
that he is a scholar of Mengs, and "iiulKd a long time at 
Kome. Bevjides several picluies, I iikew'ie ''aw some good 
diawings of his. This city has also a s( iilptor, but who for 
want of cmplo}inept woiks hut Imle in maihle. Many of 
the statues and decorations oi‘ the fount. miis at this place 
uic by him, and he makes small hgmes of alabaster. 

Ill this city theic is likewise a Scotch college, all the mem¬ 
bers of winch must be nulives ol Sctitland. This institution 
lias existed seveial centunes; lor the Scotch have long had a 
footing in these ptiits, because their countiymaii St. Kiliaii 
lies bmied In ir*. 

Wc left Win/Jiurgon tliefiist of August, and dirt notintet 
with a .single town heiwceii ihat place and Aschaffeirbiirg, a 
distance of foitv seven miUs. Aa'batknhuig is neither 
large noi hanrtsonic, and ime coiintn about it is very far 
from answeiing the descriptions 1 had read ofil. i'rom As- 
ebaffi nburg we proceeded to Fianklurt by way of Hanau, 
vheicllie prescni Landgiave of llcssc Cassel lesided lor a 
long time win ii licicditaiy piince. ben Ins latlier chaiigtd 
bis religion, Jlanaii devolved to the piiticL <is his own piu- 
peity,and on tins account he did mauj things for the plate 
winch arc not usually chine Ibi a incie piovincial town. For 
the l«ist two ycais n has bt en tbe le^ideiicc of the presentlie- 
reclitary piince. 'llie leigrniisi laiidgiave still has apait- 
mpnts in the palat e, but they aie iinoceupicd; for when he 
‘ comes to tins part ot the coimtiy, lie lives in a small build¬ 
ing at Wilhclm*-bud. 
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We arrived at Frankfurt on the 3 d. What gave me the 
most pleasure in this place is; the increa^ie of its trade; opu<< 
lencc; and industry; particularly as 1 had before seen scarcely 
any but towns which were either at a stand; or in a progress¬ 
ive state of decay. On the contrary, Frankfurt; since 1 saw 
it six 3 'ears ago, has increased in population and opulence. 
Two hundred new houses have since been built, or are now 
building. At the present monicnf they are engaged in build¬ 
ing a whole quarter, comprising a square and about eighteen 
streets, many of the houses of wliich are erected, but, though 
not habitable, are all let. 

The Jews, who were formerly confined in a single, mise¬ 
rable street, are to be allowed more room. 1 went to see 
their street, and found it still in ruins. You recollect that 
three years ago a fire broke out in it, and that to stop the 
conflagration the other houses were pulled down. The .Tews 
arc now disjiersed all over the city, which they like so well, 
that they are in no hurry to rebuild their ruined habitations. 

The new buildings which have within the last six years 
been erected at Frankfurt, display more i.aste and a superior 
style of architecture, than those constructed in different 
parts of Germany during the same period. The two’Calvin¬ 
ist churches, the German as well the French, are handsome , 
structures both witliin and without. What an alteration in 
the spirit of the times! There aic now two edifices for the 
Calvinist worship in this city, wher^* a few years since the 
members of that persuasion w^cre obliged to go for that pur¬ 
pose to a village four miles from Frankfurt. 

. From Frankfurt we made an excursion to Darmstadt, si¬ 
tuated at the distance of about fourteen miles, in an agree- 
ble but level eounliy. Daiinstadt docs not contain much to 
distinguish it, either as a town or as the residence of a so¬ 
vereign prince. The palace occnjiies a great extent of 
ground, but scarcely half of it is covered with building. The 
English Garden is not worthy of nonce. One of tlie land¬ 
gravines is interred in it, but her monument consists of no¬ 
thing but a hillock, with a small marble urn placed upon it 
by Fiederic II. of Prussia. 

Darmstadt, however, contains a building which is not" 
equalled by any of the kind that I have seen in Europe. This 
is the Exercise House, which is not supported by any co¬ 
lumn or pillar. Its length was stated to me to be 314 feet, 
and Its breadth 1.57 feet, so that neither Westminster Hall, 
iior the Stdoneat Padua, Can be placed in any kind of com¬ 
parison with it. 

Wc left Frankfurt early on the 91 I 1 , and arrived by four in 

c c 2 
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tLe afternoon at Wetzlar, though the distance is forty-two miles 
and the roads none of tiie best. 

Wetzlar has not one handsome, strait, or le>el street. You go 
continually up and down hill; the pavement is*- bad, and the 
houses are small and mean. The Lahii runs through the town, 
and traverses below it a very agreeable valley. Wetzlar has an an¬ 
cient church, and which in its kind ina^ be called handsome. 1 think 
it a specimen of the earliest period of architerture in Germany. 

On the iOth we passed through two universities, Giessen and 
Marburg. The former is a w retched place, and the number of 
students docs not exceed one bundled. Marburg, though by no 
means a fine town, is far superior to Giessen, and the University 
is more considerable, and contains two hundred students. The 
country round it surpasses any L have seen since we left Salzburg. 

We passed the night at the village of Jessberg, and proceeded 
on the llth to Wavern, twelve miles, and to Cussel, fouitceii 
miles. W’averii is a wietched village, like most of those in the 
territories of Hesse. 

From Cassel, by waj'of Miindeii and Gottingen, to Nordheim, 
vv as a country \v ith which I vv as well acquainted, having traversed 
it only fifteen months ago. From Nordheim a direct road leads to 
Ihiiiiswick, by way of Seesen, Lutter, &c. but those who wish 
to see the Harz, go from Noidheiin to Osteirode, Clausthal, &c. 
'I'he coinilry between Set'ien and Clau'>tlial is a miserable tract, 
like the greatest pait of the Harz, at lea^t as far as I have seen. 

Claustlial is a very neat town, where 1 fouiul in a high degree 
that cleanliness v^hich I have so olten icmuikedin moiiiitainous 
countries. The houses are mostly of wood, but are in general 
painted, so that their appearance is not amiss. As it is the capital* 
of the Harz, it is the seat of several colleges, and the residence of 
a number of officers, most^f whom have handsome houses. The 
town has iieilher walls nor gates. The )xjpiilation of Claiisthal 
does not exceed 9000 souls, most of vvhoiii subsist by working the 
mines. T'he mint which supplies all the Hanoverian dominions, 
is established at this place. 

'ilic couiitiv around Andr^Usberg is still more barren than that 
near Claustlial, and 1 found it much less romantic than I had been 
taught to expect. I'he houses too are far iiifeiior, and the place 
coiilaiiis no more than 1000 inhabitants. Not long ago great 

f art of it was dcstio}ed by tire, but has been rebuilt with wood, 
tis ^77^ Paris feel above the level of the sea. 

As thejouincy over the Brocken can only be made on foot, 
we set oil soon after four in the morning of the l(5th of August 
from Audreasbeig, with, a guide. 1 expected to find a beaten 
n rid over the inountain, or at least a kind of foot-path, but soon 
discuvt'icd how indispensably necessary it is to be accompanied 
by a guide, for in many places not the least tract was percep- 
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tible; and we met with so many boggy places, tliat our feet aii4 
legs were soon quite wet. We met with a boy collecting a par¬ 
ticular kind of moss which grows on the mountain, and which is 
said to be employed with advantage in consumptions. The upper 
part of the Brocken is entirely bare, and is such a shapeless 
mass, that it appeared to me the ugliest mountain I bad ever 
seen. It has nothing romantic or picturesque, and no masses of 
rock of various forms. The whole is a vast, clumsy cone, covered 
with stones, between which are scanty patches of grass, with dry 
moss, and here and there a low shrub. Of plants or herbs tliere 
are very few. 

When we bad reached a certain elevation, we arrived all at 
once at a broad and tolerably good carriage-road, constructed a 
year and a half ago by the Count of Wernigerode, for the con¬ 
veyance of wood and other materials requisite for his new build¬ 
ing for the accommodation of travellers. 'I'he inountaiii is an¬ 
nually visited by a great number of persons from the circumjacent 
provinces, and they have hitherto been crowded into two rooms, 
forming the principal part of two huts, w'hich arc half sunk below 
the suiface of the earth. 'I'he new edifice has in front eight win¬ 
dows and three doors, and will contain twelve apartments, all of 
which are on the ground-fioor, on account of the incessant storms 
and other circumstances. The w^alls are four feet thick, entirely 
of stone, joined with moss, and not with mortar, for lime would 
be an article too expensive on these heights. cellar will be 

entirely blasted out of the rock, and the house is iutcuded to be 
completed in tho course of next year. 

As the summit of the Brocken is not pointed, but presents a 
broad, fiat sui face, the natural consequence is, that it conceals tlie 
sceiiei^ immediately surrounding it, at least for thcdistaiice of two 
miles. \ oil have therefore no giand o»’ distinct object siifiiciently 
near for joui eye to repose upon, or that forms a picturesque spec¬ 
tacle. llie first and nearest objects you here discover would sei ve 
for the back ground of a good landscape; and in my opinion a 
prospect is fine only in as far as it is picturesque, and pi osents a 
variety of forms and masses. The Brocken derives its import¬ 
ance ciiicfiv from the circumstance that the provinces around it 
to acomidciuble distance are either perfectly level, or have but 
very low hills. 

At the house on the Biocken we took another guide, to con¬ 
duct us to El bingci ode. On this side the mountain is steeper 
than on the uthei, but less dreary and disagreeable. On leaving 
the naked summit von soon arrive at a wood, which, compared 
with tlic former, affords quite a delightful view. Nor is the tra¬ 
veller here obliged to wade through bogs, as theie is a kind of a 
road, on which, though ru^edenough, he ma} at least w'alk dr^- 
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shod. Four miles before you reach Eibingcrode the countiy again 
becomes civilized^ and from llie contrast appears even agreeable. 

From some accounts of jouriiics to the Brocken, it might be 
concluded that it is a very lofty mountain, though every one knows 
this not to be the case. 'J’he Brocken is not more than 13000 
feet above iIk* level of the sea. In Switzerland, at the height of 
4000 feet, tlicre are feitile, smiling, and populous vallies. The 
Brocken has all that is rude, Mild, and disagrcvalde in the'lofty 
Smjss mountains, without po^scssii^ any of the beauties or the 
fertility that embellish tlteir vallies. 

We passed the night at lillbingerode, a small insignificant place, 
and on the 17th proceeded, still on foot, to Blankenbuig. The 
■' country becomes more interesting, and here and there I discovered 
some agreeable spots. This m hole tract contains many iron¬ 
works, furnaces, &c. and among the mountains you perceive a 
peculiar kind of rocks and caverns, that reminded me of part of 
Carniola. One of these called Biel's Cuven^ and situated near 
the village of Biibelund, was discovered in the year 1789 by a 
miner named Becker, w’lio has enlarged the ciitrniice, cleared 
away the sand and earth, hcMii steps in the rock at one place, 
and fixed ladders in another, so as to form a tolerably commo¬ 
dious descent. The man shews the whole con amorct and has 
given names to every object it contains. lie considers the cave 
as his property, and has provided it with doors and locks. 

Blaiikenburg, the next town Me came to, lies in a pleasing 
couutry, and though nut a handsome, is not quite an insignificant 
place. We Mere here shcMii a private house where Louis XVllI. 
resided for a considerable time. The ducal fialace, an ancient 
and rather decaved building, stands on an eminence, various parts 
of which command a chaiining prospect. 

From BlaiikenburgMC went nine miles to Wernigerode, a small 
but bustling and tolerably populous town, piineipally composed 
of wooden houses. I'hc Count resides near it on a hill, which 
affords the finest view I have seen in my journey through the 
Harz. Tlie castle is a very cxtcHsive, ancient building, fuinished 
M'ith such simplicity that 1 wf^ astonished. 

On the 18th we went to Gosslar, a town m hose magnitude 
forms a striking contrast M'ith its population, v\hich does not ex¬ 
ceed above (iOOO souls. The most rtmaikable object at viosslar 
is the cathedral, said to have been erected in the 11th century. 
In point of architecture it has but little meiit; and indeed scarcely 
any of the edifices of Gimiaii) constructed btlMeeiithe lltli and 
14tli centuiies can be compaud witii those elected in England 
during tlie same peiiod. 'I’heie joii find a gieat and bold style 
ill the whole, ami lu^h peril i tioii iii t1 e p.iits : the German build¬ 
ings, with few exception*, are lude, ofuii iiuaii, and the ernbel- 
‘ lishments not only heavy, but lu u buiuaious taste. Ill this church. 
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fs the altar of one of the deities of the ancient Saxons, which wa« ' 
brought hither from Harzbtirg. [ conversed concerning it with 
one of the canons of the town, and likewise with a man whase in¬ 
quiries are particularly devoted to the antiquities of Gosslar, and 
neither of them liad the least doubt but that it was the genuine 
altar on which the Saxons used to sacritice children to the God^ 
It is a brass chest, perforated on every side in such a manner that 
the flame could s^ike through to consume the victim as it Uy on 
it. You arc likewise shewn in the same church a Christian altar, 
surrounded with large metal columns, w hich was found at thesame 
place, and is said to have been a monument of the heathen ag^ 
in Saxony. [ must confess that I have great doubts concerning 
tlie justice of the pretensions of either of these altars to such 
high antiquity. 

On the 19th of August we left Gosslar. A w'retched road con- ’ 
ducted us to Lutter, distant nine miles; but fiom that place a good 
pa\cd road leads to Brunswick. This part of the bishopiic of 
Hjldesheiin is an agreeable tract, and well cultivated. Oa the 
greater part of the wav we hud pleasing views of the Harz, and 
particularly of the Brocken, which appears to much greater ad¬ 
vantage at a distance than near. 

The 1 oad we travelled from Brnnswdek, through Zell, Verden, 
and Bremen, to Hamburg, is about one hundred and forty miles. 
As L hadtiaversed the Hanoverian dominions in so many direc¬ 
tions, 1 did not expect to find nature clothed in charms, or a high 
degree of population, fertility, and cultivation. Next to Xiauen- 
burg, 1 think it is die worst tract of an equal extent that I ever 
met w ith. The soil is one vast sandy desei t, which is eitlier natur 
rallj bate, or covereil with patches of heath or grusj*. t^iuch a 
<“onntry seems at the first view to be unsusceptible of cultivation; 
its iniiabituiits, how ever, raise seveial kftids of grain, which yield, 
it is true, but a scanty pioduce. Ilencc the wretched appearance 
of the villages, and people thinly scattered over the snrfatxj of tliia 
sandv tract. The houses are mean in gcneial, w'ithout chimuies, 
ami attest in various w'ays the poverty of llieir inhabitants. 

I’rom Biunswick to Bremen the distance is eighty-five miles, in 
whicli you pass through only tw'O towns, Zell and Verden ; even 
the villages arc very scanty, and we once went fourteen miles, 
witliout meeting with a single one. The wood principally found 
lieie is tin'pint', which, as is well known, thrives on>tlic most 
baricn soils. Here and there the sand is so deep and loose, that 
it produces absolutely nothing, in general this country is flat, 
yet it contains some emineiicts like those 1 have seen 111 Holland. 
'J'liey are low sand-hills, which appear to have been originally 
washed togetlier.bv water, or blown in heaps by the wind before 
the j-aiid had aiquircd a ccitaiii consistence. They produce no 
glass, blit are eitlior naked, or covered with a small quantity of 
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heath. But even in this dreary country I found here and there 
some good corn-fields^ and a few fine woods of oaks intermingled 
with beech and other kinds of trees, and in the neighbourhood of 
villages, meadows and pastures. 

Between Bremen and Rothenburg, twenty-four miles, die soil 
is far better, and the country more highly cultivated, than diat 
between Brunswick and Bremen. The scenery around the latter 
is even pleasing; the countiy-houses of its inhabitants extend to 
n considerable distance on every side, and this tract is consequentlv 
better cultivated than you would expect from the nature of the 
soil. This pleasihg appearance gradually vanishes, and the tract 
between Rothenburg and Ilaarburg, twenty-eight miles, is steril, 
uncultivated, and thinly inhabited. The country immediately sur¬ 
rounding llaarburg is an exception, and contains some very agree¬ 
able spots. The finest and richest part of the Hanoverian domi¬ 
nions is that between Cassel and Hanover, and between Cassel 
and the llarz. 

Verden, though die capital of a county, is but an insignificant 
^ilacc, and contains only a small population. The prinrrpal street 
that rims through the town is oV considerable length and rathei 
handsome, but all the others are extiemely mean. The cathedral 
is a laiij;e and respcct.iblc edifice, but the interior contaiiio nothing 
worthy of notice except a couple of monunieiits. 

llaurbuig is by no incaiis a place of iiiipoitaiice, but its situa¬ 
tion on the Rlbe, in the road to Haiiibing, gives it the appeal ance 
of bustle, and a CPI tain (leg! ee of opulence. Fiom tins town a 
boats sails regularly to Hamburg at stated hums,and at a certain 
price. We hired one for ourselves; the distaiuc' is nckoncri tu 
be about four miles and a half. When you have pulsed the Foit, 
you immediately sail between the islands of ilhchnsbuig and 
llochsi haur; the foimer is upwards of fourteen mdes in circum¬ 
ference, and, as well as the latter, belongs to Han.Acr. Its pro¬ 
duce in milk, eieam, and other articles, is conveyed to llambuig, 
where it is sold to great advantage. Beyond ^^’ilhclmsbnrg, 
higher up the F]I1)C, are tlin islands of Oswater and Moi water, 
the greater part of which buongs to the city. You tht'ii jiass by 
Neuhof, a Hanoverian island belonging to the family of Hiote. 
Siull lower lie 01 water an.l F'inkwater; the fiist belongs to Ha¬ 
nover, and the other is divided between Hanover and Hunibing. 
We at length arrived at the Block-house, as it is called, win re tlie 
Hamburg giiaid enquire the name and quality of strangeis, and 
immediately afterwards we were set on shore at the boom at the 
entrance of Uie harbour. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

I 

BY THE AUTHOR. 


The Public arc already in possession of numerous books of 
Travels in the United States^ and many observations relative tQ 
those countries are likewise to be met with in various Works; 
so that th» mass of information already acquired might appear 
on superficial consideration to be sufficient, and to render any 
additional account superfluous. The greater part of those Works, 
however, relate almost exclusively to the United or Atlantic States: 
and though some of them treat of those situated to the Westward 
of the Allegany Mountains, yet they do so only in a slight or 
extremely vague manner; and from certain opinions which I enter¬ 
tained of those countries, I was induced to contider them as 
far more interesting than is generally, imagined. I therefore 
proposed to m>self, when an opportunity should occur, to travel 
through them;—and in June 1802, being at Philadelphia, 1 was 
enabled to carry this design into execution. 


The extent of my journey could not be less than two thousand 
miles; and 1 could not, consistently with the object which had 
brought me for the second time into tlie United States, devote to it 
a portion of time sufficient for collecting all the facts which 
would obviously result from it. A year at least would have been 
necessary to fulfil the intentiona 1 had in view, by obtaining acettr . 
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rate ideasj from my own observations, of the progress of ve* 

4 

getation. 

This space of time would also have enabled me to procure 
more extensive informatioii relative to the commercial transac> 
tions which form an essential union between the Western 
Countries and those of the United States and Lower Louisiana, 
and relative to which I do not believe ai^ thing has hitherto 
tieen published. Hence my Tour ought not to be considered as 
perfect. 1 trust, however, that with respect to the appearance 
^f those countries, the prosperity to which they have arrived in 
modem times, and that of which they are yet susceptible, it 
yill be found to contain sufficient details to enable the reader to 
altiv any opinion he may have conceived to their disadvantage. 

^ I must also observe, that when 1 undertook this journey, 1 
^d no intention of giving publicity to my observations, and I 
have consequently omitted the collection of a multitude of facts 
which, however indifferent they may appear to the traveller, 
often prove highly intenesting on perusal; a circumstance of 
which 1 had ample proof, while writing this short relation. 
But, on the other hand^ I have entered into details which will 
perhaps to many persons appear triffing, though 1 think they 
will be far otherwise to those who may henceforth visit the 
fountriesin question; becau^ the} form that kind of iutelligence 
which a traveller would first endeavour to obtain, relative to the 
r^on^ which is the object of his journey, and of which few 
prqd^ctions treat io a satisfactory manner. ^ 
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CHAP. I. 


THE author’s departure FROM BOURDEAUX, AND 
ARRIVAL AT CHARLESTON.—REMARKS ON THE YELLOW 
TEVBR. — BRIEF DESCRIPTION OP THE TOWN OP 
CHARLESTON.—OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE IREUS 
OF THB ANCIENT CONTINENT^ CULTIVATED IN A BO¬ 
TANIC GARDEN NEAR THAT TOWN. 


Charmston, in South Carolina, being the first place of 
my destination, I repaired to Bourdeaus, which is the French 
port most nearly ccmnected in its commercial intercourse with the 
southern part of the United States, and from which vessels are 
continually sailing for different ports of North America. 1 there¬ 
fore embarked on the 25 th of August, 1801, on board the John 
and Francis, commanded by the same captain with whom 1 had 
returned to Europe several years before. 

About a fortnight after our depaiture we were becalmed in 
sight of the Azores Isles: we were lying nearest to those of St* 
George and Graciosa; and could easily distinguish some of the 
houses, which appeared to be built of stone, or whitewashed,, 
while the steep declivities of the soil were divided by hetkes, 
which probably formed the boundaries of private property. Most 
of these isles contam a number of high hiUs, which take different 
directions; and behind which the summit of Pico,iaa pyramidicat 
form, and as it were sloping towards tlie upper part, is seen 
rising maiestically above the clouds. At the time when we enjoyed 
this subUme view, its grandeur was increased hy tlie glowing 
tinge imparted to the clouds by the rays of the setting sun: but a 
slight breeze sprin^g up, we were soon deprived of our prospeq]^ 

MICHAUX.] B 
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and on die Qth of October 1801 we made die road of Charleston^ 
in company with two other vessels, one of which had quitted Bour- 
deaux ei^teen days, and the other a month, before we sailed. 

Hie pleasiRre, however, which we experienced from our safe 
arrival, was soon diminished. The pilot informed us that the 
yellow fever had prevailed for some time at Charleston, where 
a great pordoii of the inhabitants had been carried off by 
its ravages: this intelligence alarmed the passengers, who were 
fourteen in number, and most of whom had relations or friends in 
the town. We had no sooner cast anchor, than those who had 
not before resided in hot dimates were conv^ed by their friends 
to the isle of Sullivan. This ble is situated seven miles from 
Charleston: its dry and barren soil is almost deprived of vege¬ 
tation; but as it is exposed to tbe sea breezes, its air is fresh and 
agreeable. For some time past, or since the bilious and indani- 
matory epidemic generally called the yellow fever has regularly 
appeared every year at Charleston, a great number of the inha¬ 
bitants and planters who took refuge in the town in order to avoid 
the intermittent fevers which attacked seven-tenths of the people 
in the country, have built many houses in this isle; in which they 
reside from the first of July tUl the commencement of the frost, 
which generally happens about the 15th of November* Some 
persons on the island keep boarding-houses for the reception of 
those who have no establishments of their own. It has been 
remarked, that strangers newly arrived frdm Europe or from the 
states of North America, and who immediately land on this island, 
are not attacked by the yellow fever. 

Yet these considerations, however strong they might be, could 
not induce me to pass an indefinite time in a place so destitnte 
and unpleasant; 1 therefore resisted the advice of my friends, 
and remained in the towif. But I nearly fell a victim to my 
obstinacy; having, a few days afterwards, been attacked with the 
first symptoms of that dreadful disease, from which 1 did not 
recover till 1 had been three months a sufferer. 

The yellow fever varies e^ry year in point of intenseness; 
and medical practitioners have not yet been able to determine die 
characteristic signs by which, at its appearance, its degree of ^ma¬ 
lignity in summer may be discovered. The inhabitants of the 
town are not so subject to its attacks as strangers, eight-tenths of 
whom died in the year of my arrival; and when the former are 
attacked, it is always in a far smaller proportion. 

It has beep observed, that during the months of July, August, 
September, and October, when this malady generally prevails, 
tbe persons who absejit themselves from Charleston only for a 
few days, are, on their return, much more susceptible of its attacks 
those who have remained in the town, 'ilie inhabitants of 
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Upper Carolina (distant two or three hundred miles) who come 
hither during this season,%re as liable to take the fever as strangers, 
and those of the environs of the town are not fr^ from its ra* 
vages. Hence it appears, that during oue-third ot the year all 
intercourse is >nearly cut off between the town and the countiy\ 
The place is then supplied with provisions by the negroes alone, 
or the native inhabitants of the country, who are not attacked by 
this disease. When, on my return from my tour in the western 
districts, 1 repaired to Charleston in the mondi of October 
1802, 1 did not meet in the most frequented road, for the spare 
of three hmidred miles, a single traveller either on his way to 
or returning from the town; while at the houses where 1 stop* 
ped, they could not believe that my business could be of such im¬ 
portance as to induce me to repair thither in such a calamitous 
season. 

From the beginning of November, however, till the month of 
May, tile country makes a totally different appearance. Every 
thing seems to have acquired new life: commerce, and the com¬ 
munications which were broken off, are all resumed; the roads 
are covered with carts and waggons bringing from all quarters 
the production of the interior; a concourse of coaches and ca¬ 
briolets drive about with rapidity, and keep up an incessant in¬ 
tercourse between the town and the houses in its vicinity, where 
the owners pass a part of the winter season; in short, commercial 
activity renders Charleston at this time as animated as, during the 
summer, it is melancholy and deserted. 

it is generally believed at Charleston, that the yellow fever 
which every year prevails there as well as at Savannah, is similar 
to tliat which appears in the colonies, and that it is not conta¬ 
gious; but this opinion is not universally adopted in the northern 
towns. It is a fact, that when this malady appears at New 
York and Philadelj^ia, the inhabitants are as apt to take it as 
stiaiigers; and therefore they lemove from their houses as soon 
as they leain that their neighbours are attacked by it. But th^ 
enjoy a very valuable advantage which those at Charleston do not 
possess: and this is, that the country which surrounds Philadel¬ 
phia and New York is agreeable and salubrious; so that, on re¬ 
tiring to the distance of two or three miles; they remain in perfect 
security, even when die disease prevails within those towns in its 
greatest violence. 

1 have made this slight digression, in order to inform those 
who may have to travel to tlie southern parts of the United States, 
that they will be in great danger if they arrivd in the months of 
July, August, September, or October. I was, like many others, 
of opinion, that the adoption of proper means to prevent tho 
effervescence of the blood, would be an infallible preservative 
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against diis dueaae; but aveiy jear^ experience proved to mOi 
that those who had followed a kind of regimen proper for this 
purpose, though such a method is undoubti^y the best, do not 
alwayf avoid the fate of such as are less abstemioCis. 

Charleston is situated at the confluence of the rivers Ashley and 
Cooper. The space of ground which it occupies is about a mile. 
From the middle of the principal street we should perceive both 
these rivers, were not the view mtercepted by a public edilice 
iM^lt on the banks of the Cooper. It is on those of the Ashley 
that ue find the most populous and commercial part of the town. 
Sections of tpiays project to a considerable distance into tlie 
river, to facilitate the loading of merchant ships;—these qiiajs 
are made of the trunks of the cabbage palm-tree, fixed together, 
and arranged in squat cs one above the other. Experience has 
proved that the branches of these palm-trees, though of a vciy 
spongy nature, remain under water a great mimber of years with¬ 
out going to decay; for which reason they are preferred, for 
these kinds of constructions, to all other species of trees in the 
country. 

The streets of Charleston are wide, but not paved: and the feet 
of the passenger sink into the sand every time he is obliged to 
quit the brick foot-paths attached to the houses. The rapid course 
of the coaches and cabriolets, the number of which is proportion¬ 
ately much greater in this than in any other town in America, 
continually reduces this moving sand, and attenuates it to such a 
degree that the slightest wind dlls the shops with its dust, and 
renders the situation of pedestrians peculiarly disagreeable. At 
certain distances the inhabitants are supplied, by pumps, widi 
water which is so brackish that it is truly astonishing how a 
stranger can accustom himself to drink it. About seven-tenths 
of the town consist of wooden buildit^s; the rest are of brick. 
According to the last census, taken in 1803, its population, in¬ 
cluding strangers, amounted to 10,690 whites, and 9,050 slaves. 

Travellers who may arrive at Charleston, or at the other towns 
of the United States, will fin8 no furnished houses or apartments 
to let for their accommodation; no tables d^hSte or cooks* shops; 
but only boardii^ houses, where all their wants may be supplied. 
In Carolina the charge at these establisments is from twelve to 
twenty dollars per week; which is excessive, and not proportionate 
'to the price of the articles which are provided. Beef, for in¬ 
stance, seldom costs more than sixpence per pound; and vege¬ 
tables are dearer than meat. Besides the articles of consumption 
furnished fsom the country, the port of Charleston is continually 
filled w'ith small vessels which arrive from Boston, Newport, 
New York, and Philadelphia, and from all the littld intermediate 
harbours, bringing flour, salt-meat, potatoes, onions^ carrots. 
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'beet*root^ apples^ oata^ ma^> and hay. Planks and tunber also 
fonn a considerable part of the iuiportadons; and though all 
these productions are brought from a distance of nine or twelve 
hundred milesj they are cheaper and of a bettei* quality tbaty 
those of the surrounding countiy. 

In winter the markets of Charleston are supplied with sea-fii^ 
dive; which are brought from the northern parts of the Uiuted' 
States^ in vessels so constructed that the sea-water is continually 
renewednn them. The ships engaged in this commerce return 
loaded with rice and cojttons; the greater part of which is re? 
exported to Europe, the freight being always clieaper in the 
Northern than in the Southern States. The wool and cotton 
which remain in the North are more than sufficient for the supply 
of the manufactures, which are but few in number; and the ex¬ 
cess is distributed in the country parts, where the women make 
it into gross articles of clothing for the use of their fiimilies. 

Wood is very dear at Charleston: yet the forests, of which 
even the extent is unknown, begin at six miles, and some parts at 
a less distance, froyi the town; and the conveyance is facilitated 
by the two rivers at the confluence of which it is situated. This 
high price of wood arises from the scarcity of hands to cut it; 
and a great number of individuals bum, from economy, coab 
which are brought from England! 

As soon as f had recovered my health, I quitted Charleston; 
and went to reside in a small habitation about ten miles from the 
town, where my father had formed a botanic garden, and in which 
he carefully collected and cultivated the plants which he found 
during the long and tedious journeys that his ardent love of thek 
science induced him to make almost every year in various parts of' 
America. Always impressed with the desire of serving the nation 
among whom he resided, he thought tbbt the climate of North Ca¬ 
rolina might be favourable for die production of several useful ve¬ 
getables of the old continent, and he mentioned these in a memoir 
which he read to the Agricultural Society of Charleston. Some 
fortunate attempts had already confirmed him hi his opimon, but 
his return to Eureme prevented the continuance of his exertions.^ 
On my arrival in Carolina I found in this garden a fine collection 
of American trees and plants, which had resisted an almost total 
neglect for four years. 1 likewisefound a great number of the trees 
of the old continent which had been planted by my father, and 
some of which displayed the most vigorous vegetation. 1 par* 
ticularly observed two Ginkgo biloba, planted only seven years 
ago, and whicli were already upward of thirty feet high; several 
Stercufiaplatanifolia, which had come to peifection and afforded 
seed five or six years siuce; and about a hundred and fifty Mimota 
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tbe fiift stock of which came from Europe^ and was 
About ten inches in diameter. Before I retinned to France 1 made 
presents of several of these trees, which we miiph esteemed oit 
account their magnificent blossoms.—At present Ae Agricul** 
tuial Society of Carolina possess this garden: they intend to keep 
it{ and to cultivate in it die useful vegetables of the ancient con* 
dnent, which, from the aimilwi^ of die climate, promise to 
^Ibrd the most favourable results. 1 employed the remainder of 
IW season in making a collection of seeds to send to Europe; 
and the uintejr in yisifing different parts of Lower or South Ca* 
Batina, as well as in reconnoitring the districts where in the fol¬ 
lowing year I hoped to procure several desirable species which I 
had not been able to collect during the autumn. 

1 shall take this opportuiuty of observing that in North America, 
perhaps mmu so than in Europe, there are plants which are pe- 
culiw to certain determinate spots; hence it happens that one bo- 
tanbt, notwithstanding all his zeal and activity, does not discover 
them till after a ^arcli of several years; while another, at a fortu- 
Aate moment, will meet with them in his first excursion. 1 must 
add, for the advantage of those who may be inclined to travel over 
the sou^ern parts of the United States with botanical views, that 
the period of blossoming begins on the first of February; and 
that it w^ll be necessary to arrive in the month of August in order 
'to collect the seeds of herbaceous plants, and by the first of Oc¬ 
tober for those of forest trees. 

CHAP. n. 

DEPARTUltE FROM CHARLESTON FOR KBW YORK.—BRIEF 
ACCOUNT OP THAT TOWN.—BOTANICAL EXCURION’s 
TO NEW JERSEY.—RESJLARKS ON THE QUERCITRON OAK 
AND THE WALNUT-TREES OP THAT COUNTRY.—JOUR¬ 
NEY PROM NEW YORK TO PHILAUELPHIA, AND RESI¬ 
DENCE THERE. . 

N the spring of 180^ 1 left Chwleston for New York, where 
I arrived after a journey of six dajs. The intercourse is so active 
between the Normem and tlie Soutlieni States, that one frequently 
finds at CharlestoiT as many opportunities as can be desired for 
going to the first-mentionra settlements. Several vessels have 
•partments tastefully fitted up and conveniently arranged for the 
reception qf passengers; who every year proceed in great num¬ 
bers to refine in the northern parts of the United States during 
the sickly season, and return to Charleston in the November 
fieUowiiig, The chwge for the voyage is. from forty to fifty dbU«;x3, 
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«iid its durstioii varies accorcBiig to die seasons. The ordinaiy littv 
is ten days; but it is sometimes much longer in consequence-of 
the violent adverse winds experienced in doublinjg Hattrdni 

New York, situated at the confluence of die North and Easl 
rivers, is much nearer to the sea than Philade^bia. ^ Its safelndN' 
hour, which is ea^ of access in aU seasons, gives it a great^adi 
vantage over the last^mcndcmed town; and continually promddfes 
its extent, riches, and population, which la^ is estimated, at up* 
Wards of iifty thousand souls, among whom are only a vei^annU 
number of negroes* -The necessaries of life are notso dew htra ■ 
as at Charleston, and the chaige at the boaixh^-houses k frbtti 
eight to twelve dollars per week. 

During niy stay at iNew York 1 had frequent opportunities'of ^ 
seeing doctor Hosack, professor of botany, who is a man of" 
considerable repiitation. He was then occupied in forming a 
botanic garden, in which he intended to give a regular course of 
lectures on that science. This garden is several miles distant 
from the town; its situation is well chosen, and convenient spots 
have been selected for such plants as require particular-mai^e* 
ment. Mr. Hosack is physician to the hospital and the prisem; 
and he permitted me to accompany him in one of his visits, by 
which I had an opportunity of seeing those establishments. The 
hospital is well situated; the buildings are extensive, and the 
wards large and airy. The beds, however, appeared to me 
to be bad : they consisted of a veiy low couch, or frame, with a 
border of scantling about four inches high; a thin mattrass, or 
rather a paillasse, tilled with oat-straw; coarse brown blankets, 
and a coverlet. The prison is remarkable for its good order and 
arrangements,.the r^ularity which prevails in it, and particularly 
for the readiness of the prisoners to perform the tasks imposed 
upon them. Some are occupied in moe-making, and others in 
manufacturing cut-naik. These nails, which are made by means 
of a maeiiine, have no points; and cannot be used for every kind 
of work, like those manufactured by the ordinal^ process: maiw 
peq^le, however, prefer them for nailing the shingles with whiem 
almost all the houses in the United States are covered. It is 
lerted that these nails are not liable to the inconvenience of quit* 
ting their holes, which of^n occurs with tbh otlier kinds; for cm 
the roofs of old houses there may be seen a great number of 
nails which appear as if ^ey had only been driven in half or 
three-fourths of their length. 

Whilp I staid at New Yoik 1 likewise made soikie botenical 
excursions along*tbe Nor(h River, into New Jefsey. This polt 
of New Jersey is very unequal; the soil is bad and stony, to incite 
from the corn which 1 saw growing on jbme of the nums. 
Laige lumps of rock, of a ^Icareous nature, and as if in astate^f* 
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decays speared at the surface of the S(ul on almost all the hil¬ 
locks. Thtfe are^ nevertheless, several species of trees: and among 
others, a variety of the red o^, the acorn of which is sw'elled at 
the small end^ the white oak, quereus atba; and in the different 
apemea or varieties of the walnut-tree, the jug/aus tomentom, or 
modcer-nut, and the jnglam minima, or pig-nut. In the low 
and moist parts, where the water remains almost all the year, 
may be found the jtfg/hns Aickery, or shell-barked hickery; and 
the quercut prmta aquatica, which belongs to the series of 
nu9, and b not mentioned in the " Histoire des Chene^J* ^e 
valleys are planted w'ith ash and plane-trees, cornys Florida, pop- 
lars; and particularly with quereus tinctoria, or quercitron, 
known in this country by the name of black-oak. 

The quercitron oak is very common in all the Northein States, 
and is likewise found to the westward of the Allegany mountains; 
but it is scarce in the low'cr parts of the two Carolinas, and 
Geoigia. The leaves of the lower have a different form from 
those of Uie upper branches, which latter are more deeply in¬ 
dented. • Among the great number of species and varieties of 
oaks, the leaves of which differ in their forms according to 
their age, which often causes them to be confounded, there are 
characteristic signs by which the black oak may always be dis¬ 
tinguished. In all the other species, the stalk, the veins, and 
the leaves themselves, are of a green more Or less deep, and 
towards autumn this colour changes to a red; on the contrary, 
the stalk, the veins, and the leaves, of the quercitron, after the 
spring, become yellowish, and as it were pulverulent; while the 
yellow colour gradually grows deeper towards the approach of 
winter. This remark is sufficient to prevent it from being mis¬ 
taken : but there is a more positive circumstance by w'hich this 
species may be distinguished in winter, even when it has lost its 
leaves; this is the bitter flavour of its bark, and the yellow co¬ 
lour acquired by the saliva on chewing it: 1 however thought I 
could discover in the barh of tlie quereus cmerea the same pro¬ 
perty; of which I informs Dr. Bancroft, who was at Charleston 
in the winter of 1802.. But in all cases no mistake can arim 
respecting these two species of oak: for the latter only grows n 
the most dry and batren parts of the Southern States; it is rarely 
more than four inches, in diameter, and eighteen feet hiph, and 
its leaves are lauceolated;—while the quercitron attains the 
height of eighty feet, and has very long leaves. 

Among ffie species of acorns which I sent to France from 
the United States, were those of the quercitron oak; which have 

* Ifistory of the Oaks of North America, by A Mlcbaux: one vol. folio 
plates, 1808. liBvraul^ Paris. 
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grown abundantly in the nura^ of Trianon, llte species 8n4 
varieties of the walnut-tree iud^mous in th 9 'Umted States, are * 
also very numerous, and might form the subject of an useftd 
and interesting monography: but sudia urork would neifw beV 
accurate, unless the varied character of these trees were studied 
for several years in the county where they grow. 1 have se^' 
some of the walnut-trees, wmch t^their blossoms and leavea ap¬ 
peared to belong to the same species, but of which the nut, as 
viell'as the shell, seemed to be a disidnct kind. Thme were<otbein 
on the contrary, whose leaves and blossoms were absolute^ 
fereut, while thdr fruit was perfectly similar. It b true that thera 
are some, the blossoms and fruit of which present dbaracters very' 
decisive; but these form a very small portion of thenumbCE^ 
This multitude of varieties and species of walnut-trees ia not. 
confined to die United States; but prevml in eveiy part of Nordic 
America, from the northern extremity of the United States as far 
as the Mississippi: an extent of more than two thousand four 
hundred miles from north to south, and of fifteen hundred 
from east to west. 1 brought home new walnuts of tix 
different species; which have grown well, and appear^not to have 
been deteriorated by the change. 

On the 8th of June 1808, 1 left New York for Philadel¬ 
phia. The distance is a hundred miles. Some of the stipes or 
public cari'iages perform this journey in a day, others in a day and' 
a half. Tlie fare is five dollars each person. At the inns at 
which the stages put up or stop, we pay a dollar for a dinner, 
and lialf-a-dollar for breakfast or supper, and give the latter sum 
also to the coachman, llie space between the two towns is en¬ 
tirely cultivated, and the farms are contiguous to each other.— 
About nine miles from New York is Newark; a small but very 
pretty town, situated in New Jersey*. Hie fields which sur¬ 
round it are planted with apple trees, and the cyder made from 
their fruit is considered to be the best in the United States.-^!- 
Among the other small towns on the road, that of Trenton u 
worthy of notice. Its situation on the Delaware, and foe 
fine fields which surround it render it a veiy agreeable place of 
residence. 

Philadelphia is situated on the Delaware,\ibout a hundred and 
twenty miles from the sea. ft has hitherto been the largest and 
most populous town in the United States; and perhaps there is 
not one on the continent of Europe which is built on so r^aW 
a plan, its streets intersect each other at right angles; they 
are from forty-five to fifty feet wide; except that in the middle, 
which is double this width. In this street is die market; which 
is observable for its extent, and the extreme propriety with 
which it is regulated. It sta^ in the centre of the town. 
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iitreets are. jMired witlr'bi'klE^ of wbk^ also Stride foot¬ 

paths. Pumps are placed on each side, at lltej&ilatlice about 
fifity.iadltoins from each other, and furnish waK^bki^buiQMSbbf^e: 
eacii of these is surmounted by a lamp. Sevimftile stntets 
iBptoin ftalian poplars planted along the paths; and which are of 
A wry fine size. 

• TOie^ populattoii of Philadelphia is continually increasing; in 
1749 it contained eleven thousand inhabitants, in 17*55 foiiy- 
tfiousand, and at present theji are calculated at seventy thousand. 
The small number of negroes that are here are free, and most of 
them act as domestics. Provisions are rather dearer at Phila¬ 
delphia than at New York, so that the price of the boarding and 
•accon^odations is from six to ten dollars per week. At Phila¬ 
delphia we never meet with a beggar: no man has the appearance 
of misery; and that afflicting sight, so common in the towns and 
■cities of Europe, is unknown in America. The propensity and 
Veceisity. for work, added to the scarcity of hands, the consequent 
dearness of labour, the activity of commerce, and the indepen¬ 
dence which results from it, are the causes which militate against 
the introductiou of mendicity, in either the tqj^ms or the fflstricts 
of the country. 

During my residence at Philadelphia, I was introduced to the 
Rev. Dr. Collin, minister of the Sw'edish church, and president 
of the Philosophical Society; Mr. John Vaughan, Messrs. Piles, 
and John and W. Bortnim. Tliese different gentlemen had been 
particularly intimate with my father, and I received from them 
eve^ mark of esteem and benevolence. > Mr. Piles hasi a fine 
cabinet of natural histo^: the legislature of Pennsylvania granted 
him a place to keep it in, and this is the only recompence which 
he has received for his ej^rti(Kis. He is continually employed iu 
enriching it, and increasing the number of hb correspondents 
boA in Europe and in Ae most dbtant parts of the United States; 
but wiA the exception of a bison, I saw noAing in his collection 
but what miy be found i% Ae Museum of Natural Hbtoiy at 
Paris. 

The absence of Mr. W. Hamilton deprived me of the advan- 
V t^e of seeing him ; but 1 wept to vbit his magnificent garden on 
jAe banks of the Schuylkill, about four mfies from Philadelphia, 
tills collection of exotic plants is'very considerable, and partiicu- 
Jarly those from New Holland, AH Ae trees and Arubs of the 
, Uhited States, or at l^t Aqse which are capable of passing. Ae 
wiiUer in the op(^ far at Philadelphia, are distributed to de¬ 
corate the bowers of an EngliA garden. It is difficult to find a 
mte more agreeable Aan Aat of Ae residence of Aja gentleman. 
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CHAP. lU. 


DEPARTUBE FROM PHILADELPHIA FOB TAB WESTEBH 
COUNTRIES.—COMMUNICATIONS BY LAND IN THE UNIJEO 
STATES.—ARRIVAL AT LANCASTER.—DESCRIPTION Of 
THAT TOWN AND ITS ENVIRONS.—COLUMBIA.—PASSAGE 
OF THE SUSQUEHANNA, TORE, DOVER, CARLISLE.—^AR* 
RIVAL AT SHIPPBNSBURGH.—REMARKS ON THE STATE 
OF AGRICULTURE IN THE EXTENT OF THIS JOTRNBT. ' 

In the States of Eeotuchy, Tennessee, and the Ohio, is coei*> 
prised that vast extent of land known in America by the name of 
the Western Country. Nearly all the Europeans who have pub*> 
lished observations on the United States, have contented them* 
selves with remarking, according to the common report, that 
these countries are very fertile; but they have not entered into 
any particulars respecting them. It is true, that before arriving 
at these new establishments we are obliged to traverse a consi¬ 
derable extent of uninhabited tracks; and that the joumies are 
long and difficult, and afford notliing of interest which might tend 
to delineate the manners of the people who inhabit the towns or 
other places: but as the natural history, and particularly the ve¬ 
getable productions and the state of agriculture, in those districts, 
formed the principal objects of my enquiries, 1 was under the ne¬ 
cessity of travelling at a distance from those parts which are best 
known, and passing my time in such as have been but slightly 
mentioned. 1 therefore made a journey to these distant coun¬ 
tries; and had nearly two thousand miles to travel before I could 
return to Charleston, where 1 was absolutely obliged to be by die 
1st of October. 1 expected indeed that my journey would ine¬ 
vitably be impeded by various obstacles of a local nature, whidh 
it would be impossible to foresee or prevent:—these considera¬ 
tions, however, did net induce me to change my determination, 
and 1 fixed my depaiture from Philadelphia for the 27th of Juno 
1802. As 1 had no wish to travel slowly, to make observations 
which had already been repeated by various travellers, I resolved 
to proceed in the most expeditious manner tOaPittsburgh, situated 
at the head of the Ohio; and ,at Philadelphia I took die sb^ 
which went to Shippensburgh, by way of Lancaster, York, and 
Carlisle. Sbippensbuigh is one hundred and forty miles fonn 
Philadelphia, and is the most distant to whidi 

one can travel by the public carriages. 

Till the year 1802, the stages which went from Philadelphia 
proceeded southwardis only as far as Petersbui^ in Virginia, 
which is kbout three hundred luilea from Philadelphia; butUK. 
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,die spring of libat wir a new line .of communication was estan 
Uislied tietwem mat to^ and Qiarfeston. The journey re- 
• ipuret tifteen days; die distance is about six hundred and £% 
liii!es> and die price is fifty dollars. There are likewise stages 
iMtwc^ Philaaelpbia, New York, and- Boston, as well as be- 
^ Jlwem Charleston and Savannah in Geoigia; so &at we have the 
convenience of public conveyance from Boston to Savannah, the 
distanpe of which is one thousand two hundred miles. 

1 reached Lenca8ter> which is si^ty-six miles from Philadelphia, 
on the afternoon of my departure. The tumpikeoroads are kept 
in good carder, by means of tolls collected at certain distances. 
In this space the houses are nearly all within sight one of ano¬ 
ther, and eadi owner has an inclosure. Throughout the United 
States the cultivated lands are all inclosed, tp secure them from 
^ the ravages of all kinds of cattle; which, for the greater part of 
die year, are left by every proprietor in the woods that are for 
this purpose common to them all. In the vicinity of the towns 
these inclosares aref made widi stakes, placed at the distance of ten 
•nr twelve feet from each other, and perforated with five mortises 
at the space of eight or nine inches; in which are fitted branches 
of trees unstripped of their bark, of a proper lengdi, and about 
four or five in^es in diameter. This mode of inclosing is most 
proper and economical, because it saves the wood, which is very 
dear in the environs of the large northern towns; but in the in¬ 
terior parts and the southern states, the inclosures are made of 
pieces of wood of an equal length, placed one above another in 
an ai^ular form, and supported by their ends, which are crossed 
and intertwined together. The iiiclosuKS are generally seven feet 
high. In the lower parts of Carolina they are made of pine; but 
in Uic rest of the country, and in the whole of the north, they are 
of oak or chesnut. Wh6n they are kept in good order they last 
about five-and-tweiity years. 

Ilie I country before we arrive at Lancaster is very fertile; 
the fields are covered with com, rye, and oats, the fine growth of 
which is a proof that the soU is better than between New Yoik 
and Philadelphia. Tlie inns on the road are very numerous, 
and at almost all of them the people sprak German. My travel¬ 
ling companions, who were always thirsty, caused the stage to 
,stop at every iiiu that they might drink some glasses of grog. 
This liquor is in general use in tiie United States: it consists of 
p mixttire of brandy or rum and water, the proportions of which 
depend upon the taste of the person who dnnks it. 

Lancaster is situated in a fertile and well-cultivated plain. 
The town is biult on a regular plan; and the houses, which arc 
two stories hi^b, are of brick, ’i^be two principal streets have, 
>jdte those at PhOadelphia, footpama and pumps. The popula¬ 
tion amounts to about four ihousand individuals, almost all of 
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whom are of Oerman origin^ and profess different religuMis. £ach 
sect has its particular church, 'fhat of the Roman Catholics 
is most numerous. The inhabitants are mostly gunsmiths, hat- 
makers, sadlers, and coopers, but amongst them are a few tan¬ 
ners. The gunsmiths of JUmcaster have long had the reputation 
of being good manufacturers of ride-guns, which are the ouly kind 
used by the inhabitants in the interior of the country, as well as 
by the Indian nations on the frontiers of the United St^t«$. 

At Lancaster I formed acquaintance wHh Mr. Muhlenberg, the 
Lutheran minister, who for twenty years has devoted his aUeution 
to the science of botany. He shewed me the manuscript of a 
Flora Lancastriensis, in which the puqiher of species described 
already amount to upwards of twelve hundred, a hundred and 
twenty-five of which are of grasses; this is the class which he 
most esteems. Mr. Muhlenberg is very communicativo, and 
keeps up a regular corrcspondeuce with Mr. Wildcnow and 
Dr. Smith. I found here Mr. W. Hamilton, w'hose magnificent 
garden at Philadelphia I have already mentioned. 

On the 27th of June, 1 left Lancaster for Sbippensburgh; 
there wore only four of us in the stage, which was capable of hold¬ 
ing tw'elve persons. Columbia, situated on the Susquehaiiab, is 
the first town you arrive at; it contains about fifty unconnected 
houses, almost all of which are built of wood: at this place the 
turnpike-road terminates. 

It will not be useless to observe here, that in the United States 
they frequently give the name of town to an assemblage of six or 
eight houses; and that their manner of building is not eveiy 
where alike. At Philadelphia the houses are of brick; but in 
the other towns, and even in the fields which surround them, the 
lialf, and frequently the whole of the houses are of shingles; wliile 
between seventy and eighty miles from the sea, in the Middle and 
Sontheiii States, but particularly in those that lie to the westvK'ard 
of the Allegany mountains, seven tenths of the inhabitants live in 
log-houses, I'hese are made of the trunks of tices from twenty 
to thirty feet lung, and about four or fiv^ inches in diameter, 
placed one above the other, and supported by being dove-tailed 
at the ends. The roof is constructed of pieces of the same length, 
as those that foi m the shell of the house, but fliey are not so heavy, 
and are gradually drawn together on each side: these lunbs sup- 
poit the covering of shingles, which are fastened by means of 
small wooden pegs. Two doors, which often serve instead pf win¬ 
dows, aic made by sawing away a part of the trunks that form the 
body of the house: the chimney, which is always situated at one 
of the angles, is likewise made of the trunks of trees, of a conve¬ 
nient length. T'he back, which is of potter's clay, about si^ 
mrlies thick, scpaiutes the fire from the wooden wall; bqt udf- ' 
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withstanding this slight precaution, the accident of fir6 very sel¬ 
dom happens in these houses. The space betueen the trunks of 
trees is filled with clay, but in such a slos^nly manner, that the 
light is perceptible on eveiy side; hence these hovels are very cold 
in winter, notwithstanding the great quantity of wood that is 
burnt in them. 

The doors move on wooden hinges, very few of which have 
locks; and at night they only push them to, or fasten them with a 
wooden pin. Two men will build one of these houses in four or 
five da}S, without the use of nails or other iron-work. Two' 
large beds serve for the whole family; and in summer tlie children 
often sleep on the ground, wrapt in a coverlet. The floor, which 
is planked, is raised about two feet above the suifuce of the soil. 
They use feather-beds, and not mattiesses; sheep being veiy 
scarce in these parts, w'ool is dear, and is reset ved only for 
making stockings. The clothes of the family aie hung round the 
room, or suspended upon a long pole placed across it. 

At Columbia, the Susquehaiiah is a quaiter of u mile wide. 
We crossed it in a small lerry-boat; and at this time its w'ater 
was so shallow, that we could easily peiceise the bottom. On 
the banks of this liver arc a niiinbei ot high hills, and the middle 
contains a vaiiety of wooded isles, which appeal to divide it into 
several branches; some of them aic, at the utmost, only five or 
six acres long, and yet thc'y aie as elevated as the ueighboining 
hillocs. Their iiiegularity and singular forms, icudir tins spot 
pictuiesque and tiiily lomaikablc, paiticulaily at the peiiod when 
1 saw it, the trees being then in full Itaf. 

About a mile from llie Susquehanah I obseived the alumna 
trilobaj the fruit of wliich is veiy good, though insipid: when at 
matunty it is the size of a,lien’s egg. Mr. Mnliicnbeig told me, 
that this shrub grows in the euvnoiis of Philadelphia. 

Twelve miles from Columbia is York, a small and well-built 
town, the houses of which are connected, and almost all of 
brick. The number of inhabitants is leckuned at eighteen liiui- 
died. They are chiefly of Geiman oiigiii, and do not speak 
English. Six miles beyond \ork we passed tliiough Dover, 
which consists of about thirty log-houses, built on both sides of 
the road; and the stage stopped at one Macolcgaii’s, who keeps a 
miserable inn about fifteen miles from York, This day we only 
travelled thirty-eight miles. 

Taverns or inns aie very numcions throughout the United 
States, but particulaily in the small towns; every whtic, how¬ 
ever, except in the large towns and their environs, they are of a 
wretched description, though they never fail to afford brandy, 
^^um, and whiskey. These articles are considered of the fint im¬ 
portance i so that the profits of those who keep inns, arise chiefly 
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irom the sale of liquors, for which there is a great demand. Tn* 
vellers gencralh wait till the family hour to take their meals: they 
are served for bieukfast with bad tea, still worse coffee, and 
small slices of fiicd bacon, to which are sometimes added eggs 
and a broiled chicken. For diiinei they give you a piece of ssUt 
beef, roast chickens, and rum and w ater for beverage. In the 
evening there is coffee, tea, and ham. There are always several 
beds ill one chamber; clean sheets are a great rarity, and fortu¬ 
nate is the tiavellei who ailives on the day when they are changed; 
but this IS a point on which an Anieiican gUes himself little 
concoin. 

On the GSth of Jui>e« we ariived betimes at Cai lisle, which is 
fift^-iour milcb distant from fyancaster. It contains about two 
hundted houses, some of which arc of biick, and so^eial shops. 
Ill the latter, which aie often met with in the inteiior paits of 
the coiuitiy, arc sold nicrceij, haidwarc, gioceiics, &c. and the 
purchaser is always piescnted with something to d'.nk! The 
owners of these walehouses .ilso bnj from, oi haitei with, the 
inhabitants oi tlie (Oiintr\, foi the pioduce of then fauns, which 
thej afteiwaids scud to the soa-poits. 

From Macoltg'ui’s inn to Cai lisle, the countr) is bad, irre¬ 
gular, and hill}; i onseqnently the habitations on the road are few, 
and aiebt tween two and thiee nrles liom each other; but out of 
the load the} are still faithei distant. The white, red, and quer- 
citrou oaks, chesiiut, and maples, aic the principal tiees which 
constitute the toiests in these paits. On the summits of the hills 
I obseived the Qiiercus Banisteri. Fiom Cai lisle to Shippens- 
buigh, the count!y continues mountainous, and is thiiil} inhabit* 
ed, the soil being of a veiy indilfeieiit natuie. 

Tlieie aie only a few houses to be met with on the road, and 
their misciable appearance sufficiently indicates, that the circum¬ 
stances of the inhabitants aie fai fioin easy, and that the produce 
of their agiicultiual labours is at most only sufficient for their sub¬ 
sistence. 

The stage stopped at Shippcnsburgli, at the house of ColoUCl 
Ripey, who keeps a good inn, known by the sign of the General 
Washington, lie is very obliging to liavellcrs who alight at his 
house, when on their jouriie} to the VVcsterii Country. Shippens- 
btirgh contain^ scarcely seventy houses. Its chief trade is in 
meal of different kinds. At the time I was tlieio, the barrel of 
floin, w'eighnig lOGlb. sold for five dollais. 

From Shippeiisbuigh to Pittsburgh, the distance is 170 miles; 
and the stages not going f.iithei, you aie obliged to pet form tho 
rest of the jouriiev on foot, or to purchase a horse, of^hich theiw 
are always many loi sale; but the counti}-people arc such cheats^ 
that they alwa)> make you pay double the value for them; aod/}B 
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arriving at Pilteburghj you arc obliged to dispose of ti’iens^srbalF 
vbat iJkey cost. I^was inclined, from motives of economy, to, 
travel the rest of the way on loot; but from some remarks which' 
were made to me, 1 thought proper to join with an American of» 
ficer, who had travelled with me in the stage, aHtf was likewise 
gomg to Pittsburgh; we therefore bought a horse between us, 
on which we rode tliithcr by turns. 

CHAP. IV. 

Departure from shippknsburgh for strasburgh— 

PASSAGE OF THE BLUE RIDGES.—KEW Sl^EClES OF RHO- 
BODENDRUM.— PASSAGE OF THE RIVER JUNIATA.— USE 
or THE CONES OF THE MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA.—ARRI¬ 
VAL AT BEDFORD COURr-llOUSE.-EXCESSES COMMITTED 

BY THE INHABITANTS OF THESE COUNTRIES.-DEPAR¬ 

TURE FROM BEDFOllD.—^PASSAG E OF THE ALLEGANY 
RIDGE AN U LAUREL-HILL.—ARRIVAL AT WEST LIBERTY- 
TOWN. 

On the .lOtli of June, in the morning, we left Shippensburgli, 
and arrived by noon at Strasburgh, a distance of about ten miles. 
This town, w hich docs not contain more than forty lug-houses, is 
situated at the foot of tiic lirst clniiii of the Blue Ridges. The 
country through which vve had passed on our way, though uneven, 
was better tluin that which levuis to it: it contained many houses,, 
and was tolerably well eulti\uted. After having taken a little rest 
at Strasburgh, we continued our journey notwithstanding the heat, 
which was excessive, and ascended the first ridge by an extremely 
rough and stony road. With much difficulty we attained the sum¬ 
mit ill three quarters of an jiour, and then passed two other ridges, 
which were equally high as the liist, aiul wliieh took the same di¬ 
rection. These three ridges i'oriii two small vallies, which contciin 
a few houses that arc built about mid-way; and in tiie second, 
which is rather more extensive, stands I'enetsburgli, consisting 
of about thirty houses, built on both sides of the road, and having 
about twenty plantations or l^rms in the vicinity, liach of these 
contains from two to three hundred acres of wood-land, ol whirb, 
in general, not more than seven or eight are in a state of cnitiva- 
tioD, and very seldom more than twenty or twenty-five. 'I'lie 
want of hands and the limited means of eiicouragemeuL are serious 
obstacles to thej>rogress of agriculture. In this part of Peuns)l- 
vania, evciy- individual is satisfied with cultivating as much land us 
is necessary ibr the support of his family; and according ns it is 
more or less numerous, the'cultivated portions arc more or less 
extensive. H^ice it follows, that the more cliildrcu a luaii ha.<* 
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\v!i6 are capable of assisting liim in his agricultural labours, the 
more he is enabled to live at his ease; and tiiis is oue of Uie prin- 
cipal causes of the rapid progress vrhich has taken place in the 
population of the United States. 

On this day we only travelled twenty-six miles, and put up for 
the night at Fort Littleton, about six niih's from Strasburgh, at a 
very good inn kept by Colonel liircl. Between ShipjK'iisburgh 
and tins place, the mountains aie \ery stony, and the soil h of a 
bad kind; so that the trees it produces, are stinted in their 
growth, particularly the white oak, which is louud on the sum¬ 
mit, and the Kalmia latifolia, which occupies all the exposed 
situations. 

The next day W'e departed early in tlse morning, in order to 
proceed to Bedford Court-House. I'Vom Fort Littleton to the 
river .1 uniata, we met w'ith but few habitations: here iiotliiiig 
but ridges succeed each other, the intervals of which aie occu¬ 
pied by a number of hilloes. \Vhcu on the top of the highest 
of these ridges, the inequality of this crowd of mountains, co- 
\ered by contiiiiiai forests, which exteiid over the country, aud 
beyond wiiieh no iiubitatioii can be perceived, presents a picture 
resembling the sea al ter a storm. 

i\boiit two miles before we come to the ri\er Juniata, the 
road dixidcs into two branches, which aie reunited at that is\er 
The right branch leads over the heights, and the left, which 
follow<‘d, appeared to ha\e been, or perliaps still is, the b«d ol 
a <leep stream, the steep banks of which aie extremely swampy- 
These banks are covered with jlndt'Otncihi, / avciniiDn, au.d 
more partienhiily a species of Rhoiioihad} nm, the dowers of 
which arc perfeelly vxhitc. The threads of the stamina ait; also 
white, aud one third shorter than the corolla; the antliers arc pf 
a pale pink, and the leaves aie smallwr and inoic obtiwc, than 
those of the Rhododvndrum maxitnum. These remaikablc dif- 
foreiuesmay peihaps shew it to beadislinct species. 1 have 
since met with this beautiful shrub in the mountains of North 
Carolina. Its seed was then ripe, and 1 brought some of it U# 
France, where it has been cultivated with siiccos".—At this 
pUiee the river Juniata was only from thiity to forty fathoms 
wide; its water was remarkably low, and jve forded over; but, 
dining the greater part of the year, it is usual to cioss in a ferry¬ 
boat. Its banks are high, luid well'covered witli verdure. The 
Mugnoliii ncumwuta is very common here, and is known by 
tlic name of the Cucijimbcr-tree. J'he inhabitants of the baclc 
si'ttlements of Feiinsylvania, of Virginia, and also of the W estern 
Countries, on meeting with the fruit, when green, infuse it in 
whiskey, which thus acquires a strong bitterness. Thi< hitler is 
much cteemed in the couutiy, as a remedy for iutcrmittent 
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fevers; but its use would ceitainlv be less general, if, possessitlg 
the same propeities, it vvtie made with water only. 

Fiom the place whcic v\c cios^td the river Juniata, to Bedford 
Couit-house, till (oiintiy, though every where uneven, is better 
and more fully iiiliahited, than that thiough which we passed 
fiom Shippcnsbuieh. The houses, though seldom in sight of 
each othtj, arc suihcicntH near to luipnt a more animated ap¬ 
pearance to the scene. On the appioach of night, we aiiived at 
Bedfoid, and took up oui lodging at a taveiii, the mastci ot which 
was known to the Amtilean oflicer with whom I tiavellcd. 
Till house was spacious, and one stoiy high, which is unusual 
in these paits. The day of oni aiiisal was a day ot icjoicing to 
the pcasdiiti}, who had assembled at this little town to celebrate 
tilt snppiesnon ot the lav on the whiskey distilhriis, a tax of 
SOI u iiupoitance, which had niiuh mitated them )> nnst Adams^ 
the foiraci Picsiiknt 1 he inns, and paiticulailv the oni lu v inch 
we lodged, wcit lull ot dimkcis, who made an mtolci ihle upioir, 
and roinnntted «>uch hoiiihh excesses as it is staiccly possihli^ 
to conceive 'Ihc looms, the stans, and the v iid, wcie covticd 
with men dc id-ehunk, aiul those who vseie vet capable ot speak¬ 
ing, cvpicssed the nisi hes iii aeet nts of fuiy and i ige. A passion 
foi spirituous li(|uois is one ot the tiaits which chaiacteiisc the 
pcasaiitiy ot the intenni of the Lmtid Stitcs. This passion is 
so stiong, that they fnquently quit their houses to git diunk at 
the taveiiis, and it tluv had iiquoi at home, 1 do not believe that 
theie aic ten m a luiiuiied who could icsist the tcmptatiimoi 
dunking as long as it lastt cl. In summei, hovvevt i, then common 
beverage is watci oi milk. 'J hey caie little foi eidei, which 
they considei as too mild, and then dislike to this salutai y anct 
agiecable beveiage is the nioic to be legretted, as it might be 
obtained at a tiilhng expe.*iee, tor apple-tiees oi every kind aie 
•abundant, andaiiivc at gicat pcifectioii m thiseountiy In both 
the eastern and western paits of the Allegany mountains, I havi 
obseived lofty tiees, pioilneed tiompips, vvliuh boie apples from 
eight to nine me hes iii eiieundeieiice. 

At Bedtoid there are ^aieely nioic than a limiditd and 
twenty houses, ot which some aie eonstiueted ot buck, and otheis 
of shingles. Ihis kittle town, like all those winch have been 
built on this toad, tiades in gram, which, with salted provisions, 
are the only aitides ot exportation fiom these parts. Duiing 
the war occasioned by the I'leiich Revolution, the inhabitants ob¬ 
tained gi eater advantages by sending then giam,SkC. to Pittsbuigli, 
whence they wcie couveved by the Ohio and the Mississippi to 
^ew Oilcans, there to be embaikecl foi the Antilles, than by 
St tiding those aitichs to Philadelphia oi Baltniioie. Notwith- 
stjmehug till'-, it is 1* c koiitd but two huudied miles tioin Bediorci 
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to Philadelphia, and a hundred and fifty miles from Bedford to 
Baltimore, on a well-fiequeiitcd road; whilst the distance from 
Bedford to New Orleans is known to be two thousand two hun¬ 
dred miles, viz. a hundred miles by laud. to Pittsburgh and tw’O 
thousand one hundred miles, by water, froin Pittsburgh to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Thus we perceive that the naviga¬ 
tion of the Ohio and ot the Mississippi is easy, and of light ex- 
pence, since it compensates for the enormous diifereurc which 
exists between the two distances. The situation of JNcw Orleans 
relative to the Antilles, insmes great advantages to this tovvn« 
over all the eastern paits of the United States; and in proportion 
as the new'States ot the West increase in population. New Or¬ 
leans will become the centre of an iiniuense coniincrce. Other 
facts also occur in support of this observation. 

The next day, the Jst of Jnlv,we quitted Bedford early hi tlie 
morning. The heat was excessive; the lidges which we inces¬ 
santly had to climb,and the little mountains which are between 
them, rendered tiavelling vei} laborious; so that vve Ibis day 
advanced only tw out}-six miles. Pour miles ft oin Bedford, the 
load divides; we turned to the left, and stopped to bicakfast at 
the house of a miller who keeps an inn. Wo there found a man 
l}ing oil the giouiid, w'lupped up in a blanket, wlto the night be- 
foie had been bitten by a rattle-snake. Thefiist syinploins which 
appealed, an hour after the accident, were violi nt voniilings, 
almost nnniediatel} succeeded bp a high fever. At the time when 
I saw him, his leg and thigh weie piodigiously swelled, his re¬ 
spiration was extremely difficult, and his face was bloated, le- 
f'Cinbliug those whom [ have had occasion to see at the hospital, 
aiilicU d vvitii the hvdrophobia. L asked him some questions, but 
Ills‘'Cnse‘' weie so entiuly absoibed, that it was impossible to 
oblain aiiv aiiswei : 1 hovvevf>i learned ftoin the people of the 
house, that, iinuiediately after the bite, they had a|)pked the juice 
of some plants to the wound, until the aiiival ot tlic doctor, who 
lived at the distance of fifteen or twent} miles. In America, I • 
have known seveial pel suns to whom the same accident has hap¬ 
pened ; those w ho did not die in consequence of it have ever 
since lemained valetudinarians, and ai e rcmai kably susceptible of 
affections atising from the changes of the atmosphere. The 
plants which are used against the bite of the iattic-snake are very 
immcioiis, and arc aiiiiost all ot them diawn fiom the different 
.species of siiccoiy. In this mountainous part of Pennsylvania, 
there aic great iiuinbeis of laitle-snakes, many of which W'e 
found killed on the load. In hot and di} weather, they come 
fioin beneath the rocks, and conceal themselves in places which 
jCoiitain water. 

On the same day, we crossed the lidge which more parthu- 
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larly takes its Dane of Mount Allegany from the Allegany ridge* 
W- c ascended by a road extremely steep, and covered with enor¬ 
mous stones. After a laborious march of two hours, we arrived 
at the summit. It is really surprising, that travelling vehicles 
surmount so easily, and with so few accidents, this multitude of 
high hills or ridges, wbicii succeed each other without inter- 
Tuptioii from Shippensbiirgh to Pittsburgh, and tlie intervals of 
which are occujued by hills of inferior elevation. 

Allegany ridge is the highest link of Pennsylvania: on its top 
we found two common log-houses, which arc about three miles 
distant from each other, and which serve for inns. The rest of 
she country is inhabited; but these were the only houses that we 
met wbh on the road from Bedtbrd. We slopped at tlje second, 
^shicb is Ke,pt by a man named Chatlers, and which, for its situa¬ 
tion, isAvell supplied; for dinner we obtained some slices of fried 
ham and venison, with cakes of wheat-flour, baked on a dish be- 
sore the fire. 

Notwithstanding a heavy rain, we «.lept this night at Stanley 
town, a small town, which, like all those in this part of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, is built on a hill. It is composed of fifty houses, half of 
w'hich are log-lionscs, with some taverns and two or three ware¬ 
houses, the mcrchaiutize of which is obtaiiu d from Philadelphia. 
The distance from (>Iiatlers's is seven miles, and the intermediate 
country is remarkably fertile. Here are some very lofty trees: 
those in the wooil ui«^ the white, red, and the (piereitron, or Icmou 
oak, the beech, tli<* tulip-tree, and the Mugnolia acuminata. 

The horse that w’e bought at Shippeiisburgh, and winch we 
niomited by tuius, w’as extremely fatigued, and we made no 
greater progress than if we had been constantly on foot. Nol- 
w ilhstimdiug this, the American officer w'ith whom 1 travelled, 
w as anxious to reach Pittshurgli, in order to be present at the 
festival of the 4th of July, in commemoration of American 
independence. Por the purpose of gaining a day, he hired a 
horse at fritanley town, with w'hudi we went over Laurel-hill, 
»» extent of four miles. The direction of this ridge was pa¬ 
rallel W'ith those which we hdH left behind; the wood that covers 
it is of a more bushy description, and the vegetation wears a 
more cheerful aspecti n'he name which has been given to this 
mountain is w'ithoiit doubt derived from the great quantity of 
fialmia hlifolia (from eight to ten feet in height,) by which 
the open pints are exclusively occupied, while the banks of ihe 
rivers are Jim d w ith the lihododeuduun maximum ; ior both the 
lihododrndrum ami the Kulmia laiifolia obtain from the mlia- 
hitants the }. cneral appellation of Jjuuri'l. Py some, the latter 
shru’) ts called the Calico ti'cc; the leaves of which, it is said, arc 
a'dtadly poison 1 m sheep, which perish almost immediately after 
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eaUng them. ^ At the foot of Laurel Hill commeiiccs the valley 
of Ligonier^ in which is situated, a quarter of a mile from the 
raountaius. West Liberty-Town, composed of about twenty log- 
houses. The soil of this valley appears to be ver> fertile. It is 
iwar this place that the French, w hen inastei s of Canada, built 
Fort Ligonier; all that part of the United States, which lies 
to the w estward of the Allegany mountnins^Jiaving been depend¬ 
ant on Canada or Louisiana. 

CHAP. V. 


DEPARTURE FROM WEST LIBER TY-TOWN TO Til F. MOUN¬ 
TAINS, IN SEARCH or A SHRUB SUPPOSED TO YIELD 
OIL OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY.—NEW SPECIES OF 

AZALEA.- ^ VLLEY' OF LIGONIEK.-COAL MINLS.—• 

GK££NSBURGH.>—ARRIVAL AT PITTSBURGH. 

C)n my way to X^ancaster, Mr. W. Hamilton had told me, 
that at a short distance from AVest Liberty-Town, near tlie resi¬ 
dence of one Patrick Archibald, theie was a shrub, the fiuit of 
which, he had been informed, jieldcd an excellent oil. Some 
persons had also heard of it at Mew-York and Philadelphia, and 
had conceived the hope tliat, extensively cultivated, it might 
become of geneial utility. It thus appeared desirable to dis¬ 
cover a plant, which, to the advantages of the olive, united that 
ol susniiiiing the cold of the most iioithern couiitiies. Ini- 
piessed with this idea, 1 left my tiavelling cuinpanitn and 
pioceeded among the moiinlains in search of that shiub. Two 
miles from West Jabeity-l’owii, 1 passed Proboss Puniace, a 
lomidery established by a h'leiichinan from Al^ace, who manu- 
i.ictiires brass caiildions of cveiy description. The laigest, 
which contain iiltj gallons, aie sent to Kentucky and Tenessi'e, 
wheic till} aie used m the inanuiattuie of salt by o\apoiutiun. 
*1116 otheis, which aie much sinallei, aie useJ foi domestic 
purposes. At the touiuiciy, they explained to mo the road 
W'lm h 1 should put'•no; uotuUlistaudiiig whieli 1 could not 
mold dewaling, loi tht'ie aio a number ot paths, moie or less 
aifieenig with iiij diieetioiis, which lead to the lespcctivc houses, 
that aie scattered about the wooil, but eveiy wlieie, the inha- 
bit.iiits ubligiugjy set me light, and 1 at length ai 11 \ed, the 
same night, at Patritk Archibalds, who iiiudc no diihciiity iii 
receiving me, when ( apprised him ol the eausc of iiiv visit. 
This man, who Keeps a mill, might easily piocurc hiniscll bettei 
accommodation; he* lives, howcvei, in a conuiioii log-house*, 
with only one loom, from twenty-foui to thuty feet in length', 
and on ail sides exposed to the weathei, Foui huge beiU, twe» 
muhaux] r 
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of which being Iow> stand under the others during the day^ and 
are drawn into the middle of the chamber at night, receive the 
whole of the family, consisting of six persons, and sometimes of 
strangers who come to obtain a night’s lodging. This manner of 
living would in Kurope indicate poveity; fcmt not so in these 
countries; for, in an extent of more than two thousand miles 
which 1 have tiavelled, there i;9 not a family but is possessed of 
milk, butter, smoked or salt meat, and maize, for their food; 
even the poorest man has one or more horses, and it is very 
seldom that a person visits his neighbour on foot. On the day 
after ray arrival, 1 explored the wood, and in my first excursion, 
I found the shrub which was the object of my research. 1 
knew it to be the same which my father had discovered fifteen 
years before, in the mountains of South Carolina, but which, 
notwithstanding his care, he could not bring to perfection in his 
garden near Charleston. Mr. W. Hamilton, who had also re¬ 
ceived some seeds and cuttings of it, from that pait of Pennsyl¬ 
vania where 1 then was, had not been more successful. The seed 
so quickly turns rancid, that in a few days it loses its germi- 
uative property, and acquires an extraordmary aciidity. This 
shrub, which seldom rises above five feet, is diffcions. It grows 
exclusively among the mountains, and is only found in cool and 
shady plac’es, whtre the soil is very feitilc. Its roob', whidi are 
of a citron colour, do not branch out, but extend hotizontally to 
a great distance, giving bulb to sucker**, which seldom rise above 
eighteen inches. The roots and the bails vhen bruised, emit an 
iinpleasint odour. 1 diiectcd my host to gather half a bushel 
of the seed, and to send it to Mr. W. Hamilton, informing hint 
W'hat precautions to take lor its piesdvation until it siioiild leach 
him. On the batiks of the creek on which Archibald’s mill u 
built, and by the side of *he stream in its vicinity, glows a speries 
of Azaica, which was then in full blossom. It rises from twelve 
to fifteen leet. Its floweis aie peifectly w'lnte, and laignthan 
those of the other known species, sending forth the sw't etest 
scent. The Aznha coccinea, the flower of which is of a nas- 
tui tiiim colour, grows on the tops of mountains, ami bluisonei 
two months earlier. ^ 

The valley of lagonier is feitile, producing wheat, rye, and 
oats. Some of the inhabitants plant maize on the tops of the 
moiinlain.,; but the countiy being too cold, it does not siuceed 
well, the still only appealing on this spot for three quaiteis of 
an hoin altei it rises. Hemp and ll'tx aie also cultivated here, 
ea<‘h inhabitant raising a snflicient (|uaiitity for the wants of his 
family. All the w’onien spin and weave, and it is they who make 
the clothes for themselves and their fiimilies. The piicc of land 
.ISfrom ouc to two dollars per acre. The taxes are very light. 
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and there is no cause for complaint. In this part of the United 
States, as in all mountainous countries, the air is very healthful. 
1 have seen old men, upwards of seventy-five years of s^e, which 
is very imcomnion in the Atlantic Stated that are situated to the 
south of Pennsylvania. During my journey in this county, tlie 
ineaslas were very prevalent. At the solicitation of my host, £ 
visited several of his relations and, friends, who had been attacked 
by tiiis disorder, and found them all driuking whiskey to excite 
perspiration. 1 recommended a decoction of viscid elm leaves, 
adding a spoonful of vinegar, and an ounce of maple sugar, to 
each quart. The country being rather poor, and the population 
small, medical men are seldom to be met with; ,and, if the case 
be urgent, they must be sent for at the distance of five and twenty 
or thirty miles. 

£ left Archibald’s on the 4th of July, and proceeded to 
Greensburgh, a distance of eleven miles. Almost immediately 
on quitting the house, L had to ascend Cliesnut Ridge, a steep 
hill, the summit of which, for an extent of tw'o miles, exhibits u 
dry and barren soil, where nothing grows but a few stinted white 
oaks, and shoots of cliesnut; but on approaching Greensburgh, 
the face of the country changes, the soil becomes better, and the 
bouses, though surrounded by wood, are nearer to each other 
than those in the valley of Ligonier. The larger houses com¬ 
monly consist of two rooms. The superior cultivation of the 
land, and preservation of the iiiclosures, indicate this to be a - 
German settlement, or canton: every thing has the appearance of 
^'ase, the result of assiduity and labour. These settlers assist 
each other in the harvest: they form alliances together, speak 
only in the German tongue, and retain as much as possible, the 
manners of their European ancestors. T’hey live much better 
than the Americans who are descendants of the English, Scotch, 
and Irish. They are less addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, 
and have not like them, that unsettled disposition, which fre¬ 
quently, from the slightest motives, induces them to wander 
hundreds of miles in the hope of meeting with a more fertile 
soil- 

Before I arrived at Greensburgh, 1 observed some parts of 
the forest consisting exclusively of white oa);s (quercus alba), 
the foliage of which was of a mote delicate green, agreeably 
bordering on other trees of a deeper colour. A mile from 
the town, aud on the banks of a deep ravine, I perceived some 
certain indicfltions of a mine of sea-coal. 1 learned, at Greens¬ 
burgh and at Pittsburgh, that this siibstaiire was so common, 
and so easily to be procured, that many of the inhabitants burnt 
it from economy. Wood is not scarce, for the whole country is 
covered with it; but labour is so extremely dear, that there is. 

E 2 
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not a landholder at Pittsbui^h who would not dispose of a cordf 
of wood for half the sum which must be paid for coals> on con> 
dition that the purchaser would travel a mile to fell the trees, 
cut them up, and cai ry them home. 

Greensburgh contains about a hundred houses. This town 
is built oil the top of a hill, on the road from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. On part of the ro^d are seen numbers of emigrants, 
who are going to settle near the Lakes. The soil of the environs 
is fertile; and the inhabitants, who are of German origin, suc¬ 
cessfully cultivate wheat, r^e, and oats, which they export to 
Pittsburgh. 

I lodged at the Seven Stars, a good inn, kept by a man named 
Erbach. Here I met a traveller who had come from the State* 
of Vermont, and who slept in the same room with me. Without 
explaining our motives for travelling, we communicated to each 
other our remarks on the countries through which we had passed 
He had come six hundred miles from the place of his residence, 
and I had come four hundred from New-York. He proposed 
that we should proceed together as far as Pittsburgh. 1 ob¬ 
served that 1 was on foot, and assigned my reasons for it: be¬ 
cause ill America it is very unusual to travel in this manner, 
the poorest inhabitant always having one or more horses. 

From Creciisburgli to Pittsburgh the distance is computed to 
be thirty-two miles, over a very mountainous road: to avoid the 
heat, and to accelerate my progress, 1 set out at four o’clock in 
the morning. I had no difficulty iii leaving the house, the dooi 
being only on the latch; at the inns of small towns, on the con- 
tiary, great care is taken to lock the doois of the stables, fur 
horse-stealers are not uncommon in certain paits of the United 
States. This is one of the accidents to which travellers are 
most liable, particularly in the Southern States, and in the West¬ 
ern parts, where they are sometimes obliged to sleep in the 
woods. They often steal them ftoin the inhabitants, which ih 
extremely easy, as during a part of the year, the lioiscs live in 
the forests, and in spring they go several miles distant from 
the house; but, on the slightest indication of the route W'hich 
the thief has taken, the silucrer pursues him to the utmost, and 
sometimes succeed^; in taking him; in that case he confines him 
ill the piison of the county where he takes him; oi, what is very 
usual, kills him on the spot. In the different States, the laws 
against horsc-stealiiig are extremely severe, and the motive for 
this severit) appears to be the facility with which in this country 
the crime is committed. 

1 Jhud proceeded fifteen miles, when I was rejoined by the 
Ameiican traveller whom I had met the night before at Greens- 
iuirgh. 'lliougli on horseback, he had the politeness to slacken 
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liis pace, and I accompanied him to Pittsburgh. I'iiis second 
internew made us more fully acquainted, lie informed me 
that it was his intention to descend the Ohio; and as I had the 
same view, I conceived a wish to make the journey with him, 
tlie more willingly as he was not a lover of whiskey; for, com¬ 
pelled by the heat to make frequent stoppages at the inns, which 
are sufficiently numerous on the road, 1 observed that he drank 
only a little of that liquor wdth water, and Uiat he preferred sour 
milk when lie could obtain it. In this respect, he was very 
diderent from the American officer with whom I had travelled 
all the way from Shippcnsbiirgh. 

Xinetecii miles from (.n'censburgh, to the left, we found a 
road which cuts off about three miles, but which is only passable 
tor people on foot or on horseback; we followed it, and, after 
half an horn's progress, we perceived the river Moiiongahcla, by 
the side of wiiich we kept till within a small distance from 
Pittsburgh. A heavy sh<nver obliged us to take shelter in a 
house about two hundred yards ln>ni the river. Tlic master, 
tinding its to he slrangcrs, inforined us that this was the place 
wlici t', in the Se\en Years’ War, tin* French completely defeated 
(reMcral Braddock; he pointed out to us several trees which 
had been (luniaged the halls, and the injury of which was 
still apparent. 

We arrixed tolerably early at Pillsbnrgh, and I went to lodge 
with a Frenchiiian, named iSlarie. nlio keeps a good inn. I was 
the inoit' pleased at m\ arrival, as [ began to be tired of traveJ- 
lm<r ill *^0 moimtaiiioii!, a rountry; tor, in an extent of a hundred 
and eighty mile;, whieli L had traversed almost wholly on foot, 
and during the greatest iieats, I do not believe that I went a 
humlied yards on level grotnid. 

-H- 

CIIAPTER VI. 

Vl *.1 RII-rioN OV IMTJ’SBUnOH .—commerce of tiiia 
town and tmk adjacent country with new- 

ORLEANS.—CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS OF HEAVY 

BURDEN.-DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVERS MONONGA-> 

HELA AND ALLEGANY.—TOWNS • WHICH ARE SI¬ 
TUATED ON IIIF.IR BANKS.—AGUICULTRUE.— MAPLE- 
SUGAR. 

Pittsburgh is .'dtuated near the confliix of the rivers 
Moiiongahela and Allegany, the junction of which forms that 
of the Ohio. The level ground on which it is built is not more 
than from forty to lil’ty acres in extent. It is a triangle, the 
side.** of xvhich are contined, on all parts, either by the bed.of 
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die two rivers, oi by the mountains. The houses are mostly 
of'brick, and may be computed at about four hundred, the greater 
number of which are built oit the Monongahela, and on that 
side is the most comnieicial part of the town. ^ As many of the 
houses are not contiguous, but separated by considerable 
spaces, the entire surface of the angle is occupied, and they have 
already begun to build on the sides of the high hills which com-' 
maud the town. It was at the upper pait of the angle, that the 
French constiuctcd Fort Duquesne, but which has been en- 
tirel} destroyed, nothing remaining but the vestiges of the 
fosses which suirounded it. We heie enjoy a delightful view' pio- 
diiced by the perspective of the three riveis, llie banks of which 
are shaded by forests, particulai ly those ol the Ohio, which ex¬ 
tends in a light line, and peiinits the eye to follow its course to a 
consideiable distance. 

The air of Pittsbuigh and its ueiohbouihoodis veiy healthful, 
intermittent fevers, so common in the Southein States, areheic 
unknown; noi aie the inhabitcints toimented with musquitocs 
during the suinmei. Here also thty live one thud cheaper 
tliaii at Philadelphia. Pittsburgh c onlanis tw o printing-offices, 
each of which publishes two newspapcis pc i week. 

Pittsburgh has long been consult icd In the Ameiican Go¬ 
vernment as the key of the Wcsttin Connlnes. It was from 
thence that the Federal foiccs vvtie sent against the Indians, who 
opposed the lirst establishment ol tl>e Aineiicans in Kentuckv* 
and on the banks of the Ohio. Hut now that the Indian nations 
have been driven back to a gnat distanct, and deprived of the 
power of annoying the inhabitants, t\en in the lemotest paiti 
of the interior; and the \^csttm Conulncs having also acquired 
a vast population, theie is at Pittsbuigh only a weak gaiiisor, 
in palisadid bailacks, cohtiguous to the town, on the bank of 
the river Allegany. 

But though this tow II lias lost its impoitancc n-> a military 
post, it has acqinied more in point of conmniu'. It is the 
depot of merchandize fiom Philadelphia and Baltimore, sent 
thither at the commenceniciit of spring and autumn, to supply 
the States of the Ohio and Kentucky, and of the Settlement of 
Natclies. Through »tliese towns, in the course of last wai, 
they communicated also with New-Oi leans, sending their goods 
down the Ohio and Mississippi. 

The conveyance of iiieichandize from Philadelphia to Pitts¬ 
burgh, is performed in large covered waggons, diawii by four 
boises, harnessed two a-bieast. The price of the carriage varies 
according to the season; but seldom exceeds six dollars per 
< a-t. I’he distance is computed to be three hundred miles from 
Philadelphia to Pittsbuigh, and the cariieis perform the journey 
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in twenty or four and twenty days. The charge of conveyance is 
not high, for tlie wAggoiis generally return empty; souietinies, 
however, they bring skins, which come from the Illinois, or from 
Ginseng, and which are commonly met with in that part of Ptnn« 
sylvania. 

Pittsburgh is not only the depository of the merchandize of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, for tlie VV’estetu Countries, but also 
of numerous settlements tliat are formed on the Monongaliela 
and the Allegany. The territorial produce of these countries finds 
an easy and advantageous channel through the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. Grain, hams, and bacon, arc the principal articles 
which arc sent to New-Orleaiis, whence tliey are re-expiirted ti» 
the Antilles. Bar-iron, coarse linen cloths, bottles made >il 
Pittsburgh, brandy, whiskey, and butter in casks, uru al>u ex¬ 
ported for the coiisiimptiou of Louisiana. Grout purl of these 
stores come from Bedstone, a small but comm<'reiai town, 
situated on the Monongalielu, at the distance of llfly-fivc mile.', 
beyond Pittsburgh. These united advantages have, in the coiirso 
of ten years, increased the population and value of properly 
in this town in a ten-fold degree, and continue to assist its 
growth, which daily becomes more rapid, ^fost of the mer¬ 
chants who arc established at Pittsburgh and its environs, are 
iithcr partners or factors of cotumciciul houses in Philadelphia. 
Their agents at New-Oileans ilis) ose <»f as iniich goods as they 
can for ready money ; or tliev lake cotton, indigo, and clayed 
sugar, the produce of I .ower Louisiana, m exchange. Tiiese 
they forward by sea to the houses in Philadelphia and Bal¬ 
timore, w'hcnce they conn* by laud to Pittsburgh and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, wheie must of them reside. Notwithstanding the 
length of the p;’ -agt' fioin New-Orleans to either of these ports, 
IS from fixe and twenty to thirty dav^, and that then they huxe 
to make ajoinmy by land of lhie<‘Innidied miles to return to 
Pittsburgh, they ptefer that xxay, because it is less laborious 
than the retmnbyland fioni Nexx-Orleans to Pittsburgh; this 
last distance being from fouitedi to fifteen hundred miles. But 
when the vessels aie bound only for Jjimeston, in Kentucky, or 
for Cincinnati, in the State of tlie Ohio, the conductors retuni 
by laud, thus making a joiinu'y of from four to fixe hundred 
miles. 

The navigation of lie Ohio and of the Mississippi is so miicli 
used, that the distance from Pittsbmgh to Nexv-Orleans, is as¬ 
certained with sufficient exactness, and has been settled iit 210(1 
miles. Merchanl vessels in spring, generally allow forty-five, or 
fifty days to perfoim tliis passage; but two or three persons in a 
pirogue, or Indiiin bmk, may uccomplish il in tvx'cniy, or five and 
twenty days. 
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What many people are peiliaps ignorant of in Europe is, that, 
at l^ittsbnrgh, and on the Ohio, are constructed vessels of heavy 
bin den. One of the principal docks is on the Muiiotigahela. at 
die distance of 400 yards beyond the extremity of the town. The 
sorts of timber useil in their con<»truction ard, the white oak, 
qntrcmQtba; red o^kjqutreus ruhrn; the black o3Ai,quercu& 
tincioria; a species of walnut itee, Julians pignut; cherry tree, 
errasus virginiana; and a species of pine, which is employed as 
well for tlie masts, as for those parts of the ship which require 
a lighter W'ood. All these w oods growing near, the expeuces of 
building arc here considerably loss than in the ports of the 
Atlantic States. I'lie ropes are manufactured at lledstone and 
at J ^(’xiiigton, where two line rope-walks have been established, 
\4hi<‘h also furnish tigging fur the ships that are built at Marietta 
and Louisville. On my passage to Pittsburgh, in the month of 
July ! 802, there were on the stocks, a ship of three masts *, 
of 250 tons, and a galliot of 90, which w^ere on the point 
of being finished. In the following spring, they were to go 
down to New-Orleans, freighted with the productions of the 
country, performing a passage of about 733 leagues, before 
they arrive at the ocean. From w'hat follo\vs, there is no doubt 
but that they might equally construct vessels at the distance of 
200 leagues above the month of the IVlissouri, of fifty from 
that of the liver Illinois, and even in the Mississippi, and at 200 
above tiie fall of tlicse rivers; that is to say, at GoO leagues 
fiom the sea; for their boil, in tlic space alluded to, is as deep as 
that of the Ofiio, at Pitl'ibiirgli, and it would be erroneous to 
• oppose tiiat the count lies ihtongli which these rivers pass, may 
not, ere long, be so peopled as to reiidei them cajiable of similar 
iindeitakings. 'I'he inpid population of the three new Western 
States, under ciicuinstance.s infinitely less favourable, strengthens 
this a''seition. These st.ites, which thirty years ago contained 
scarcely 3(K)0 inhabitants, now possess more than 40,000; and, 
among all the habitations, vvliicli on the road are seldom at a 
greater distance than four or five miles, it is very rare to meet 
with one, even among the most flourishing, where one might 
not confidently enquire of fiie proprietor, whence he had emi- 
gi;ated ; or, after the manner of the A mericans,— From uhaf 
putt of‘lhc Zi'oild Sid i/oii come'^ as if these vast and fertile 
legioiis ought to be consideied as the central point, and the 
common country of all the inhabitants of the globe. Now, 
if we reflect on these rapid and astonishing improvements, what 
expectations may not be formed, of the high degree of pro- 

* Since my return, I have been infomed that this ship, called the Fitts* 
bur^h, had arrived at Philadelphia. 
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^p'ritv to which thi* coiintiies may he rai'>LiI, anJ of the 

new pi ogress which tin coiniiu'ico, populal'on, and cnltiuo of 
these pails will m ike, b) ihe uiutiii*; ol Loai'iiiu to the AiiiCii- 
can teriiton 

The iivei iMonongalicla lises in \ ir<;inia, at the fo itol T^iui^e 
I fill, whi'di foims put >1 the clniii ot the AMe’.nu moiiiitaiiis; 
tiiinini; itniiKdiatcI\ to the west, it pisses into Ih Miisvlvania; and, 
h« lure It joins the Vlle^am, it recedes iii its coin » tlie rheis 
Cheat Jiid Yoiighioi'hein, which tome trom tin* soiith-soiitli- 
•Mst. The teiiitoij- watdcl I)) this i!\et is cstri nieU h itile; 
.'ml the setth in ii»s whitli base hem ioiiind on its b inks arc 
mail) coiiti'^uoiij At Moii;aii-'^ruwii it 1 i ^iiis to It ui\i"a- 
ble. This town, tonsotiii’ of si\f\ hoii t s, is sitin t <1 on the 
ii^htbink, at tin distaiire ot 107 nnh s li nn its m )iiih. Of 
all the little towns on tin Mon ):ii,.ihela, ti ule 11 lai shv,s most 
111 those ot Miw Gone\a and llcdstone. The liis*^ I ,is a glass¬ 
house, soh 1) loi the nianutactnieol bottles, which a.e csjxntcd 
fo the western eoniitries. Jn the second, wliuh < onlaiiis 500 
inhabitants, tlnie aie tloui-nnlls, a lojie-w.ilk, and a papii iiia- 
niifactoi). At this town, a nunibet of cnn<;iants, tioiii the I'ast- 
nn Sititis, iinbaiktoi those of the West, llci , also, they 
build lai“c boats, called Kmht k i h which au iisul in the 
Kcntuck) tiude. At Kh'ibfth Town, s.tnat d on the same 
ri\ti, tweiiU-threc niihs tioin l^.ttsbui^h, siindn cjits aie 
liki'.viTic ton tiueted, and fioin thitpl.ici, t.it v laiiiu lied I'lie 
'tlonoi/o/i/ula I’iUhuffd tiading Mi^cI ot t\vo bundled tons 
bin den. 

'rin' Mlenanv iisi s at the distanci ot fifteen or twei.tv mdc’s 
fiuin lake iai, and I's enialged in it> pio^iess b\ tin rieilcli 
Cietk, and othci litlh luiis still less eoiisidei ible. Tlif j\ilc- 
traii) l)ei»in. lobe nuieibh two llnndlc^^ nnl<*s tioin Pitlsbuigh. 

'i lie banks ot this ir. ii aie lei tile, and tile inh ihitanls, who hate 
tlhie loiiiicd setth uimts, as will as those on the 5luiioMgah( la, 
t spoil the pioJuce ol then i iiltnie by the' wa) ol t! c Ohio and 
the Mis iss.[)[)i. On till jiile ot this iimi,<'Ojii( sin.ill towns aie 
now buildini;, the most < oii'.ideiable ot which aic Meadsille, si¬ 
tu itcd at the (listanee ol two hinidieel and thntv-live miles fioni 
Pittsbuieh; rrinklin, at two liundied, auil* I'lcepoit, at only 
onelinndiid ^iithci ot tlicic at present conbinis inoie than 
forty Ol fit!) h nis< s 

Whatever ina/ be the state of the weatliei, tiro watcis of the 
Allegany aio deal and tr uispaicnt, those of the JMonongahcla, 
on the contiai), bttome tin bid after it liis lanud toi some (lays 
in that part ot the Allegany iiioiiiitaino whc'ic it (Liivcs its source. 

The maple-sugar tiee is vtiy coimnoii m all that part of Pcini- 
sylvamu which is waten d by the Mouoiigahi la and llic Allcg'any.- 

.MICIIAUX.] 1 
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This tree mostly delights in cold, wot, and mountainous conti^ 
tries, and its sap ahoumts in j>roportioii to the seventy of tlie 
winter. The sugar w liich is extracted from it, is of as dark a 
colour as that of elayod-sugar after the liist baking; it is sold in 
loaves of six, eight, and ten pounds, at the rate of fonrlt'en sols 
or seven pence per pound. The inhabitants nianufuctuie it only 
for their own consumption: most of them take Ua and coffee 
everyday, hiit they only use that sugar which is obtained by 
the first evapoiation of the sa[>; as, on account of the great e\- 
ptnee which would attend the process, no peison is employed in 
refiiiin:^ it. 


CHAP. \ II. 


Tiir, OHIO.—NAMGA'IION OF THAT RIVER. -MR. S. 

CRArr.— oii.jrA’r of his joliinky. — ink>u\ia’iio> 

RIISPLCriM; TIIC srAlL 01 \ LRMONT. 

THiIE Ohio, formed b) the jiiiirtion of the livers Mononga- 
hela and Aileganv, appears to he rather a continuance of the- 
former than of the lattci, wliuii only obliquely anivisat the 
rontlux. T<» Pittsburgh, the Ohio may be about two hniuiied 
fathom^ wid . 'J he couise of this immense and inagnilieeiit 
river, for about fivi" and twenty miles, i<s dnected to the iioilh- 
west; it then gradnaMy linns to the west-south-west; follows 
that coiii.se foi a .sjin " of five hinnhed miles, linns from tlitiue 
to tne sonih-west l(»i a himdied and ’■'ivtv inihs; ihi'ii to tin 
we.xt foi two lniudi(<I cind .sevenh-.si\; aid at hiiglh falls into 
the Alississipjn, in a south-east diiecilon, in the latitude of . 
4t/, one thousand oiii huiidied niihs fiom Pittsburgh, and at 
ncaily the same di^^:nJ|ce from New^ Oiltans. Tins liver 
ixtrimely toilnons; .so much so, that in dcoccndnig it, we 
ficquciitly appeal to he going in a direction opposite to that 
which was pioposed to he taken. Its width varies from fom 
hundred to two thousand yaid 1 . The islands which it meets in 
its course ail cxlumely numerous; in an e.xteiit of fiom lliice 
bundled and seventy-nve to tlnee hundied and ninety mills,! 
counted ntaily lilty. tSomc contuin only a few acres ; otheis aie 
more than a mile in leiiglh. Their banks aic not very high, 
and they must ton-.equenlly be subject to inundations. Tin '>e 
islands gre.ilH imjicde navigation dining the summer. Tiie 
sand whii h t!ie river cairie.s with it, foi ms, at the head of each 
of them, a considerable iund-lall; and, ni that S(a->on, the 
channel is so contracted from the want of water, that the ftw 
boats, even of niodeiate size, which then hazard a descent, fie- 
qneuily riui agiound, and are W'ith niucli difficulty'^ agaiu set 
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afloat; but at all times there is siiiEcient water for a canoe or 
a skitf. As these boats are very hght, when they touch the 
high gionnds, they can easily be laibcd or pushed Ibrwuid, till 
they roach a pait wheie theic is more water. It is only then 
iiispiiiig and autumn that the Ohio is iiaMgablc^ at least to 
i.imcstone, a disianee of fom hiinditd and twonts-tive miles 
tioni Pltt^burgh ; ior^ bey.nid that, it ib open at all times. Jn 
thobe two Ha^ons, the wateib aie so high, lh.it sessela of threu 
binidi'ed tons burdi n, condnetod by men well acijuuiiited with 
the liuo. ni.iy eo down iii perfect salety. The sjunig season 
coiii-iK n'*es m {''(‘biuaiy, and lasts tor tliice monllis ; that of 
tlie auliimn begins in (h tuber, and continues oniv till the 1st 
of Deromber. ^J’luse peiiods, Imwevei, aie hastened or re- 
taided, aecoiding us the summer happens to be moie or less 
lainv, oras the livers thaw soonei oi later. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens too, that ill the course ot the summer an abundance of i<ini 
t.dls i!i the Alh'itany mountains, wliuh suddenly swells the Ohio. 

descent may then be made with peilcct safety ; but no de- 
peiid.mee should be placed oti such cncuinstaiices. 

'^riu' banks of the Ohio aie high and tirm ; and its course is 
fiet* liom that ciowd ot ohstach s winch leudeis the luvigatiuii 
of the Mississippi diflirult, and often dangeious, without \erv 
able coiidut tors. On the Ohio, \essels may proceed w'ilbuut 
dangci duimg the night; but, on the Mississippi, piudeiicc re- 
cj'iires that they should slop eveiy nig’.il, at hast from the lUontU 
ot ilie Oiiio to Nalches, tor a space ot nearly seven huiuhed and 
lifty miles. 

'J’he rapidity of die curr»*nt of the Ohio is very great in spring, 
ami, in that season, rowing is not necessary; the excess of mo¬ 
tion which that pioccss would give the boats, w’ould lather im¬ 
pede. tha 1 taeiiiLite theii piogrcss, by iuining them cut of the 
< in I cut, oi by till owing them on u point of some island, wheie 
they might be entangled among rotten tiees, that are sometimes 
collected togctlier, half under water, and fiom which it is not easy 
to get disengaged. They should thereto) e be left lo the cm rent, 
winch is always strong enough to carry thcou w'lth gical celerity, 
and which is alwaps must rapid in the middle ot the channel. The 
cMiemc rapidity of the Ohio induces the builders lo give a pecu¬ 
liar form to the boats which aie eniplovcd 11 ils navigation; tiiis 
form is not c-ilculated to accelerate then p igiess, but to lender 
them subordinate to the swiiliicss ot the uurient. All the b jats 
which are used in the Iventueky and Mississippi trade, as well as 
those that convey the families from the Ivastein to the Western 
Stales, aie constiucted in the same manner. Their shape is that 
of a square, more or less lengthened, the sides of which aie luised 
about four feet and a half above the water: their length is from .. 
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fifteen to lift> let t, and thtir m idth, tc n, tw rh t, and fiftt f n fi f t, 
the tvvo €\tnmit]cs of wlmh aie not sloped hk« those of Loniinoii 
bot t> A litdt d< ck, made of slate, like those of houses, co\( is 
out end ot tlx boat Lnde r this deek thes pa s tl < n j'ht, and 
seek shelter nlien it i uns I was alone, on the ‘■ide oi the 
^lenong htl i, whe ii 1 fii^^t saw, it a distance, lise oi six ot the se 
boits, whth wen going down the nvei J eoiild not contei\c 
what such lai^c squire boxes could be, whuh seemed abin- 
doiieel to the cniniit, pie-'cnting ilteinitrlv then eiieK, their 
siele s, and e\rii then angles As thev adsaneod, 1 heaid i e on- 
lii eel none, wilhout eh‘'tm<,iushinjr mv thing, on ace omit ot t* e 
be I lit oi tic silks On aseendiii^ the' bulks ed the iivei,! 
pencneel iii these b > its seveiel timihes, hiiiiging with them 
then loises eows, iowls, dismounted cuts, ploughs, hiiiiess, 
be els, Jiisliu ne nt» ot liusbaiuh^ , iii slio t, all llm tuinituie leejui- 
sitc ioi hoii'^e-kce I nu i‘iuultuie., anel the nmiaut iiicnt oi a 
lirni. 'Jlese jueph h <1 thus ab Uidone el tlieinscKes the 
watci foi se\einl liundied miles, jneihahH witlout knowing 
whcie tl ty inii,ht slop, to exeitis^' the i indnsti}, and to enijeiy 
in peace the truit ot then labouis, undei erne ot the mildest go- 
vciniTie nts in the woikl 

I remiMied ten (’»}s it Pittsbinghj duiiiw whieh F liequentlv 
s w ]NJ Ic Chfx iiiei Dill) le, an old 1 rench < liicci, who, com¬ 
pelled the e eu!s oi th< Pevohitiou to e|U]t 1 laiiee, went to 
list at ^e o’o 1ml se)o,i ehangeel his usuleiice, uid siltledat 
Pittsbuigh, wIkk 1< eng iged in eoinacice Jle* possesses a 
\eis eoiieet ki ow co < ol tin we‘<t<i i eeiuntin , ind is peileetly 
aeejininted with the n i\]<ntion oi the Olno ind Mississippi, h i\- 
ing m irk stwr I \( \ nesto New Oiltans lo the small iiuinbe i 
ct his couiitiMnen who lesnt to these jiiils, he gnes, sMth all 
j»o sd k |olitene s, siieb ehiections is nia> iae ilit.le then i r, 
and pi i \i lit tl e i< e irlt nts whieh ini^ht hi 1 il tin in 

Dm 111 ^ mv t w it I’ltlsbuigh, I w is pntieuliih intimite with 
in\ tl tveihti., ( ompaiiion, All Samuel Ciatl, <n iiih ibitant ot the 
Stiti ed \ I imeiiit, whom I hid met, loi the fust tune, at 
(jircTi'-buigh \niong othei tliinirs 1 le initd liom him, th d, 
m th it St it* , auil those which an eonti^uons, ilic exprnees in- 
cuiieri bv tl e el| nin^ ot the Iniiel ire a'wavs deli ived b\ the 
pioduee ot the ped-ash, which iseihlmied lienn the ishes e)t tie 
tieesthit aie build, and th t then an people who will undei- 
take this cKai into e>i ginl bing up, on the sob e oiuhtion ot hav¬ 
ing tl e pot ish J his kind ot ii) in iLe iiiciit, indeed, is not pie- 
\ dent 111 the rest ot Aoith Anitiua, lor, in all the Stales te) 
the castw iid ot New Noik, and in those ot the west, the tiees 
an burnt it m entin loss yet it is tine, that the inhabitants of 
J^ew 1 nginid, popeiK so called, which ceimpieheiids all th^. 
Spates to the t i iward ot New Nmk, »*it known to be, ot all the 
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the most cnteipiising. llic most indii<>t>ioiis, and 
al)o\« dll, those Mho ne b( st dcqinmtLti with liointstii tcoiiunn. 

Mi Ci lit now iiiloinud iiit, that iht niotnt ot his jouimy 
Mastoascdt HI lioni actud ohsii\atioii, vhctlici all tint had 
been 11 polled ot the sihibiitv aud t\i.i loidiiiin tiitilit> ot the 
banks ot the ii\oi \ i/uus m is coiint, aud, iii that ease, to 
obtiin loi hiinsiir and some tiinids seMiil thous iidaeiesof 
I ind. Hid to come then indsittle withsoiiu t itnilies of mo¬ 
del iti (onipeti IK (, 111 Ills IK i_lil>oHi lioo I Jlis intention of cmi- 
» i itinj* t > i eoimln so (list iit, m is loiindid, in oiii ii spiel, on 
the li ii^tli ot lilt wiHtii , wlneh in tin it <»1 \tiniont, aie 
1 «\iH i in C 111 id I, tnd u pit ss tlu tMiliti ot tl t inlnbitiiits 
i )i 111 >1 ( th 111 I th id ot the M 11 i d in in >thi i, on at count ot 
the 1 dl \ I'ne ot d ( piodin ot tin (onllti^ On the (ontian,iii 
lh( distiK tj whu h 111 M i(iedl)\llu iJ\ei 'i i/oas'*, ihi tiiiipi- 
j duie ot tlu el in ili, i id tin t it I t\ ot tl i soil, ))r imit the < ul- 
li\ itieiii eit < otton, indi_o, aid t bneo tie jiiodim eil Mliieh 
Is iuidi mole liHiitiM thin 1 l ot tin n nthi im p nt oi the 
1 nted '•iites. Hid ed wlneh till s il< v, eiiliin Ii\ ilsexpoiti- 
lion to New (>ileHis, whidiei ^uu inn j,o in 1 letinn by tlu 
rnei in h ss ti in 1 1 jitni.ht 

ClI \l> \ III 

j) 1 M 11 i r 11 oM 1 11 I si I 1 e, I 1 11 K1 M I < Ky , lot u- 
^l^ J \ l\M) \S 1 M \SWllllII\l —s 1 \ 1 1 oi \e li¬ 
eu I 1 I I I ON 1 II \ I Kei \I) —w 1 s 1 11 jji 1 j y 1 e>w N i v 
\ 1 l ( I M \ -W III I I IN t . 

JMU ( lift null el to "o lo^ flu i slii i ]vMitiHly,bv 

till Ohio, ]) e te 11111^ th it w i\, lliuu h Ionise i hy i InindM d and 
iiily mills, ill in by 1 Hid, wliuli i*s moit e'|iHi\i lint n 
t til it se tooi , liH witei swill ittheOwi I, to ^ iiii lime, iiid 
to ivoiel i eoHsieleial It winehi»<l tin ii\ei, < ii fjiiitl ii^ Ibtfs- 
bin^li, we w< le aeiMsed to enilnil it W hi e In i Jitlii toAii si¬ 
tu ilid on the Ohio, i i^hty milt s lowei, follo\Mi)^ ihi < oiiise ot 
the mil, but a much less elisiuice In liiid On the 1 Itli of 
July, it m^ht yye se t out on toot, «nd (lo sed the iMoiionj, ihel i, 
it fohiisliij , siliiilcd oi» tlu op]>ositu ink, it tin bottom of 
(idlh^l, i yeiy hij,h hill, yyhieh, on tins siue, eMeiieN doii^ 
the iivei t eonsidt’ ible y\ n 

Mill tiivilliiij^ ie il out i mile melThilt, close iIon_, the* 
bulks ot till Ohio, y\e iiitmil i wool, in In tin d to nst iii hi 
»\ tei tbli JHH, OH Ohaitei Cieek, yylitn then w is < n'y one bed 
.Ilolleil toi li nelleis, ^^heH stvtjd jieisoiis nut logethei, 

IIk 1 vn 1/ IIS t ills Hit) til Nil jj Iji \» II ill tliiife cond 
iiii thii } tliati ae it )t i ith i a tuile 
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iho-i wlio aiJixr last, Ik on ll f floor. \M.ipprd in t’ ni covcritt. 
^.hidi th(j a’v\ i,s< ui\ \\ ih tl»* i, wInn tlit\ nmluti' e a join- 
nc\ into the nip i-* ol I nitid Stiti^ 

' On the folIoM M *’ IV \M ti ivt Ihd * 2 ^ run s, and sto, >od at the 
houst of oia I'lit .M)n (>.» tl i' loid, thi dutfl n" ait two oi 
tince miles vii iiitiKnit eh otliei , ind tin \ uit luit inoit nu- 
ineions, tl n ni tin lutmoi of l^n toiinli^,- a tiMunisuiKC 
whicli IS nl o ( hsti V .hie on all th^ loads whu li t w ss tl i se i» ^ ons. 
'Hn nih 1 I !• is of til s I lit of 1 *« mn\H nnaait t\tuiiitlv itnulai 
in ll t n 1 I 1 I , 1 1 \ti V 11 'i_ us , wt s w in on t jd n » s insu- 
latid (In.K 1 t s I fit \ oi\, III 1 , in (tin IS, | ulpit^ foi pi( athin* 
plated niK u J o 'vS I’ltliis n Ii is a pittt^ eoi'sidi i.ibh 
fun .nd I < o( ({ r o n mill (i< tti d (ui a sni ill I ivi I he s«i. os 
?] floiii I) xv I i\ (f.\ Ills liivtis i.d (H ks .It of i.ncot- 
V III I nice ' > I'lis I a I t \ iL,>ni i, s( l* it tl i \ i e ohliai d to have 
!t(i).i .) ' ii'''j 111 1 ’' loisis hilt the lioui tlmsohlnn d 

» tf n m 1 in tin t ( u ti\, i-. it t* ls not he u t oi t *nti in . i i- 
<h tf to. II i No oiu 1 > th nulit of hinl lin wino ‘iiills , 
n itwitli I II t'n'i 111, OI tin ( ips oi stniit lulls, t ilt i hi\ 
tie 11 alii < » I ‘■j n , vv’ h would he coiutnunl ioi that 

pMip ) ( 

On tl t 1 d ' ’ \ t V d It 1 I f lin t\‘i nu K 1 1- 

ti»tu d, ' ' ( * Ih d ll t w I int* ns* o.n v dk 

w su.al ll M I H V th ' ‘ i ' f t 1 (tnntiv, whuh 

istoMi I V'ill iti m’i' ( ll »tin I iiidwlo*-* Miiii- 

niits < 1*1 I (I ' i 'V < 1 lwi u V ll ( in 1 utis 

»s]\ nil! j 11 I li (I o 1 * II I I * ‘ til Inn <1 <i ii i i - 

t oi , V 1 j i > Ih iis\ i\ Ii 111 in \ iij^inia, nid wlin 'i i- 
tl i^tt I i! ' 1 (I ♦ I 1' I t ' I tns hnt is 1 ( mud h\ I i i 
1ms wl.r’ I i\i I (111 I I’l I I n ll tijiiinicns, fioin dlo ii» 
fiit'iih* ‘'i *^1 \ »hi i^.i! In' w« Kith ^^lnllIIV, wi 

] SI o \\ i ' * lin 1 1 J )\ 1 1 I '! platt tonsi tiiii, >1 'to 

1 ( u I s, . th hf i hiM f'wil 1 _s an iiimn lo’s ill its\i( 1- 

liit' 1 <1 d I M t ‘ , th n h n IJI • is ftitile Its piod'Ut 

J*- \ on i m 1 ll fio n I (o _ '! ust. Is of tt in | ii .n ic. win 
it is J ( 1 f f N V h »i» d , tl .iffoit'iiti. ( nl\ lioin 1 „ lO I >, wl t n 
lilt opt 1 . tit ll! Is I ol It 1 1 ft iiiplt t* '\ pi ifoinn d ti it is, wl tn 
fin If .lit St V id ij nnj s f f in < s m i iinina , f n. win n a spt 1 1 t 

J.101I1 <1 is < he It to In eh t d, tl < v I i;,'n with klliii; ihi tu ^s.t 

flic th* 'lit ot two fi 1 1 iitiin ll I t ih,.ind ilt iw nils j,i. tin ills 

Hinovt 1 ' * '\s. If Is woid ot Kiinik thilllt inlihhitnits 

‘neeilv (It plop"! ii , til it tin ^ t < lu* mantnt n d that tli\ 
ptvti uiii I tin 1.11 d to In idiot I lie lent oJ tl t e lainl‘« is .t- 
piilattd h\ tlitii qualitv Tin b(it,intht piojioition of tweiitv oi 
iwcnts-lisc atitselt.ntdni a lo* of two oi tin* t hunthtd, aie not 
woith molt than fioin thiee to four doll.ir*! p< i aeie tne taxt** to 
winch t! es are •'ubjct*, art from one to twosou* an atri ilaueis 
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f>o,,,,y craue, i iboiu is \m i! ir, .lud bears ju' )>»<>]) 'itiOM t» tlie 
l>»u e ot tin'piodiKlioii') li*»)' Ml I )Ilo\\s,ihat ill i' tu\ MuIiiI'mijI 
li'oiUlieiiJ'^ul abouHittv imlt s horn the n.. i-^hi .i, i\u\ |)ii) 
piie'oi (II •> oiiU a littl inoie than Iv t in < uilisaw* w.tii Lis 
tii.i ()i with ll.e uiututl aiit of som' ii ^hhou . J Ins appli s 

|» II 111 till! I to the U isteiu C juiitue?, wh»'*e eiih iiuLviJ'iil i i.i 
( I lU I lo UK* lull), and is sUaiuiali.d to labour bv the im ).npi- 
iiibh liMti'ilv ot the sitil. 

\ mil* iiid a ha't Iiomi 'roar, tlit* loiil pTsis 

l'i» )ii_,h i Oil* »\v \ i!lf*', to'ii in.Us iiiKiij li. tl* ‘oli\ I.iiiks ot 
wli.tb IK in out j)l ii'< ' t’.*e a.i 1 M 'n <n 'imiIv { < t <ii Ik i^iit, 
aii'l di t hoii/onul sM It i o* s i- > i,lion ti\« 1 ) ivhvtnt 
I'luLir^. I’m-) in'Mn i! is vtM\ k . iiiuai ll i^ pi t ol I\ii»i- 
s\! 11.i an 1 Nn^.iiii but, i-. tistoaiUi\ .s onb <i <oatiniitd 
toi t, »p 1 ts |. M) J ilion IS dim, {. jii'ul 11.ij^ its iin n ’* <* i st* nl, 

thi ic* ni.iits .ii .1 t w )ikt 1 . I III \ 1 >'^hl hi ^p( IK I with a b ui- 

t.i:e^ ji tin V wiK >.t nil d in tin I i* iia Snus, ub u* -ea- 
(oi), iripoit d tiDP' !pi >i I 111, IS bill lit ni ttii toniii, on 

ai ( iiiit ol lb I \tii MU ill I 111 s oi wo >•! 

J'tii to I s vvi lUi .;ipw Ml M' \ b t >’etluM * 

till ii (In II' l< ’ n \i i\ ii I *11 ’ 1 . \ 1 c r> tiian 

i.i tilt 11 n It 1 I 1 ) .d h t! • to I Ml he itioMs oi ,ia 

ui I oiniiioiiK Intih soil ait i i)'-..i\ il i .n . . ...os n ilhts whtie, 

i'. .11 lilt pii s lit, tb p I 111 ! h.iae |[|ii PM ‘ 1 tie* ks wi.u h tall in- 

t ) die (^ri.o . mkI t’> ' k ! oi p n i ti p m i d iiiin h ol tin nuiiic 
ot the tht. b ndtn lo on ». at i n, \.i.liI pu •. els luaib the 
sain p oiiiiciio’ s 

W ht. I.M^, wl' 1*11 MOP • I I ihi 1 dtv I ip'.s of the Ohio, 
li 1 -. omK Ik til 1. 11 1 .11 uo'it ?'\ '\i %t MS. \t pi e-.i Mt tin 1 C aie 
t ) npiP 11 ) bi < I • .1 '\1\- .s h ipts I Miit with shiM«lt>s 5 wliitli, 
is nail lilt 1J-.1P lowp m *’11 I luUll hlat.", aio si p.n.iti d oiii* 
lioin Miolliii * 1' It s il I i st\..ial tulio'iis 9 'his little town 
Is (oiiliMid b\ .1 h-n: 1' > I . tioMi one hpMihtil and (i,!it> to two 
himilnd i ithoMP Ml ht' 111 , .Mid tin hne of wliiih n oiil} aboal 
two huntliid f.ithoMis dnt ml iio'ii tl.i i'mi. Im this MiUueiiini; 
sp.uc the bouses aic titf tetl ; thc\ lo'm oirvo le . r t*, m the 
centre ol winch passts ll e load, ih it follows the nnii m of ihnutr 
upwauis oftwolumdicd inih s It tont.nnsdioin twtlie to fiiretr* 
shops, Will siipplii d . whilhti the inhabitants, \.lio .ne si tth d for 
tweiitvunU loimd,! soil to pin < hast pioMs'oi s. his nnalifow w 
also p.ntK.pues in 'ho txpoit tiadt,. miu il mi bv riltsbiii^b with 
the Wtsteiii i'oiiM^iies. Mail} ineichaius ot }-*l.il 1*1 Ijiliia pie- 
fer sendiMi* then toiiimodities luthi r, tli<)iia,h the d-taiice is 
gicatci bv iipwaidb of a d.iv’s jouiiiev, than to the ioiiiui phee : 
but this Iritl.M J 'iiconvcni' lu e is ainplv < oinjn iis iti il b, the bene¬ 
fit derived fiom avoiding the long cm uit whiih the Ohio takes 
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tei It leaves Pittbbur^li; where the very luimciou'* shallows and 
blowiK ss ot the Liurtiit (hirin’’ suinmci, unpi du navi’j; ition 

We lesuled at Wheelin’’ in the house of Ciptnu Uevmei, who 
keeps d tavein, knownh> the si^n of the Wa2;"e>u, and who likes 
boariU'isdt tin riteoi two dollars a week. This piite is to him 
Ji very good o u , p.o\isioiis being i heap m the coiiutiy : a do/eii 
tovvlb cost only d dollai , and the (|innlal ot floui sold at that 
tune foi no inoie than one dollar anel a half. 


CHAP. IX. 


Di p vm ri’i I itovr wiin i i n(. ion vi \i ii ri \ —pros pi ( i 

ov 1111 H \ N us oi 1 n 1 OHIO.- \ \ 11 i i oi i ii i i mus i s 

-i \ 1 11 AOi’JJIN bJiSL Ol SOMI TUI IS. 

() N the 18 th of Jill}, in the moining, vve piiiduiscil i piio^ 
gue Ol eanoe, ahonl twintv-f mi feet Iona, (ightceii iiii lus widi, 
and as iiianv mtliplh- *^1111 se canons an al\v ivs in idt of tin 
Singh tiuiik ol itiei. Tin pan a’ld tu'ip-trei au t inplovrd loi 
this puipose pn i( 1 iblv to a’)' olhei, thin wood being Inahtcr. 
'llicsi cuiois an to ) mi low to woik lasiK iMi an on, and iie 
moved foiw ml bv in ni" ol a puldlt, oi aith a poll, in shillow 
watei. IVuia so neli ms ( bliatil, in outei to shoiten oui join- 
1H\, to li ive the sliulv bnili|^ol the iivt i, and go iiit > the inid- 
dle, Ol to jii^Niiou e>»u I'omt to anothei , ni const puiui of 
b'mg c sposeil I > tin iiuoine in me I't ihuining snn, wi loviiid 
oiii can u, t H t ( (,n uei o* Is h n ;th, with a p. vi ot < mv m. 
stu ti lied on two h x'ps Ini ssthiiilhiei qiiaiti i-i ol an h mi, 
all OUI aiiaiigei uiits v\i it iiin i lo. eonliiuiiiio oui vo\ igi \\e‘ 
weic, howevti, t(m)|n *1 d to elifti oin iKpiitnii till tin iflei- 
nooii, that vve iiiighl att if! *o oiii supjdv of bu 11, whnh ti - 
\clkis aie Inblt to want im tills louti , hei uist tin iiih ilnt nits, 
who icsidi at a distaiiec lioin e ich otlui on th bink ot the 
liver, die tliunsilvts olt n se mtil) suppln d with piovis o'l). ft 
IS theicfoii piopti to take pit i autioii pit\inus to di p iitniand 
to renew fail’s stock m tliehttlc towns tint occur on tin w 13 

W e left W he. hug at si\ o’clock m the cv c niiig V\ e inado tvv e Iv c 
milts that (Veiling,. Kii stoppi d loi the ni'ght on tin ii’dit bank of 
the Ohio, vvhith foitns the hound av ol tin govt iimient, deiiomi.. 
nated the teinloiv Noith West of the Ohio, and vvhieli is at 
piesent aduiitUd into the Lnion, uiidei the name of the Stiteof 
the Ohio. Mtliough vve had aihainid only twelve milts, we 
wvre iitveitluli la fatigued, Ic^b lioin paddling continually, than 
from leinamiiig constaiitl} m a sitting postuie, with extended legs. 
Out canoe, the bottom of which was verv iiaiiovv, eonipelled ns 
to keep that position the slightest motion would liavc exposed 
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ns to upset. At the cxpirtition of a few days, however, custom 
caused these incunveiiieiicies to disappear, and we proceedetJ on 
our journey witlj eouiparativc ease and comfort. 

V\e were three da\s and a half on our wav to Marietta, which 
IS lot} miles distant froni liecliu". Our second day’s progress 
w^as 30 miles; the third, 40; and on the morning of the fourth 
ilay, we reached that s»nalJ town which is situated at the mouth 
of the Great Muskingum. On tlie lirst day, being entirely oc¬ 
cupied with tliis mode of travelling, which to us was altogether 
novel, and did not appear to me a very safe one, 1 did not carry 
in} observations to any extent; but, ou the succeeding day, being 
more accustomed to such a method of navigation, I noticed with 
greater trancpiillity, from our canoe, the prospect afforded by the 
banks of that noble river. 

On leaving Pittsburgh, the Ohio flows between two ridges or 
lofty hills, ijearlv of the same height, which we thought to be 
troin 1 jO to 200 fathoms : occasionally their summits appeared to 
be irregular; ou the eonlrarv, at other times, they seemed to he 
perfectly level. ’I'hese ridges coutinue, uuiulcrrupledly, tor the 
space of a few miles, when there is u small interval observable, 
that sometimes aflords a passage to the rivers which fall into the 
Ohio; but, most commonly, another hill, of equal height, arises 
at a small distance from the spot where the preceding eminence 
has terminated. These ridges also extend through a space of 
about three hundred miles; and, from our canoe vve could ob¬ 
serve them with various degrees of distinctness, in proportion 
as ihcv were more or less u-mote from the banks of the river. 
I'licir ilirectiuii is parallel to the ehain of the Allegany Moun¬ 
tains; and, uotwilhstaiiding' they aie sometimes distant from tliese 
from So to 100 miles, and from that to the extent of one or two 
hundred, yet they cannot hut be consider d as a coutiuuatioii of 
these mountains. The whole of tliat part of N'irgiuia which is 
situated on the left bank of the Oliio, is extremely mountainous, 
covered w ith forests, and thinly peopled; such at least is the 
account given me bv the inhabitants of the banks of the Ohio, 
who go every winter to liinit wild bears in iht'-e desert regions. 
The name of liiver^s- Uotfoms, and also of Flat-Bottoms, is 
given to the flat spots of land covered with }vood, which are 
comprised between the foot of the hills just mentioned, and the 
banks of the uver; and which are sometimes from five to six 
miles in breadth. Most of the large and small rivers that fall into 
the Ohio have similar Hirer's-Bottoms; which, as well as those 
here spoken of, are easy to cultivate, but by no means equal in 
point of fertility to the banks of the Ohio. The soil is a genuine 
vegetable mould, formed by the thick bed of leaves with which 
the land isaniiuully loaded, and which is speedily converted into .. 

MlCllAUX.] p 
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eaith by the moisture prrvailin£» in tl.cse thirk forests. But 
what adds still ino)i‘to the depth of these sucre.s*'ive strata of 
vegetable sod, is the vast tiunks ol it os, that ha\e fallen b\ age, 
viilh vshich the piouiid is ii\eiv \\h. le strewed,, and which aie la- 
pidlv dtciniiig. i’oi upwards of a thousand leagues ol the coun- 
trie-* thiongli whnh 1 liave pI'-sod at difftlent times in North 
Anieiua, i do not iirolitct to ha\e sicTi one, whitli could be 
conip-’’'d to tins loi th( V( getative \'ow( r ol the loiests. The 
tinest g ol Kfiiliu k^, and ol ihut pait oi '1 enm ssce, that lie 

bt^O(/l *• e n.'ll, ms (if (.'umht iland, altoid tcpiallv ahumhait 
f{iiasilniis; hn'tlietiies time do lu t attain so eoiisideitiblc a 
th (kiit'-i an i hiig’nt as ' n ih' laiihs ul the Ohio. Thiit\-si.v 
mill s b< foie we i( a' htd iM.iSittt.i, we ‘topjv d at tl.e house of an 
inh..iMtanr * ^ l!i' i ■ O ; who sheotd • a jtiane tite, the 
P!(i!''UU^ on ith n! Vi 1‘ii.ii or wl ’ was, to Use hti'Jit of 
two hit, tinnilicl in a xioedcHul nr.ni < i : wt mcisuied it lour 
leet al}o\e the 'iiraie ol lh< tanli, ami lound it loitv sevi n feet 
in (irennih leiK e. Jl !i[}»». ii d to piest i\e ll.e same dimension 
to the hd'lit ol f.luen oi twtni} Icit; when it divided itself 
into s{\tiil biaiuhts ol a jrsopmt’.oijahle si/e. Nothing ex- 
tonaiiv :.n>iount(d tins tue t(i lu hollow , 1 asaituiiud thi' cir- 
riiiioUMui as l.ii a> it was possii*le, Ij\ t iknig it in stvcial plaets 
Wilhaloa. 0..i luvl mloien du^. ihal, ii wi would pass the 
da} VM'I* linn, 1 » would si i w ns h»t . ol i»,ii il s^e in ojlnr parts 
ol llu wo, 'I, , i . » >',,1 ( i i\ t> Ol i|i> I ij>ii'j, fioi I iht iivei. 

'j’hi'. f n 1 1 ( oil.'t ' ojtiv i.iii 111 i(h l*\m>l:th,i,whent!a- 
V( Ihi g m til, < ini', t' t i'H' ini'i-l'i aid {loii-f'te art 
tin inii> t*,a ‘ ’ll .voii'i \i,i( i\ .1 Il ..lu ill ' ‘ (lal a di.nmh i. 

“ 1 .III (Il » II es,” ■■ )i l'■,“elo\( ihi 11'(I • Li. J ii'e‘111, 111 a 
small kiiam! <.r li ()Iii,», lln i is a ji'mi-tui, tl /‘/|/ri,/i/s 
()(()(!(tilah^, tl , ( (eiilotiin of wlmii, at llu le i’!’« of hvi 
hit fim'i. tl t t. ' V. lu :i lit si* i.i is in,i‘ 1 i'‘ii a m, is i a i\ hit 
iinn in< in > 1 , w !i i !i m d < s uSon’ tlei i, < n i, < S m (. ,‘iin tc i. i w i nt s 
}i:nsl)'(ii' It “iditi, (htti I a |i. I ,’on hiul iiu asMi d tills 
ultntital i’ti, anti loeat! it ii, .n!\ ti lie winu dii.e esions. i 
1 avi a! o iii <■ >ni'' 1 1 |h tit m bt i *im I', 1 iit 1 ohs( >vi d diem 
to [)« t/iilv li,n'i !dt,tntt ‘IxImii Jttt in t iit nml, u .n t'i'his 

tilt gio,\s 10 1 uo,t s,o ,i lonv, 

“ I • e 1 tl «t tiv e ai soi li \iiit lit a, le 'f to the ]•! au’, e the 
tnbp tue, / n,o L.,ti nt Ui'<, dti.imima'tti l^opffn l)> the 

Amt 1 n nis f f i't Wi'tin k’l n'U ts. It is smiii linn s Idtetn, 
Sixtiin, end t>,n i* i ,in <,(t ui tiiaintld. ivmtiukv is the 
i.ative < ( imli V of da inlip'ioi , l(twiin luaitUtowii aiui l.iin- 
siaii:., we s.io i uw s,u i-, m tin vo t's, whit h tt/itsM t i tl’.it 
Ute ahau*. "j In s ,jl js .o ;ill, non, .ind nuns*,, hut laviiunu-' 
d,h(l." 
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Tlie tree'-, iisuallv found in tlu* forests on the hanks of the Ohio, 
Bie tl«o |>1 lO.'-tiee, I^htarius ocridcntdlh ; the luhp-treo ; the 
hc*t'c!i-t:ei , the tJa^Nd/ni acii/?iinafft; the Ceiliit orci(fciifa/n; 
the j'/enda; llu' • u2;ar-niaple ; the red-uiaple ; the Popnhts wi- 
; and se\»*i;d spec ie** of nalnut-tic-es. 'J’he most ooniinoii 
shinbs arc, the Antmua tiiloba ; the Euonimus iatijolins; and 
the Lamas benzoin. 


CHAP. 


MARIETTA.—SKI P-BUIl.D I N G.— urpARTURE TOU CAT.LI- 

POLI.-MLHING WITH A KIINFLCKY «OAT_POINT 

PLEASAN r.— rilE GREAT KENHAWAY. 

•IVXaRILITTA, the chief of the settlements of the New- 
Contiiieiit, in the Stale of the Ohio, i> situated ou the left bank 
of the Great Miiskinj^uin, at il. conflux ^^ith the Ohio. This 
town, nhich liftcen }eais since was not in exisieiu’e, is aheady 
composed of two hundied hous ‘s, some of wliich are built of 
bricks, but most of tliciu aie constructed only w’ith planks ; 
almost all of them front the Ohio. The hills, wliich lire that 
river from J’lttslnn'^h, appear at IVIaiietta at some distance 
from its banks, and leave a pietty coiisideiable tract of level 
ground, w'hich will faeihtate in even respect the enlargement 
of that town on a regular plan, and will enable its inhabitants 
to make the most benetieial and agiteable aiiangeineiils; while 
it will not ha\e the incoineiucuee of Pittsbuigh, which is con¬ 
tracted bj the loftv hills licit suiieund it. 

'J'he inhabitants of Alaiietia liisi formed the idea of ex¬ 
po) ling dii ectl} to the Antilles the produce of the coimliv, in 
a vessel bnilt m their town, wbleli llicysentto Jamaica. The 
success vihicli attended this lirst cxjieiinient, <*\< it'd sydi a 
spirit of eiUerpiise among the inhabitants of this pail ot the 
Western Countries, that new ships wcie launched at Pittsbuigh 
and JiOuisville, and dispatched directly ior the islands, or for 
New Yoikand Philadelphia. The docks of Ma'ietta are situ¬ 
ated ill the vicinity of the town, on the Great Atuskuiirum. At 
the time I passed them, there were three bries building, one of 
which was '’‘iO tons bin then. The work was supei intended by 
niaster-biiildt is who had come fiurn Poston. 

The river Muskingum has its source near I/ake Eiie: it is 
nav igable only lor SioO miles from its disemboguing itself into 
the Oliio, where it is sixty fathoms in width. The country through 
which it flows, and especially its banks, are feitile. Houses 
ajipear for ^200 miles above Marietta. 

At a siiiull distance fiom this ^own, we saw the iciuains of. 

G 4 
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some ancient earthen works^ supposed formerly to have been 
thrown up by, the Indians as fortifications. I^hen they were 
found, they were coyered with trees,of the same nature as those 
of the neighbouring forests, some of which were* even more than 
three feet in diameter. These trees have been felled, and the 
soil is at present almost entirely cultivated with maize. 

Major-general S. Hart, whose son 1 knew at Marietta, has 
given in the Columbia Magazine, for 1787, vol. page 
a plan and very minute description of these ancient Indian 
works, a translation of which is inserted in the Travels in 
Upper Pensylvania. That officer, who was of distinguished 
merit, fell in the celebrated battle which General Sinclair lost, 
in 1791, near Lake Eric, against the united Natives. During 
my residence at Marittta, General Sinclair was governor of 
tlie State of the Ohio, which office he has held since the ad¬ 
mission of that State to the Union. His excellency, wbo had 
come from Pittsburgh, and was going to Chillicoth, alighted 
at the tavern where I lodged. As he travelled in an old ca¬ 
briolet, and without any attendant, he did not at first strike my 
attention. In the United States, the men xvho are called by 
the desire of their fellow citizens to discharge important func¬ 
tions, do not change their customs ; thev continue to reside in 
their own mansions, and to live in the same manner as private 
individuals, without exliibitii^ more ostentation, or incurring any 
additional expense. The emoluments attached to this office, 
vary in every State : South Carolina, one of the jichest in the 
^ Union, gives its Governor 4,280 dollars; while the Governor 
of Kentucky receives only 12 or 1500 . The inhabitants of 
the State of the Ohio diifer in their opinion concerning the 
political conduct of General Sinclair. With regard to talents, 
he has the reputation of being a better lawyer than a soldier. 

On the evening of my departure, £ met at Marietta a French¬ 
man who is settled on the banks of the Great Muskingum, 18 
miles above that tow'ii. I much regretted that I could not ac¬ 
cept the invitation he gave luc of paying him a visit at his own 
house ; as it would have ikiabled me to extend my observations 
on this pai t of the western district. 

On the 21st of July we left Marietta for Gallipoli, which 
is one hundred miles distant; wliither we arrived after four 
days’ navigation. The inhabitants of the country, by letting 
themselves drift during the night, complete this passage 
in three days, and even in two and a half. From the calcu¬ 
lation we made, the mere motion of the stream w'as a mile 
and a half in an hour: in those places where the water is very 
deep,, it is scarcely perceptible; but as one approaches the 
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islaiids> which, as 1 have already mentioned, arc Very nuinerons, 
the bed of the river becomes more shallow, so that there is 
often not a foot of ater out of the cliannel. When we ad¬ 
vance towards these shallows, the rapidity of the currtiit be¬ 
comes extreme, the cuiioe is carried along with the velocity of 
an arrow, and it is only in proportion as we recede from ^he 
islands that the bed increases in depth, and the current is less 
rapid. 

On the day of our departure, we joined, towards evening, a 
Kentucky boat, bound for Ciiiciiinatti. This boat was 40 feet 
ill length by lo in breadth, and was laden with bar-iron and 
brass kettles. There was also on bonid a family of emigrants, 
consisting of the father, mother, and seven children, who carried 
with them all their furniture and iinplenicnts of agriculture. 
The conductors, three in luimbur, permitted us without difli- 
ciilty, to lash our canoe to their boat, and to pass the night with 
them, lly this expedient we proposed to expedite our journc)', 
by not stopping dining the night, as we had hitherto done 
every evening; and we hoped to spend the-night in a more 
tranquil niailiH r than the preceding, during which we had been 
cruelly tormented with iloas, with which most of the houses 
were filled, wliiic wc had lodged since the moment of our 
euibarking. But our hope was frustrated; fur, so far were 
we from being more fortunate, that we were moie than ever 
iiicominoded by them. In the course of my voyage, 1 have 
experienced this unpleasant circumstance only on the banks of 
the Ohio. 

We w«'ie preparing to part about tw'o o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, when the boat ran aground. In this situation wc couht 
not desert our hosts, who had entei tained us W'ith tlicir best, and 
who had even made us partake, with much cordiality, of u wild 
turkey, which they had killed in the evening on the banks of the 
river. We went into the water with our conductors; and, by 
means of some large poles, w Inch served us as levers, wc at length 
succeeded in setting the boat afloat, after two hours laborious 
efforts. 

During this night, we passed the mouth of the Little Keii- 
haway, which, after watering this part of Virginia, falls into the 
Ohio, on its left bank. The shores of the Little Kenhaway 
are inhabited only from 15 to 18 miles from its mouth; tlic 
remainder of the country is so mountainous, that settlements 
will not for a long time be formed there. Five miles before 
we reached the mouth of this small river, and on the right bank 
of the Ohio, is situated Belle-pr6, where there arc at present 
' reckoned only twelve houses: but the settlements established 
in its vicinity are rapidly increasing. This information wp 
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given us in a house^ where we hajted after we had left the con¬ 
ductors of the Kentiicky-b'oat above-mentioned. 

On the 23d of July^ at 10 o’clock in the morning, We disco¬ 
vered Point Pleasant; which is situated a little above the 
mouth of the Great Kenhaway, at the extremity of a point 
formed by the left bank of that river, which projects nearly in 
a straight line into the middle of the Ohio. This spot is the 
more agreeable, as, four miles before we arrive there, the Ohio, 
which is about 400 fathoms broad, retains that breadth through¬ 
out its course, and runs in a perfectly straight direction. Its 
sloping banks, which rise from twenty-five to forty feet in 
height, are covered, as in the remainder of its course, with 
willows, fifteen or eighteen feet high ; and the pendant branches 
and foliage of which, being of a fine green colour, form an 
agreeable contrast with that of the sugar and red-maples, and 
of the oaks which stand immediately above. These, in their 
turn, are overtopped by the plane-trees, tulip-trees, beeches, and 
the magnolia, of still more elevated growth, whose large and 
thick branches, in consequence of their greater expansion, spread 
over the banks, entirely covering the trees beneath them, and 
also extending much farther over the river. This arrangement 
of nature, which prevails on each bank, presents on every side 
a regular arch; the image of which, being reflected by the ciystal 
waters, greatly adorns this magnificent prospect. 

The Ohio, at Marietta, presents a landscape nearly similar; 
j-»perhaps even more picturesque, from the appearance of the 
Wises of that small town, which may be seen at the distance 
of five or six miles; and which, as you ascend, seems to stand 
in the middle of the river. 

The Great Kenaway, which is better known in this country 

the present name, than, under that of New River, given to 
it in some maps, takes its rise at the foot of the Yellow Moun¬ 
tain in Tennessee; but the body of its waters is supplied from 
part of the Allegany mountains. The falls and rapids, which 
occur very frequently in this river, through a course of more 
than four hundred miles, wif^ for a long time impede the export¬ 
ation, by means of the Ohio and Mississippi, of the commodi¬ 
ties of that part of ^Vii^nia which it waters. Its banks are in¬ 
habited, but not>to so great an extent as those of the Ohio. 
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CHAP. XI. 


GALLIPOLI.—STATE OF THE FRENGH COLONY OF SCIOTO* 

—ALEXANDRIA, AT HIE MOUllI OP THE GREAT SCIOTO. 

—ARRIVAL AT LIMESTONE, IN KENTUCKY. 

Four miles below Point Pleasant, on the right bank of iha 
Ohio, is situated Gallipoli; a .spot, at which have assembled 
nearly one fouith of the French, who in 1789 and 1790 left 
their country to form a colony on the Scioto; but they were 
not able to take {^ossessijii of tlie lands which they had so dearly 
purchased, till they had remained liitecn niunlhs at Alexandria, 
in Virginia, during the w'ar that then prevailed with the Natives. 
They had even iiuuily been deprived of tli.s teriitory from the 
disputes which arose between the Company of the Scioto and 
that of the Ohio, of whom the foiincr had in the fust instance 
bought the land; but scarcely had they arrived on the soil 
whiili ht lunged to them, bcfoie war was renewed between the 
Americans and the Indians, and completed the ruin of these 
uiilortunate colonists. Tlicie is no doubt, that, from their de¬ 
solate state ill the midst of the foiesls, they would all have been 
massacred, nolwilhstanding the kind ot picdilcctiun which the 
Indian nations in the vicinity of C.muda and Louisiana have fur 
the Flench : hence, as long as the^ took no active pait in this 
war, they wcie nut distmbtd; but the Ameiicaii ariii^ having 
obtained a decisive advantage near the numtii of the Great 
Kcnhuway, and ciossed tlic Ohio, the inliahitaiits of Gallipoli 
Joined them, ivom this lime tlicy jio hmger received inciey, 
and could not leave the bouikiaiies oi their village; tor two 
of them, who had gone to onlv twice the distance of a musket- 
shot from their residence, weie seized b^ the natives, when one 
was killed and scalped, and the other made prisoner, and car¬ 
ried into the inteiior of the country. At the time ol my arrival 
at (Ldhpoli, they had just received some account from this man, 
which stated, that he gained a coinfoi table subsistence by mend¬ 
ing guns, and {a'uclisiiJg his trade ot a goldsmith in the village 
where he resided : so that he expiessed no wish of retaining to 
Ills countryineii. 

The w.ir being at an cud. Congress, in order to indemnify 
these i.nlortiinate Frenchmen for the successive losses ih< \ lud 
sustained, gave theiir tweiilv ihoiisund acres ot laiid, s.mated 
b* tw'eeii the small riveis Sandy and Scioto, seveut)-live miles 
below Gallipoli: this poitiou of tciiitoiy was divided at the rate 
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of two hundred and ten acres for each head of a family. Those 
individuals who did not possess sufficient courage to proceed a 
second time with no other aid than that of their children^ into 
tiie midst of the wood^ for the purpose of felling, burning, and 
rooting out trees, which are often more than four feet iu dia* 
i^Cter, sold their portions either to the Americans or to more 
euterjprising Frenchmen; so that only thirty families established 
. themselves in these new possessions. In the course of three or 
four \ears, they succeeded by incessant labour in ibrming de¬ 
cent establishments, where, in consequence of the extreme fer¬ 
tility of the soil, they now have abundance of articles of the first 
necessity. 

Gallipoli, which is built on the banks of the Ohio, contains 
about seventy log-houses, more than half of which are unin¬ 
habited and fullei) to mill, the others are still occupied by French 
families, >\holi\e hi a miserable manner, as only two of them 
a])|>ear to be in easy circumstances: one keeps an inn, and 
distils j^randy from peaches, wliieh he sends to Kentucky, where 
it is sold to much advantage: and the other was M. Burau, 
from Paris, who gave me a kind reception, though 1 was un¬ 
known to him. Nothing can exceed the activity of tliis 
Freuc'hiium, who is obliged from the natuie of his profession, 
to travel contiiiually on the banks of the Ohio, and to make 
once or Uvice every year a journey of four or live hundred miles 
tliroiigli the woods to the towns which lie beyond the Allegany 
niounlains. 1 learned from him, that intermittent fevers, which 
formerly were very calamitous to the inhabitants of Gallipoli, 
had not appeared during the last three years; but about a dozen 
of the inhabitants, who had removed to New Orleans, with a 
view of bettciing their condition, hud nearly all died the first 
year of their arrival. • 

On the *2 >th July, wo loft Gallipoli for Alexandria, which is 
104 iiiilds farther, and which we reached in tli roc da vs and a 
half. This town is bnilt at tlio nmiilli of the Great Scioto, 
and in an angle ibiincd bv llie light bank of that river with the 
nortli-w'est shore of the 01 »f>. 'riiongh the plan of Alexandria 
had been drawn up tor several vears, yet no person could be 
induced to rcsiiU* on |hut spot: and at prcsbiit tlic miinber of 
Iioiives is not inoio than twenty, while most of these are built 
with logs. It? position, however, is wry favourable with respect 
to the nuiin'ious eatablishmi'iits that have been formed beyond 
iMs now low n on the gieat Sciot >. the bauk» of which are lower, 
more tirv, and, it is said, neaply as firtile as those of the Ohio. 
The population might be greater, if the inhabitants were not 
<v(ry autumn liable to intermittent fevers, which are extremely 
H'V re, and do not leave them until tfic approach of winter* 



l^bis couotiy k aiors «nh«i)lfe^ Ibm k ill* '«|il SlpHypp 
the Ohiti. The seat of Gofemaie«fi/«i m«eir 
Chillicoth, a town containing abont one hundred and fifty h^u^i 
)ind sitoated sixty nfiles from the 'moufii of the great SciotA, 
A newspaper is published in this town once a week. ^ ’ 

At Alexandria and in the other snial^ towns of the Westihrli 
Countries which stand in a very rich 80 U, the space betweed 
each house is entirely covered with Stramomu/n, This' dan¬ 
gerous and bad-smelling plant thrives in a surprising 
111 every spot, where the soil has been cultivated for twelve 
fifteen yeais; ahd notwithstanding all tlie exertions of tlie 
bitaiits, it seems to increase in quantity evm year. It is sfijpu 
posed to have first appeared at James-Towo, in Virgiiiia« 
whence it derives its name of James-Weed, Travellers use 
its leaves for coveting the wounds on the backs of their hones/ 
that arise from the fi lotion of the saddle. 

The petty mullein is the next European plant which I found 
in great abundance, though in less quantities than the. StrU'- 
momum. It is vaiy common on the road leading from Phila¬ 
delphia to Lancaster, but less so beyond that town, and X never 
found It on tlie other side of the Allegany niountaius. 

On the first of Apnl we ariived at Limestone, in Kentucky, 
fifty miles beyond Alexandria, and here my journey along the* 
Ohio was at end. We had travelled three hundred and forty-r 
eight miles in a canoe from Wheeling, and were ten daya on 
the passage, during which we were obliged to paddle incessantly, 
oil account of the slowness of the current. This labour, so 
painful to those Who are not accustomed to it, as tp us still 
more irksome on account of the excessive heat: we also suffered 
much from thirst, not being able to drink without landing^ af 
the inns on the banks of the river ; for during summer the 
water of the Ohio acquires such a degree of heat, that it is 
not drinkable till it has been kept in the shade for twenty-four 
iiours. This extraordinary warmth of the water arises on one 
hand from the extieme heat of the climate at this season, and 
on the other fio.n the slowness of the current. 

1 had fixed on the firat of October for my return to Charleston, 
and had nearly a thousand miles to travel by land before I could 
reach it, as 1 intended to pass Uirough the State of Tennessee, 
which w'ould make a great addition 4o my journey. Bbing 
pressed for time, 1 therefore abandoned the project 1 bad formed 
of going down the Ohio as fdr as the fidb, and left Mr. Samuel 
Craft, who continued bis voyage alone in a canbe to Louisville, 
whence, after descending the Ohio and bfississippi, he intended 
to go up the river of the Yazous to Natebes, and afterwards to 
ixtiirn by land to the State of Vertaiont, where he expected to 
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aboOt of Noveioba’ following, after ^ haring 

yivfotnicd in HX months a journey of nearly four thousand miles. 

, CHAP. Xlf. ' 

^ , 

‘jMr «^HE FISH AN 1 > (SHELLS OF THE OIIIO.-^INHABl* 
^^^AMTS OF THE BANKS OF THAT BIVBB.—AOKlOVL- 
TUR'B AND AMERICAN EMIGRATION.—COMMERCIAL 
, iNTERCOURSE OF THIS FART OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1 HE shores of the Ohio, though fro^ twenty to sijity feet 
in height, scarcely contain any stony substances after leaving 
Pittsburgh; and with the exception of large detached blocks 
of a grey colour and friable texture, which may be observed 
lirom ten to twelve miles below Wheeling, the rest appears to 
be only a simple vegetable earth. It is but a few miles before 
reaching Limestone, that you observe a bank of calcareous 
stone, the great thickness of which clearly shews, that it is of 
a considerable extent. 

Two kinds of flints, round and of a middling size, are very 
4 ibatidant in the bed of the Ohio, particularly near the islands, 
where they have been accumulated by the force of the current; 
some are of a deep colour and split easily ; others smaller and 
less numerous, aie of a white quartz, but ratlier opaque. 

In the Ohio, as well as in the Allegany, the Monoiigahela, 
.and other rivers in the West Cr}iuitry, there is an abundance of 
mullet from two to five inches long; they are not eaten, but 
the mother of pearl which they afford, being very thick, is 
made into sleeve-buttons. I saw some of these at Lexington, 
Vlfieh were as fine as those made fiom the same substance in 
Europe. The new species which 1 have mentioned lias been 
defined by M. Bose, CJnio Ohiotensis. 

The Ohio abounds m fish of different sorts, but the most 
common is the Cat-Jish or Silurus Feiis . they are taken by the 
line, though some often weigh a hundred pounds. The first fold 
of the upper fin of this fish is a pointed substance, very strong 
and sharp, and which it eiii^loys for killing others of a less size : 
its mode of attack is by swimming some inches below its object, 
and then, by lisiilg suddenly, Ht pierces it several times in the 
belly, a circumstance which we twice had occasion to observe 
during our navigation.^ 

In the years 1796 and 1797, the banks of the Ohio, were so 
thinly inluibited, that there was scarcely thirty families in the 
/ space of four hundred miles, but since that time emigrants from- 
the mouotainous countries of Pennsylvania and Virginia, have 
rrr.ved in great numbers in these fertile districts, and the habi>. 
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tttionshave M.much encretsed, iriMr wrtti*l i)|!MI| 

than from one to^three miles distant^ whilst some of tfaedat ^Pii 

even be perceived from the middle ^ U»e river. ^ T' 

The inhabitants in these quarterSi chiefly emjdoy their 

in hunting die stag or the bear^ the skins of nhicli they seU; 

fbeir propensi^ for this kind of life pmvente them from 

vating the land, so that their new possessions are not in a stlta* 

of improvement: each family has from one to four hundred 

acres of land, though not more than eight or ten are eultivatedt 

nevertheless, the produce derived from this small portion, togstldat 

with the milk of their cows, is more than safficient for diemih- 

sistence of the family, which is alway^^numerous, for acarebfy, 

any man has less than six or »even children. Their bousds are 

built on die banks of the river, and almost always ii beautifb) 

situations; but die way in which the^ are constructed, beats no 

analogy to the charming spots on wliirh they stand, as they are 

nothing but miserable Ic^-houses without windows, and so smalt, 

that two beds take up almost their whole internal space. Two 

men can with ease build one of these houses in less than three 

days, while their wretched appearance would seem to indicate 

an uncommon scarcity of wood, though in countries covered 

with forests. The inhabitants on the banks of the Ohio receivb 

without hesitation any travellers who demand their hospitality, 

and afford them shelter, that is, they permit them to sleep upon 

the floor in their own clothes. In these houses may be procured 

maize-bread, smoked bacon, milk and butter, but seldom any 

thing more: thus the expenoe for food is here as well as in aU 

the Western Countries only a trivial consideration. 

Maize is almost the only grain to the culture of which they 

devote themselves } and though they are still for from perfection 

as agriculturists, yet the s'. I, notwithstanding it is full of roots, 

is so fertile, that the stalks of this grain grow to the height of 

eleven or twelve feet, w'hile the produce per acre is aunualty 

from twenty-five to thirty quintals oi hundred weight. During 

the first three years of cultivation, the com grow's too stroi^ly 

and sheds its grain before the eai s are ripe, in consequence of 

which the land is seldom sown till after it has lain tallow for 

four or five years, and been deprived during that time of its 

numerous roots and suckers. T^e Americans of the intenoe 

parts, cultivate wheat from motives qjfeiqieculation rather than 

for their own consumption, as they inad the flour to the aeai« 

ports; for nine-tenths of the inhabitants eat no other bread but 

that of maize, of which they make loaves that weigh e^ht or 

ten ‘pounds, and bake them in portable ovens; or they formr 

small cakes of this flour, which tbe^ cook upon a small 

board before the fire. This bread is generally eaten hot, 

— • 
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«bd is liol pBlataUe to those who are aiiac£4Mtomed to iti 

' llie only fruit tree at present cultivated in < this country is 
of the peurh, wbich^ though no attention whatever is paid 
lohitf grows so vigorously, that it heart fruit in die third year. 

Ine price of the best lands on the banks of the Ohio^ .does 
IMt exceed three dollars per acre, and on the left bank, ip the 
States of Kentucky and Virginia, they are even cheaper. Ihe 
two banks of the Ohio not having been inhabited more than 
eight or nine years, which is the case with those of the anialier 
rivefs that empty themselves into it, the Americans who have 
come to'reside there, halte but a small paiticipation in the trade 
by the ^Bsissippi, which consists of hams, smoked bacon, 
brandy (^milled from corn and peaches, barrelled beer, hemp, 
skins, and some Linds of flour; th^ also send cattle to the 
Atlantic States. Some itinerant merchants, who procure com* 
moditiea at Pittsburgh and Wheeling, and who go up and down 
the river in canoes, biiiig them mercery goods, and particularly 
tea nnd coffee, for which they take their produce ill exchange. 
More than one half of those who inhabit the banks of the Ohio 
were the earliest inhabitants, or, as they are called in the United 
j^tes, the first settlers : they are a wandering liorde of people, 
who are never satisfied with the soil which they have once 
cultivated, but, under pretext of finding better land, a more 
healthful climate or more abundant cbace, are always going 
fyrther, and establishing themselves in the vicinity of, the savage 
nations, whom they brave even in tlieir own countiy. The bad 
faith which they exhibit towards them gives rise to continual 
quarrels, and often produces sanguinary wars. 

Before arriving at Marietta, we met with one of these settlers, 
who resided in the envir«ons of Whet I'ng, and who being likewise 
on his way down the Ohio, we travelled with him for ten days. 
He' was alone in a canoe about eighteen or twenty feet loug, 
by twelve or fifteen inches wide, and was going to visit the 
banks of the Missouri, which are inhabited liy Americans, about 
a hundred and fifty miles ^om its mouth.. The excellent quality 
of the land, whidi is reckoned more fertile than that on the 
Ohio, and whicli^ the Spanish Government then caused to be 
distributed gratis, together with the multitute of beavers, elks, 
* and p^icularly of bijUMp, were the motives that'induced him 
to emigrate to those i^nnt countries, whence, after finding a 
eoiiveiiient spot for bis residence, he intended to return to the 
Ohio to fetch his family, and by which is voyage would amount 
' to £omtteea or fifteen hundred miles. His costume, like that of 
aQ the Aasericaa hunters, consisted of a round jacket with 
slecvea, a pair of pantaloons, and a large woollen belt of a red 
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JOT yellow colour : his huuting-iinplein^its were « carhinei |; 
tomahawk or small hatcliet^ which the Indians use. for cutni^F^ 
wopd, or killing their enemies, two snares for beavers, and a lar^ ^ 
dirk hanging fiom his belt; a cloak or coverlet was alHut' 
baggage. Every evening be landed on the banks of 'tlie 
river, where he made a fire, and passed the night; and when he 
thought the place favourable for hunting, he went into the w oods 
for, several days togcthei : the produce of the chace aifoided him 
the means of subsistence, and by the sale of the skins he procured. 
supplies of ammunition. Such were the first inhabitants of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, of which only a few now remain. It was 
they who began to cultivate these fertile regions, after taking diem 
from the .savages, who disputed their possession of them with the 
most sanguinary violence for a period of five or si.v yeais; but 
their long familial ity with a wandering and idle life, prevented the 
new comers from enjoying the fruit of their labours in profiting by 
the extraordinary price which those lands soon attained; they emi¬ 
grated into countries still more distant, whcie they formed new 
establishments. The same conduct will, probably, be pursued 
Jhy those who now reside on the banks of the Ohio; for the 
same propensity wliich led them thither, will cause them to 
emigrate still farther. Tliese will be succeeded by new emi¬ 
grants from the Atlantic States, who will also abandon their 
lands to go in search of a milder temperature and a more fertile 
soil. The last comers, instead of log-houses, with which the 
present inhabitants are contented, will probably build their resi¬ 
dences of planks, cultivate a greater quantity of land, and by 
perseverance render their new possessions more valuable by rais¬ 
ing maize, wheat, tobacco, and hemp : the peaceable enjoyment 
of their property will be secured by their numerous populatioD ; 
they will rear abundance of cattle hr their rich and delightful 
meadows, while an advantageous sale for the products of the 
opuntry, will always arise from their conveyance by the Ohio. 

^ The situation of this river beii^ tlie best of any in the United 
States, must cause it to be considered as the centre of commerce 
between the United and the Western States, as it is by its means 
that the latter receive the manufactured articles with which 
Europe, India, and the Antilles, supply thf former; while it is 
the only medium of communication that is opened to the ocean, 
foi exporting the goods afforded by, the vast and fertile part of 
^e United States comprised between tlie Allegany mountams, the 
lakes, and the left bank of the Mississippi. 
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CHAP. Xlll. 


HMRSTONC.—ROAD FROM LIMESTONE TO LEXINGTON. 

- WASHINGTON.—SALT-PITS OF MAYS-LICK.—MILLES- 

BUBOll.—PARIS. 

^ I/IMESTONE, which is built on the left bank of the Ohio, 
contains only between thirty and forty houses constructed of 
planks. I'ltis little town, which was begun rather more than 
fitteen }ears ago, might apparently have acquired a gieater 
extent, as it was fora long time the spot at which all the 
emigiants stopped when tiavelhng fiom the Noithein States 
by way of Pittsburgh, and it is still the staple of all the 
meichandize sent to Kentucky from Philadelphia and Balti-; 
xnoie. 

Traveling who anive at Limestone by water find it difficult 
to hire Iioises to continue their journey, as there aic scarcely 
any but what are for sale ; and I believe the inhabitants, as well 
" as those of Shippensbiirgh, know' liow to turn this circumstance 
to their adsantage. As L intended to stay some time at Lc\- 
«ington, and aftciwaids to put sue a more agreeable route, I deter¬ 
mined to travel on foot, and left my portmanteau with the master 
of the inn at which I put up, who undertook for a dolldi to 
procuie me conveyance to Lexington, for which place I set off 
on the same day. The distance fiom Limestone to fixing ton 
is sixty-five miles, which I tiavelled in two days and a half. 
The first town on the way is Washington, at a distance of four 
miles ; it is much larger than Limestone, as it contains about 
two bundled houses all built of planks aiicl on both sides of the 
road. Tiade is line very active, and consists piincipally of 
meal, which is exported to New Orleans. i'hcie aie in 
the environs some veiy fine houses, which have well cul¬ 
tivated lands attached to them, and which aie as well inclosed 
as those in Viiginia and l^nnsylvania. 1 proceeded seven 
aniles the first evening, and the nexf day arrived &t Spiing- 
field, consisting onlj of five or six houses, but amongst which 
are two spacious and well built taverns, where the inhabitants of 
the environs assemble. 1 went hence through Mays-Lick, 
whei^e there is a salt pit, and at which 1 stopped to examine the 
process employed in these parts for the extraction of salf. The 
wells which afford the saline water are about twenty feet deep, 
and are only from fifty to sixty fathoms distant from the river 
Salt Lack, the water of which is brackish in summer. They use 
brass eddrons for the evaporation, which contain about twenty- 
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fn'e gallons, and which are similar in their form to those used in 
France for'making lye : they place ten or twelve of these in ^ 
row, over a trench four feet deep, and of*a \vidd|||»roportiofiate 
to their diameter, sp that their sides rest on tHe banks of the 
trench, whde the spaces between the caldrons are imperfectly 
stopped by a few hamlfuls of clay. 'Fhe fuel wliich is cw in 
billets about diree feet in length, is thrown in at one of the' 
extremities of the trench. These sort of fiirnace.s have no claim 
to economy, as they consume a prodigious quantity of u'ood: 

1 made tliis remark to the people who were employed in tfie 
process : but they answered that they did not know of any better 
process; and must continue to follow it till some people fiom the 
old country (meaning the Europeans) arrived to teach them 
better. The clearness of manual labour, in the cutting andxoii-’ 
veyauce of wood, and the few saline particles which the water 
holds in solution, are circumstanees that cause the salt to be 
alway.s at a high price, as it sold at about four dollars the quintal. 
'I'his, houever, induces many pcrson>< to seaich for saline springs, 
whicli are generally found in the parts denominated Licks, and 
whither the bisons, elks, and stags, which were in Kentucky 
before the arrival of the Europeans, u.<)ed to go in liiiiidreds to 
lick the saline particles with which the soil is impregnated. 
There arc in this State as well as in that of Tennessee, aimmbir 
of quacks, who by means of a w'atid of hazel nut-tree 
pretend to be able to discover saline and fresh springs; but they 
are only consulted by the least enlightened pait of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and even the.se do not demand their assistance, till some 
circumstances have induced them to dig in a spot of ground 
where they suppose one of these springs to run. 

Tlie country over which you pass, ten miles before arriving, at 
Mu}S-Lick, and eight miles beyond jt, contains no habitation. 
The soil is diy and barren; and the road is covered with large flat 
calcareous stones, which are of a blue colour inside, and the 
edges of which are round. The only trees observable, are the 
white oak (Quercus alba), ntid wahvit (Juglam /iickeri/),Xhe 
stunted size and bad appearance of which sufliciently indicate 
the sterility of the soil, w'hich is, doubtless, caused by the salt¬ 
mines it contains. 

From Mays-Lick, 1 proceeded to Milihsburgh, which con¬ 
tains about fifty houses, and whither \ went'to visit M. Savilryj 
who was particularly intimate with my father : he is one of tlie 
greatest landed proprietors in these countries, as he possesses iqi- 
wards of eighty thousand acres, as well in Virginia as in Keutuck5^ 
and Tennessee. The taxes he pays, thoi^h trivial in themselves, 
are burdensome to him, as be finds it difficult at present to sell 
any portion of his property, because the emigration from the 
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Kastem States having taken another direction, people seldonf 
S!0<ne tod^rdeJCentnckv. 

Near MillM||urgh riius a small river, about five or six fathoms 
wide ; on whiwsauing-mills are established. Thp water was so 
low at the time of my arrival, that lUcroskd it on terge calca¬ 
reous stones, winch part^ form its bed, and which were then 
above the water. In u^lhter, on the contrary^ it rises to such a 
degree, that it can only be passed by a bridge, raised upwards of 
twenty-five feet. The bridges thrown over the small rivers and 
creeks that Are frequently met with in the interior of the coun- 
, try, particularly in the Eastern States, all consist of the trunka 
of trees, not bound together, but place(f*across by the side of 
each^ other : these biidges arc not supported, and when travelling 
on horseback, it is always prudent to descend, ahd walk over. 
Before arriving at Lexington, I passed through Paris, the chief 
place in the county of Bourbon. This small town, which, in 
179o, contained only eighteen houses, now has upwards of 150, 
nearly the half of which are of brick : it stands in the middle of 
an agreeable and extensive plain, and is watered by a small river, 
on which are several coin-mills. Every thing here announces the 
competency of the inhabitants ; seven or eight of them were 
drinking whiskey at a very good inn, at which we stopped, to 
avoid the excessive heat. After answering a number of questions 
respecting the object of my journey, one of them engaged me 
to dine with him, for the express purpose of introducing me to 
a countryman w ho had lately arrived from Bengal. I yielded 
to his solicitations, and met with a Frenchman, who' had left 
Calcutta for the pin pose of settling in Kentucky : he had taken 
up his residence at Paris, and fullowcd the profession of a 
schoolmaster. 

CHAR XIV. 


LEXINGTON.—ITS MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, &C. 

I^KXTNGTON, the clii^f place of ♦he county of La 
Fayette, is situated in the middle Qf a cleared spotf containing 
about three hundred acres, surrounded with wood, like all the 
btlier small towns of the United States which are not in the vi¬ 
cinity of the sea. T'his town is built upon a regular plan ; and 
its streets, which are sufficiently large, intersect each other at 
right angles. The want of pavements renders them very dirty ii> 
winter, or at any time when it rains. The houses, most of which 
are of brick, are dispersed over a space of from eighty to one 
hundred acres, with the exception of those that form the main 
itrectj where they arc contiguous to each other. This town was 
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foonded ia'lTSO, and is tbe oldeat, as well as the laigesk^ of 
tlm New Western States; iteontains about diree Aoumkm hilnK 
bitents. Frankfort^ the seat of tbe govenunenr of Kentucky, 
which is twenty-four miles distihit^ b not so populous; a cir¬ 
cumstance that may be attril^ted to the rapid increase Lex- 
ington^ in consequence of its position in die centre of one of the 
most fertile parts of the country> comprised in a kind of semi¬ 
circle, which b here formed by ^e Kentucky river. 

There are at Lexin^on two printing-houses, in each of which 
a newspaper b publislied twice a week. Part of the paper b 
made in tro country, an#i8 about one-third dearer than in France: 
that used for writing is imported from England, and conies by 
PhUadelphb and Baltimore. Two fine rope-walks, which are 
always employed, supply rigging for the vesseb that are built on 
the Ohio. On the banks of the small river that rUns near the 
town, are several tan-yards, the produce of which is sufficient 
for the inhabitants. At the door of one of these establishments, 
I observed some very strong hides, of a yellow colour, which 
bad been tanned with the bark of the Quercitron Oak; by which 
I ytcertained that this tree grows in Kentucky, though I did not 
meet with it between Limestone and Lexingt(Hi,* owing, proba- 
ly, to the sterility of the soil. 

The wanV of hands in this ^country is a stimulus to the industiy 
of the inhabitants. While 1 was at Lexington, one of them^ob- 
tained a patent for a new machine for makii^; nails, which was 
more complete than that employed in die prisons 6f New York 
and PhUadelphb; and another had specified one for pounding 
and cleaning hemp, and sawii^ wood and stone. This machine, 
which is moved by a horse, or a current of water, lie declared 
to be capable of brubmg and cleaning eight thousand pounds of 
hemp per day. 

The manufactories of Lexington are well supported; and 
their owners are even supposed to be in good circumstances, 
notwithstanding the extreme dearness of manual labour: this 
arises from the preference given by the inhabitants to agricultural 
pursuits, who, preferring the assistance of their children in their 
exertions, refuse to bind them to useful trades. The following 
comparison will more clearly shew tbe scarcity of artisans in the 
Western States. At Charleston, in Carolina, and at Savannah, 
in Geoigia, white journeymen carpenters, joiners, masons, smiths, 
taylors, shoe-makers, See. gain two dollars per ds^, and can live 
for less thaln sb per week. At Nsfv York and J^iladelphia a 
man earns but one dollar, and his «xpences cost him four per 
week. At Marietta, Lexington, .and Nashville, in Tennessee, 
the same artisans gain from a dollar to one and a half per day : 
while the produce of one day's labour b sufficient for a week's ' 
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subsistence. Another example will tend to shew the low price of 
article of (he first necessity in the Western States. While I 
was at Lexington^ the sum 1 paid for my board ^was reckoned as 
high as any in the town, and 1 was abundantly supplied for two 
dollars a week, it is said, that a man may live equally cheap in 
the State of New England, which comprises Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusets, and New Hampshire; but the price of manual labour 
is not so high in those parts, and is therefore more upon an 
equality, than that of provisions. 

Independently of thd manufactories established at Lexington, 
there are also in the country several esttblishments for common 
earthenware; and one or two powder-mills, the produce of 
which, except a small quantity that is exported to Upper Caro- 
liim and Lower Louisiana, is consumed in the vicinity, llie sul¬ 
phur is received from Philadelphia; and the salt-petre is made 
in the country; the soils which afford the lixivia being taken 
from the grottos or caverns in the decl^ities of the high bills 
that are found in the most mountainous parts of this State. The 
land here is extremely rich in nitrous particles, which is evidently 
owing to the calcareous rock in which all these excavations are 
formed, as well as to the vegetable substances, w’hich have been 
accidentally propelled within them; a circumstance which seems 
to shew, tliat the assimilation of animal substances is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, even in the formation of artificial nitre-beds, in 
order to produce a higher degree of nitrification. Salt-petre of 
the first evaporation is sold for the eighth of a dollar per pound; 
but in various specimens which 1 saw, E could not observe any 
indication of sea-salt. The processes followed in these w'orks are 
as defective as those in the manufacture of salt; but I here speak 
only of what relates to the extraction of salt-p^tre, not having 
seen the powder-mills. 1 shall conclude with observing, that of 
all the Atlantic States, it is only in Kentucky and Tennessee that 
salt-petre is made. 

Ihe merchants of Lexington nearly monopolize the commerce 
of Kentucky. They recejpre their merchandize from Philadel¬ 
phia and Baltimore, in thirty-five or forty days; the total charge 
for coiivevance is from seven to eight dollars per quintal. Seven 
tenths of the manbfiictured articles consumed in Kentncky, as 
well as in the rest of the United States, are imported from Eng¬ 
land; and principally consist of coarse and fine hardware, cutlery, 
nails, tin-ware, drapery, mercery, drugs, and china. Muslins, 
nankeens, tea, Slc.are importad directly from India, by American 
fthijps; and tli^ derive fronr the Antilles, coffee and sugar, of 
difierMit qualities; for it is only the low'er class of itiliabitants 
who use that produced by the maple. 

* Hie French merchandizes tliat are received in these conn- 
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tries, consist merely of thetas, silk stocking, brandies, and qsjUl- 
stones, which last are conveyed into the country, notwithstandu^ 
their considerable weight ai^ the distance of their jgassage'. 

From Lexington the various merchandizes pass to the intericar 
of the State, and what remains is sent by land to Tennessee^ 
The merchants can easily make a considerable profit; for on 
the one hand they generally receive a year’s credit from the 
commercial houses of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and on the 
other, as they are not very numerous, they can fix in .their own 
favour the course of exchange for the territorial productions, 
which they barter for merchandize, more particularly because, 
from the extreme scarcity of cash^ most of their transactions 
are by way of exchange. The merchants, however, adopt every 
method for gaining all the money in circulation^ and there are 
some cases, in which they wil| not sell certain kinds of merchan¬ 
dize except for specie, or ft)r such productions as have an mevi« 
table sale; amongst which may be reckoned hemp and home- 
spun linen. The m|taents in produce consequently always 
bear a difference ofimeen or twenty per cent, in favour of tihe 
merchants : all the cash collected by commerce is sent by land 
on horseback to Philadelphia; and 1 have seen convoys of from 
fifteen to twenty horses laden with money, though the distance 
from Lexington to Philadelphia by the Pennsylvanian, road is 
about 6o0 miles. The difficulty of conveyance causes the bank 
notes of the United States to be circulated to some extent, but' 
the country people refuse to receive them, lest they should tal^e 
such as aie foiged. 

Dining my lesidence at Lexington, I frequently saw Dr. Si 
Brown, a physician from Virginia, who has obtained considerable 
leputation in these districts, as well as several Frenchmen, who 
are settled here, and to whom 1 had lettess of introduction. 

CHAP. XII. 

JOURNEY VROM LEXINGTON.—CULTIVATION OF THE 
VINE AT KENTUCKY.—PASSAGE OF THE RIVERS KEN¬ 
TUCKY AND DICK.—DEPARTURE FOB NASHVILLE.— 
MULOER-HILL.^—PASSAGE OB GREEN l^VER. 

On the 10th of August, 1 left Lexington for Nashville in the 
State of Tennessee ; and as the establishment for naturalising the 
vine in Kentucky was only a few miles out of my road, 1 was 
induced to proceed tliitlier. ’Diere is no Americ;in who does 
not take a lively inteiest in all attempts of this kind, and several 
individuals in the Atlantic States have spoken largely to me of 
the success which has attended their exertions. As French. 

1 2 
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wines form CMie of the principal articles of trade witii America^ 
I wished to ascertain as much as possiljle tiie degree of pros¬ 
perity to *whicli this establishment had attained^ tliougb from the 
mdiffi^nt manner in which I had heard the country described, 
I was previously convinced, tiiat the tirst attempts had not been 
very successful. 

*About fourteen miles ^from Lexington, I left the road to 
Hickman-Feriy, and turning to the left, lost myself amongst the 
woods, so that I did not reach the vineyard till evening, when 
I was well received by M. Dufour, its manager, who invited 
me to pass the night and the following day with him, wbi 9 h 
1 accepted. 

There prevails in the United States a degree of public spirit, 
which induces individuals to adopt any prefect that nm tend 
to enrich the country by agriculture and commerce. Inat of 
naturalising the vine at Kentucky was readily embraced, and se¬ 
veral individuals formed the design of carding it into execution; 
they agreed to deposit a capital of 10,ll||p dollars, which was 
divided into SOO shares of 50 dollars eara. The stock being 
soon tilled, and Dufour, the head of a small Swiss colony who 
had established themselves at Kentucky, for seven or eight years, 
and who had projected the enterprise, was ei^ged to find a 
proper soil, to procure vine plants, and to make every necessaty 
arrangement for ensuring success to the enterprise. The spot 
which he selected and cleared is situated on the river Kentucky, 
twenty miles from Lexington: the soil is excellent, and the vine 
is planted on a very steep hilloc, having a southern aspect, while 
its base is $KX) fathoms from the river. 

M. Dufour had formed an idea of going to France for the 
purpose of procuring vine-plants, and with this view he went 
to JNew York; but either the war or some other circumstance 
prevented him from sailing,^ and he merely collected in that 
town and Philadelphia a number of roots of every species he 
could find in the gardens of individuals. He thus made.a col¬ 
lection of 25 different ki^s, which he conveyed to Kentucky 
and planted: vbiit his exemons w'ere unsuccessful, as he could 
only raise four or five varieties, amongst which were two, that 
he called Burguvdy and Madeira; w hile the former of these 
does not ilourish, as the grape alwfl^s deca}s before it arrives 
at maturity. When f saw them, the bunches were scarce and 
meagre, the grain small, and every thing seemed to shew that 
tile vintage of this year would not be greater than those which 
preceded it. The stocks of Madeira, on the contrary, afforded 
some hopes; for of nearly 500, oue-thiid was loaded with very 
tinelninches. These vines do not occupy more than six acres 
. of land, and they are planted and fixed with props the same as 
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in the ravirons of Paris. The vicinity of the woods, howevery 
gives rise to the depredations of a species of bird, which from 
the nature of the countty it is difficult to avoid. 

During my stay with M. Dufour, 1 asked him in what part 
of Kentucky the numerous emigrants from our countty in 
1793 and 1794, had taken up their residence; he said, that 
though a great number of Swiss had formed the project of 
coming hidier, they bad at the time of their Journey changed 
theif minds, and that the whole colony consists merely of his 
family and a few friends, not exceeding eleven persons aho«- 
getliefk 

On the second day after my arrival 1 left the vineyardy^and, 
to save ground, M. Dufour offered to conduct me throu^ the 
woods to Hickman-Ferry; where a passage is made over the river 
Kentucky. I accepted his proposition; and though the distaime 
was only four miles, we were travelling four hours, as we were 
fiequen% obliged to alight to climb or descend very steep 
hills. Tne low gtuftindsnear the river are covered with nothing 
but fine plane trees; and it is worthy of remark, that the inha> 
bitants are averse from living in their vicinity, because they believe 
that the down with which the bottom of the leaves is covered 
m spiing, and which falls off in tlie summer, is a pre-Klisposing 
cause of consumption, by producing an insensible but coutinuea 
irritation of the lungs. At this season the W'ater of tlie Kentucky 
is so low at Hickman-Ferry, that the river may be forded: 

I stopped a few minutes at the inn, where the boat is kept for 
passing at high water; and while they w'ere feeding my horse, 
1 went down to the river side to make my remarks. The banks 
consist of an enormous mass of peipendicular calcareous stone, 
about 150 feet in height, and which from top to bottom bear 
evident marks of the action of the water. A large and long street, 
•the houses of which stand in a right line, will afford a good idea 
of the channel of this small fiver at Hickman-Feriy: it swells 
piodigiously in spring and autumn, at which seasons its water 
rises in a few days from 60 to 70 feet. 

At this inn 1 met with an inhabitant, who resided sixty miles 
farther: this man, with whom I entered into conversation, and 
who appeared to me to be in easy circumstances, pressed me 
bard to pass a week with his family; and as he supposed, that 
I was in seaicfa of land on which 1 might form an establishment, 
this being the object of most persons who visit Kentucky, be 
offered to point out such as would suit me, from the desire, av 
be expressed himself, of having for a neighbour an inhabitaot of 
die old country. In this State, however, as well as in Tennessee, 

1 was often obliged to refuse similar propositions from unknowu 
individuals, whom I met with in the taverns, or from whcnu 1 
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<clemanded a lodging, and who always invited me to pass some 
days amongst them. * 

About a niile from Kentucky 1 left the itiad to DauviUe, and 
took that which leads to Hanod’s-Burgh, in order to visit 
General Adair; and after crossing Dick’s river, whose banks 
are covered with Virginian cedars, as well as with the black 
oak and hickery walnut-tree, T reached his estaie. The General 
was absent w'hen I arrived, but his lady received me in the most 
O^bligii^ manner, and during five or six days I remained with her, 
was shevm. every mark of attention and kindness. 

A large and convenient mansion, a great number of black 
domestics and several carriages announced the opulence of the 
General, who, as is W'ell known, is not always in America: his 
house is situated near Harrod’s-Burgb, in Mercer county, and 
is surrounded by vast fields of niai/e and magnificent orchards 
of peach-trees. The soil is uncommonly fertile, as is evident 
from the thickness of the stalks, their extraordinary height and the 
abundance of their produce, which annually amounts to thirty- 
five or forty quintals of grain per acre. The great mass of the 
neighbouring forests is composed of the same species of trees 
fiiat grow in the most fertile districts, such as the GleitschiOj 
three species of Acanthos, Guilandina divica, Ulmus viscosa. 
Moms rubra, Corylus, and Annona triloba; while the surface 
of the soil in a circumference of several miles is perfectly flat, a 
circumstance very unusual in this country. 

Asl was obliged to continue my journey without delay, I did 
not accept the invitation of Mrs. Adair, who pressed me to stay 
till her husband returned, and 1 accordingly set olF on the COth 
of August for Nashville. The first day 1 travelled twenty-four 
miles and slept at the house of one Hayes, who keeps a good 
inn fifty miles from Lexfng^n. The second day I made twenty- 
five miles and stopt at Skeggs’ iiin, ten miles before you reach 
Mulder-Hill, a high and steep elevation in the form of an am¬ 
phitheatre. 1 ascended it on foot; and from its summit the 
country that I had passed, speared like an immense valley 
covered with forests, and the mnits of which were on the right 
and left further than the eye could reach; while the tops of the 
trees, which seemed to touch each other, resembled a field of 
sombre verdure, in which no habitation was perceptible. The 
profound tranquillity which prevails in these woods, the absence 
of every dangerous animal, and the security*whicli the inhabitants 
enjoy, are circumstances tliat are seldom to be met with in other 
countries. 

The iml kept by Skeggs, at which 1 stopped after quitting 
Mulder-Hill, was the worst house 1 bad met with between 
Limestone and Nashville: it contaiued no kind of provision, and 
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I i^s oUiged to sleep on the floor in my great-cortj tiit^oill 
being able to obtain an^ thing for 8upf>er. As there was liG 
stable at this inn, 1 was obliged to put my horse in an orchard 
of peaches, which served him for food; the enclosures of jdiia 
orchard were demolished, and for fear he should escape in tiw 
night, 1 fixed a bell on his neck, an artiste with which travellers 
who pass through the woods, are obliged to provide themselves 
for a similar purpose. The peach-trees were in a state of 
maturity, and 1 perceived that my horse had been eating all nighty 
and had consumed a .great quantity of fruit from three or four 
trees, die branches of which were bent by their weight to the 
ground. 

Eight miles from Skeggs’, I forded Green River, which 
empties itfelf into the Ohio, after some long sinuosities, and runs 
across a narrow valley. At the part where I passed, there were 
scarcely three feet water in a breadth of from fifteen to twenty 
fathoms; but in the spring, the only period at which it is navi¬ 
gable, the water rises to eighteen feet. On quitting the river, 
I again met with the road, which winds for two miles throng 
that part of the valley that lie^ on the right bank. The soil of 
these low grounds is a muddy earth extremely fertile, in which 
grow, exclusively from all other species of trees, several beeches 
of a great height and a proportionate diameter, and vvhich are 
deprived of their branches to the height of twenty-five feet from 
the ground. Hie soil occupied by these trees, is considered by 
the inhabitants as the most difiicult to clear. 


CHAP. XVI. 


PASSAGE OF THE BAgREMS. — APPEARANCE OF THE 
HOUSES ON THE ROADS WHICH CRO^S THEM, WllH 
SOME ACCOUNTS OP THE PLANTS IN THEIR VICINITY. 
—ARRlvfL AT NASHVILLE. 


About ten miles from Green River runs Little Barren, a 


small river from thirty to forty feet wide. The soil in its envi¬ 
rons is dry aud steril, and only produces a few Virginian cedars, 
some double-leaved pines and black oaks. On leaving this 
place, the Barrens or meadows of Kentucky begin: on the first 
day 1 travelled thii teen miles across the meadows, and stopt at 
the house of one Williamson, near Bears-Wallow. 


The next day, before I began my journey, 1 Wished to ^ve 
my horse some water) and my host informed me, tliat I should 
find a spring with which his family was supplied at about a quar-' 
ter of a mile from the house. I, however, lost my way, tod 
after a rapid ride of two hours, 1 discovered a house in a narrow' 
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ind deep valW, where 1 learot. that l,Jia^ wandered a greal 
^Batance from the roadyoind that 1 must neqpmvily return to the 
place ihrqm whence I set out. The mistrj^ of the house in- 
' iMmed me, that she had resided in thcise &rrens tor three years, 
and tlu|t for eighteen months she had not seen a singfe person; 
tha^ tiled with living iiaso insulated a manner, her husband had 
aet off two months ago to seek for other lands near the mouth 
the Ohio. Such was the pretext for the removal of this 
Cunily, which would be the third they had made Muce they 
quitted the Back Settlements of Virginia. A girl fourteen years 
old and two children much younger, were the only society of* 
tills woman; and her house was abundantly supplied with maize 
and the produce of the daily. 

This part of the Barrens was exactly similar to that I had 
passed on the preceding day, and 1 found in a hole in the shape 
of a funnel, a spring, from which I was an hour drawing half a 
pail-full of water for my horse. The time tiius employed, to¬ 
gether with what I had lost by going out of my way, as well as 
the great heat of the weather, obliged me to shorten my journey, 
and I passed the night at Drippir^-Spring, about nine milesr 
from J^ars-Wallow. The next day, the 2()th, I travelled twenty- 
eight miles, and stopped at the house of Jacob Kesley, of the 
sect of the Dunkers, whom 1 lecognised by his long beard. Ten 
miles from Dripping-Spring, 1 folded Big-Barrens River, the 
banks of which are covered with wood for nearly three mUes, 
while the bed appeared to be one third larger than Green-River. 
As I was about to cross in the feixy boat, a barge laden with 
salt arrived from St. Genevieve, a French village on the right 
bank of the Mississippi, a hundred miles above the mouth of 
the Ohio. 

The house of my host was as badly furnished as those at which 
I liad lately stopt, and 1 was obl^ed to sleep on the door. Most 
of the inhabitants of this part of Kentucky have very lately 
settled here, and are only well supplied with maize and forage. 

On the 27th of August, eudy in the morning, 1 again pursued 
my jeum^, and at a distancc^f thirteen miles crossed the line 
ihiit separates the State of Tennessee from that of Kentucky. 
There also the Barr^s terminate, and to my great satisfaction f 
re-entered the woods; for nothing is more tedious than the dull 
uqlfonnity of those immense meadows, where you meet with 
no livii^ animal except abundance of partridges, the Perdix 
Marilanfia, 

The first house I found in Tennessee w'as that of a man called 
Cheeks, of whom 1 formed no great opinion from his conver¬ 
sation with seven or eight neighbours with whom he was drinking 
'iHimpen of whisky. Fearing that i should be witness to some 
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Baflguiiwiy trfui 8 «etiMi 9 , which, mnoi^t ti^'hdmliitaiiti of tl 
coantiie», lire ofhhi IhO result of into»cltti<Ar, i fitted tdif' Ib| 
and toolt up my lodgiilg three miles fiordier, npdi an honest ki^ 
lord, whose house vras well Supplied, and in which die aon of tli^ 
late Duke of Orleans had resided some years before. The fol* 
lowing' day, after journeying twmi^'4c^en miles, I arrived ihl 
Nashville. 

The Banrens, or meadows of Kentucky, comprise an extent Of 
sixty or seventy miles in length, by fifty to sixty mwkMi; and 
from the signification of this word,^l expected to cross a barren 
Space, producing only some occasional plants. 1 was confirmed 
in my opinion by what the inhabitShts said of these niieado#s> 
before 1 reached them; as they told me, 1 should probably 
perish with heat and thirst, and that 1 should not find a sii^le 
shady spot throughout the whole distance; for mosf of Uie 
Americans, who live amongst the woods, c^not conceive that 
there are districts eiitu'ely open, and still less, that any persona 
can reside on them. Instead, however, of fining such a coun* 
try as bad been described to me, 1 was agreeably surprised^ to 
meet with a beautiful meadow, the abundant grass of which waa 
from two to three feet high, and afforded excellent food for‘ 
cattle: amongst it 1 saw a great variety of plants, but particii^ 
larly the Gerardia fiava, or gall of the eahli, the GnapiwUum 
dioicum, or white plantain, and the Rudbekia purpurea. 1 ob> 
served, that the roots of this last^mcntioned plant possessed 
to a certain degree the acrid taste of the leaves of the Spi" 
lanthus oleracea. When I crossed these meadows, the time 
of blowing was over vi ith three-fourths of the plants; but the 
period of maturity of most of the seeds and grasses had not yet 
arrived ; I, however, collected aud sent to France upwards of 
ninety species. * . 

In some parts of these meadows I observed several species Of 
wild climbing vines, but particularly that called by the iidiabi* 
taiita summer-grapes. The bunches were tolerably large ; and 
the grapes of as good a quality as those that grow in the environs 
of Pans, with the exception, that they are not quite so compact.. 

It appears to me, that the attempts made at Kentucky for cul¬ 
tivating the vine would have been" more succes^l on the Barrens, 
the soil of which Seems more fit for this kind of cultivation than 
that of the banks of the Kentucky, which, though richer, is ren¬ 
dered too moist by the nature of the cotmtry, a^ the vicinity of 
the forests. . ' 

The Barrens are circumscribed by a skirting of wood, from 
two to three miles in breadth; the trees of which it is composed 
are clear planted, that is thinly, and at a fartiier distance from each 
other, the nearer they are to me meadow. On the side of Tennea-* 
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dk^)s tiMi iMfoodfoC wbieii beii^ ftecy mM mid permanent^ is pre-. 
, £mabt€ilQt lm[)r othor kind for making andosur^ Ii dso paaceived 
here andttberte in the meadowaome blachoaka ^uertuumigpOf), 
knd wadttUt-tiwes {Juelan^ hwker^J, about twalreor fiftaeuifaet 
ldgl|»which composed some small bowersof wood> butwhich wm'e 
uWa^s so distant from each other, as not in any degree to oiroum)- 
dt^be the wew. The surface of these meadows ia in general 
wsry even ; towards Dripping-Spruig only, 1 observed a high and 
long hillock, conbuning a^few trees, and interspersed with enor¬ 
mous pieces ofr reck. 

It aj^^M that the Barrens contain a great number of subr 
terraneous caverns, some of which are very near the airface. 
A ^ort dtne before 1 arrived, an<ebu11ition had taken plaee on 
the road, near Bear» Wallow, beneath the feet of a traveller, who 
only escaped by the merest chmcei One may easily conceive 
the danger of such accidents, in a country where the housesnre 
so distant from each.other, and where perhaps a traveller is not 
seen once in a fortnight. 

There may also.ba seen, in these meadows, a number of wide 
holes, in the shape of a funnel, and the breadth of w>hiGh varies 
in proportion tO'their ^pth, from fifteen to thirty feet. In some 
of these holes, above me or six feet from the* bottom, runs a 
small thread of w'ater. Which loses itself in a crevice at the base. 
Tfhese kind of springs arc never dry, a circumstance which in¬ 
duces emigrants to reside wherever they are found; for, except 
the river Big-Barren, 1 did not observe in these plains the smallest 
rivulet or creek. 1' have heard, that some attempts have been 
made to dig wells, bnt 1 cannot pretend to say what success 
attended them. From the above observations, howevei, it will be 
evident, that the want df water, and of wood for enclosures, 
wiill for a long ume prove an obstacle to the increase of Uie 
establishments in this pait of Kentucky. Tlie latter of Uiese in- 
conveniencies might, however, be avoided, by changii^ the pre¬ 
sent manner of enclosing lands for that of live hedges, in which 
the CleditscJna triacantMs, one of the most common trees in 
the country, oiighvbe employed with success. The Barrens are 
at present but Aiuly peopled in proportion to their extent; for, 
on the road w.here the houses are nearest together, there* were 
bitf eighteen in the space of'seventy miles* 

Somd iuhabitante divide tbw lauds of the Barrens into three 
classes; according to their quality, and, in their opinion, the 
middtpig dbis is the Ikigesb In that which I crossw, the soil 
wfu yellow isb, and rather grayell^, and appeared very fit for the 
cuuivation of witeat i. maiM, however, is almost the cntly kind of 
giBiu that hi railed. iKhost o0 the emigrants who come to settla^ 



jo^e 9tmUf, tnnidl40ilg 4lw ftditi^iif 4be immiI 
boned, the dn^rs little aiki!B%ArreBb«n BoedtMt^lf^ 
advaa^ of the jneedowau thot^pMMMi;, ior tbet|W8ti«p(9* idf ^ 
And of ^oh the iplial^tants ¥rho reside 4ii' the not 
tile of llie wooded caDtobs, ore ui b greet'degree >depi«lRed, 
jOBBon of theipoucity of gratsehi 

Evei 7 year, in March cnr April, the ndiab^tanta set #ve to the 
grass, which at this period is dry; becanse its extreme length 
’Would for A fortn^ht or three weehs prerovt the cattle ^frewi ndb^ 
tainiqg the new crc^ diat b^ns to shoot. Tbii^steBil is, h/^« 
generally condemned, and widi reason; ^r tbe'firiiig b ej ig 
made too early, the new grass is depriv^ of its proteorion 
against the spring-frosts, by which its vegetatkm is retarded* 
This custom of bnraing the meadows was formeriy {wactiBed by' 
the natives, who came to hunt in these districts, and is stm 
addled by them in the other parts of North America. Their 
uli^ect for setting fire to the grass, was to attract die stags, biscMii^ 
&c. to the burnt parts, by which they could perceive them at n 
distance. It is only by actual observation, that the smallest idea 
can be formed of these dreadful conflagrations. Ute flames, 
which generally fill a line several miles in extent, aHe sometimes 
propel^ by the wind with such rapidity, that men on botmbirck 
have not unfrequmitly been overtaken and destroyed fay their vio^ 
lence. The American hunters, aiidtbe Savages, preserve themsrives ' 
fiom this danger by a method as simple as it is ingenious. They 
quickly set Are to the part of the mdadow in which they stan<^ 
and altenvards retire/to the burnt spot, wlwre the flames which 
threatened them haVe ceased for want of aliment. 

CHAP. xvir. 


general observations on KENTUCKY.—NATURE OF ITS 
SOIL.—FIRSl ESTABLISHMENT IN THAT STATE.—SMALL 
SECURITY FOR THE PROTERTY OF SETTLE«S.*^POPULA- 
TION. 

The State of Kentucky is situated between S6® 30' and 
30' lat. and between 23° and 29° of long. Its boundaries are, to 
the N. W. the Ohio for an^extent of about seven hundred and 
sixty miles; to the E. Virgmia, and to the S. the State of Ten¬ 
nessee. It is separated from Virgima by Sandy-River, mid the^ 
•Laurel-hiUs, one of the principal chains of the Allegany Moun¬ 
tains. The extreme lei^tfa of this State is about four faunibed 
miles ; and its greatest widfli nearly two hundn This vast ex» 
tent appears to rest upon a base of calcareous cover^ by 
a stratum of ve^table mould, which varies in its composition, 
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irom «eiirie»l «|^liei t<^ten mid 6^ fifteen^ feet ddefc. 'Die 
limtts of the lAmetUeetone-baok have not yet beeti acfeufately as- 
cerfateeiM but its thicknesa most die very e6iisi<Wable« fiy>m the 
«|itoeanaiGe it exhibits at the rivers, die banks off which, particu- 
Jtmfy ihose of Kentucky and Dick-Rivers, rise in soiile parts 
peipendicularly to the height 6f thiee hundrcki feet, in which 
nothing but this stone is perceptible, 'pie soil of the Ken- 
thou^ irregular, is not hilly, except in some few parts 
wisar die Ohio, and on ^e side of Virginia. Calcareous stone, and 
riMindant mines of unexplored coal, are the only mineral sub¬ 
stances observable. Iron mines are scarce, and, as far as 1 can 
i^ollect, one only is worked, which is by no means sufficimtfbr 
the wants of the countiy. 

Kratucky and Green Rivers, die two largest in this State, 
«mpty themselves into the Ohio, after a course of three hundred 
miles; their vrater is so low in summer, that they may be forded 
n hundred and ii% miles from their mouth; but in winter and 
apiit^'they are subject to kudi a great and sudden increase, that 
the water of the Kentucky, for instance, rises forty feet in twenty- 
four hours. This variation is still more striking in the secondary 
rivers, which empty themsehes into it; for these, though often 
from ten to fifteen fathoms wide, contain so little water in summer 
that almost all of them can be passed in that season without 
wetting one’s feet; and the thiead of water that winds over the 
^d of calcareous rock, is then reduced to the depth of only a few 
inches. Hence the Kentucky may be considered as a vast basin, 
which, indepeudently of the natural flowing of its water through 
the channel of the rivers, lets a great quantity escape through iiH 
temal apertures. The Atlantic part of the United States affords 
in this respect a perfect contrast to the Kentucky; for, after pass¬ 
ing tfa^ Allegany Mountains, you con find no trace of calcareous 
s^one ; wbil^ the great and small rivers, how ever distant may be their 
sources, sustain no other'alteration in the bulk of their water than 
what results from the proportion of rain that may fall in a season ; 
and the springs, which are^ery numerous, afford water in abund¬ 
ance. This remark is particularly applicable to those Southern 
{States with which { am well acquainted. 

* From the succincif: idea which 1 have given of Kentucky, it is 
to conceive, that the inhabitants are exposed in summer to 
the very serious ■‘inconvemefice of a want of water; though we 
must except those establishments that are in the vicinity 6f the 
.gma^Tivers, or their principal streams. Hence it results, that 
many pnniofns of land, even of the most fertile kind, are not cul¬ 
tivate ; alul their owners cannot get rid of them without great 
riifScuHy, bec|||Ae the emigrants will not make purchases wi^out 
‘haviue an accuiate knonledee of all local advantages. 



Of Ae three States to the west of the ^lle§sitys«, Kdiilttjlto 
Was the first that was, peopled, lllis cooptry was 
1770, by some Vii^ian hiftiten $ and the fiivdmable aaxpmtp 
which they gave of it^ induced odieni to gb thereit tboi^ iji 
establishment was formed in it before 1780. At fiiaf perio^ 
this vast country)was not occupied by aqy Indian mUj^nj tli^ 
came to hunt in it: bbt all with one consent carried on a war 
extermination against those who attemptedto settle; from whidli 
circumstance, it acquired the name of Kentuc/tif, whicb|» iil^to 
native hii^uage, signifies “ the Land of' Bioad^ Wb^ ifae 
Whites appeared, the Natives exhibited a stUI greater opposition, 
to their settling; they for^ long time carried death and desolit^osi 
through those districts; and, according to their custom, piitthf^ t 
prisoners to death with the most cruel torments. Cn mis iMe 
things continued till 1783, at v^hich time die population of tbo 
Americans having become so strong, that they could penetrate (o 
the centre of the establishments, the natives were reduced to 
waylay their enemies on the road; besides which, t^ey igt 
that time abandoned by the English at Canada, who ii^ad animated 
and supported them during the war. ^ 

In 1783, the Americans began to open carriageirroads in the 
interior of the country; for till this period they had only paths 
for foot-passengers and those on horseback. As late as 1788, the 
Virginia road was the only one taken by emigrants who wept 
from the Eastern States toJKeiitucky: they first proceeded to 
Brockhouse, situated in Holstein, to the west of the mountahuf; 
and as the Government of the United States did not afibrd them 
any escort, they waited at this ,place till they had collected in 
sufficient numbers to pass in safety the Wilderness, an uninha¬ 
bited space of one hundred and thirty miles in length, which it 
was necessary to travel through before«they could arrive atjCrab- 
Orchard, the first post occupied by the Whites. The enthusiasm 
for emigrating to Kentucky was then carried to such an extent in 
ihe United States, that in some years twenty thousand emigrauts 
ptoceeded thither, and many of whom were so eager to go, that 
if they could not meet with a ready 8$le for ^e lands they pre¬ 
viously possessed, they abandoned them. This influx of new co¬ 
lonists koon increased the price of land in Kentucky; insomuch, 
that from four or five pence per acre, they suddenly rose to eight 
or nine shillings. Knavery did not fail to profit firom this specu- ' 
lation; and a number of illicit means were employed for selling the 
lands to advantage. False plans were even made, in which they 
traced rivers, favourable for the establishment of mills and other 
purposes, and thus many ideid loVs, from five hundred to a hun¬ 
dred thousand acres, were sola in all parts of Europe, as well as 
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4iijpil«mt ofitspo{Mikitio% newadmittnddBlp^eiJiiioii. 

‘^t^9(MlM«ninber of Mhaiotia^ m Ifieotalslqndid act nkceed 
iA»4i|HAiaiaid4 faui: in 1790/ «t amounted to aaeiMaidied iboii-’ 
tad ia'tliefeiieral oemns of 1100/ it is oompmed at two 

mil twenty dioasanil. At the time of mgr jonni^ to 
.^MungtoB/ in August, ISOfi^ they ealonkited its fsopidation to 
^dtiaoant to two Jbiuidfed and dtousand; indudii^ about twk> 

odbeusand negxorsimrmL Hence in this State, where fwrfaaps there 
.•afemout befound tea iodivi^uds twenty-five years ofage, who were 
idboan dbere, the'number of inhabitants is dready as great as in 
$enm of tlm old States, while there are only t%vo whose poptda- 
tiao is twice as nunierous. Tfajs rapid increase naigbt have been 
aMKh gr^er bast for one {nrticidar oircninstance, wbirfa pre- 
aeiits emigratipn to those ^stiicts: 1 idlude to the difficult of 
^estsblishmg ckuins to Iwded |Hoperty: for of all the Staetes of 
ihe Ufiioa, it is in tint chat such clainis are most the subject of 
(ooatroversy* 1 neverato|kped at the house efa singfe iahabttant, 
arhto fdid not appear eonvmced of the validity of his own title, 
lyhiie he doubted that of his neighbour. Amongst die numer- 
mas <iau8es which have produced this inciedfole confusion in pro- 
fiCR^, tfos principal may heconsklered the ^norance of the land- 
surveyors, Dr.rat^ the difficulty they at firrt experienced in the 
pursuit of their opemdoiu. The continual state of war in which 
fbis country was then involved, often obliged them Co suspend 
<tb^ labours, to avoid beii^ shot by the natives, who espied them 
in the woods. Hie danger they incurred was extreme; for it is 
well knowu, that a savage often goes fifty leagnes to kill a single 
eoesiy; that he remains for sevei^ days together in a hollow tree 
tosurprise him; and when he has succeeded, he takes off his scalp, 
and jr^ums with the same rapidity. From this state of things it 
veanlts, ffiat not only the same lot has been measured several 
dasea over by different surveyors, but that it has often been di- 
.vided by different fines, describii^ such and such portions of a 
ilot to depend upon others adjacent; whidi in their turn have been 
aubjected to the same miJipplicataoD with regard to odiers in 
ffieir vicinity. In short, there are lots of a thousand acres, in 
phich every huodr^ is the subject of contest. The military 
Sf^fhts are, however, considered as more secure. But one re- 
mrkalde circumstance is, that mady of the inhabitants find a 
glUamDtep for their property in this confusion; for die law being 
Ipurtieidariy fiivoiirable to agriculture, has decreed, that the clear¬ 
ing and am^onition of the land shall be rmmbursed by the person 
who may succeed in ejecting tbe^rst occupier; and as the esti- 
matiw, onatccount of the extreme scarcity of hands, is always 
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)il<rouT of Aitt nahyt pemlo'iM^b 

nob tncUn^ to’inipi»fe;t3i^ posseMoni} lep|KlMy shbuMauMw 
a comideMbhl^ IomH bsA bo ht ^tfaleir tttnv) ostpoUed bp othon^^ 
who'll^ attack them at afSiDneiit when thi^ leaefe eapc^ ft. 
This tineertaiiity, willt respect to lauded padpefCp^ i» kn ianaA* 
haustifalie sooras of loi^ and eiEpensivo laie-suita^ wbkft Hit' 
attonaes pm ooasider^le advantage. 

CHAp7xVttL 

OiF T»B DiamjVOTlOIf OF TH«B t<ANO».—TEBBS FRCB«€iltt 
ON THfBM.—A.N1HALS PfiCUUAR'PO EBNTUCKY. 

1n'K entucky, as vnell as in PenDsylvaDja> Vingtni^ Mid fbo 
Carolinaa, the lands are divided into three classes, rejative to4beir« 
fertility: in Kentucky they rank in the second class suidi lands ftfe. 
are to the east of. the mountains, placed in the first; and in 
third, such as inGeoigiaandSoutb Carolina would be found in diu 
second. X do not, however, pretend to say, that in the Eastem 
States^ there are not lands as fertile as those in the West, but they, 
are scarce,, and are seldom met with alor^ the risers and in , 
vallies. In both these States the fertility of the land b appnN- 
elated by the different kinds, of trees it produces; so that, where 
a lot i» offered for sale, it is usual to specify ^e trees which, 
^w OH different parte: though this rule has an exception withi 
respect to the Barrens, which are very fertile, and contain black 
oaks aod< Jugidns Mekiry,, while in the forests tliese trees indicate 
the most sterile soiL 

dn all the feeble parts, covered.with forests, the soil is entirely 
depiived of grasses, a few plants grow only here and there.;, anct 
the trees are always so distant, that a stug maybe perceived at at 
distance of a. hundred, or a hundred laiithtifiy fathoms. 

Althou^.the Ginseng is not a plant peculias to Kentucky^it if 
tolerably abundant, and as W'ell as tlie Panax ciuque/olia,, is 
found in all paita of America, from Low^r. Canada to Georgia; 
it may also 1^ met with in tlie environs of New York and Ptaikt* 
delphia, but it is so scarce, that the inbabitanU. do. nob take the 
trouble!to seek for it. It grows on the decl^ties of mouHtaiiMr 
in fresh and constantly shaded spots, where the soil is lichpet. 
A man con scarcely draw in' one day more than eight or nine 
pounds of fresh routs, which are always less, than an mefa in dtax. 
meter, even after fifteAn years growth, if the luunber of ipi<i 
pressioDS may. be relied on that may be observed on the upper, 
part of the neck of the root, and. which are produced by tbm 
stalks that annually succeed. The form of the root is^generaify 
elliptic; aud when it is bifurcated) which is not often, one of the 
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dbuions b modi picker and longep tban the other* The seeihv 
whadk a^e of'a striling red colour, and attached toge&er, come 
to matnii^ between the 15th September abd the 1st October. 
The Oinsenf %%a8 first discovered in Caii8da,”b3r k French ntis- 
< who, when he liras "convinced that this plant was the same 

ah that which grows in Tartary, and the root of which is held in 
aoch high esteem by the Chinese, made it an object of com- 
iterce with China. For some time after the discovery, this root 
was sold for its weight in goldf but a commerce so advantageous, 
iBould not be of long duration. The Ginseng exported from Ame- 
'vfca was so badly prepared,^ that it fell to a common price, and 
wM one time almost ceased. In Chinese Tartary the cultivation of 
Ginseng belongs exclusively to the Emperor: its harvest begins in 
adtuhm and continues the whole winter, in which season the root at- 
tmns thehighest perfection; and, by a very simple process, they give 
^ a semi-transparency. In the United States, on the contrary, they 
begin to collect it in spring, and stop at the commencement of 
irinter. Its root, W'hich is thbn soft and watery, grows wrinkled 
by desiccation, but afterwards becomes extremely hard, and at 
length loses a third of its bulk, and nearly half its weight, 
lll^ithin the last four or five years, the trade of this root with China 
seCids to have acquired additional activity, and the quantity ex¬ 
ported thither may probably exceed thirty thousand pounds. Some 
persons have even begun to imitate the Chinese methods of ren- 
diiring it transparent; and thd Ginseng; thus prepared, is bought 
the merchants of Philadelphia from the manufiictures at 
Kentucky, at six or seven dollars per lb. and is re-sold by them 
at Canton, at from fifty to a hundred dollars according to the 
quality of the roots. At all events, the profit of this trade must 
1^ very considerable, since there are people in Kentucky, who 
themselves export it to China. 

In Kentucky, and the Western Countries, there may be seen 
the same animals, which exist to the east of the mountains, and 
even in Canada; but shortly after the establishment of the Euro¬ 
peans, some species disaj^eared entirely, particularly the Elks 
aud Ksons: the latter, however, w’ere more common there than, 
in any oth^r part of North America, in consequence of the uii- 
nhabited state of the country, the quantity of canes and w i^d 
which supplied them abundautly with food, and the licks or 
sUft-grounds ainsady mentioned. Their number was then so con¬ 
siderable, that they , might be seen in companies from 150 to SOO, 
while they were so daring, or so little accustomed to timidity, that 
'Aeydidjlot fear the approach of the hunters, who often killed them 
lor the mere sake of their tongues, which are considered as a great 
delicacy. When four years old, these animals weigh from twelve 
to fourte^ hundredweight; and their flesh is said to be preferabla 
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to that of the ox: at present they are scarcely to be seen Irottf' 
the Ohio tb the river of the Illinois^ as they have nearly all pas9^ 
the right bank of the Mississippi. ^ ^ . 

The only species of animals which are still common in tile" 
counti^^ are' the deer, bear, wolf, red and grey fox, wild cat, 
racoon, opossum, and three or four kinds of squirrels. 

The animal that the Americans call the wild cat, is the FcIh 
or the lynx of Canada; it is only a variety, and sqme 
authors have erroneously asserted, that the real wild cat, which 
is considered as the stock of the domestic animal of that nantie, 
existed in the United States, or more to the northward. 

The racoon, or Ursm lotor, is about the size of a fox, though’ 
not quite so high, and rather thicker. If taken young, it is easily 
tamed, and stays in tlie houses, w'hcre it catches mice in the 
night. I’he name of /ofor, which means washer,.19 very appro* ^ 
priate for tliis animal, as it prefers hollow trees that grow on 
the banks of creeks, or rivulets that run through the swamps, 
and in* these places it is generally found. Tins animal is^ very 
common in the Southern and Western States, as well as in the 
more distant parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia; it commits 
great devastation in the fields of maize, by climbing on the stalks, 
laying them by its>f^'eight, and nibbling the ears; the inhabitants 
hunt it with dogs during the night, as it rarely makes its appear¬ 
ance in the day-time. Its skin is esteemed throughout the United 
States for making hats, and sells at the rate of about twenty-four 
French sous or lOd. a piece. 

The squirrels arc likewise a great pest to the owners of corn¬ 
fields. The Sciurus Carotinianus is of a grey colour, and rather 
larger than that of Europe; while their numbers are so conside¬ 
rable, that the inhabitants are obliged, khree or four times a day, 
to send their children round the corn-fields to scare them. At 
the slightest noise they issue out by dozens, and take refuge in 
tlie trees, whence they dc'^cend the instant the enemy has passed. 
Like the bears of North Atncrica, they emigrate on the approach 
of winter; at which time they appear in Kentucky in such grbat 
numbers, that the inhabitants arc obliged to unite in order to 
expel them. This kind of hunting is sometimes considered as 
qn excursion of pleasure; persons generally* go tw'O together, 
and in one morning often kill from thirty to forty. A single 
individual, on the contraiy, can with difficulty kill any; for the 
squirrel, fixing himself- on the trunk of the tree, turns succe^ 
sively in opposition to the hunter, so that tl^e’latter cannot hit 
him. I once attended a large party of this kind; where, for 
dinner, which generally takes place in a part of the wood pre¬ 
viously agreed ou, they had roasted upwards of sixty of these 
MICHAUX.] L 
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uiimslsi. ThRir fltsh if white, and veiy good; and this manner 
of dressing it is preferable to any other. 

Wild torkiesj which begin to be very scarcA in the Southern 
S^tea, are still very numerous in those of the West. In the 
pgrta diet are least inhabited they are so fearless, that they may 
DU shot with a pistol; in the Eastern States, on the contrary, 
dnd particularly in the environs pf the sea-ports, they can only 
be epprbached with difficulty: they are not alarmed at a noise, 
but they have a very penetrating sight, and the moment they 
perceive a {lunter they flee widi such rapidity, that for some 
minutes a dog cannot come up with them; and when they find 
diemselves on the point of being taken, they frequently escape 
by taking to the wii^. lliese birds generally harbour in the 
swamps, and along the rivers and creeks, whence they come out 
only in the momii% and evening. They roost on the tops of the 
highest trees, where, notwithstanding their size, it is not easy to 
discover them. When they are not disturbed they return to the 
same trees for several weeks together. * 

To the westward of the Missisippi, in a space of more than 
eight hundred leagues, there is only this one species of wild tur¬ 
key to be met with: they are laiger than those raised in the poul¬ 
try-yards of France. In autumn and winter they feed principally 
onchesnuts and acorns; and, in those seasons when killed, they 
often weigh from 35 to 40lb. The variety of domestic or 
English turkeys came originally from this Species of wild turkey: 
and, when it is not crossed with the common species, it preserves 
the primitive colour of its plumage, as well as that of its feet, 
''which are of a deep red. 


CHAP. XIX. 

OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS pF CULTURE IN KENTUCKT. | 
— EXPORTS OF TERRITORIAL PRODUCTS. — PEAC- 
TREES.—^'lAXES. 

In the State of Kentucify, as well as in the Middle and South¬ 
ern States, nearly all the inhabitants, who live in the woods, cul¬ 
tivate their own lands, from which they never obtain more than 
the twentieth, thirtieth, or even the fortieffi part of what they 
might produce. They assist each other at die time of harvest; 
and some who are in more easy circumstances, employ negro- 
slaves in the cultivation of their grounds. 

In this State they raise tobacco, hemp, maize, and wheat; but 
the cultivation of cotton is precarious, on account of the early 
frosts. Those who form establishments here, always begin by 
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the culture of maize; tlie soil in lands of the first class beii^ 
so luxurious, that the com is shed before it comes to an eei% 
The following is the process adapted. After opening fiirro^^ 
by means of the plough^ at about three feel from each^ othcTf 
thw are intersected transversely by others at an equal distance^ 
and seven or eight seeds are dropt at each point of interseirtiOfK 
If they all come forth, only two or three of the roots are suiiered 
to remain, aprecaution which is necessary to favour the progress 
of vegetation. In the course of the season much labour is re* 
quired todestroy the weeds, which grow uncommonly abundant; 
and towards the middle of the summer, the leaves of the lower 
part of the stalk begin to dry, as do the others upwards in suc¬ 
cession. As this desiccation takes place, the leaves are carefully 
carried off and preserved as winter-fodder for hoises, which they 
prefer to the best hay. 

In lands of the first class, maize grows to fhe height of ten 
or eleven feet; and on an average gives from forty to fifty En^ 
| i«h bqshels per acmuthough in more abundant years it frequently 
produces from si sixty-five; and eveu in the third year of 
Its cultivation, on some particular spots, it has afforded a hun¬ 
dred bushels. The bushel, which weighs between 50 and 55lb.- 
never sel's for more than a quarter of a dollar, and someUmes 
does not fetch even half that price. The plough employed here, 
as well as in all the Middle and Southern States, is light, with¬ 


out wheels, and drawn by horses. 

The culture of wheat is also of great importance. In 1802, 
the harvest of this gram w'as so abundant in Kentucky, that when 
I was at Lexington, it sold for only a quarter of a dollar per 
bushel, which very low price was attributed rather to the peace 
that prevailed in Europe, than to the excessive produce of the 


harvest. . . 

The culture of tobacco is also considerable; and great quan¬ 
tities are exported. Uye is almost entirely employed for the dis- 
tUlation of whiskey; and oats are chiefly used as food for horses. 
Hemp is a considerable aiticle of expoitation, and flax is cultt- 
vated by many of the inhabitants, who make it into linen for the 
use of their families, and baiter the surplus for articles imported 

^"^The Ammicans pay little attention to the culture of fruit-trees; 
and those hitherto planted by the inhabitants of Kentucky, con¬ 
sist only of peaches and apples, the former of which are very 
numerous, and arrive at the greatest perfection; there are five or 
six species, some of which are early and others late; and their 
pulp is white, red, and yeUow. They are^of an oval form, 
lanTer than those of France, and grow to perfection from kernels 
without either being grafted or cut. Tliey shoot so vigorously, , 
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that after the foaith year they are at their fuU size: the inhabit 
tants generaUy phuit them round their bouses, though sotne have 
crcharda pf these trees, amongst which they turn their hogs, 
abo jI two months before the fruit comes to maturity: these anio 
mala voraciously devour the peaches, which fall in great iium- 
, ban, ami break the stone for the purpose of eating the kernel.^ 
I*rom the immense quantity of peaches that are grown, they dis* 

, til brandy, which they export and consShie. A few of the in-^ 
habitants only have alembics; the others carry their peaches to 
the houses of the former, where they are distilled; and the own* 
ers of the stills receive a portion of the produce for their trouble* 
This peach-brandy is sold for a dollar per gallon. 

In Kentucky the taxes are divided in the following manner: 
they pay a poll-tax, equal to forty French sous, for every white; 
thirteen for every negro; six for each horse; fifty-two for a 
hundred acres of land of the first class, whether cultivated or 
not; tliirty-five for a hundred acres of the second class; and 
thirteen for the saAie quantity of the third^ass. Though the 
taxes are very moderate, and nobody coiiifflms of them, yet a 
great number of the contributors are always behind in their pay¬ 
ments, as is evident from the repeated advertisements of the col¬ 
lectors, which 1 saw stuck up in different parts of the towfh of 
Lexington; and 1 understand, that a similar difficulty in obtaining 
the taxes, prevails in all the Eastern States. 

CHAP. XX. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS OF THE INHABITANTS 
OF KENTUCKY. llOKSES AND CATTLE.—NECESSITY OF 
GIVING THEM SALT.—OF THE WILD HORSES TAKEN IN 
THE PLAINS OF NEW MEXICO.—EXPORTA’IION OF SALT 
PROVISIONS. 

For some time the inhabitants of Kentucky have devoted 
their attention to the breeding of horses; and by' this lucrative 
branch of trade, they hav^turiied to much adiantage their super¬ 
abundant quantity of maize, oats, and other fodder. Virginia, 
of all the States in the Union, is considered as having the finest 
saddle and carriago-hoises, from which originally came those that 
DOW exist in this country, as they were brought hither by the emi¬ 
grants from Virginia. Their number increases daily, as nearly 
all tlie inhabitants endeavour to improve their breeds; and they 
attach so' much importance to this impruven eiit, that the own¬ 
ers of fine stallions receive fioni fifteen to twenty dollars for 
covering a single mare. Many of these stallions, as 1 have been 
assured, dioitgh they come from Virginia, arc imported from 
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Knglandj and are remarkable for thek fine legs, \vell-prop!or<*^ 
tioned head, and elegant figure. But the inhabitanta make no 
attempts to improve the breeds of tlieir workipg-horses, whi<^ 
are small and lean, and in every respect inferior to those, nsed for 
the same purpose in France. 

Some individuals pretend to understand the diseases of horses; 
but 1 never met with one who had any regular ideas of the veterh*' 
nary art, so necessaiy to be known in a breeding country, and 
which has attamed such great perfection in England and France. 
In Kentucky, as well as m the Middle and Southern States, the 
grain generally given to the horses is maize, which is considered 
twice as nutritive as oats, though they are sometimes given to* 
gether. In this State they do not fix rations for the uuiiiials, but 
fill the manger with maize, w'hich they eat at pleasure, retire from 
the stable to their pasture, and return when they plca«>e. They 
are not tied up, and yet they almost always return to tiie spot 
they are first placed in. The stables are nothing but log-houses, 
open on evey side to the air, as the space between the trunks of 
the trees is not filid up with clay. 

The Southern States, and particularly South Carolina, are'the 
principal marts for the fine horses from Kentucky. Their owners 
take them in troops of fifteen, twenty, and tliirty together, to- 
w'ards the commencement of winter, at which tune they have 
nothing to dr^ad from the yellow fever. The ,)ouruuy from the 
environs oi l^exington to Chailestowm wes made in eighteen or 
twenty days; and this distance, which is about seven hundred 
miles, causes a dilfercnce of Iroin tw'enty-tive to thirty per cent, 
in the price of the aniinuls A fine saddle-hoisu at Kentucky 
costs from 130 to 140 dollars. 

During my residence in tins State, 1 had an opportunity of 
seeing the wild horses that arc taken on the plains of New 
Mexico, and which arc descended from those formerly intro¬ 
duced by the Spaniards, "i'he hunters catch them by means of 
domesticated horses, with which, ns they run faster, they come 
near enough to ent-uigle the wild: they aie then bi ought to New* 
Orleans ttnd Natches, where they arc sold for ^buut fifty dollars 
a piece, and are sometimes bought by the conductors of the boats, 
who return oveilund to Kentucky. The two which 1 saw and 
tried were of a roan colour, of u middle size, having a bad and 
thick head, and dispioportionate neck, with heavy limbs aivd tlini 
hair. These horses liot excessively uneasy, are very capricious, 
and hard to hold in by the bi idle, whicli they often contrive to 
slip, and then make their escape. 

The number of horned cattle in Kentucky is veiyr considera¬ 
ble ; and 1 often observed from forty to fifty in the same stable. 
Tb<Ji>c that form an article of commerce are bought lean, and 
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contejed in droves from two hundred to three hundred^ by the 
liver PotomOdc, to* Virginia, where they are sold to the graziers, 
' who fatten them for the markets of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
'*11ie price of a good milch-cow at Kentucky,* is from ten to 
twelve dollars; milk forms the principal food of the hdiabitants; 
and the butter which they do not consume, is barrelled and ex- 
|H)rted to the Antilles. 

They have very few sheep; for though I probably travelled 
more tl^n two hundred miles in this State, 1 only saw them on 
four farms: their flesh is not much esteemed, and their wool is 
of die same quality as that of the sheep in the Eastern States. 
The greatest number of these animals is reared at Khode-island. 

Of all domestic animals hogs are the most nemerous. There 
is scarcely any individual without them, while many persons have 
from fifty to two hundred. "Jliesc animals never quit the forests, 
bm always find in them the means of subsistence, particularly in 
antnmn and winter. They become extremely wild, and go about 
in herds. When attacked by a dog, or any other animal, they 
unite and form a circle for their defence. They have a thick 
body, small tail, short legs, and erect ears. Every settler knows 
those w'hich belongs to him, by his particular manner of cutting 
their ears. They sometimes go to the very extremity of the forests, 
and do not return for several months; but they are accustomed 
to come from time to time to the residences of their owners, by 
the enticement of a little maize. It is surprising that in so vast 
a country, covered with woods, so thinly peopled in proportion 
to its great extent, and where there are so few injurious animals, 
the hogs have not increased to such a degree as to become entirely 
wild. 

In all the Western States, as w'ell as in diose to the east of the 
Allegany Mountains, at a distance of two hundred miles from 
the sea, it is necessary to give salt to the cattle; for w ithout it, 
whatever food is given to them, they will not fatten, and it is so 
important to them, tliat they conic to the house-door, every week 
or fortnight, in quest of it, and will spend whole hours in licking 
the manger on which a few {Articles have been sprinkled. This 
desire is most evident amongst the horses, perhaps because salt 
is ihost frequently given to tliein. 

Salt provisions ar^another importifbt article of commerce in 
Kentucky. The quantity exported, in the first six months of the 
year 1802, is stated to have been two hundred and seventy-two 
thousand weight of smoked pork or bacon, and two thousand 
four hundred and eighty-five barrels of pickled pork. 

Notwithstandii^ the superabundance of grain raised in this 
countiy, there is scarcely an individual who rears poultry. This 
immeh of domestic economy would not, however^ be attended with 
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tny eipenee^ but would provide an agreeable variation in their, 
food. Two principal causes^ hotwever, seetn to prevent it: tli« 
first is, that the use of salted meats^ to which die cutaneous disea* 
sesj so frequent among them» may be attributed, gives them a 
dismste for this sort of provisions, which they, perhaps, find too. 
insipid; the second is, that the fields of maize, which are usually 
contiguous to the houses, would be exposed to great devastations, 
the iuclosures with which they are surrounded beiug only calculae 
ted to keep out the cattle and pigs. 

The inhabitants of Kentucky, as has been already mentioned, 
almost all originally came from Virginia, and particularly frooi 
the most remote parts of that State, and, with the exception of 
the lawyers, physicians, and a few of the citizens, who have 
ceived an education suitable to tlieir professions, in the towns on 
the Atlantic, they retain the manners of the Virginians. They 
carry a passion for gaining and spirituous liquors to excess, a^ 
sanguinary quarrels are frequently the consequence. They meet 
often at the taverni, particularly during the sitting of the courts 
of justice, when they pass whole days in them. Horses and lavr* 
suits are the usual subjects of their conversation. When a tra¬ 
veller arrives, his horse it valped as soon as they can perceive him. 
If he stop, they ofier him a glass of whiskey, and a multitude ci 
questions ibllow, idich as, Where did you come from f Whither 
are you going i What is your name? Where do you reside? Your 
profession ? Have the inhabitants of the country you have passed 
through any fevers? Scc. These questions, which are repeated a 
thousand times in the course of a long journey, at length become 
tiresome; but, with a little address, it is easy to stop them. They 
have, however, no other motive for tibem but that curiosity so 
natural to persons living retired in the midst of woods, and who 
scarcely ever see a stranger. They ard never influenced by sus¬ 
picion ; for, from whatever part of the world a stranger comes to 
the United States, he may enter all the sea-ports and principal 
towns, remain in them, or travel, as long as he pleases, through 
every part of the country, without any public officer inquiring 
who he is, or what are his reasons for travelling. 

The inhabitants of Kentucky are very willing to give strangers 
the information they ic(}uij#respecting the country in which diey 
reside, and w'hich they consider as the best part of the United 
States; as fiiat in which the soil is most fertile, the climate most 
salubrious, and where all who have come to settle, were led by 
the love of liberty and inclepc ndeiice. In their houses they are 
decent and hospitable; and, in the course of my journey, 1 pre¬ 
ferred lodging with them, rather than in the taverns, where the 
accommodation is frequently worse and much dearer. 
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f The women seldom interfere in the labours of the field: tliey 
yemain at botoef assiduously ^ng^ed with domostic cares, or 
emplo3red in spinning hemp or cotton. This labour alone is 
QOiisiderable, for there are few houses in which there are not 
fawfor five children. 

Among the different sects which exist in Kentucky, those of 
the h!l ethodists and Anabaptists are the most ncmerous. Re- 
fi|^ous enthusiasm has, within the last seven or eight years, ac¬ 
quired H new ^degree of strength in these regions; for, independ<- 
ently of the Sundays, which are scrupulously observed, they 
aaect, duriug the summer, in the course of the week, to hear 
seriiious, which last for several days in succession. These meet- 
iug.s, which often consist of two or three thousand persons, who 
come from ten or twelve miles round, take place in tlie woods. 
Every person brings his own provisions, and they pass the night 
round fires. The ministers are very vehement in their discourses; 
and frequently, in the middle of their sermons, many of the con¬ 
gregation become frantic, and fall down inspired, exclaiming. 
Glory ! Glory ! It is chiefly, however, among the women tliat 
these absurdities take place. They are then taken from among 
the crowd, and put under a tree, where they lie supine for a long 
time, utterii^ deep groans. ^ 

At some of these assemblies as many as hundred will fall 
in this manner, so that a number of others are required to help 
them. While 1 was at Lexington, 1 attended one of these meet¬ 
ings. The better-informed people differ from the opinion of the 
multitude with respect to this species of cxtacy; and thus diey 
frequently draw upon themselves the appellation of bad,folks. 
But this is the extent of their intolerance; for w'hen they return 
from the sermon, religion seldom forms a subject of conversation. 
Although divided into different sCcts, they live in the greatest 
harmony, and Aihen an alliance is projected between families, 
difference of religion never causes any impediment: the husband 
and wife follow the worship they approve; as do their children, 
when they have arrived at uAturity, witiiout the least opposition 
from their parents. 

Throughout the Western Country, the children are punctually 
sent to sdiool, to fearn reading, wilting, and the elements of 
arithmetic. T'hese schools are supported at the expence of the 
inhabitants, who procure masters as soon as the population and 
their<means enable them: it is tlierefore veiy uncommon to meet 
with an American who is unable to read and write. On the 
Ohio, and in the Barrens, iiowever, where the settlements are 
very widely dispersed, the iuhabitaiitii have not yet been able to 
procure this advantage. 
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CHAP. XXL 

jrtiSHVILLE.—ITS commercial RELATIONS.-INFORMA¬ 

TION relative TO the establishment of the 

NATCHES. 

Nashville, the principal and the oldest town of this part 
of Tennessee, is situated on tlie river Cumberland, the banks of 
which, in this place, consist of a mass of limestone, upwards 
of sixty feet in height. With the exception of sesen or eight 
brick houses, the remainder, consiting of about 120, are built 
with planks, and dispersed over a space of 2o or 30 acres, in a 
spot inhere the rock is almost entirely bare. Water can be 
obtained only by making a very long circuit to reach the river¬ 
side, or by descending a veiy steep and dangerous path. While 
1 was there, one of the inhabitants was endeavouring to perfoiate 
the rock to make a well, but he had not dug may leet, and the 
great hardness of the stone rendeied the work long And difficult. 

Although this small town has been built fifteen or sixteen 
years, it docs not contain any manufactory or public establish¬ 
ment. There is, however, a printing-office, which publishes a 
newspaper once a week. A college, for the endowment of which 
some rents and other revenues arc appropriated ; it is still in its 
infancy, only seven or eight young men being yet assembled, 
under one professor. 

In this town tlie pi ice of labour is higher than at Lexington, 
and there is a similar disproportion beCwecu this price and that 
of provisions. Here are twelve or fifteen stores, which are sup¬ 
plied either from Baltimore or Philadelphia; but they appear to 
be worse provided than those at Lexington, and the goods, 
though dearer, were of an inferior qualityv This high price is 
partly to be attributed to the expence of conveyance, w hicli is 
more considerable, on account of the greater distance which the 
boats for Tennessee have to*make on the OhiB ; for, after pass¬ 
ing Limestone, the place of landing for Kentucky, and which is 
425 miles from Pittsburgh, they have to make a farther naviga¬ 
tion of 619 miles to the mouth of the river Cumberland, and 
180 miles up that river, to reach Nashville'; which makes the 
total distance from Philadelphia 1521 miles, 1200 of which are 
by water. Several of the traders get their commodities from 
New Orleans, whence the boats proceed up the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Cumberland. This last distance is 1243 miles; that 
is to say, a 1000 miles from New Orleans to the mouth of the 
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OUo; thence, 65 miles to that "of the Cumberland, and 180 
miles on this river to reach Nashville. 

Very few planters undertake the exportation of their own pro¬ 
duce, which consists principally of cotton: but they sell it to the 
merchants of Nashville, who send it by the river to New Orleans, 
' whence it is foiuanled to New Yoik or Philadelphia, or exported 
directly to Europe. These merchants, like those of Lexington, 
•do not alw ays pay money for the cotton which they buy, but 
oblige the planters to take goods in exchange, which makes a 
considerable increase to their profits. Much of it is also sent by 
land into Kentucky, for the supply of individuals. - 

On my journey in 1802, they were sending cotton by Ohio 
to Pittsburgh, for the first time, to be afterwards distributed 
through the back parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 1 rtet the 
boats loaded with it near Marietta, which were pushed along the 
liver with a pole, and went about tw enty miles a day. Thus 
those parts of the Western States which me farthest asunder, are 
cemented by a commercial intercourse, of which cotton is the 
basis, and the Ohio the link of communication; while the result 
of this intercourse will give a greater degree of prosperity to this 
part of Tennessee, and secure to its inhabitants very superior 
advantages over those of Kentucky and the Ohio, the territorial 
productions of which are not of a natuie to meet with a great 
sale either at home or in the neighbouring countries. 

I had a letter from Dr. Eiown, of Lexington, for Mr. W. P. 
i^ndersoii, a gentleman of the law, at Nashville, who received 
me in the most obliging manner. 

The inhabitants have an easy and unceremonious deportment. 
On the day of my arrival, 1 had hardly dismounted when some of 
them, who happened to be at the tavern where I stopped, invited 
me to visit them at their «own houses. 

Such of the inhabitants of the Western Country as go to New 
Orleans by the river, on their commercial c’oncerns, and return 
by land, pass thiough Nashville, which is the fiist town they ar¬ 
rive at after leaving Natchc^ The distance between them is six 
hundred miles, and is entirely uninhabited ; they are therefore 
obliged to carry provisions on hoiscback for the whole journey. 
It is true, they pass through two or three of the villages of the 
Cliicasaw Indians ;* but, instead of being able to procure ariy 
thing in them, the Savages are so ill supplied themselves, that it 
is often difficult to avoid being obliged to divide with them w'hat 
the travellers have. Several persons, who have travelled this road, 
informed me that, for a distance of four or five hundred miles 
from Natches, the country is very even; the soil-sandy, paitly 
covered willi pines, and not well adapted for any kind of culture; 
but that the banks of the Tennessee liver are, on die contrary. 
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exceedingly fertile^ and even superior to die richest (fistricts ot 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The Mttlement of Natches^ which is known by the name of 
Mississippi Terriiarp, daily becomes more prosperous^ not¬ 
withstanding the insalubrity of the climate, which is so great, 
that three-fourths of the inhabitants are annually affected, during 
the summer and autumn, with intermitting fevers: the great 
profit, however, arising from the culture of the long-woolled 
TOtton, draws thither a number of emigrants, and the popula¬ 
tion already amounts to five thousand Whites and three thousand 
Negroes. 

Ibe road leading to Natches was of late only a path, winding 
through those immense forests; but the Federal Government 
has just ordered a new one, which is on the point of being 
completed, and which will be one of the finest in the United 
States, as well for its breadth, as for the solidity of the bridges 
built over the small rivers which cross’ it. T^o these advantages, 
it will add that of being shorter than the other by nearly a 
hundred miles. 


CHAP. XXll. 


DEPARTURE TOR KNOXVILLE.—ARRIVAL AT FORT BLOUNT. 
—OBSERVATIONS ON THE DESICCATION OF THE RIVERS 
DURING THE SUMMER.—HOUSES ON THIS ROAD.—FER¬ 
TILITY OF THE SOIL.—EXCURSIONS IN A CANOE ON 
CUMBERLAND RIVER. 

On the 5th of Septcmbe. I left Nashville, to proceed to 
Knoxville, with Mr. Fisk, who was sent by the State of Ten¬ 
nessee to determine, in concert with the couimissioners from Vir¬ 
ginia, the boundaries between the two states in a more accurate 
manner. On the 9th we arrived at Fort Blouiit, which is built 
on the river Cumberland, sc.enty miles from Nashville. On the 
road we stopped with different friends of Mr. Fisk; and, among 
others, with General Smith, one of the oldest inhabitants of this 
country, where he has resided sixteen or seventeen years. Ame¬ 
rica is indebted to him for the best map of this State, which is 
given in the Geographical Atlas, published at Philadelphia.-— 
He acknowledged, however, that this map, which has been 
some years drawn up, is 'n many respects imperfect. The 
general has a fine estate, on which he cultivates maize and cotton; 
and a well-constructed distillery, where he makes peach-brandy, 
which he sells for a dollar per gallon. He employs his leisure 
in chemistry. 

During our journey we also visited General Winchester^ who 
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was finishing a stone house, of an elegant kind for the country; 
it contains four large rooms on the ground-floor, a first floor, and 
an attic story. The carpenters had been brought^ from Balti¬ 
more, a distance of near 700 miles. The stone^ is of a calca¬ 
reous nature; and there is not any other kind in this part of 
Tennessee, except the rounded flints which are found in the beds 
of some of die rivers, and originate in the mountainous districts, 
whence they are conveyed by die strength of the torrents. Few 
of the inhabitants, however, build in this way, on account of 
the price of labour, masons being still more difficult to procure 
than carpenters. 

Near the General’s house runs a river of forty or fifty feet in 
breadth, which we crossed almost with dry feet. Its banks, in 
some places, are upwards of twenty-five feet in height, and the 
bottom of its bed is formed by one single channel, furrowed with 
smaller ones, three or four lineii* broad, by as many in depth. 
The small quantity of water which it at this time contained, 
trickled through these furrows; but in the winter the waters are 
so abundant, that, by means of a sluice, a sufficient quantity^ is 
diverted from it to turn a mill, which stands upwards of thirty 
feet in height. Wc had already passed several of these rivers, 
which we could step o\er, but on which, in the winter, ferry¬ 
boats are necessary. 

A few miles from General Winchester’s, and out of the road, 
is a small town, which has been built some years; the name of 
Cairo has since been given to it, in commemoration of the cap¬ 
ture of Cairo by the French. 

Between Nashville and Fort Blount, the plantations, though 
always in the midst of the woods, arc, however, so near each 
other on the road, that it is very uncommon not to see one in 
every two or three miles. The inhabitants reside in good log- 
houses ; most of them have Negroes, and they appear to live 
happy, and quite secure from want. In all this tract the soil is 
slightly unequal, but sometimes entirely level, in general excel 
lent;, and the forests are very beautiful. This extreme ferti 
lity is, however, particudirly observable about fifty miles from 
Nashvdle, and a few mdcs before airiving at Major Dixon’s, at 
Dixon’s Spring, where 1 stopped a day and a half. Considerable 
portions of the Jbrests in the environs, aie filled with the lecds 
or Cains of which 1 have already spoken, and which grow so 
close tha’ a man concealed amongst them cannot be perceived at 
ten or fif|fen feet distance. Their bushy foliage forms a mass 
of veidure which relieves the eye in the midst of these solitary 
and silent forests. 1 have already mentioned that, in proportion 

* This is one of the new-fanjrltd French terms in geometry, which ve 
knovv nolhun to traiisluLe or explain. 
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as new habitations are fonnedj these reeds disappear, because 
the cattle prefer their leaves to every other species of vegetable^ 
and destroy them more by breaking the stems of the plants dian 
by browzing their tops. The pigs als© contribute to their de¬ 
struction, by turning up the earth in searcli of Uie >oung roots. 

Fort Blount was constructed about eighteen years ago, to pro¬ 
tect the emigrants, who at that time came to settle in Cumber¬ 
land, against the Savages, who made incessant war upon them, 
to drive tliem back; Imt a peace having been concluded, and the 
population being now greatly increased, they are unable to do 
them any further injury, and the fort has been destroyed. At 
present there is only one good plantation on this spot, which be¬ 
longs to Captain Sampson, with whom Mr. Fisk usually resides. 
During the two days we stopped with him, I made excursions 
for several miles on the river Cumberland, in a canoe. This 
method of examining natural productions, alvva}s in greatest va¬ 
riety on the banks of rivers, is more convenient than any other, 
especially when, as in this case, the river is contined between 
enormous rocks, so steep that a man on foot cannot approach' 
them without great difficulty. In these excursions 1 enriched my 
collection with the seeds of several trees ^iid plants peculiar to the 
country, and with various other subjects of natural history. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

DEPARTURE FROM FORT BLOUNT FOR W EST-POlNT, ACROSS 
THE DESERT.—BOTANICAL EXCURSIONS ON ROARINO 

RIVER.-APPEARANCE OF THE BAN KS OF THIS RIVER.- 

SALINE PRODUCTSFOUN D THERE.—CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
-ARRIVAL AT KNOXVILLE. 

Qjsr the 11th of September w'e wient from Fort Blount to 
Black born’s, whose residence, situated fifteen miles from this 
fort, is the last possessed by the Whites befui e reaching the line 
which separates the territory of the United Stales from that of 
the Cherokee Indians. As far as West-Point, on the Clinch, 
this boundary is an uninhabited country, eighty miles in breadth, 
bearing the name of the Wildermssy and of which the moun¬ 
tains of Cumberland occupy a considerable; portion. !Mr. Fisk 
bi'ing obliged to attend the couit of justice, which was held some 
miles farther, in the county of Jackson, we postponed crossing 
the Wilder ness for a few days; and I took the op|>«rtunity of his 
absence to visit Uoariug River, one of the hi anclies^^ the Cuni- 
beiland. This river, which is from ten to fifteen fathoms in 
breadth, receives its name from the confuted noise heard for 
npwaids of a mile, and occnsionid by the falls of the water, pro¬ 
duced by the sudden depicssiou of its bed, which consists of 
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large flat stones, contiguous to each other. These falls, itx, 
eight, or ten feet in height, are so close, that several of them 
occur in a space of fifty or a hundred fathoms. Large stones, 
five or nx feet in diameter, and perfectly round, are seen lying in 
the middle of the river, without a possibility of ascertaining how 
they could get there. 

The right bank of Roaring River is, in some places, eighty 
or a hundred feet in height, and, at this elevation, is overtopped 
rocks, which project fifteen or twenty feet, and cover thick 
of horizontal ferruginous schistus. The laminae of these 
have so little adhesion, and are so friable, that, on the slightest 
touch, they break off in pieces of a foot long, and fall sponta* 
neously to powder, by which means deep excavations are at 
length formed under the rocks. On the plates of schistus 
• least exposed to the action of the water and the light, a kind of 
white efflorescence appears, of an extreme tenuity, and greatly 
resembling snow. 

There are on the banks of this river, and in other parts of 
Cumberland, many deep caverns, in which are found masses of 
an aluminous substance, so near the degree of purity required 
for the operations of (%ing, that the inhabitants collect it fur 
their own use, and also export it to Kentucky. Tliey cut it in 
pieces with a hatchet; but none of them are acquainted with 
the processes employed on the old continent for preparing the 
different substances, as they are met with in commerce. 

Several large rivulets, after meandering through the forests, 
terminate on the steep banks of this river, whence they rush 
with violence into it, forming magnificent cascades of several 
fathoms in breadth. The permanent humidity produced here 
by these cascades facilitates the growth of a multitude of plants, 
which grow among the thick moss spread over the rock, and' 
form a very beautiful exteiif of verdure. These various circum¬ 
stances render the sides of Roaring River extremely cool, and 
give them an appearance totally different from those of the other 
rivers which I had hitlierto passed. 

Major Russel, with whe^ I went to lodge after leaving 
Blackbom, and where 1 was rejoined by Mr. Fisk, supplied us 
with provisions for our two days journey through the territory of 
the Cherokees. Notw<thstanding the good understanding now sub¬ 
sisting between the W hites and these Indians, it is always prudent 
to form a company of five or six to cross their country. How¬ 
ever, as we were far from the usual place of rendezvous, at which 
travellers wait, w'e determined to set off alone, and arrived 
safely at West-Point. The country is very mountainous, and we 
were unable to go further than forty-five miles on the lir^t day, 
though we did nut stop till midiii.*ht. We encamped near a .small 
river where there was plenty of grass, and, after having made a 
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6rf I lay down in our blankets, watching altematdy, to enable 
our horses to graze more at laige, being apprehensive of the Sa¬ 
vages, who sometimes steal them. 

On the second day we met a party of eight or ten Indians, 
who were in quest of summer-grapes, and chinquapins, a spe¬ 
cies of small chesnut, superior in taste to those of Europe. 
As we were not above twenty miles from the West-Point, we 
pave them the remainder of our provisions, which was veiy pleas¬ 
ing to them. To them bread is a great luxury, their common 
food being only deer’s flesh roasted. 

I'he road across tliis part ot the Indism territory passes over 
the Cumberland mountains: it is as wide and as even as those in 
the environs of Philadelphia, on account of the great number of 
emigrants who travel over it, in their way to the western country. 
Forty miles from Nashville we met some wealthy emigrants, tra¬ 
velling in a carriage, followed by their Negroes on foot, who bad 
passed it without any accident. Small boards painted black, and 
nailed against the trees, at eveiy fliird mile, show travellers how 
far they have gone. 

In this part of Tennessee the forests are composed of all the 
species of trees which belong to the mountainous districts of 
North America, such as oaks, maples, and w'alnuts. Pines also 
abound in places where the soil is inferior. But what appeared 
to me very extraordinary was, to see parts of the woods, several 
miles ill extent, where all the pines, which amounted to, at least, 
a fifth of the other trees, had died in the preceding year, and 
still retained their withered leaves. I w'as unable to discover the 
causes of this singular phenomenon: T only learned that it occurs 
every fifteen or twenty years. 

'I'he following trait will give an idea of the atrocious character 
of some of the American settlers on *the frontiers. One of 
them, in the neighbourhood of Fort Blount, had lost a horse, 
which had strayed from his house, and gone a considerable dis¬ 
tance into the Indian territory. A fortnight after, it was brought 
baok by two of the Cherokees; they were not fifty paces from 
the house, when this man, on perceiving them, shot one of 
them dead; the other took, to flight, and can icd the news to his 
coiintiymcn. 'I'he muideicr was put in pri^on^ but was leleased 
in a short time, for want of proof of Ins crime, tiiough he re¬ 
mained convicted in the public opinion. Ail the time he was 
kept in prison the Indians suspended the effects of their resent¬ 
ment, in the hope that the death of their countryman would be 
avenged; but,scarcely were they informed of ins eniaigeinent, 

VI lien they killed a White at more than miles from the place 
w here the fiist murder had been committed, it has always been 
found impracticable to make the Indians, of whatsoever nation, • 
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'comprehend, that chastisement should only be inflicted on the 
guilty: they believe that the murder of one or several of their 
nation, must be avenged by the death of an equal number of 
individuals belonging to the nation of him who occasioned the 
loss of their people. This is a custom which it is impossible to 
make them renounce, particularly if the murdered person be¬ 
longed to u family of distinction; for, among the Creeks and 
Cherokecs, there exists a class superior to the commonalty of the 
nation. These Indians are above the middle size, well propor¬ 
tioned, and rather fleshy, considering the compulsory fasts they 
frequently endure when hunting. Tlie rifle is the only tire-arms 
they make use of; but they are very expert with it, and kill at a 
great distance. The common dress of the men consists of an 
European shirt, which they leave loose, and of a piece of blue 
cloth, half an ell in length, which serves them for biceches: they 
pass it between their thighs, and fasten the two ends to their 
girdle, before and beliinil. They wear long gaiters and shoes, 
or socks, of prepared deer’s skin. On particular oqpasions some 
of tliem appear in a coat, waistcoat, and hat, but not breeches: 
tlie natives of North America have never been able to adopt this 
part of our dress. They leave only one tuft of hair on the top 
of their heads, formed into several tresses, which hung down the 
sides of their faces, and very frequently the ends are decorated 
with feathers, or small pipes of silver. A great number of them 
perforate the gristle of the nose to put rings into it, and cut their 
ears, which are lengthened to two or three inches by means of 
pieces of lead hung to them, when they are very young. They 
paint their faces red, blue, or black. 

A mail’s shirt, and a short petticoat, form the dress of the 
women, who also wear gaiters and socks of deer’s skin: they 
permit all ihcir hair to grow, which, like that of the men, is 
of a jet black; but they do not pierce the nose, or cut the ears. 
Jn winter both men and women wrap themselves in a wttilleii 
blanket, to protect them from the cold. 

1 learnt at VVest-Poini,^oiii several people who make freipient 
journios among the Cberokees, that for some years past they have 
attended to the cultivation of their lands, and have made gieat 
progress. Soine*of them have good plantations, and also ncgi u 
slaves. Several of the women spin, and weave cotton stufl’s. 
The Federal Government devotes a sum annually to supply them 
^ith agricuUuial and other implements. 
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CHAP, XXIV. 

—r ■■■* 

KNOXFILtBk-^COltMBRCIAI. BELATIONS.—^TBEEtf GROVIM^ 
IN ITS SNT1RON8.—COMTERSION OP SOME PARTS OP TUB 

" MEADOWS INTO FORRSTS.—GREENSTlLLE.—^ARRiTAL.AT 
^ONBSBOROUGH. > 

ll^NOXVI LLE, the seat of Roveroment of the State of Ten- 
nessee* is situated on the river Uolston^ which, at this place, is 
150 fathoms in width. The honaes, in number about *200j are 
almost all of wood. Although it has been built eighteen or* 
twenty years, thislittle town has not yet an jr kind of establish- 
mjpnt or manufactory, except some tanneries. Commerce, 
however, is brisker here than at Nashville. The stores, of 
which there are fifteen or twenty, are also better provided. 
The merchants obtain their supplies by land, from Phila¬ 
delphia, Baltimore, and Richmond, in Virginia, and, in 
return, send, by the same channel, the productions of the ' 
country, which they buy from ithe farmers, or take in ex¬ 
change for their goods. Baltimore and Richmond are th^ 
towns with which they have the greatest dealings. The 
price of carriage from Baltimore is six or seven dollars the 
quintal. It is reckoned 500 miles from this town to l^nox- 
ville; 640 to Philadelphia; and 420 to Richmond. 

They also send flour, cotton, and lime, to New Orleans,, 
by the river Tennessee,* but this method is not much used, 
the navigation of this river being very much interrupted, 
in two different places, by shoals and rocks. It is reckoned > 
about 600 miles from Knoxville to^ the confluence of the 
Tennessee into the Ohio, and 38 miles from thence to that 
of the Ohio, into the Mississippi. 

We stopped at Knoxville, at Haynes's, who keeps the best 
tavern, the sign of the General Washington. Travellers, 
'\rith their horses, are accommodated here at the ratejof R 
dollar per day. On the 17th of September I took my leave 
of Mr. Fisk, and travelled towards Jonesborough, IC^ miles 
from Knoxville, and at the bottom of the*bigh mountains 
which separate North Carolina from the State of Tennessee. 

I crossed the river Holston at Macby,. fifteen miles from 
Knoxville: here the soil becomes better, and the plantations 
are nearer together, although still so distant as not to be 
within sight of each other. At a short distance from Macby, 
the road, for the space'of a mile or two, runs beside a cop* 
pice, very thickly set with trees, the largest clnmps being 
twenty or twenty-five feet across. I had never seqn any part • 
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w & forest in ft similar state; and X made this obsersialion ta 
tbe inhstbitants of the coantryj indio 'informed me that 
'^is ft{K>i was formerly part of a barren, or meadow, which 
Imd become naturally re-covered with wood within the last 
i^ve or fifteen years, sidce the custom of setting fire to 
diem> as is practised in all the Southern States, had beten 
jjjliseootinuea. This circumstance seems to prove, that the 
extensive meadows* of Kentucky and Tennessee owe their 
origin to some conflagration, which had consumed «t(|e 
forests, and that they are preserved in that state by the cus¬ 
tom, which still prevails, of setting fire to them annually. 
fWben on these occasions chance preserves any spots of them 
for a few years from the ravages of the flames, the trees 
spring up again; but, being extremely close, the fire, 
vraich at length catches them, l>urns them completely, afid 
agidn reduces them to the state of meadows. Hence it may 
be concluded that, in these countries, the meadows must 
continually encroach upon the forests; and, in all proba¬ 
bility^ this was the case in Upper Louisiana and New Mex¬ 
ico, which are only vast plains, to which the savages set 
fire ftnnually, and where tnere is not any« tree to be mef 
with. . 


On the first day I stopped in a place where the majority 
of the inhabitants were Quakers, who had come fifteen or 
•eighteen years before from Pennsylvania. The* one with 
whom I lodged bad a good plantation, and his log-house 
was divided into two apartments, which is very uncommon 
in this country. Some very fine apple-trees were planted 
round the house, which, although raised from seeds, pro¬ 
duced fruit of an extraordinary size and excellent quality: 
this is another proof ^how well these countries aie adapted 
for the culture of fruit-trees. Here, as in Kentucky, the 
preference is given to the peach, on account of the branch 
made from it. At my host’s 1 met with two families of 
emigrants, consisting together of ten or twelve peisons, 
who were going to setffe in Tennessee. Their torn gar¬ 
ments, and the bad plight of the children, who followed 
bareiooted, and in tneir shirts, were indications of their 
poverty; a very uncommon occurrence in the United States. 
The nebes of the inhabitants of the Western Country do 
not, however, consist in money; for I am well convinced 
that a tenth of them'do not possess a single dollar: but 
each man lives on his own freeliold, and derives from it an 
abundance ot* every necessary off*life; and the money 
arising from the sail of a horse or a few cows, is always 
, more than sufficient to procure him all those Secondary 
articles, which come irom the English manufactories. 
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On'vttie foUowine day I passed nielur an i!ron-workj sitaat^^ 
thirty miles from Knoxytlle^ and stopped a short Ume^ 
tate a 8pecimen>of the ore« The iion obtained froni ic* & 
smd to he nf an excellent qoali^.. At this place the roall 
divides into two branches^ bot#leading to J.onesboroqjgliri' 
but, as I was disirpus of seeing the oanks of* the river 
Nolachuky, celebrated in this country for their fertility, $ 
took that to the right. Six or seven d^les from the iron* 
work, small rock crystals are found on the road; the^ aro 
two or three lines in length, and beautifully transparent 
The faces of the pyramids, which terminate the two ex«> 
tremities of the pHsu]^ are parallel and equal: they are 
pncombined, and disseminated in a reddish, slightly ar- 
gillaceous land.—In less than ten minutes 1 collected forty 
of them. 

On the 21 St I arrived at Greenville, which does not con¬ 
tain more than forty houses, built of squared beams, ar¬ 
ranged like the trunks of trees of the log houses. From 
hence to Jonesborough is twentyrfive miles. In the inter¬ 
val the country is rauier hilly; the soil is more adapted to 
the culture of wheat than of maize; and the houses on the 
road are at a distance of about three miles from each other. 

Jonesborough, the< last town in Tennessee, contains 
about 150 houses, built of planks, and standing on both 
sides of the road. The place contains four or hve stores, 
and the merchants who keep them trade with Baltimore and 
Richmond. Every article of English manufacture is sold 
very dear here, as well as at Knoxville. A newspaper, in 
large folio, is published here once a week. Indeed papers 
are hitherto the only works which have been printed in 
those towQs or villages lying to the westward or the Allc- 
ganies, where print!ng«oiEces are established. 

• CHARXXV. 

REMARKS ON THE FIRST'ESTABLISHMENTS TO THE WEST 

OF TENNESSEE, AND ON THE TREES PECULIAR TO THAT 

COUNTRY^ • 

It was in the year 1780 that the Whites first attempted to 
cross the Cumberland Mtmntains, and to settle in the en¬ 
virons of emigrants did not arrive in 

great numbers* ^we For several years they were 

obliged to ma^plin a saiug|^^ war with the Cherokee 
Indians; and, as lately % l?9a, tne establishments of 
Holston and Kentucky had no intercourse with those in 

N IS 
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Qamberlandj except by caravans^ in order that they'might 
cross the extensive uninhabited country between them in 
safety; but, for five or six years, since peace has been 
made with the natives, the communication between these 
countries is perfectly established; and, although'not much 
frequented, it may be travelled with as great security as any 
part of the Atlantic States. 

• This country h#^ing been peopled since Kentucky, 
measures were taken from the first to avoid the great con* 
fusion which exists with respect to the rights of property in 
the latter State: consequently, the titles here are considered 
as more valid, and much less liable to be disputed. This 
reason, the extraordinary fertility of the soil, ancUi milder 
temperature, are cogent motives vrbich attract the emi¬ 
grants from the Atlantic States, rather to West Tennessee 
than to Kentucky. The number of inhabitants is estimated 
at 30,000, and 5000 or 6000 Negro slaves. 

With very few exceptions, the different species of trees 
and shrubs which constitute the mass of the forests, are the 
same as those I saw in the most fertile parts of Kentucky. 
The Gleditsia tricanthoSi honey locust, is, however, more 
common here : the Indians made their bows of the wood of 
it before they adopted fire-arms. 

A tree is found, more particularly in these forests, which, 
in the form of its fruit, and the position of its leaves, ap¬ 
pears to have a great resemblance to the Sophora japonica, 
with the wood of” which the Chinese dye th^r silk yellow. 
My father, who discovered this tree in 1796, thought it 
might be employed for the same use, and become an im¬ 
portant article of commerce to the country. Several per¬ 
sons bdng anxious to,kno\rif it were possible to fix the 
beautiful yellow colour which its wooci communicates to 
water by simple cold infusion, I took the opportunity of 
my residence at Nashville to send SOlb. weight of it to Ne\^ 
-York, one half of which was to be delivered to Dr. Mitch- 
ill, prpfessor of chemist|^% and tlie other to be forwarded 
to Paris. This tree seldom grows higher than forty feet, 
and thrives best on the Knobs, a species of little hills, the 
soil of which is Very rich. Some of the inhtibitunts have 
remarked that there is not any tree in the country which 
yields such an abundance of sap in the spring. The quan¬ 
tity it furnishes even exceeds that of the sugar-maple, al¬ 
though the latter is double its size* The time of my resi¬ 
dence at^ Nashville being that of the maturity of the seeds 
pf this tree, I collected a small quantity, au^.brought them 
with me: they have almost all come up. Sfpuie of the 
‘stems are already twelve or ^fifteen inches in height. 
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Wett Tennessee is loss salobrioMi than Holston 
tucky. A warmer and more humid temp^ratuK occasioiik 
intermitting ferers in the suihmer. The emigraats> in^he 
first year of their establishment^ and even travellers^ pre> 
also> al this season, subject to an exanthematic affection, 
which makes them suffer severely, for ten or twelve dayih,* 
froih the extreme itching produced by a multiplieity of 


Blount, yielded to,a cooling regimen and to bathing, which 
1 practised for several days in Cumberland and Runrihg 
Riveis. The name given to this disease in th^ country » 
the Tennessee itch, 

CHAP. XXVI. 

OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF CVLTUHE IN WEST TEN* 

NESSEE, AND PARTICULARLY OP THAT OF COTTOJIl— 

MODE OF TAKINO LANDS BY SOME EMIGRANTS. 

W^EST Tennessee, or Cumberland, being in a* more 
southern latitude than Kentucky, admits of me cuUure'of 
cotton; consequently the inlKabitants attend almost whoMy 
to it, and do not cultivate much grain, hemp, or tobacco,, 
beyond their own consumption. 

The soil, which is fat and loamy, appears to be a recent 
decomposition of vegetable substances; and therefore seems, 
at present, less suitable for the growth ef wheat than 
maize: the crops of this giain are as abundant as in Ken¬ 
tucky : its stems also grow to the height of elevien or twelve 
feet, and the ears, which appear at six or sevem feet above 
the ground, are nine or ten inches long, and have a pro* 
'portionate bulk. It is cultivated in the same manner, and 
used for the same purposes. 

The crows, which are a real scourge to the Atlantic 
States, where, at three different petiods, they ravage the 
fields of maize, and frequently render it necessary for^thdm 
to be replanted as often, have not yet ^een seen in Ten¬ 
nessee:* 

The grey rats of Europe also have not yet penetrated 
into Cumberland. They follow the establishments of the 
Whites in these distant regions, and make their appear¬ 
ance in a few years after the country has been inhabited. 
At first, they show themselves in the small towns, whence 
they spread into the plantations dispersed tlirough the woods. 


t 

or tobftcco. It is calculated that onemaiTf 
liwo has no other employment, is able to cultivate erghi or 
vine acresi but the opening .of the capsules taking place 
irery rapidly, when it is ripe, it wonld not be possible foir 
to pick it up by himself. A' man and woman, with 
<tpo W three clijildreD, may, however, easily cultivate 
lonr acres, independently of the maize necessary for their 
^^psbsistence, and calculating on a crop of 350lb. per acre, 
’Irhich, considering the extreme fertility of the soil, is very 
'^fftoderate> there wiH be a product of 14cwt. of cotton. 
Treed from the seed. At the rate of eighteen dollars the 

?quintal, the lowest price to which it fell at the time of the 
RSt peace, when 1 was in the country, it amounts to 
dollars, from which, deducting 40 for the expence of cul^ 
lure, there is a net produce of 2J2 dollars: while the same 
number of acres, planted with maize, or sown with wheat, 
would only give 50 dollars. 

The species of cotton cultivated here is rather in higher 
estimation than that which is called green^seed cotton, of 
which it is only a slight variety. 

. The price of the best laud does not yet exceed five dollars 
an acre in the environs of Nashville, and, at thirty or 
fprty miles from that town, it is not worth more than 
three: a plantation completely foimed, containing 200 
er 300 acres, fifteen or twenty of which are cleared, to- 

5 ether with a log-house, may be purchased at this price, 
'he taxes ure also lower in this State than in Kentucky. 
Among the emigrants who annually come from the east¬ 
ward ^o Tennessee, there are always some who have not 
the means of puicbasing lands, but they ibid no difficulty 
in hiring them; the speculators, who are possessed of se¬ 
veral thousand acres, not being displeased at getting a few 
settlers on their estates, whicb induces others to come into 
their neighbourhood: for the speculations in land, in the 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee, are only advantageous 
to those residing on the s|^t, and who, on the ai’rival of 
. emigrants, can succeed in making them stop their 
possessions, which soon augments their value. The terms 
on which tltey leiHhem, are, to clear and inclose eight or 
nine acres, to build a log-house, and to pay the proprietor 
eight or ten bushels of maize for each acre cleared. ^ These 
agreements are made fpr six or eight years. By the second 
year the value of 200 acres of land, adjoining to such a 
new establishment, rises 30 per cent.; and this estate is pur¬ 
chased in preference by a new, emigrant, who is sure of 
patbering, in the first year of his arrival, as much grain as 
u requisite for the wants of bis family and his cattle. 
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OF EAST TENNESSEE^ OR HOLSTON.—^COLTUBES,'8&Ob ' 


ll«AST Tennessee^ or Holstotf^ is situated between tbe 
^ighest part of the Allegany and Cuinbeiland Mountains: 
iu length, it comprises an extent of nearly a hundred atnl 
forty miles; the principal diifeiences between it and West 
Tennessee are, that 4;he lime-^stone appeals to lie ^eper^ 
that the beds of it, which form the mass inclined to tbe 
horizon, are divided at small intervals by strata of quartz; 
and, finally, 'that the country is watered by a great num¬ 
ber of small riveis, descending from the neighbouring 
mountains, which cross it in all directions. The best land 
is on their banks. 

Maize also forms one of the principal branches of cul¬ 
ture here, but it seldom grows to a greater height than 
aeven or eight feet, and thirty bushels per acre is considened 
as a very good crop. The nature of the soil, which is 
rather stony, seems better adapted to the growth of wheat, 
rye, and oats, which aie, consequently, cultivated more- 
bere thaq m Cumberland. Cotton is not grown in any 
quantity, on account of the cold, which sets in very carly,^ 
it may be inferred from what has been said, that Holston 
is ill every respect infei lor in fertility to Cnmberland and 
Kentucky. 

To turn the superabundance of their gra|p to advanti^e, 
the inhabitants breed a great number oi cattle, which t(my 
send a distance of .300 miles to the maritime towns of the 
central and Southern States. Very few of these animals 
are lost in their passage, although they have a great num¬ 
ber of riveis to cross, and the country is nearly an uninter¬ 
rupted foiesL, added to which they are extremely wild, 
fiom being accustomed to the woods. 

This part of Tennessee began to be inhabited in 1775, 
and Its population has increased so much, that, at this 
time, the number of its inhabitants is estimated at 70,000, 
including three or four thousand Negro slaves. 

What has been said of the manners of the inhabitants of 
Kentucky, wdl, in a great degree, apply to those of Ten¬ 
nessee, since, like the first, theyv^iame originally' from 
Viiginia anA North Carolina t but, hitherto, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Tenndlsee do not enjoy that degree of affluence 
which is found among those of Kentucky. They appear 
also to be less religious, although they are very strict in 
their observance oisunday. 
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CHAP. XXVJII. 

^tlOROAN-TOWN.— salamander. BRAR-HVNT1NC.—DE¬ 
PARTURE roR, AND ARRIVAL AT CHARLESTON. 

On the 21 st September I left Jonesborongb, to cross the 
Alleganys> into Noith Carolina; and after a tedious jotir- 
' xxey of600 miles, diirii^ which I stopped a week at Daven¬ 
port’s Plantation on Doe River, I reached Morgan-town 
on the oth October. There is yet no certainty as to the 
real height of the Allegany Mountains, nor do they produce 
Aliy ore, except abundance of iron. In the mountainous 
part of Pennsylvatua aDd Virginia the land is of a bad 
quality; but heie it is rich and fertile. 

The inhabitants of these parts are very expert hunters, 
particularly of bears, whose skins they sell, and subsist 
upon the ilesh, the fat of which is used instead of oil. A 
fine skin fetches fiom a dollar and a half to two dollars. 
The black-bear lives upon roots, acorns, SwC. for which he 
ascends the tiees; but in summer, when such food is 
scarce, he will attack pigs, and even men,. A species of 
salamander is found in the torrents, which is about two 
feet long, and is called by the inhabitants the Alligatqr of 
the Mountains, 

o Morgan-town, which is 250 miles from Charleston, con¬ 
tains only about 50 houses, built of planks, and is inha¬ 
bited principally by working people. Columbia is about 
half way between the above-mentioned places, and its cli¬ 
mate is very unliealthy. 

In the general census of the United States, published in 
'1800, the population tof North Carolina, including the 
Negro slaves, is stated to be 478,000 inhabitants ; that of 
Ceorgia, 163,000; and that of South Carolina, .346,000. 
Not having had an opportunity of seeing the particular 
accounts of the first two States, I am unacquainted w'lth 
the proportion found intern between the W bites and the 
Blacks, and the difference between the population of the 
low and high country; but an idea of it may be*formed 
from the census of South Carolina, in which the numbers 
are, in the low country, including the city of Charleston, 
36,000 Whites and 100,000 Negroes; and in the high coun¬ 
try, l 6 S ,000 Whites and 46,000 Negroes. 

I arrived at. Charleston on the I 8 th of October, 
1802, three months and a half after my^departure from 
Philadelphia* 1 remained in Carolina until the 1 st of 
'^arch 1803, at which time 1 embarked for France, on 
board of the same vessel that had brought me to America 
(ishtebn months before ; and 1 arrived at Bourdeaux on 
the 261 b March. 

£l^D OF MlCHAVX’e TRAVELS* 



AN mNERARY 


FROM 

LONDON TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 

IN SIXTY DAYS; 

ti 

(taken in the suite of iiis excellency, the BRXTUfI 

AMBASl^ADOR TO THE OTTOMAN FORTE,) 


IN THE FEAR 1794. 


X HE expeditiQn with which this journey was accomplished^ 
necessarily precludes a minute description of the places throus^ 
which we passed. The general face of countries, ^he pecuB* 
arities of ecclesiastical builmngs, and tbd dress of the inhabitnfits, 
as they presented themseli^es to. the eye, are the materials of 
which this work is pnncipally composed. Between London and 
Vienna, all the great towns have been accurately described in 
various Tours and Gazetteers; and in the subsequent sketches 
nothing is collected from them. The few leisure houi'S which oc* 
curred in this long journey were amused, by noting down subjects 
immediat^ as they offered themselves, anj as the opportunity sug¬ 
gested. Tiiey are limited in every respect; yet may serve to 
enliven, in a certain degree, the topographical precision which is 
attempted, as the more valuable information.Beyond Vienna, 
no accuiate account of the stages has been hitherto pubbshed. 

To those who are, about to visit the Levant, it may be interest¬ 
ing to learn from a preced^g traveller the route tliey may take; 
the pleasure they may anticipate; and the fatigue wd dabgepr 
which they must encounter. 

March SO, 1794. ^ndon Miles. 

Dartford 15, 
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AN ITINEBARY FROST 


We left London at ten o’clock at night, and slept At Dartford. 
The companions of our journey were Dr. S, j^ofessor of botany 
at Oxford, and Mr. G. M. a veiy ingenious artist; bath of whom 
are sbce dead. 

March 21. Dover - - - 56 

22 . 

23. 

Sailed in a packet at two o’clock in the morning, under con¬ 
voy of a frigate. Captain Lee. 

24. 

Becalmed. 

25. 

Opposite to the coast of Flanders, with the town of Nieuport 
distinctly in our view. Landed at Ostend at five o’clock in tlie 
afternoon. 

FLANDERS, CIRCLE OF BURGUNDY. 

The novelty of appearance of the people standing on the beach 
was very amusing, looked grotesque, compa/ed with those 

on our side of the water, with their sabots or wooden shoes, and 
the head-dresses of the women large and angular, like those in 
Holbein’s portraits. Even those of the inferior class wore golden 
crosses, which seemed to be with them a chief mateiial of hap¬ 
piness. ** 

'The town is meanly bnilt. In the church, which is large and 
modem, there is some good sculpture in wood. 


March 26 . 

At two P. M, left Ostend. Posts. 
Gastel. 

YebeckflBruges 3 
Alter - - - 2 
.Ghent - - - 2 


English INliles. 


36 


_ » 

Tlie country near the sea is flat, and mounded by high sand¬ 
banks, with the fore-ground naked, and the horizon closed by 
continued villages, low spiies, and wind-mills. Near Gastel, at 
seven miles distance, the landscape becomes more inteiesting; 
^ and it is remarkable, what very minute cop}ists^ the painters of 
the Flemish school hav*^ been. The cultivation is excellent, but 
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totally nnpicturesque. The paved roads, of many miles extrat, 
with plantations on eidier side, produce a tiresome effect, which 
might have'been easily avoided, if, instead of abruptly branching 
off at right angles, they had been gradually incurvated. But that 
would not have been consonant to the genius of this land of rules 
and measures. Yebeck lies on the left liand, and exhibits all tiie 
characteristics of a Flemish village. 

At Bruges 5 P. M. 

Our stay in. this city was limited to two hours. An air of 
stately sombieiiess pervades this spacious and well-built town. 
Jn the great market-place is the Stadt-house, the tower of which 
is a very lofty and curious structure; it is square for a very con¬ 
siderable height, and where a spire is usual, another octangular 
tower is placed upon it, almost as high; but the effect is rather 
surprising than beautiful. The cathedral is massive in all its parts, 
and apparently ancient. In so slight a survey, I did not perceive 
any ornament or style earlier than the time of our Henry Vl.; and 
those niatched with most incongruous additions. The Flemish 
Gothic is scarcely less fanciful and void of beauty, than that in¬ 
vented by English carpenters. The carillons or chimes played 
by hand, are very musical: and their agreeable melody is heard% 
eight times in eveiy hour during the day. 

As we passed the gates of Btuges, at seven, the evening was 
closing; and as the darkness increased, we lost sight of the coun¬ 
try, and did not reach Ghent before one in tlie morning. 


March S7. 

Quadreght 

Aloost 

Asche 

Brussels 


' Flandees. 

Posts. English Miles. 

I — 

n - 

u - 

If 34. 


Attended the early prayers in die cathedral, the internal deco¬ 
ration of which is splendid in the extreme, with incorrect Gothic, 
lined with pamiels and pilasters of variegated marble, in the Italian 
style. Kubens’s large pictuie of St. Bavon, one of his more ce¬ 
lebrated works, eclipses the others which decorate the several 
altar-pieces. ^I'he sculpture, which abounds, has as much excel¬ 
lence of finishing, as inferiority of design. 

D % 
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Ilk tli6 town of Ghent, the houses Appear to be lai^ and liS'* 
placed/with one end tamed to the street, and gardens 
twtwcen ^cha circamstaiice whtdi finvooia conrfoit and seclu* 
ibii, ndher than magnificence. « 

l^ft Ghent at 10 A.M. 

The surrounding fiat country is as Ininiriaiit and fertite, as 
nature and cultivation can make it /the roads are wide and level, 
but invariably straight. An hour at Aloost allowed us to see 
Rubens’s picture of St. Koch interceding with Christ for die 
diseased of the pWue, from which there is a print P. Pontius. 
It is much less bruliant in point of colouring, than is usual with 
that great master. 

'Ihfe views become interesting by being broken into small 
vallies. At half^a-mile to the left stands the Benedictine convent 
of Afilingham, the first we observed on the Continent. A large 
iDoderii church and whitened buildings surrounding it, commu¬ 
nicated an idea very difierent from the ruined abbey and its ivy- 
mantled walls—die picturesque and romantic were foreign to this 
scene. By the clumsy and grotesque shape of all the carriages 
which we met, we were greatly amused; a stage-coach in Flan¬ 
ders is an indescribable monster. Until the eye is in a certain 
degree familiari/ed, the different forms of common utensils, and 
•the dress of the inhabitants, excite perpetual curiosity; and where 
more material objects, from want of opportunity, cannot be in¬ 
spected, they agreeably supply the deficiency. 


Flanders. 

Arrived at Brussels at 4 P.M. 

At the Hotel Beile-vue, an inn near die park, of such extent 
and magnificence, as to appear like a deseitcd palace. The rooms 
are hung with crimson damask, and a bed in each. The gieater 
part of all large towns are alike, but the squaie, of whiih the 
Archduke’s palace forms an entiie side, W'lth the giand avenue to 
the park, is, at least, not inferior to any thing in London. 71ie 
walks, parterre, and coffee-house, are very pleasant. When 
Biussels was besieged li^ Marshal Villeroy, QdOO houses weie 
destroyed iii 48 hours; but there are now no niaiks of so gieat a 
calamity. Diimpurier had quitted the city to the Austrians about 
tweUe months. I observed no other pi oofs of his hostile visit, 
exciting that the Imperial ensigns weic universally defsced. In 
the Old Town, which rises against a hill, the streets are irregular; 
but Ae very neat architecture of the streets and parades already 
mentioned, has a regular and splendid effect. 

Match 

Attended mass at the cathedral, the western ihqade of which 
is flanked by two towen of rich Gothic, which may be com- 
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^red ta those of York on a smaller scale. The windows) jnn* 
fiacles, Sic. much resemble tho^ of St. Mai^, Redcliffc, Bris^ 
or any other fine specimen of the arcbitectfire of the fifteenth 
tary in England. The first view of the interior is truly strikiiq;. 
Of the pictures, a few are good, but obscured by the silver altars 
and the painted glass, which are daazling, and distract the atten¬ 
tion. Modern repairs and decorations have been conducted with 
as little taste and propriety, as if they had been directed by an 
English church-warden. 1 was more interested by the Gothic ca¬ 
nopies and statues, contemporary with the original structure, and 
some armorial portraits in stained glass. The greater part of that 
which is so much admired in England, was made in the X/OW 
Countries, or by Flemish artists, who were encouraged to settle 
there. 'Fhe organ accompanied the choir; masses were celebrating 
at several altars, and a Capuchin friar W'as preaching in the nave to 
a very devout audience, with great energy, all at the same time*. 
The town-house is a very remarkable Gothic structure, with a 
central tower 364 feet high, which has a rich effect. 'J1ie difiH- 
cuity, or the expence of its construction, occupied forty-two years, - 
having been completed in 1442. In the distant outline of the ci¬ 
ty, it is more commanding than from the towers of the cathedral. 

The French army entered Brussels Nov. 14, 1792, soon after 
the battle of Jemappe, and quitted it March 23, 1793, after an 
engagement near J^uvaine. They regained complete possession 
in 1794. 


Licft Brussels at 11 A. M, 

Posts, 

Louvainc - - 3 

Tirlemont - - 2 

St. Tiou - - 2 

The rising grounds about Brussels are picture.sqtic. On the 
left, at a coiisidcral>lc disUmce, the new palace of the Dnko' 
D’Arenibiirgli has a bold elevation, and tennmates a line avenue. 
It displays a grand front, with a circular projection in the centre, 
finished by a I»>fty cupola. The laiidscape4>econies very rich in 
chateaus and village-spires. Throughout Flanders, the roads 
are made with the greatest care, with a double plantalion on 
either side, and the low hills levelled by ravines cut through them 
gt a vast expence. Tlie first view of Louvaiiie through one of 
these, is very pleasing. 

At JLoitvaine, we could only wait one hour, it is a veiy ill- 
built city, comp^ed with Brassels, and not much embellished by 
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the university, wliich is said to consist of forty-three colleges. An 
Irish student shewed me the college established by Pope Pius 
VI. which has one large quadrangle, ndt equal to many at Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge. The number of residents.exceeds 1100. 
Ilie w'hole ecclesiastical patronage of the Nedierlaiids originally 
granted to the university by the Popes, has been resumed by 
Joseph II. as one of his acts of reformation. I can imagine 
liouvaine to be much like Oxford two centuries ago. The 
gentleman told me, that the stipend of the foundationers, after 
taking a degree, did not exceed 100 florins (lOl.) per ann.; but 
their maintenance is supplied. Their dress is a loose coat, with 
'small buttons and full skirts; a long vest, of silk, sewed to the 
shoulders, blue baud, and even-sided cocked hat, with short hair. 
The fortifications, said to have an extent of four or five miles, in 
almost a complete circle, arc ruinous and imperfect. Joseph II. 
found them universally neglected, and, by an ill-judged economy, 
Buflered them to fall into total decay, by applying the funds for 
their maintenance to other purposes. But for this circumstance, 
-the French could not have gained such advantages in the begin¬ 
ning of the War, iii the Netherlands, which were half conquered 
ill the minds of the people. 

In the centre of the town of Louvaine, stands the Court- 
House, or Maison de k'ille, which is a most curious specimen of 
the florid Gothic of tlic last school iii England, where it must 
have been borro\^’ed from Flanders. It is much larger than 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, and, if possible, more elaborately wrought. 
The roof is not concealed by a parapet, but cxtieincly high, and 
studded with small turrets, or lanterns, corresponding wdtli tlic 
^ stvlc of the whole. I had not time to see the inside, or indeed 
several other viorks of art, which are well worth) inspection. 

Gothic architecture in Flanders, when applied to the tow'ers of 
these Coiirt-Hdiscs, as at Brussels, is peculiar and beautiful. A 
single shaft, circular, and resembling a large pimiaele, is carried 
up with nearly equal diineiisions, to a great height, and lillcttcd at 
ceituin distances, uith projecting galleries, the parapets of which 
arc perforated and cmbuttldR, and produce an extreme richness. 
This striking accompaniment is deficient at Louvaine. 

'I’he antiquarian traveller, who has seen the views of Henry 
the Seventh’s palaces ut liichmond and Nonsuch, will have a clear 
idea of the ornaments used in the architecture of an early period 
in the Low Countries. 

The cathedral lesembles several in England, as its plan is 
simple, and the building uniform. Two massive and lofty 
towers, without parapets, flank the western front. Their 8in<. 
gular appearance is occasioned by their having formerly served as 
the bases of three spires, which were blown down in 
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That in the centre exceeded 560 feet, and the two others were/ 
each of them, more than half that height. 

The country between Louvaine and St. Tron, beyond Terle-' 
mont, fesembfes, with its neat white cottages and small inclo- 
anres, that part of Gloucestershire in which the manufacture of 
cloth is established. 

Reached St. Tron at ten at night. 

A vile town, where we slept, with poor accommodations, as 
the inn was pre-occupied by a Hanoverian regiment. So near 
as the road led to the French lines, this was the first appearance 
of war. Some trifling devastations, indeed, were observable 
where they had passed. Armorial ensigns were defaced, crosses 
overthrown and broken, aud some trees in the road-avenues cut 
down and burned. 


March 29, 6 A. M. 

Posts. 

Tongres - - 11 

Liege - - 11 

Foron - - 2 

Aix-la-Chapelle * I % 


Circle of Westphalia. 

Eoglisli Mileb. 


54 


Near Tongres the roads lead through extensive and wcIUculti- 
vated plains, but uninclosed. The skirting line, otherwise regu¬ 
lar, is pleasantly broken Hy village spires, chateaus, and coin cuts. 
As a singularity in the architecture, at least to the eye of an Eng¬ 
lishman, so accustomed to battlements and pinnacles, all the 
towers, either of castles or churches, are finished by sharp coni¬ 
cal roofs, or obtuse spires, covered with thin slate of difl'erent 
colours. It was necessary, in order to pass the Meuse, to go 
from Tongres to Maestricht or Li^ge, in our road to Aix- 
Near the last-mentioned, the ground becomes inegular, but 
not abrupt, and the slopes are clothed with low brush¬ 
wood. 1 ne descent to the town, for more than a mile, is steep. 
On the right, « a large convent, and the bisliop’s palace. The 
suburbs, where we rested but a short time, are narrow and ill- 
built. llie beggars were impudent and insatiable; and the w'omcn 
we saw, positively ugly. The latter wear a small, close head-piece 
of silk, without lace, concealing all the hair and exposing the eats. 
Beauty itself w'ould have much to contend with in such a fashion*. 
Ascending the opposite hill, the view of Li4ge is interesting, as 
the whole city, both on the acclivities and in the vale, is now secn^, 
yet uucharacterised by any great or splendid building, excepting 
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tbe ctthednl; I spealc of them only in a bird’s eye view; of 
the veiy numerous churches and convents* some are described as 
beautiful. Several bridges over the Meuse afforded pretty 
catches of that low* sedgy river, with its winding under precipi¬ 
tate acclivities, which close in the romantic valley of Spa, so 
much frequented on account of its gay society and salutary waters. 

> Three regiments of Hanoverians detained us, on their march to 
the frontiers. The men were certainly well clothed and ap¬ 
pointed, but they looked sulky, as mercenaries uninterested in 
their employment. In the streets of Brussels and JLd4ge were 
crowds of emigrants, with many shabby coats and red ribands of 
St* Louis, ’riiey would have excited commiseration, had not 
their air, in general, been insolent and imleeJing; none of that 
decent acquiescence was to be discovered, which dignifies hard 
fortune. 

i^dvaiicing a few miles nearer to Foron, the prospect gradually 
improves; the woodlands and winding vallies at the base of veiy 
steep banks reminded me of many parts of Gloucestershire. 
The course of the Meuse, like the Severn, is seen for a coii- 
sidetable distance; many of the objects are strikingly similar to 
England, especially in the neighbouihood of the Spa. The 
good roads aie now passed; but, considering the meagre cattle 
and the rope-liarncss, we made a fair progress, about five miles 
Qu hour. No animal in Europe of its size has more strength 
than a Flemish liorse, and none so ungovei liable as their postil¬ 
lions, butdexteious enough. 


Arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle, or Achen, at 9 P. M. 

March 30. , Westphalia. 

Posts. English Miles. 

Jiiliers - - li — 

Berchem - 1 — 

Cologne - 1 i — 

Boiiu ~ 

We rested at a very large inn, and stopped in a spacious room, 
in which the four pWoipotentiaries met to conclude the treaty of 
Aix, in 1748. It had the peculiarity of having four doors exactly 
opposite, so contrived that by their entei ing the room upon a 
’ ai^I given, all at the same time, no intei ference could be inad«^ 
with the precedence claimed by either. Oui ambassador was the 
htq Earl of Sandwich. The German towns are crowded with 
nuisances, as our old English cities fornicily were, before the 
modem .spirit of accommodating the public prevailed to die pre- 
mot extent. They lose infiuitely by conipaiisoo with those of 
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Flanders. Aix is veiy lai^e, populous, and incommodious 
TIm architectural form of the cathedral ba^es all description 1 
is indeed totally unlike any oUier, as it has no length of nave or 
transept. Tlie choir is a vast octagon of disproportionate height^ 
but of the most elaborate finishing, and crowded with every par-* 
tide of rich Gothic. It was made more striking by the celebra¬ 
tion of hi^ mass. At that time, the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Charles V. was entire, and the marble columns, its chief boast, 
had not been included in the spoil, afterwaids transported to 
Paris. The situation of Aix, no less than the hot ba^hs, of 
nearly equal celebrity on the continent, reminded us greatly df 
Bath, surrounded by lofty hills. 

Between Aix and Juliers, the straight road is conducted through 
a wide tract of woodland and forest scenery. Faither oii, the 
-same spreading corn-fields recur, and the bounding distances are 
more bold and irregular. Juliers affords a specimen of a modem 
fortification upon Vauban's system. From a considerable emi¬ 
nence, Cologne (Colonia Aggrippina or Ubiorum) is first seen at 
five miles distance, situated in the centre of an extensive and 
verdant plain. 

This north-eastern view df Cologne extends for a great length, 
and is marked by 20() lofty spires or towers, with the cathedral as 
the most prominent feature. High lands surround it, and on the 
Vrest side are serrated mountains above the Rhine. Between this 
point of view, and that of the University of Oxford from l^otley 
Hill, there is a resemblance so strong as to bring either scene 
immediately to the recollection of those who have seen both. 
During our passage through Cologne, 1 observed little to retrieve 
it from the general character of German towns. It has no suburbs, 
but a lower town fortified, called Dayh, nearer the Rhine, llie 
cathedral is of curious Moorish architecture. Our Charles It. 
passed the last tvi'Q \ears of his exile at Cologne, peferiing it to 
any other residence at that time in his power. 

The French army entered Cologne, October 6, 179b ®ttef 
the defeat of General Clairfayt. 

As w'e looked back on this large and once celebrated city, it 
exhibited a fortification of more than sixty bastions and towers, 
such as w'ere frequent in the provincial town# in England, three 
centuries ago, with embattled gates. Upon these numerous 
towers are placed sharp conical roofs, instead of battlements, by 
which thev are degraded to the appearance of windmills. A de¬ 
gree of ^evatipn relieves the landscape from this point, wbicl^ 
notwithstanding, would make a very stiff picture. 

At Weysing (five miles distant) I caught the first sight of th^ 
Rhine, which is here very bold and smooth, with winding and 
fiat shores, willow'ed to the brink. This small village, pnariunff 
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ground, cominandN it on either side. ‘ Tlie evenibg now wai 
closing, and by the time it became perfectly dark, we entered the 
gates of Bonn. There was something particularly romantic in 
ceremony of opening the gates, with the gifting of the hinges 
and the draw-bridge, and the winding of the buglt-horn, which 
the'postillions blew, as if in triumph, as they passed under arches. 
Circumstances of ancieut chivalry immediately presented them- 
selVes to my mind. 


Posts. English Mile*, 

March 21. At "Bonn (ylix Ubiorum) 

licinangeii - - - - i — 

Aiidreuacht - - - - *6 

We were received at " La Cour d’Anglctcrre,” ^which is a 
very splendid hotel. The rooms, which are spacious and lofty, 
are all furnished with beds. The apparent advantage^ which the 
inns on the Continent have over those in England in point of 
extent and ridi furniture, is totally lost in that of comfort.^ It is 
tnie, that the St. Sebastian at Ghent, the Cour Imperiale at 
Aix, and this at Bonn, are palaces; but the attendants are ncgli^ 
gent in the extreme. \Vhen sitting down to sumptuous courses, 
we were waited on by one cluiii&y girl—a contrast more ludicrous 
than convenient. 'llie host never makes his appearance, llie 
head-dress of the lower rank of women in this part of Germany, 
exceeds every idea of Rgline&s. Tlieir heads appear to be closely 
shorn, and their cars are not concealed. The men are habited 
mvich as in l^igland. 

As the stieets of Bonn perpetually intersect each other, and 
are very narro\v and awkwardly built, it must therefore rest its 
chief claim on its beautiful situation, llie Elector*s palace at¬ 
tracts all strangers. His proper residence is at Cologne, but 
constant disputes with the burghers induced one of his predeces¬ 
sors to remove his court to this place'. It is certain that the 
Austrian family are univetfally unpopular; their exactions are 
oppressive and submitted to with a very ill grace. Had the 
Flench treated the.religious opinions of the people with respect, 
no power could have dispossessed them of toe Austrian ter¬ 
ritory; for otherwise the inhabitants were not <Hspleased with 
their conduct. ■ . . . 

The repairs necessary for the carriages gave us leisure to visit 
tlie'Elector’s palace and gardens. It was built by Joseph Cle¬ 
ment, in the beginning of this <*eutury, and spreads to a great 
extent; it can boast no architectural beauty independently of mere 
mi^nitude, and one of the wings is still incomplete. A most 
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striding amphitheatre expands in front, formed by the moimtaina 
first seen above Cologne, every point of which is embellished by 
Tiatural or artificial features. 

At live P, M. left Bonn. 

I’he road leads nearly through the centre of an enchanting 
valley, with the Rhine on the left. At about two miles distance, 
the lulls on either side are broken into many eminences of parallel 
height and conical form, shrnndcd to their siiniinits with low 
wood and vineyatds. On the right, above a summer palace^ of 
the Elector, is the large convent of Lcibeiibiirgen, a white build¬ 
ing, of a very capricious form. Advancing a mile or iimre, at an 
elegant Gothic cross (not unlike one of those erected by Edw'ard 
1. in honour of his queen) a rich and luxuriant \icw is presented, 
the great feature of which, with its accompaniments, though far 
superior, immediately reminded me of Goodrich Castle, on the 
river Wye. Ilie summit of an insulated mount is intirely oc¬ 
cupied by the ruins of the castle of Gutesburg, and its acclivities 
are covered with the matted foliage of low trees. Many jprds 
above the others, the Pharos, or lound watch-tower, is seen rising 
in the exact centre, and is clustered with the other dilapidated 
buildings, the apertures ol’ wliich affording a thorough light, 
gave a most romantic effect to the whole. It is, indeed, a superb 
fastness, moie from the complete elevation of every part, than ite 
great extent. Passing through the village which it overhangs, it 
assumes more grandeur, and seems to have been impregnably 
strong, when it sustained the memorable seige by Gerrard de 
Tousclies. Beyond the village are some lar|e houses lately built 
by the Elector for the company frequenting the mineral waters, 
which Mrs. Radcliffe, (p. ISC) describes as a most pleasing re¬ 
sort. The road now stretches for many miles along the shores 
of the Rhine, under sharp precipices of brown rock, or shelving 
head-lands planted with vineyards. On the opposite side, are 
several populous villages, distinguished by their low spires of 
slate, and situated at the base of the many serrated bijls, which 
are remarkable for naked crags or dilapidated towers, of the most 
romantic shape. The twilight, which at first threw a mild tint 
over them, now hid them in obscurity, and imagination only 
could picture those beauties, which reality ha^ so much more 
happily supplied. At two in the morning, arriving at Andre- 
iiucht, wo retired to rest. 


Electoral Circle*. 
Pasts. English Miles. 

April 1. Coblentz - - 1 — 

Montebaur - U ~-* 

limburg - H 

c ^ 
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This town, the fre(|u€!nt scene of iiiiUtary transactions, was once 
surroanded by 'fortifications and a Ifirge castle, now reduced to 
ruins, several towers of which, with Moorish brackets and battle* 
ments, are still perfect, and resemble those of Conway, in North 
Wales; The whole view, from the point w'e were quitting, was 
extremely pleasing. So bold are the shores of the Bliine, and 
so lively its maritime accompaniments, with bare rocks and 
mountains upon so majestic a scale, that the Wye, picturesque as 
it is, will fail in comparison.—The Rhine is rarely less than 200 
yards across, and villages with their ports are frequent on its 
banks. I had time to examine the church at Andrenacht. It 
has four towers of exact resemblance to each other; tliose of the 
western front being the more lofty in a small degree. The nave 
is long and dark. In the upper tier of the towers arc open ar¬ 
cades, or ^lleries of circular arches, and obtuse slated Spires. 
Ecclesiastic edifices in this part of Germany are strictly similar, 
and partake of the Moorisli and Gothic stales, with respect to 
open galleries on the inside, circular terminations of the choirs, 
small unclustered pillars and flourished capitals. The Moorish 
style was introduced by the Spaniards during their dominion in 
these provinces. Of niilitaiy buildings 1 osbei ved that the towers 
were generally circular, with an escalloped bracket projecting 
but slightly ; and instead of battlements, a plain para^ and 
conical roof, which hurts Uie eye, and has a poor effect.-*—By their 
Tuios only were we reminded of those, which add in so great a 
degree to the picturesque beauty of English landscape. 

leaving the Rhine, the countiy grows more campaign and 
open, with unbounded com fields, sometimes varied by villages 
and convents, the spires of which are all alike, but they have 
universally great advantages of situation. Upon our left, the 
modern house of Count Newyck attracted our attention, aS we 
seldom saw that description of building culled gendemen’s seats, 
' tince we had begun our journey. 

At Coblentz (Coti^uentes), the junction of the Rhine and 
Moselle, 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The approach is tridjr interesting, as we crossed the bridge 
over the Moselle. Nothing can exceed in grandeur the view of 
the rock and cMtle of Ehrenbreitstein, the ancient residence of 
the Elector of Trev^. The city has no splendour, at least, in the 
streets, which are irregular and narrow. A great curiosity is 
what is called the flying bridge. 'I’wo large boats are fastened 
tc^ether, ant) a platforin placed over them with a cable fixed to 
the mast, and connected with several small boats placed higher 
upon the Rliine. The rudder turhs it, and it is then moved by 
the current. From the quay, the perpendicular rock .with the 
€itett!>ive fortress iwreubes in effect, truly stti|)efidous. At the 
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^hkse, is 9 spatoioHS moderii e<£iicei this seooifii psluce of Hie 
Bleetor in poiiit'of aatiqaity, beii^ dampend iiicounA^liqijAo 
the pcepent Prince has buik anothery on the opposite side. It it 
of the Do#ie order, and makes a handsome appeardnee. lliere ii 
a motto placed in the front, ^vhich is happk^ chospn^ as the 
habitant is hospitable ifnd liberal. 

^ ClcmcoB Winccslous yiciuis sui&.*’ 

Ascending the hill as rapidly as possible, we gained a 
view of the city, with the church built in the 5jfooiish style^ pud 
Ehrenbreitsteiu now became level with the collateral hej§^ts. 
The outworks and bastions are on a vast sede, and ti^e tow^, of 
a modem form, are ingrafted in the solid rock, several hundred 
feet on the side above the river. In the annals of tlie late \rarg 
the siege of this castle will be distinguished as a most surprising 
event, whether we preter the valour and pei severance of the 
besiegers, or the prudence and patience of the besieged, left desti¬ 
tute of succour. Ehreiibreitstein had formerly been considered 
as the impregnable safeguard of the imperial territoiy. 

The deep dells, with sides of bare 'rock, of the schistous kind, 
the hanging vineyards and w'oodlands, or heath, were principal 
objects till we came to wide, unpicturesque plough-lands, and tbei 
town of Montebaur, where is an insulated rock, crested with 
castle, modern and peifect. About a mile from Limburg, we 
saw the great church, which is founded on the .cliff above the 
river Lahn. The western front is a copy of those before de¬ 
scribed, but it has likewise a taller spire between die nave and 
choir, which is open on the inside as a louvre, and two small ones 
on the north transept: so tliat they make a grove of sharp .angles 
in the elevation. In these travelling notes, minute circums^cen 
become important. The German cfookery is in ^neral good, 
excepting that in most of thmir dishes they are fond of a stroiig 
flavour, either of sw^eet or sour. But what they consider as 
bleeping luxuriously, 1 could not reconcile to my own feelings. 1 
was placed between two feather-beds, the upper one of eyder- 
down, enclosed in a case similar to that of a pillovy, turned up at 
the bottom; for a German, in sleeping, keeps bis head and feet 
equally cool and exposed. • 


April S. 

Wiiges 
Koeiiigstein 
Braukfort - 


Hesse Gassei. 
Posts* English Miles. 

n — 

li - 
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Tb6 groond tbout limburgi in otir progress, li^s very higb, 
•ffordtd veiy- distant views, and the landscape is broken into pro- 
inontoriea^ which are frequently coveii|d by a convent or a castle. 
In a. small valley we passed Seitz, so well knoy^’n for its mineral 
w^ts, which contribute equally to health and luxury, viben 
mixed with Rhenish wine. There are few buildings near the 
spring, excepting a pump-room and a large wareh^se, with 
mai^ heaps of stone jars for sale. The price of one of these was 
•even kreutzers (2^d.) at tlie spring. Leaving this small fortified 
♦ilh«e# we gained a wooded eminence of mai^ miles in extent, 
and abounding in the grandest forest scenery. On either side 
were dells abrupt and deep, with rivulets opening to the most 
vcrd^t meadows. The first appearance of spring was now per- 
•eptihle, the foliage was far advanced, though incomplete, and 
viider a bright sun the catching lights were beautiful. Many of 
ihc landscapes of Wilson and Gainsborough resemble this scenery. 
The scale of objects is certainly larger than in England, and the 
component parts have more magnitude in every feature w'ithout a 
diminution of beauy. In the effect we find grandeur, rather 
than prettiness. 

At Kcenigstein about mid-day. 

This village and fortress were taken in the year 1795, by the 
French, whom the Prussians forced to evacuate, and they then 
burned the village, under pretence of having favoured their 
enemies. This universal desolation gave us a clear idea of the 
horrors of war in the countries where it is carried on. The 
solitary post-house w'as the only inhabited dwelling in the village, 
dnd wbiw could afford us no refreshment. The road was execra¬ 
bly bad through a grove of oaks, which their excessive size ren¬ 
dered almost impervious. From the hill we had a first view of 
Frankfort (Helenopolis) hyt exhibiting no bold appearance or 
magnificent feature, whilst the amphitheatre of wooded moun¬ 
tains behind us, rose very majestically. 

We entered the gates of Frankfort on the Maine, at 7 P. M * 
after having exhausted twelve hours in thirty-eight miles. In the 
German ** Station” are tw'O ^English miles and one-tenth part, 
so tliat a post may be 'averaged at eight miles and a half English. 
Avery troublesome ■ interruption in travelling through the Ger¬ 
man states, is the fre(|iicnt change of the current coin. At the 
barrieis, which are like our turnpikes, the demand is very dispro¬ 
portionate; and at every station” or stage, our carriages were 
surrounded by people, claiming sincargeldt,” or monc}', for 
greasing the wheels, wrhich tiiey vociferously demanded, whether 
die operation was applied or not. 
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We were lodged at the “ ^othc Ilaus,” (Muison Rouge) mid ‘ 
to be the laigeat inn in Europe. It consists of an exteiisivo 
square, and another beyond it, of stables, with a garden. I'bo 
apartments are really handsome, and the accommodations superior 
to any we had hitherto experienced. It fronts tlie widest street^ 
which is magnihceiitly bunt, and forms a strong contrast to the 
others, most of which are close and thronged with people, whose 
commercial bustle is incessant. Frankfort is one <»f the richest 
cities in Germany, lii the street above-mentioned we went to 
see the house of a merchant then' building, which in stile and 
dimensions equalled that of any nobleman in London. Others 
are splendid and costly, but in a heavy taste. They paint the 
stucco walls of tlicir houses in this part of Germany, on the out¬ 
side, so as to represent pilasters and other architectural omameuti 
of red or grey marble. As each floor forms a distinct habitatioUf 
the whole to the street appears to be one immense house. 

Left Frankfort at 4 P M. 

The surroundii^ country is a vast unpicturesque flat, in which 
orchards are numerous, and the Maine is wide and circuitous, 
with tame shored. The boats are navigated by means of hones, 
as upon artificial canals. We then traversed tfie plains of Det- 
tingeu, famous for the victory gained on the lOth June, 174il, by 
George II. in person, of which he was always pleased to con¬ 
verse ; and what will render it more memorable, for which Han¬ 
del composed his I'e Deum. 

At Aschafienbui^, 12 at night, by moonlight 


April 4. 

Posts. 

Bessenhach - - 0 | 
Rohbrun • - - 1 i 

Esselbach 7 - 1 

langfert - • ^ 
Wurtsbuig - - ik 


This small town has an easy ascent above the Maine, 'pit 
palace of the Elector of Mentz is a sumptuous edifice of light 
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lc4«Caiie^ ming from a teriace \»itli fl>ur high towers at the an** 
g|et» aa many compete fronts of 300 feet in lengtii, inclosing 
■ q^uKhrangle, with cioisterv. There are apartments sufficient 
ffir-his numerous officers of state, and some hne**suits of rooms, 
H^hich the early hour prevented our seeing. One tow'er only of 
ffie ancient fortress is preserved, the rest has not been fmished 
more than a century, in 1743» the English army held their nead- 
tluarters in this toan, before the battle of Dettingen was 
faught. 

At 0 A. M» we left Aschafteiiburg, and as we came nearer 
to the source of the Maine, it was more diversified and inte* 
sesting; die shores luxuiiant at the brink, and rising very boldly 
above many a winding valley of delicate verdure. After a gra- 
Aul ascent we found ourselves in the finest of Spesserwald, 
mcibsed within anroak fence of 1£ leagues in extent. Shades so 
impenetrable afford secure covert for the stag, wild bpar, and 
yo^uck in great abundance, which are thus reserved for the 
Electors hunting. Avenues sometimes narrow, but alwa}s' 
gloomy, are cut through in various directious for the roads. I'he 
romantic descriptions of the chase and banditti, in which the 
German poets excel, are realized, at least, in appropriate 
aeenery. A great number of these primeval oaks are in a state 
of decay. 

A mile before Langfert, upon an acclivity above the Maine, 
is the grand convent of Trifensteiii. So modem and M'hite are 
the buildings, that it seemed to be a number of laige houses 
clustered together, rather than an ecclesiastical structure. We 
juc^ of abbeys in England only from their remains, and con¬ 
nect them always with ideas of antiquity and Gothic aichitccture. 

The town of Langfert is surrounded by ciagOT hills planted 
with vines, which produce a kind of uiiie of the i^enish fiavour. 
We passed the feriy over tliC Maipe, about sixty jards across; 
and from a considerable entinence, we were giatified by many 
charming vieus of the river, which, towards the upper paits, be- 
■tomes exceedingly picturesq^. 

At 8 iP> M. vve found ourselves at the gates of Wurte- 
burg. « 


JkpfilS* Circle or Fjrancoxia# 

Posts. English Miles, 

Kizengen --11 — 

Passenheitn « I — 

^igeufcktl * 1 3A 
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in genenil cAWei^nio^Kious. 

edince; having a p«faicipal of 

with a profuMonw itatues and f^^hiipoftl 

effectTf^ the snafalfer ornamenti of 

tasteUw. It Waa destgtted hy Rhberr de Coltn, a 

of great celelqrity. fii the |;aiden^fr<nit there ia a gieilwdA 

city*. Belhre lechers, tiitf<3eiitiaiD*itioiild boast no dfifiiMI' 

lent, and several other electoral 'peaces were also hdltb 

French de^^ns. —I had not sie^n s6 Coin|»1eh!^ a i|^ 

of the art of eardenhis in Germany^' Grooptt of Untb ll 


of die art of gardening in Germany^' Grooptt of Uil 
totally below any idea of statuary, parterres, bowdib of 
with .correspondent alleys, compose the fuitBstic 
grounds, which are peopled to imitate the Etysian Fiel 
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the utter defiance of classieal propiieiy, with 'grmlpes, bnstSf'*! 
single figures, beyond arrangement or number. Tne tdlrHhie'^ 
the ramparts commands a fide view, with the citadel of Mtm 
burg crowning a promontory, the convent of Capuchins, attid 
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of Nobles, that .of the Jesuits, and uie hospitaf. The drvtei' oH 
the great church is of light Gothic, eodinp in^an open cupola tkpotb 
Corinthian arcades and pillars.* The mtemal decorations vtk 
clumsy ; and multiplied, in small parts, to confusion and absolute 
deformity: there is scarcely a single ji^lar whileh isUnapprppriateu * 
to a shrine. The high-altar and its furniture are buzoned with ^ 
massive silver, and in the nave is a long series of the sqpul<^UMd( 
effigies of bishops. va** 

Other edifices are heavy imitations of the French rathm' dfMt 
the Palladian stfle. Hiere are college# of the Nobili^ bf m&er' 
sex, and the indispensable condition of beii^ admitted, islhe pi^ 
ducing a coat of arms of sixteen quarters; which impUes (other¬ 
wise than with the English heralds) that as many le^timate de« 
scents should be proved, eight of each parent, and all 5 ^ ^afobie 
families. This proof is seldom difficult; as the patroiupe'tS'COBw^ 
fined to a few houses, and offers a most valuable provia^ ^ ^ 
younger branches. ^Fhe present (1794) superior of the Feiyiale 
Canons is a venerable old lady of ninety-five. A small dbapterof 
St. Burgate (peculiar to Geitnai^ wear habits of scarlet doth* 
Over the Maine 4s a brid|pe pf several arches, with Cdfoasal sti*> 
tues i^ced on each pier, like the Ppnte St Angelo at >Boa|lii 
wliich it is intended to imitate. 

At the distance of a mile filiKai Wiirteburg ym mounded a steep 
hill, whence a boundless prospect was opeU'tD'iiff, imon a jprtnl^ 
scak in every part: we then pstsed |ti(^'<n 4 tivdea’ 
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fields, level and dull; and the village-spires berame more scarce 
and disagreeable, being of red tile. Passing through the village of 
Rcfipendorif, near Ki/cngcn, \ve met tlic Emperor upon his route 
to the army in tlie Netherlands. Hb coach was drawn by the 
common post-horses; two valets sat on the coach-box; and his 
brothers, the Archdukes Charles and Joseph, accompanied him. 
Another carriage only, in which was Prince Colloredo, fdHowed, 
but w'ithout couriers or guards. He appeared to be fatigued and 
pensive, and much engaged in reflections on this eventful period. 
VVe had before seen detached parties of hb suite. Several wag¬ 
gons, some of which were drawn by fourteen horses, were convey¬ 
ing amniuilition to the imperial army from Vienna, through roacb 
almost impassable, with the most vexatious delays, and at an enor¬ 
mous expence.—At Kizeiigen we staid but a short time: nothing 
can be more odious than the roofs of red tiles which occupy the 
whole view. We slept at Lungenfeldt, which is a poor country- 
town.—^The dress of the peasants in the different provinces 
through which we passed, even our rapid journey allowed ns to 
observe with considerable amusement. Near Cologne, the 
women wear a kerchief of linen, with a low falling collar and 
slashed sleeves, as seen in the figures of peasants by artists of the 
Flemish school. As it was a holiday or fair at Tiangcnfeldt, many 
girls were assembled. They w ore their hair collected in a bunch 
behind, broad hats w ith shallow crowns, linen-jackets, and red 
petticoats, reaching only to several iiu*hes above the knees, blue 
stockings as far belovv them w'itli red clocks, and very strong 
wooden shoes. 
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We left Langenfeldt at an eatly hour, and passed through a 
cold country,—the highlands of Germany, remarkable only for 
neat agriculture and liop-gi ounds. lliat useful plant is cultivated 
here as much as in bhiglund; and is used in making a strong white 
beer, which is probably the barley-wine invented by the ancient 
Germans, and which is mentioned by the Roman historians, and 
6ven praised by the Emperor Julian in one of hb Greek epigrams. 

We reached the city of Nuremburg at 4 p. ira.; and were lodged 
at the posthaus,” an old iiiii with galleries round a court, of 
many years standing. The streets are in general very narroWj, 
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and the houses lofty; the fronts of the latter being painted Mith 
gigantic figures supporting die roof, or sometimes with landscapes 
of extremely rude execution. There are two capacious churclies. 
The spires of the larger are in a good style of Gothic, and are 
light and airy. Tlie arcade of the great door is embellished with 
numerous bas-reliefs of scriptural subjects, of delicate sculpture, 
and as highly finished as if of bronze. Widiin are heavy modem 
galleries, two organs larger than those of any of our cathedrals, 
and a single crucifix many feet high standing before the altar; 
which is all that the Lutheran rabrick allows of. 

Nureinburg is the Birmingham of Germany; but certainly in¬ 
ferior ill the variety and ingenuity displayed in its toys. The best 
w ire fur musical instrunients, and the most perfect inventions in 
clock-work, will be found at Niireniburg. There too the art of 
printing was established soon after its discovery; and the founder- 
ics for t}pes were celebrated as early as the fifteenth century. 


i\piil 7. 
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Before sun-rise we pursued our route from Nuremburg. The 
road at first leads through aveuuevS in a forest of fir-trees, and 
a deep sandy soil; but breaks beyond Pbtsbaur into charming di¬ 
versity of ground and forest scenery. One advantage which these 
pine-groves have over those in England, considered picturesquely, 
is, that they are seen in every stage of grow'th and foliage; with 
us, the trees are all usually planted at one time, and the exposure 
of the trunks always produce an ugly effect. 

“ Nigr& oemus abiete cingunt.” • ^ 

V ine, ^n.viii. 506. 

As we advanced, the view was bounded by a ridge, breaking 
abruptly at each of its terminations: upon one of which were the 
ruins of a castle; on the other a.neatly-built monastery, with Its 
white taper spire, and the scene variegated with rocks and fiiv 
groves. 
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A'i we continued our journey beyond Potsbaur, \vc ^^ere uniler 
the necessity of proceeding as far us llatisbon, ^^hcre ue did not 
arrive till four in the morning. 
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AtPati.sboii, or Pesreiisbui'gjf^ Regina Au>xn'<fa Tiheria.) the 
.vine of loft} I uildinss, with nairow ineoiniiioilious streets, 
prevails, as in otlu r cities w hit h w e hail befoi e seen, v» hit h are not 
enlivened bj commerce, and have an appeal anet' of great dullness. 
The Diet-hall of the Pinpire has antitjuily onl^ to n'coininend it; 
beingg'eatlv inferior, both in si/e and btaut), to niany halls in 
jCugland, paiiiciflarly that of Wcotniihsii r, and C'hnst-cluircli 
Oxtoid. 'J'he calhediul is well woithv ol CNaniinatioii: all its 
pait.s bt ing of regular arehitet tore, and jnt'hahlv t)f t otempoiary 
erection, '^riie westt in fat^ade, and the towt i», aie enriched with 
paniiels and aiche.s of the lloiid < loihic, rest milling thtise at Brus¬ 
sels; and the great jiortal is not less piofiiselv anil elaboiatcl} sculp- 
tiirtil than that at JVnreiiibuig. '1 litre is a strict coirespoiidcncc 
of [larts in tlie inteiior view, which exhibits the tiuc proportions 
andthe tiVcct t»f the whole inoic perftctlv than J had before seen 
oiitlu Centint lit. Ii\eij window' is eiribt llishctl with stained gla's'*; 
W'liich is txhihiletl in that at th.e east tiid with pcciili.ar riclincss, 
and there forms a .section of an oi tagtiii. In Mnglaiid the stained 
glass has so rare I \ escaped mutilation, that we aie in a gieat mea¬ 
sure strangers to its true i,lTtct; as well as to that of statues, which 
are with us almost univt i.sally decapitated, or n moved from their 
.stations. Our Colhic structures, oinamenlt d as they are, lose 
much by the appearance of vacant ptdestals anti niches,vvhich our 
reformers and puritans despoiled of their accoinpaiiinients. "l'hi.s 
kind of ecclesia.stical statuarj is now' seen in the highest peifec- 
t on at Batisbon. Prom the long old bridge 1 br.st had a .sight of 
the Danube, that piince of nveis, with scenery interesting 
on everj account, ‘ and extremely beautiful in itself. The ideas 
which originate in the importance of locality, and the conteniplfi- 
tion of scenes w Inch arc famous in history, w ill here present them¬ 
selves to every intelligent mind. 

Prom this point of view, the fore-ground is bu.sy, and abound.s 
in objects: .such as corn-mills built iu boats, with a water-wheel 
driven by the current between two of them; immense floats of 
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t'jiuber, anil small craft for conveying provisions to Vienna. Tlie 
construction of these mills is useful and ingenious. 1 counted 
iourteen of them placed closely together, and appearing as if 
under one roof. I here is much beauty iu the broad suiface of 
the Danube so completely occupied; and the view is very inte- 
lestiiii. as the river meanders through a wide valley, and is 
ilanked by bare and lofty promontories, of a desciiption similar 
to those upon the llhiue. The town, on the light hand, wants 
<>levulion; and its best feature, the catheiiial towers, having 
been left unlinished, (of Mhieh circunistanee there are many 
p^oof^ iu (jlerniauy,) that deficiency is supplied by sharp roofs of 
red tiles. It has been said, that these siipi'rb buildings have 
been purposely left incomplete, that benefactions might be so¬ 
licited on tins pretence, the object to excite them being thus al- 
Ma>s 111 view; but it may be equally probable, that the original 
pKiiis \iere of greater extent than the labour and piety of many 
c<jnluries could sup|>h. Ceitain it is, that while m lilnghsli ca- 
tlicdiul.s we have scareely an unlilli^>hed pait though many have 
bet'll destroyed, the fronts of the great churches in Gemiaiiy, 
olinusl without exception, are deformed by the waul of one, and 
sonieliiiies of both, of the intended towers. 

Quitting Jlutisboii at 7 p- m. we proceeded (three posts) to 
Slrunbing, v\here ue sh pt. The greater part of the road led 
ihmiigh jilaiiis whieli ofiered no picturest|ue object to the eye, 
as the Danube was out of sight. The streets of Straubing are 
^|)utlous, and the bouses are neatly whitened with lime. 
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At Platliiig w(' crossed the fser, over a decayed bridge of 
loose planks, under the guardianship of Nepoinucene; whose 
painted elKgy, with a hoop of irons resembling stars, and gilded^ 
geiK'rally occupies that station. This St. John was a martyr and 
bishop of Prague, who was drowned because he would not di- 
vulgi! a secret committed to him as confessor; and these stars 
appeared, and discovered the spot at which his body had sunk to 
the bottom of the river. 

Soon_^afterward, to the left, was open to us the great ridge of 
mountains in the Upper Palatinate (Iferct/nii Montes); which, 
being of vast extent, form a very magnificent boundaiy to a tr^ly 
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interesting picture. The Danube flows smoothl)' under an ac- 
cumulution of swelling bank.s tufted with pine and matted fo^ 
liage; which in one spot is lelieved by a dila[»idatcd castlcj of 
most picturesque compoMtion: indeed, a more ^completel} en¬ 
gaging landscape* can rarely exi^t. We then passed the modern 
castellated mansion of Altenburg; proudly overlooking, from a 
considerable tniimnee, the siiiTounding scignory, and in a valley 
iJtie large convent of iMirsti'n^lein. livery thing around us had 
the air of feudal grandeur and <tf the domain of a (iernian ba¬ 
ron, as represenhd in jilav'^ and novi Is. 'J'lic Alps in the 7\rol 
were now liist setn, bi caking under the extremity of tin* hori¬ 
zon. About a mile from St hai ding, the closing fiont-view <,f 
these immense mouiitaius extends at h‘ast a lumdieil miles, being 
at the distance of about eighty. \\ hoever has not s('« n them 
even at tliis distance, would gain but an imperfect idea from the 
most happy description. The eternal snows on the simmiits 
were blended with the hieiiiiibeiit clouds, and only distinguishable 
from these by their greater transparency. A vai iety of masses 
so august, and so fantastically foimed, exceeds all that imagina¬ 
tion can place in scenes of her own creation; these mountains 
are in reality, “ stietcljiug from eaitli to beavi n.” 
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Soon after sunrise we departed from Scharding, where we 
found nothing remarkable. Crossing the wide and shoaly ri\er 
Inn near its jimetion w itli the Danube, the country was uni¬ 
form, hut agieeahle and unniasked, till we gained another view' of 
the Alps; w'hit-li weie now ^^ifted to the right, and the eye h'I't 
with regret such sublime objects, ri'liey w’ere embosomed in 
clouds more than half-way down, towering with their heads 
above them. The whole reflected the rays of the moruing-siin. 

In this part of Austria, the construction of the cottages is 
admirable for their contrivance and utility, and no less for pic¬ 
turesque form. They are built iiitirely of planks; with low flat 
roofs projecting considerably over the front, w’hicli has generally 
three or four tiers of open galleries, communicating with the 
chambers by means of galleries on the outside. Their simpli¬ 
city and scrupulous neatness accord most beautifully with the 
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huulscape; the wildness of whii-h is contrasted by trim gardens 
and inclosiires, which evince the industry and correct habits of 
the German peasantry. 

Before we came to Efferding, the Alps had imperceptibly re¬ 
tired from our sight; but some coinjumsatiou was made bj 
cheerful tields and woodlands, which lost much beauty by the 
tiresome recurrence of the lir-tree, producing no variety except 
in its size. 

At Weldaren-closter, which is a very spacious monastery, w« 
again found ourselves on the banks of the Danube; which now 
wears the ap|)earaiirc of a bay with uncovered shoals, and owes 
all its beauty to its fullness. As the shores contracted, th# 
reaches of the river w'ere bolder and more even. The road runs 
close to the brink; which, for the safely of travellers, is secured 
by rails for two miles. Every step we advanced, displayed a 
more interesting point of view. The sitle-scrcen, composed of 
pcTpendicular rock, naked and expanded; the sombre tints of 
the pine and oak, blended and harmonized with the tender hues 
of w'etping biich-trce and hornbeam, now bursting into foliage; 
completed a mass of exquisite combination and colouring. 

“ \Voo<ls irtor \vond«, in j:,iv tljontrlc pride, 

“ Well uiasbM,'yet varied, deck the iiiuuiit:iiii’-> hide.’’ 


says Goldsmith of the Appeiiines; but 1 question if his descrip¬ 
tion be not more appropriate to this scene, than to any I after¬ 
wards saw in the north of Italy, in iny way Irom Uome to Verona. 

Huge fragments of rock had fallen to the base, and added 
much to the effect. The surface of these headlands breaks into 
sharp spiral points, di.scovered through the otherwise impervious 
groves on their acclivities. A succession of swelling kiiovvls with 
•mall glens, branching off*, and sweetly wooded, compose the 
opposite shores, JMaiiy of the cottages have picturesque sites; 
which, with their partial cultivation, otTer a perfect school of 
landscape, in most interesting variety. 'I'liis grand vista, always 
changing its objects both in the sides and extremities, affords the 
eye no rest, and excites admiration both of its variety and beauty. 
At an extreme height is the Carthusian coftveiit of Bethleem- 
burg, vvith its ** heaven-directed spire,” to which the devout of 
both sexes make frequent pilgrimages. I have dwelt with more 
minuteness on these .scenes, as the only point of view' in which I 
saw the Danube as a very picturesque river, or to be considejred 
as rivaling the Rhine in that respect. 

Liutz is pleasantly situated at the termination of this singular 
valley; and for the distance of a mile before the gates, a street of 
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neat cotta«;cs extends aloiii; its 1>anks. After having passed t?ie 
great military ^iaga^ino and the barrier, we enti-reil a very hand¬ 
some and rcgnlarh Iniilt square. A sheet equally well built 
branches tVoin it, and the environs abound in neat villas amajinque 
Tura, It is the resort of many' of the superior rank, who aie 
invited thither by its pleasantness and conv('iii< nee. Were I des¬ 
tined to pavs the rest of my days in (bniiany, and had my 
choice of pl.ice, I w'ould decidedly lix upon Lint^. 

1 reached iilnus at 8 p. m. 
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Between Sternbiirg and Amstetten, we ft Honed a surcession 
of woody and cultivated slopes foi many miles. As the beauties 
of nature were less engaging, we were much pleased by the ap¬ 
pearance of the female peasants. Their slioit K'd jackets bound 
M'ith gold-lace, and a cup intirely composed of that material 
(or sometimes of coloured velvet) projecting behind with a bioad 
hem shading the face, which were particularly frequent in the 
neighbouihood of Lintz (where they are manufactured), guve_ 
them a very lively and theatrical air. 

From the terminating promoiitoiy, a rich vale on either side 
is .spread at its feet. That on the light hand is the superior in 
its composition; the* ground gradually rising to extume points, 
and clothed w ilh broad surfaces of dark and umbrageous groves; 
and beliind them in a eontiiiucd parallel line, the Styiian Alp.s, 
streaked with snow, and .so ^ar as to be visible in every ])ait;— 
tlie whole composing a last assemblage of mouiitaiuou.s scenery. 

On our approach to Moelk, w'e looked down on the Danube; 
wide, with iincovemd sund-baiiks, and now' ap})earing (like those 
numerous rivers Vvlihli are tribiitaiy to it) rallieras the mere bed 
of a torrent. A piomoutory of solid brown rock .shoots as far 
as the banks, and commands the town, which is nieuiily built. 

The whole platform, to the very brink, is occupied by the 
monastery of ih’mHlicline.s, the largest and mo.st sumptuous that 
bad occurred in the course of our route; spreading an air of gran¬ 
deur over the picture, from its magnitude, elevation, and .slriicture. 
The architect was John Bernard Fischers, the German Palladio^ 
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who contributed so greatly to the embellishment of the city of 
Vienna, under the patronage of the Einpt'ror Joseph I. It con¬ 
sists of two courts, each with a front containing eighty windows; 
and these inclose the church, which has tw'o spiial towi rs, a 
fa 9 ade, and central cupola, resembling St. Paul’s at London on 
a small scale. Fischers probably borrowed his first idea tiom 
Wren’s plans then published, and accommodated them to this 
situation. At the entraiu'e from the high grounds above the 
town, are bastions and fortifications; this being tlie only part 
undefended by nature. Ecclesiastics can hardly need such a 
security, except from the circumstance of its being likewise a 
palace, and the Emperor’s occasional residence in his journeys. 

1 observed, as far as we had yet proceeded, the veiy great 
mutual resemblance, both in situation and form, of all conventual 
buildings. They are, w'ith few exceptions, lai^e whitened 
masses, with shapeless towers; adding nothing to the beauty of 
die landscape, though usually rising from an insulated mount or 
W'oudy promontory. The ruins of those seen in England, or 
even the perfect convents (the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge), 
are infinitely more striking than these in Germany; which show 
no progressive epochs of architecture, but seem to be the pro¬ 
duce of a few modern years. Perhaps, as an emblem of dieir 
present flourishing state, it may be the pride of the monks to 
keep all their buildings constantly renovated, and to conceal every 
feature of antiquity under thick coats of hme; or their total defi¬ 
ciency of taste may be the real reason. 

Mr. Gilpin remarks, with his usual taste and judgment, that 
" ill countries where popery prevails, the abbey is still iiitire and 
inhabited, and of course less adapted to landscape.” Not them 
Tour, V. i. p. 13. 

At seven we arrived at St. Polten, to which place, in 1741, the 
French and Bavarian armies had advanced, thus tlu-eatening Maria 
'Xlieiesa in her own capital. 
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To Sigardakirchen vre crossed an open plain, which gave dis¬ 
tant views of several of the mansion-hoiues of the gentry. Hx- 
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therto the coitnlty had xvanted this embellishment, which in Eng¬ 
land contributes so much to the ricli effect of many landscapes. 
Passing thniugh a grove, a shepherd-boy was playing on a pipe 
of simple form, made of the baik of a birch-lree‘, and rcsembiiiig 
a clarinet in aueif but longer : it produced wild but sweet notes. 
He was a very characteristic addition to the picture. Further on 
is the village of Abstetten, then recently reduced to ashes by 
lightning; but all the roofs were repaired by the feudal lord, 
prince Lichtenstein, whose ancient and massive chateau overlooks 
the village and his wide domain. One good consequence of 
feudal tenure is, that the chief is bound to make all such repairs 
as individuals are not able to do. This calamity happened but 
five weeks before, and a complete restoration has taken place. 

The environs of Vienna exhibit many of the improvements 
usual about a splendid metropolis; but there is an universal 
deficiency of shade; and the whole view is overpowered by a 
broad glare, from wide corn-fields and whitened houses, unre¬ 
lieved by foliage of any kind. From tbivS observation the im¬ 
perial palace of Schdbrunn cannot be excepted. In our busty 
survey of it, there appeared to be much grandeur and exbmt, 
and highly-ornamented g'ardens surrounding it. The suburbs of 
Vienna are deUiched from the city, which they exceed ineveiy 
respect; and the intermofliate space is covered with nianj noble 
houses, disposed in parades, and built of a bright freestone. 
Crossing the ilcmlcvards w e entered the city, and took possession 
of our apartments at an inn upon the largest scale. 

Total of the journey from Ostend to Vienna. 

Posts. English Miles. Furlongs. 

891- 79^, - 4. 

At Vienna from April 12 to the 20th, 1794. 


This being the holy week, iny attention w'as attracted to a pro 
cession of penitents rouf^d the area of the great chui'ch of St. 
Stephen. I'bey w ere all men, habited in gowns of coarse brovvu 
canvas ; with hoods and musks of the same, having only small 
holes cut for the and month. Some bore heavy crosses of 
wood, while others inflicted on their own naked shoulders the 
jeverest flagellution. lliosc who were least zealous, walked 
bare-foot only. 1 considered these devotees as Franciscans 
of the stricter order; but w us assured, that among them might 
h« found many of the first rank in society, who sub- 
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niit to such a penance, as the only means of procuring ahsor 
lutioii. 

The cathedral of St. Stephen is a very magnificent edifice. It 
is one of the most superb specimens of the Gothic school of 
architecture on the continent, during the foiuteenth centuiy. 
'I'hc ground plan is very extensive, and has not been completed: 
for one of tlie great towers having been left unfinished, has been 
patched u[), by the bad taste of a later age, with a heavy turret; 
the other is of a very singular form, and 4b‘5 feet in height. 
From the base to the point, it appears to be gradually spiral; 
and clustered with tiers of canopies, liuials, and pedestals, to the 
very summit, in the greatest profusion. I'he base forms a grand 
poital. Nevertheless, the elevation has no effect of beauty; as 
the roofs are so disproportionubly lofty, and rendered tawdiy by 
being covered vvitii coloured tiles, placed in capricious forms 
like a tesselated pavement. The attached chapels arc numerous. 
On the side nearest the church, the tower is regular, wub a di¬ 
vision where the steeple rises; for the buttresses, being incur- 
poiatcd with the other building, produce an effect of infinite 
ornament, composed of small particles. Tiie nave and choir 
share this extiuoidinary embellishment exteinally; but within arc 
lendered dark and gloomy, by superfluity and by want of taste. 
i\gaiii.st the pillars of the nave are shiincs of the most elaborate . 
workmanship, with effigies as large as life; and they ate most 
unsuitably crowded with altars of gilding and gaudy colours. 
The walls are literally lined with paintings; but 1 should not se¬ 
lect more than two of them as meriting observation: these arc 
I he Crucifixion and the Sepulture of Chiist. The whole inte¬ 
rior but ill accords with the sobriety of the English eye, which 
is not easily reconciled to a total deficiency of simplicity and 
neatness. Selection of oriiaineiit has not, iii any one instance of 
ecclesiastical architecture that 1 have seen in Germany, been 
tliought worthy of the slightest attention : to accumulate, rather 
than to arrange, ha<i been the object of those who have had the 
charge of sti uctures dedicated to divine sei vice. 

A\ere it allowable to frie this building of all its exuberances, 
and reduce it to the simplicity of a mere stone colour, St. Ste¬ 
phen's might vie with the superior English ^cathedrals ; at least, 
it would become one of the most elegant examples of Gothic 
architecture on the continent. 

1 was present during the solemn mass on Easter Eve. The 
service of the Tenebra* was extremely pleasing, and the clioir 
full and harmonious. In a galley above the altar, inclosed w ith 
lattices, the empress attended. Cardinal Migaz/i, who had just 
completed his eightieth year, officiated, dressed in his. robes of 
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scarlet; airenerable old nian^ of a very dignified appearance*. 
He was confe&sor to'the late Empress Mai ia Then \\hose 
bigoti^ influenced every action of her life; is supposed to have 
advised the ineflectual visit of Pius VI.; and was the strenuous 
opponent of the Emperor Joseph, in his resolution of suppressing 
the monasteries in Flanders. As the rival of Prince Kaiinitz, 
his political history Is well known. Tlie cathedral of St. Ste¬ 
phen has been mentioned as the most peiiert instance of German 
Gothic. Considered with that of Strasburg, the comparison 
between the towers is the more obvious; and it would be difli- 
cult to decide their claims. The Gothic st}le in France is spe* 
cificaliy different, in as great a degree as that peculiar to Eng¬ 
land ; St. Stephen’s, therefore, cannot be more accuiately com¬ 
pared with the cathedral of Rheims or of Rouen, than with those 
of York or of Lincoln. 

Tlie old city of Vienna is not equal in extent to most other 
European capitals. It is inclosed by ramparts; which are much 
elevated above the plain on which Vienna is situated, with a de¬ 
clivity only toward the Danube. The greater part of them is 
planted, and they may be walked round with ease in an hour. 
Some views of grandeur they certainly exhibit; but in general 
the city forms a mass of very loft) white buildings, relieved only 
by the cathedral. Looking towards the suburbs, however, there 
is a variety of superb objects. The city abounds in narrow 
Streets, without a pavement for foot-passengers: hence walking 
is inconvenient and dangerous, for tlie equipages of persons of 
quality are purposely driven as close to the houses as possible, and 
me affrighted stranger is often forced to take refuge in the shops. 
This was formerly the case likewise at Paris. I remarked the 
cleanness of the streets; and saw' several companies of < unvicts 
in chains, employed as sedvengers. As the police at Vienna is 
not less impaitial than active, I was assured that there were se¬ 
veral persons of noble families under that condemnation, for 
different crimes, for a certain term of )cars. 

In this city are two housps said to be the largest in Europe; 
the rent of one of which is 3000/. per annum, and the otiber 
is computed to contaiu six hundred inhabitants: but in fact 
they consist of mwrj public staircases, are divided into irre¬ 
gular courts, and appear rather a cluster of houses than a sii^le 
house. 

The Imperial Palace is built on several acres of ground, with¬ 
out plan or regularity, having been executed at various times. 
Externally it has not the slightest pretension to architectural 
beauty; but, like our St. James’s, the state apartments are well 
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«dq>ted to the purposes of ceremony. Many of the o^ers are 
indeed very capriciously contrived. A suite of low rooms is 
appropriated as tlie iinpeiial museum, of which (at least, that 
existing in her unit) L«dy M. Wortlev Montague does not 
speak with much respect. (Letter XIV.)Bot the latter emperors^ 
possessing more leisure, and better inclination, for science, have 
encouraged learntd nun, ^hose researches have amply repaid 
their munificence.—The cabinets of mineralogy and shells were 
shown to us by the Abb4 Stilts, with great politeness and atten¬ 
tion. Four spacious rooms are surrounded by cases: and the spe¬ 
cimens are very'favoin ably disposed by thtir being placed oa 
brackets of white porcelain richly gilt, and thus perfectly seen. 
The most curious and rare fossils are said to be an opal of sixteen 
ounces, valued at SOCK)/.; an clastic stone, eighteen inches by 
fourteen, of the ore called " auriim graphicum t* containing in ft 
hundred thirty-six parts of pure gold; and a piece of crystal from 
Madagascar, a yard in length, and eighteen in circumference. 
Besides the first collection now existing of crystals, a&ates, ores, 
and gems, may be remarked an equal number of ai tificial curio¬ 
sities: the chief of which are a bouquet of Howers composed of 
every kind of jewel, presented by Maria Theresa to Joseph II. 
on his marriage; and a slab of lapis, inlaid with a border com¬ 
posed of dowers and shells, in Florentine scugliola or mosaic, 
which rival colouring in correctness and brilliancy. Of these m- 
rities very correct catalogues have been published. 

Baron Van Swieten, the son of the celebrated physician and 
medical commentator, shewed us the Imperial Library, llie 
^tyle of the room is perhaps too ornamental and superb for itf 
purpose. In the centre is a painted dome, supported by scag/ioim 
columns, with an ample area; and the whole effect is that of an 
Italian church. Bernard Fischtrs, the* German Palladio, was 
the architect; whose skill is principally admirable in breaking Ifan 
extreme length, by another colonnade in the middle of the foom, 
which extends from the centre. In point of architectural merit, 
it may be ranked with the Kadcliffe Library at Oxford; and even 
its faults are all of the same kind. 

I'be collection of books is universal and sumptuous. Smaller 
rooms are appropriated to manuscripts, and the curiosities of li¬ 
terature. There is a manuscript Dioscorides, with coloured draw¬ 
ings of plans, written in the fifth century, and brought irooi 
Constantinople by the celebrated Busbequius, who was tbs 
ambassador of Charles V. to the Porte; and who sent likewise a 
Pliny’s Natural History, and the itinerary of a Roman general^ 
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of contemporary date. Of these he gives the following ac¬ 
count: 

“ Sunt, credo, libii hainl multu infra C40, quos Ca'sarlap bi¬ 
bliotheca; dc.>>tiuiivi. Sunt aliquot non couteriinn’nd'. I'uum reliqui 
Coiistiintiiio)u>li dceiepita; v('tusUitis, totiiin dtvscriptiiin literA 
inujuseula, Oioscoridein cum depietis pluntnrum liguris; in quo 
sunt paiu’uia, ni falioi'j Cratevaq et Libellus de ^\\ibii.s. Jyuo 
einpliun eupivissem, std me deterruit pretiuin. Nani 100 du- 
cati's imliealiatur; suiinna CH;saris, non mei, inarsupii. Ego 
iubUiie nun dcsiiiam, donee Cii'surem iinpulero ut tarn piseclaruin 
aurtoii'in ex ilia serxitute redimat. \etustatis injuriri pes- 
siine habitus; ita intriuseeusa verinibus eorrosus, ut in viareper- 
tuni vix aliquis curet tollere.” liushequim, Epistuf. IE. p. MJ)!- 

'I’he origin and progress of the typographic art, in a com¬ 
plete seiies, ocnipy many shelves. Among others, I remarked 
a Psalter by Eaust, the inventor of ])iinting, upon vellum, 
scarcely to be distinguished from manuscript; all Caxton’s works; 
a Preiuh tianslation of IJoceace; and the romance of Lancelot 
dll l^c, in three volumes folio, w ith exquisitely beautiful illu- 
niiiiutions. Many folio inissuls are worthy notice upon this latter 
account. This series of the sjiociiiiens «)f printing is continued 
from the invention of the ait to the close of the sixteenth century. 
.A collection of engraved portraits of eminent persons, in many 
volumes, i<>adily caught my eye; thirteen of the subjects are 
EnglLd). I had not uii opportunity of rxainiihng their preteii- 
.sions, in point of compaiisou, with those of Sir W. JSIusgiavc 
and the Marquis of llute. 

'Fhe coins and medals, which are rare and excellent, 1 did not 
ice. 'I'he facility of adniission to this hbrai'v, and its superior 
accominodalioiis, must lender Vienna an eligible residence for 
men of literuiy pnrsuit5>; as it is open to all, witbont intro¬ 
duction or fee. 'riiis most liberal plari is likewise adopted at 
Rome and Paris; and is well worthy of imitation in the great 
libiaries in Englrind, the diibculty of access to which has deprived 
thi in of nuich of their utility. 

Having htaid so many anecdotes of Prince Kaunitz, who had 
■now been Impel iul minister of state for foity years, 1 availed 
my self of an opportunity of seeing him in his riding-school, tak¬ 
ing his daily exercise. Although neaily fourscore years old, he 
sat his hoise perpendicularly, and as if he could not stoop. 
'1 never saw a countenance or figure marked by so much pride: 
Wolsey himself could not have had more. Kaunitz is certainly 
Superior to tliat minister in talents and in power. Wolsey retaiiied 
an influence over a pi luce, at that time, indolent and luxurious; 
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but tliH statesman has absohitcly governed tliree sovereigns, very 
opposite in charac ter, but all active, and retains the helm even 
under a fourth. Srarcely a travi Her has visited Vienna Mithout 
some anecdote of Jounce Kauiiit/, conbiining the itiibonnded 
superciliou'ness wideh he displays in the common occurrences 
of life. 

^\hen tiu* Empress Maria Theresa gave him an audience in 
a room with the windows closed, he never failed to open them 
before he entered on business. He received tl’.e queen of Ma¬ 
ples in bed, and told her that she staid loo long. When the 
piinces of the Empiie dined with him, h<' pretended that he did 
not remember their tilhs, and purposely iniseulled tiiein. When 
tile dessert came on the table, the apparatus for cleaning his teelli 
appeared likewise; and he peiformed the ofiices of the tf i!et 
without noticing his guests, even if they weio of the highest 
rank. 


I too must tell a story of him, which has not yet been in 
print:—As he bad opposed to the utmost the pontilical \isit of 
Pins VI. to the Emperor Joseph II., lie chtciiniccd that the 
court of Vienna should not lec ive the former as pope, and that 
in conversation lie should only he styled, like any other <*lergy- 
num, signor ^dbbnte. Pius (then not Inimhh'd by inisfoiUine) 
was inftnitely mortified, and resolved on some rctalKilioii. Hav¬ 
ing been informed that Kaunit.: never advanced further than the 
iirst step of his great stair-case when a visitor of rank took U^ave, 
that he had a collection of had paintings which he valued highly, 
and that he could not hear of death with composure, he availed 
himself of nil these circumstances at once. On the inorniiig 
iixed for his departure towards Rome, he sent to Prince knunitz, 
requesting leave to see his collection, which was most n adily 
granted. After the most fulsome compliineiils on his taste in 
vt'rti)y the pope artfully protracted the conversation, tdl the 
haughty prince found himself eiiciicled by courtiers at the bot¬ 
tom of the stairs; when the pope turned short, and said, in a 
loud and sarcastic tone, Rut your highness should recollect, 
tliat these line things arc of little coiiscquiaice to us old men, 
who have each of us a foot in the grave.” No emharrassmint 
could exceed that of KauniU on this occasion ; which was not 
a little increased by the certainty of this*aifuii' being spread 
through fV'Ty society in Vienna. 

I^ijuce Kuunitz died towards the end of 1794 ; and it is be¬ 
lieved that his death was hastened by regret at his son’s being 
found cr^nnected with others of the nobility who were im¬ 
peached on account of their Jacobin principles, and as favourers 
•f the French cause. 

The armoury w as pointed out to us as worth seeing. It con- 
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toitis mrniy thnu<;and stand of amis, but is inudi inferior to that 
iu the Tower of J^ndon. 1 could not contemplate these instru- 
fucuts of destruction with the least pleasure : but my attention 
was cr^obsod by a %ure bearing the complete armour of 
Charles V., and that worn at a tournament; and this exercise 
w'as represented by many others of the combatants’ horses and 
attendants^ whieli^ for tlie time, filled my mind with Romantic; 
imagery, and gave reality to tlie pages of chivalry and romance. 

I'he 'rurks w'cre the natural enemies of Vienna. It was be¬ 
sieged by Sol) mail I. in 1529, and by Mohammed IV. in 1^83 ; 
but as they are no longer formidable, it has been in coiitem* 
piation to dismantle the foi tifications. The subuibs are much 
more extensive than the city : particulaily the New Town (called, 
in honour of the late Emperor, Leopoldsludt) ^ in which the pa- 
fades and squaies, being built of bright freestone, and with great 
uniformity, very nearly resemble those of Ralh. The grand pro* 
snciiade called the Prater, is on a similar plan to St. James’s 
Park, and the gaideiis of the ThuIKenes. It was given to the 
public by Joseph 11.; and is a delightful appendage to 
a large city, the total population of which is estimated at 
250,000. 

We had no opportunity of seeing PrI-ice Lichtenstein’s pic¬ 
tures, which form one of the most famous private collections in 
Germany. 

Of the public architectuic of Vienna, almost every specimen 
is due to John Ueriiard Fischeis; who died iu 1724, and had 
enjoyed the imperial patronage with muLtc'i i npted success. Be* 
sides the library abovc'mentioned, 1 visited the following of his 
most celebrated works, upon each c'f which 1 shall give the ob* 
servations which occurred on thr* ?|.ot. 

1 first went to the pa);u ^ oi ;;>ch()iibrunn, about three miles 
frqm Vienna, which l<( designed as a hunting-seat for the iinpe-> 
rial court iu Ifiyd. llicre are tliree stories, with thirty-five 
windows in each, in the centre of extensive wings ; and a portico 
of the loiiie otder, bclbie which aie placed two grand water- 
jets, fifty-four feet in dit^ctcr. Hic invention of the whole 
Wants simplicity: the external decorations being void of taste i 
and the distnbntion within ill applied, and not containing rooms 
equal either in point of commodiousiiess or number to what di4 
outside promises. In l()y9> on the nuptials of the Emperor 
Joseph 1., the foreign merchants resident in Vienna made a 
triumphal arch, which is a master-piece of extravagance. 
IVithom detail, it may be said to be a more capricious and nn-^ 
scientific perfpiiiiaiice than any scholar of Barromm would 
have owdN^ 
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Having been intrckiueed by our fellow-traveller, Dr. J. Sib- 
tliorp, to the Jacquin:) (lather and son), so justly celebrated over 
Ourope for their botanical science, we had an op})ortunitv of 
accurately investigating the Imperial collection of rural plants 
and exotics, and were favoured with much of their ^ciy interest¬ 
ing and instructive conversation; from which 1 recollect the fol¬ 
lowing particulars: 

The botanical garden at Schunbmnn ow'cs its institution to 
the emperor Francis 1.; and was first made in 1739, under th^ 
direction of the famous Van Swieten. That sovereign sent the 
elder Jacquin to America in 1754, on a botanical expedition, 
which he did not coiiipleto till 1759; during which period he 
sent home no less than seven lai^e collections of the must rare 
plants; the greater part of which fortunately arrived at Vienna. 
When Francis died, in 1765, the empress Maria Theresa ordered 
that the garden should be continued with equal care and ex pence. 
Her son, Joseph II., authorised Jacquin and Von Born, to pro¬ 
pose literary men well qualified for a voyage to extend the 
classes; and this little society left Vienna before the end of 1785. 
'Flic exotics were occasionally increased during this reign; but by 
bo botanist more than by the younger .Tacquiii; who has tra\ciled, 
in pursuit of the science he so successfully professes, over the 
greater pait of Europe. The hot-houses were enlarged by Joseph 
II. The emperor Leopold, who is justly praised for his love and 
patronage of the arts, dispatched another mission of botanic rc- 
xearch, the purpose of which was fnistrated b> various unfore¬ 
seen events. After his death, the present monnicli erected a new 
hot-house, destined to receive plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope only, w'hich is 235 feet in length; and a dintinct garden 
has been laid out, in which all plants which are natives of the 
Austrian dominions are cultivated wit];i skill aud cure. Under 
.such powerful aud continued patronage, the gardens of Schfinbruiiii 
have acquired the fame which they arc allowed to possess, of 
being the first in l^urope. 

In the suburb of Leopoldstadt I pursued my examination of 
the works of Fischer. There is a column upon the idea, rather 
th.in in imitation, of those of IVajan and Antoine at Rome, which 
was one of his later works. The elevation is bold; but the srul^)- 
tures, which are meant to imiuortali/c Chuiles VI., are below 
criticism in point of c^cecution. The church of St. Chailes Bor- 
roiiieo was built in 1706 by that emperor, in consequence of a 
vow; a kind of motive to which ecclesiastical architecture is very 
much indebted. Fischer gave the design. The ground plan is a 
Greek cross of equal length, with a central cupola; and the por¬ 
tico is a Corinthian exastyle, with a very w’cighty architrave. Fil- 
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kw, pilastres, and statuea, are superatodant; and destroy all 
magnificence; which is never to be produced independant of sim- 
plicily. T^e cupola, with its accompaniments, is a complica¬ 
tion of false concoid in architecture. 

But the Rojal Mews, which he completed, have simplicity, 
variety, and magnificence. They contain a stable for six hundred 
horses, with an amphitheatre and riding-school. 

He constructed likewise a palace called Belvidcrc, for prince 
£ugene. Its style has little beauty; and the general effect is 
spoiled by the ill appearance of the windows. The suite of apart¬ 
ments now' contain the grand imperial collection of pictures, 
which is magnificent rather than select, llie collection made at 
Vienna by Charles IV.; that of Prague, taken there in 1657; that 
of Stahlbourg, in 1728; and all these, joined with^ Prince 
Eugene’s, comprise nearly thirteen hundred pictures. Passing over 
many of inediooity, I counted no less than five by M. Agnolo; 
forty-nine by Titian; forty-five by Rubens; twenty-six by Van- 
dyck; aud nineteen by Tenierh; which are unrivalled, and cer¬ 
tainly the finest in the world. As this sumptuous exhibition is 
daily open to the public at stated hours, 1 visited the JBelyiderc 
as often as I had an opportunity, and as ol’ten^ returned delighted 
with the facility with which such a gratification could be 
procured^ 

All the buildings I have mentioned w'ere not finished by B. 
Fischers, but also his son Emanuel Fischers according to his 
plans. The latter indeed was more eminently serviceable to 
society than his father, by his hydraulic inventions for the mines 
of Kremriitx, andSchemnitz, in Hungary. 

The national architecture of Germany undoubtedly owes much 
to Fischers; before whose day the attempts at classical building 
were rude in the extreme. It was as little known in Geimany, 
as in England before Inigo Jones: yet, in comparing these 
artists, we must remember diat Jones introduced and left us mo- 
deb, which were drawn from the purest Italian sources, and con¬ 
tinue inimitable by his successors; while Fischers copied from 
Borrimini; and it will be well for the modern architects of 
Austria, if they avoid his faults, and study only his excellences. 

During our short stay at Vienna, I was more engaged by things 
than men. The society here is said to be particularly good; the 
claims and degiees of nobility are most ceremoniously observed, 
and we were assured that Vienna was become what Paris was 

before the revolution. l 

Most of the houses which 1 saw', consist (for one family) of the 
first floor, witli rooms opening to each other, and both lofty and 
spacious. In general, the furniture was gaudy, with much gilding 
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ftnd silk hanging. The Austrians are very partial to whole-length 
portraits of their emperors, which I observed frequently. Eveiy 
room is furnished, in one comer of it, with a stove teaching to 
the ceiling, and ornamented with porcelain tiles; an English¬ 
man, however, naturally looks for a Jire^place, and is apt to con¬ 
sider a room comfortless without it. This custom of stoves ori¬ 
ginates in economy, from the scarcity of fuel; and 1 had to con¬ 
tend with Mr. Jacquin, who had been in England, and who argued 
for its superior neatness, and more agreeable heat, thou gh from 
an invisible fire. 

'ihroughout Germaiw, the women of better fashion seemed to 
imitate the French or English, both in dress and in the mode of 
wearing the hair; except that they appealed in the streets with¬ 
out hats. 

On the 20th of April, we bade aideu to Vienna at day-break. 
We had now to encounter a journey, the delays, the fatigue, and 
the danger of which, we did not anticipate. 

From Viemia to Constantinople. 

The route generally taken is that from Vienna to Belgrade, and 
thence to Constantinople; as being at least two hundred miles 
neaier than that which the state of the Turkish provinces a nd 
other circumstances obliged us to prefer. 1 have seen a state¬ 
ment of the route taken by the French ambassador in 1720, and 


subjoin it as an elucidation. 

Fischament 


Leagues. 

4 

Teutsch Altenbuig^ 


3 

Joerhendorf 


3 

Wiselbui^ 


3 

Hogsti’is 


3 

Raab 


2‘ 

Gonyo 

• 

2 

Comom 


4 

Nesmiihl 


2 

Neudorf 


2 

Dorock - 

Wm 

2 

Vareswar 


3 

Buda, Offen 


3 

Hensbeck 


S 

Ertchin - 

•• 

2 

Ad6n 

* 

2 

Pantely - 


2 

Fodwar - 


3 

Pax - - 


4 
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Brought o\er 

m 

- 

62 

Toliia 


- 

4 

Sexard 

- 

- 

2 . 

Patasac - 

- 

- 

5 

Sot^rho - 


> 

2 

MohUos - 

•• 

- 

2 

Baranyvdr 

•• 

- 

4 

Ksti^ck - 

m 

• 

4 on 

VuckovAr 

• 

- 

4 

Novasella 

- 

- 

2 

Pat'-ch 

- 


2 

Kaiagatsch 

- 

m 

S 

Glosrhan 

- 


3 

P( tci w aradcin 
I^etsch 


" 

4 

4 

Pancsora 

- 

- 

4 

Btlgi adc 

«• 

- 

4 


on the river Dra> 


7 m 


/'/ om Belgrade to Constantinople 


Zv\e\brug£;cn - 
Kio/ka - - - 

(M)Iar - - - 

Ilassan Pa‘>ha BaUthba 
Pata/:ina 
Jagodna 

Rarena - - " 

Alcxinza 

Nissa _ - - 

Mustafa Pasha Balatsha 
Scharkei - - - 

Pastbrod - 

Chalkali - - - 

Sophia - - - 

liil-tcclisa 
Kapi-dervend - 
Tartarwarsig 
Philippopoli 
Tiergali - ' - 

Mustafa Pasha Ktipri 
lladiianople 


Leagues. 

Q 

S 

4 

4 

5 
S 

s 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 Cross mount Iljemus 
4 

6 
4 
4 
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Broaghtover " “ 75 

Hafpza - - . 3 

Eskibaba - - . 4 

Bitrg^ - - - *3 

I'chiorlu - - - 3 

Bardos - - - 4 

Lclivr^a - - - 3 

Buyuck Checkmedjeh 3 

Kuchuck Checkmedjeh 3 
CoMstantiuople - - Q 


103 


103 

103 

206 

4 

[f tliis calculation be made in French leagues it is not equal 
to t\io-thirds of the leal distance: if in German, it will be as 
much more. Tins route cannot be accurately leckoned at less 
than 850 English miles. 


AUSTBIA. 


Teutsch Altenburg 

Posts. 

2 

English Miles. 

Nainburg Fischaincnt 

2 

— 

Kitsee,—oppo.site Piesbuig 

1 

- — 

RaggeiidorfF (JochrendorfF) 

1 

HUNGARY. 

Wiselbuig - - - 

1 


Hogstras _ _ - 

li 

— 

Raab - - - - 

1 

- 63 


From the ramparts of Vienna, to Teutsclyn Altcnbui^^ the road 
IS broad and level. In passing a Turkish intrenchinent thrown up 
during the siege of Vienna^ we observed the churchy in which the 
styles of very distant eras are to be discerned;—the earliest imita¬ 
tion of the Roman, and the neat Gothic of the fifteenth century, 
with buttresses ornamented by canopies and fenials. This circum¬ 
stance encouraged a conjectuie that it had been once a Roman 
temple, the 1 uins of which had been converted into a church. 
Tile prospect from this elevated spot, in the distance toward 
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Vienna, is sucb as Loraine and Poussin frequently painted; the 
great features of it form a side-screen of wooded mountains, 
stretching to a sharp promontory, which is crested by a castle of 
Nainbnrg, now a ruin of great dignity and extents 

It is connected with the town % the wall that encircles it, and 
completes the fortification. The more favourable points of view 
are,—the very distant one; and that just beyond the town, where 
the centtal tower rises pyramidally, and the great length of wail 
is foreshortened. At the base is a handsome modem house; and 
the mount, which is finely invested with wood, has been laid out 
in walks, and ornamented with several small buildings in a good 
taste. Passing on, we came to a castellated house belonging to 
prince Bsterhazy, w'ho had lately lent it to count Polignac and a 
party of French emigrant nobility. To our right extended for a 
small space some pretty w'oodlaiids, with a wavy surface of foliage 
of a picturesque effect. 

We entered Hungary at Kitsee, w'hich besides merited our 
attention as being a village entirely inhabited by Jew's. It is 
much to the credit of prince Esterhazy tliat he has entrusted them 
with the agriculture of his vast estates in this district. As it was 
the feast of the Passover, we saw many of their women very finely 
dressed, w'ith a profusion of gold-lace. Whether it be from 
the natural indolence or inability of the Hungarians, or that the 
country is depopulated for the supply of the army, the Jews, in 
fact, are the only farmers. Between Ruggendorff and Wiselburg, 
upon the left, is a bold lidge of mountains; w'ith a large town at 
the extremity, and a considerable castle in ruins, covering a 
broad point of rock, and engrafted in it. The face of the country 
now spreads into plains, covered w'itli herds of cattle, and rarely 
a few cottages together. These last consist of one story, and 
are very long; they are built of mud-walls and thatch, but are 
neatly w’hitened, and have one end always towards the road.— 
There is a patriarchal simplicity in the dress and appearance of 
the people. The countrymen are universally clad in a surtout of 
fintaimed sheep-skin, with the wool on the outside; a goat-skin 
hanging behind, like a hood/lfrom the shoulders; linen trowsers,^ 
large boots, and a broad round hat. The women and girls have, 
in general, coarse dark features; they wear a tight cloth jacket, a 
vei^ shoit petticoat, iad disdain the use of shoes and stockings. 
Pew of them, however poor, are seen without a small cross of 
gold, or a piece of coin, suspended in their bosoms, which they 
consider as sacred and unalienable. 

At 8 p. in. we arrived at Kaab; a town standing on a considerable 
^ce of ground, as the streets arc wide, and the houses detached. 
The churches are neat; and of modern architecture, having been 
erected during the reign of Maria Theresa. They rise-with more 
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tlian ordinary elevation above the low roofs; and, from the flatness 
around, are visible at a great distance. 

^pril fdlst, left Raab at 6 a. m. 

HUNGARY. 


Posts. 


Gonyo ... I 

Acs . . - 1 

Comomc (Komora) - 1 

Nezzmelij - - 1 

Neudorf - - - i 

Dorogh ... 1 

Varsovar ... i 


Buda, or Offen and Pesth I i 


l^g. Mile^ 


80. 


Wc proceeded on the banks of the Danube: which river, di¬ 
viding its waters, forms many islands covered with willows; some 
of the more spacious of which are inhabited and contain many 
acres: yet the arms are each like a considerable river; and, 
when collected at Coinome, spread into one W'ide reach, or broad 
sheet of lake. Tlie Danube, indeed, is not only beautiful, but 
tliere is no river in Europe which affords more advantages to the 
countries through whick it takes its course. In the middle of 
the streams are placed many com-mills of a curious construction, 
differing in some measure from those I saw on it near Ratisbou; 
which latter are built upon the boats (with a very large wheel 
between them) anchored, but floating upon any suddtn swell of 
the river.—At Comome there is a confluence of the riveis Waag 
and Danube. In 1783, this town was nearly dcstroyrd by au 
eartliquakc, and it is not yet restored from that dreadful cala¬ 
mity. 

Leaving the banks of the Danube mifbh to the K ft, we found 
ourselves on tlie wide plains of Hungaiy, which tlioiii'li celebrated 
for fertility in other seasons, now only presented thin hei huge,— 
or undulated sand, spreading, like the ocean, without bouiiduiyr, 
or objects for the eye to repose on. 

At Nezzmehj we were gratified by a favourable specimen of 
an Hungarian cottage. We held a short conversation with tlie 
post-master, in Latin; who proved more satisfactorily than w'e 
had surmised, his acquaintance with that language. Speaking of 
his wine, W'hich was indeed very strong, he observed, Melius 
cst cum aqu&; quia purum ascendit siirsum, et deturbat.’’ 

Some miles farther, at Varsovar, we overtook a procession, 
composed of the inhabitants of the village, of both sexes and all 
ages, in number about two hundred. Three boys bearing a cru¬ 
cifix and the banner witli the portrait of the pation saint, led tlie 
procession; which was divided into ranks, the children w'alking> 
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first, and then the men and women on each side. They all 
joined in a hymn or service, which the (>arish>clerk walked in the 
centre to regulate. The priest* met tliem at the church; where 
the whole intention was to pray for rain after a drought of six 
weeks. There w’as something very solemn and pleasing in this 
ceremony; and the extreme simplicity of manners apparent in tliesc 
villagerss, almost reconciled us to the fantastic execution of their 
design. All universal neatness was observable in their dress. Ilie 
men wore jackets of brown cloth, full-trimmed with blue silk 
tassels; long breeches or pantaloons; and very bioad shallow hats> 
such as are seen in the pictures of Vandyck or Palamedes. The 
Women had short petticoats; half-boots of red leather; and their 
hair, uiuisually plaited, hanging down the back, and tied w ith a 
bunch of ribbands at the end. The scene was characteristic of the 
people, who evinced an unaffected deportment rarely seen in 
countries where refinement of manners has made a more decided 
progress.—As wc drew nearer to Buda, images of pastoral life 
with appropriate scenery recurred with pleasing effect. Among 
the herds of oxen, goats, and sheep, we observed the buffalo, for 
the first time. This animal which we found as we advanced on 
our journey, much more in use than any other, for agricultural 
purposes as W'ell as fur draught, has a very ferocious aspect, aud 
an equally iincoulli form. Its eyes glare; and sharp angular parts, 
which are so ugly in the cow, are more conspicuous in the buftalo. 
Yet it is a patient and tractable creature, with all its tcirific ap¬ 
pearance. The fiequent groupes of cattle lowing and hngciiiig 
in their way to the village-fields, w ith the grotesque-looking pea¬ 
sants driving them ; the glow of the evening sky; and the still and 
mild air; were objects which disposed the mind to serenity not 
often felt;—a serenity which poets fancy, and philosopheis 
aspire to without success. 

We were soon afteiward in sight of Buda; coveiing very 
widely the bases of surrounding hills half-way to their summit'*, 
and distinguished by many large buildings, aud tlie delapidatod 
towel s of its ancient walls. 

Before the evening closed, we crossed the Danube upon the 
platform of planks laid on boats; which extend more than tin ce 
hundred yards, about the length of Westminster-bridge. Wc 
took up ot]ar residence at a large inn at Pesth; a city of iieai Iy 
equal size with the former, on the opposite bank of tlie river. 
These cities were denominated by the Romans Aciniumaiid Con-* 
tra-Acinium. Buda was anciently the residence of the Ilungaiian 
kings, and their metropolis; till Sigismund became emperorof Ger¬ 
many, in 1410. When the Turks were firmly established at Con¬ 
stantinople, they became more ambitious of extending their doiuiui- 
* on nqi Europe. 'Xheir tumultuous armies soon forced the frontiers of 
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Hungaryj and laid siege to the capital itself; which was first 
taken in 1535, by Solytnan I.; when the king (Lewis II.) Was 
drowned fighting valiantly for his couiitiy* But the power of 
the Ottoman sovereigns was not fully established before 1541; 
when they constituted a pashalik or province consisting of all 
Upper Hungary, the country between the Theisse and Danube, 
Lower Hungary, from Strigone to Klisskaniza, the eastern part 
of Sclavonia, and the greater part of Servia. This ilUfated 
city was the scene of contention between the Imperialists and 
1'urks for many successive years. The military annals of no 
country can furnish a more memorable siege than that in 1684, 
when Buda was taken by assault from the usurpers. This siege 
lasted from the 14th of July to the 1st of N iveniber in that 
year; when the Imperialists raised the siege, alter having lust 
twenty thousand men: but by incredible elforts of valour, the 
Turks regained their garrison at Pesth, on the opposite side of 
the liver. 

The second siege, of equal celebrity, was under prince Eugene: 
and continued from July 8, to September 3, l6S6; when Buda 
vv as finally taken, and was confirmed to the emperor Leopold 1. 
b> the treaty of Carlowitz, in 1699 * Of thirteen thousand Turks, 
two thousand only remained to be taken prisoners; and Haly 
Pusha, the governor, and several of their chiefs, died despe¬ 
rately in the breach, having refused quarter from the Germans. 

The places conquered or colonized by the Turks, universally 
bore the marks of their peculiar customs, particularly of their 
architecture. The cupolas of their mosques, w'ith slender per¬ 
forated columns called minarets, soon distinguished the outlines 
of the view, in the distant prospects. Many of these were 
doubtless destroyed at the last siege, by the Gennan artillery: 
others, which still remain, have been appropriated to Christian 
worship; and were given to the Greek merchants, who have a 
large settlement at Pesth, where they conduct the Levant trade 
to Germany and the Northern nations. 

'I'he warm-baths at Buda have been long famous^ They are 
strongly impregnated with sulphur and ininctal, and esteemed 
specific in many cases; but I could not learn their exact analysis. 
By the Turks they were considered as the niAst valuable luxuries 
which they found there, and several lemaiiis of baths built iu 
their manner are still to be traced. They were usually laige cir¬ 
cular rooms; with cupolas very thickly perforated, and studded 
over with small hemispherical glasses: and of such dimensions 
as to admit a crowd of bathers at the same time; particularly of 
women, who never frequented them singly. 

Since the perfect re-establishment of the Austrian govern* 
ment Buda has acquired much of the appearance of the old part of 
itinerary.] g 
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Vienna, notwithstanding many features of Turkish architecture 
At Pesth, which is prinripally occupied by merchants of several 
nutioiis, there is moie of the modern style, and of resemblance 
to other great towni. Our stay was extremely contracted; as 
we lesunied our journey the next morning, leaving the course ot 
tlie Danube on our night hand. 

We found, however, time to taste imperial Tokay, for which 
Buda is famous:—but it \ias at a tavern; and the best, like Hock 
in Germany, is found only in the cellars of the nobles and priests. 


April 22. 


Soroksar 

Oesa 

Inncks 

O’erkeny 

Foldeac 

Ketskemeth 


Posts. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 


HUNGARY 

Eng. Miles. 


60 . 


Soon after our departure from Btida, the same level ground 
continued, w ith few objoet^ to beguile our way. Some .spots of 
corn, indeed: bur no other vegetation; no treefe but in the ex¬ 
treme distance, bounding the horizon like land seen at sea. 

Tnbte suliuii; ttenh*-, sine fVuge, sine arhoie, tcIliH. 

Ovip. Mi.r. viii. 790 . 

We seemed, as we advanced, to be always in the centre (»f a 
circle, of which we wjtc unable to conjecture the diameter. 
From such vacant and tiresome views, we hoped, in vain, that 
many pr)sls would relieve ii.s; but tluj roatls were iininteriupted, 
and oxcelleiit. We were now in the heart of llmigary; between 
the Danube and the I’lieisse, the Paniionia of the llomaas. 

A single natural eiiriosity afforded some amusement. It was 
the jumping mouse (railed by Linimis and liasselquist rtuis 
arulity), which is seen hr-great numbers in these dcscits. 'J'his 
aiilma! does not exceed tlic size of a large common mouse: it 
supports itself only on its hind legs, which are much longer 
than the others; aifti is therefore forced to hop or jump in its pro¬ 
gressive motion. \Vh<'n it rests, it closes its fore-ftet to its 
belly, and sits upon its kiiec.s. Though not much alarmed by 
our approach, yet, from the fleetness of their motion, they 
would bef very diflicult to take alive. In most respects they are 
the miniature of the kangaroo, an animal but lately brought 
into Kurope.—Our ingeniouii fellow traveller Dr. S. was 
much occupied in catching a great variety of insects peculiar 
to this country, and fastening them with pins to his hat; 
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vrhiclij at the end of our day's journey^ was thus decorated with 
the most brilliant colours. 

We arrived at Ketskemeth early in the evening, and were ac¬ 
commodated in a spacious inn. This laigc village consists of 
whitened houses with roofs of reeds. In our principal room, 
the younger inhabitants were celebrating their blaster; and dan¬ 
cing to wild music; but the most lively and best adapted 1 overheard. 
A dulcimer played by a lad of tifteen years, two guitars, and a 
violoncello, made up the concert: the strain of which was ex¬ 
tremely simple; and little varied except in measure as the figure 
of the dance required. Thiec couple only danced at oiicc. The 
men w ore Jackets full trimmed with guimp and lamb''s wool, and 
a profusion of small brass buttons; with long biccclios, boots, 
and spurs, which they clinked in time to the dance. The gills 
wore stockings embroidered with woistod of different coluuis, 
and had their long hair bi aided with ribbands. They coint 
iiieiiced very slow ly: but as the music changed, they grew' more 
animated; and the dance concluded by f‘ach tiinti’s placing his 
hands on the w'aist of his partner, who likewise held him by his 
shoulders, and in this position they reeled w'ith .such velocity 
that they fell giddy to the ground. This dance, peculiar to the 
Hungarians, is called the wolsch;” and within these few lost 
ycais has been much in fashion in Germany as well as in Eng¬ 
land, w here it is called the waltz. These i ustics were under 
very little restraint in theii enjoyment; and as more might be 
rtjllected lespecting llie manners of the piople fn.»m this scene, 
ttiari from any that had hithci to occurred, 1 was glad to have 
been present at a village festival in Ilungaiy. 


'’ipril G3. 

l^aka 

I’elegy-ha/a 
Petery 
Kistelek - 
Szat-maez 
Szegedin 

The hilarity of thest merry villagers, wlioVcre drinking the 
strong wine of the country all night, made us the more willingly 
puisuc our route even before sun-rise. As we quitted Ketske- 
meth, and the few corn-fields and pastures contiguous to it, wo 
found ourselves on the wide sandy jilaiii.—^T'he post-house at Pe¬ 
tery exhibited a true picture of the extreme penury of the Hun¬ 
garian peasant. It is a subterranean cottage, or lather hovel. 
'I'he keeper of the post had no shirt, but an uiitanncd surtout of. 
rheep-skm: his countenance was thick-covcrcd with dirt; and hir; 
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hair was profusely anointed with hog's-lard, which unsightly cus-» 
tom is as general as it is offensive. But this unfortunate people 
are liable to one of the most dreadful diseases with which the 
human race can possibly be afflicted: and the ointment is used 
either as a preventative or remedy for the piica poioniea. In 
that complaint every single hair is sw'elled to the size of a quill; 
and the pain, inflammation, and foetid odour, are equally exces¬ 
sive. The poor man’s w'ife bad a kirtle and shift only, without 
shoes or stockings; and his children were bare of clothing. The 
natives of Hudson’s Bay can scarcely be more squalid and sa¬ 
vage in their appearance; but there was no harshness or brutal¬ 
ity in the manners of these {>ea8ants. As our equipage required 
many horses, we were detained at this miserable hut while seve¬ 
ral men weie drniiig all that were grazing on the plain into a pen, 
tliat we might take our choice of Uiem. These animals were as 
lean and la/y as the inhabitants. They were tied together three 
and four abreast to the carriages, with rope harness which we 
hud provided at Buda. 

After a slow progiess we reached Szegedin (Siiigidava Daciae); 
once 8 city of antiquity, and inhabited by Roman colonists. A 
principal event of its modern history is, that it was taken by the 
imperialists from the i urks in l6d6, and completed their pos¬ 
session of j-Iuiigaiy.—^At Szegedin, is the junction of tbeThusse 
and the Marocz. 

Aprils. HUNGARY. 

Posts. Png. Miles. 

Horgaz - • • 1 - — 

Kleinkaniza - - 1 - — 

Mockrin - - - i - — 

Konilos - - - 1 - — 

Ozadut - , - 1 - —' 

Kleiubesker th - - 2 - 66 

At Kleinkaniza we found an end to this immense plain, the full 
length of which, in a right line, without interruption, exceeds u 
hundred and eighty miles. We now crossed the river T htisse 
or Tibiscus, which, rising in the Carpathian mountains, becomes 
here both wide and rapid. We were ferried over on a float; 
a mode of navigation alwa>s attended with considerable danger. 

Our road to Rleinsbeskereili, where we rested, led through 
morasses covered with tall reecb, or plains as barren as before. 
Villages, or rather collections of huts, were more frequent; but 
all around them was naked and bare. In several of them we 
remarked the acacia, which is merely a shrub in England, here 
a lame unbiageous tree; and the chimnies of the low cottages 
usually bore the nests of storks, which are undisturbed and re¬ 
vered 88 objects almost of religioirs regard. 
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April £5. Bamt of Tmcmcar* 

Posts. 

Temeswar - - 1 

Rekas - - - 1 

Kesseto - - 1 

Lugos - . - 1 

During a progress of two hundred miles, we observed no 
caslle or baronial seat; in fact, no residence superior to diat of 
the funner or peasant is to be seen. This is certainly the moat 
uncultivated tract in Hungary ; and as the great possessors of 
lands give no encouragement to agriculture by their influence or 
example, neither the people nor die country have much chance 
«>f bettering their present condition. VVe entered tlie province 
called the ban^t of 'I emeswar; which was a Turkish pashaiik, 
and was retained by that people for three years after they had been 
driven out of tiuugary. Tins district, which had been laid waste 
by all the hon ors of war, having been colonised by the Austrians 
hi 1; 3y, it was their policy to encourage the emigration of their 
Cierniaii subjects by large gi'ants of land ; so that no vestiges of 
J'urkish population remain, and the present owners retain the 
cu toms and language of their immediate ancestors, little mixed 
With die Hungarians.—^flitre is also a greater appearance of ci- 
viliZiitioii and agriculture; and from many circumstances we could 
imagine ourselves into some of the German provinces, beyond 
die desolated legiou w'c had passed with so little worthy of atten¬ 
tion or interi st. 

We halted for a few hours at Temeswar, the capital of the 
buiiJt: originally, when in possession of the Turks, so .strong a 
town as to resist the attacks of the lipperialists, who invested it 
foi tinee years m succession without etfect; but it was at length 
taken m by the elector of Saxony, 

it was then mistMubly built on the Turkish plan; with covered 
markets, under long cloisters, called bazarre. Wlien cedcd.to 
the Germans, it w as totally new modelled ; and fbrtilied to a great 
extent, upon modern principles, with double bastions and ditches. 
Except a convent and a church, the whole town is a fortress, and 
the streets little more than a range of low Ifarracks. It is hardly 
possible to dc.scribe the shape of the steeple, like most of these 
erected by the Germans iu Hungary: it has a globe covered with 
lead, bulging out in the middle of a tall spire. And the artifi¬ 
cially stagnated w'aters have added so much to the unwholsome- 
iiess of the country, that Temeswar is now become pi overbial for 
ail endeinial malady. 

As we proceeded, the face of the countiy is more pleasing (by 
comparison only); with small tufts of trees, smd more uneven grouAd. 
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We slept at Lugos> a very large village, after having enjoyed the 
best supper the place afforded. The common diet of the coun¬ 
try is black bread, very moist and sour, with which the post- 
horses are likewise fed. We were favour^ with*white maiichets, 
which would have been very good but for the sand which is 
mixed with the flour in grinding the wheat. No less than eight 
chickens not a month old, were brought in one dish. The wine 
w'as dry and strong, and of the flavour which distinguishes that 
made on the banks of the Rhine.—^At Temeswar we were met 
by a courier, who informed us, that the usual routes by Semliii 
or Belgrade w’erc rendered extremely dangerous, on account of 
the plague then raging; and the armed banditti then in a state of 
rebellion against the Porte, ravaging the country, and plun¬ 
dering ail travellers who fell in their w'ay. From these consi¬ 
derations, the ambassador resolved on a more extended course, 
ihrouh 'J’ransylvania and Wallachia. We were however, amply 
recompeivsed for this long deviation, by seeing some veiy ro¬ 
mantic and interesting countries, and of superior beauty to the 
Turkish provinces of Servia and Bulgaria. 

April 26, 

Boxsar 
Faesett 
Kowsoon 
(’r^>7cd 
Dubiah 


Posts. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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TRANSYLVANIA, 


. 50 . 


After quitting this rude collection of Huts, w'c began to ascend 
the mountainous tract of Transjlvania, beautifully wooded, and 
cultivated in small patches with mai/e or Turkish corn. ^Ihe 
same objects were contiiiurd with no observable variety, to 
JDobrah, another village, where we rested for the night. The 
roads w’ere particulaily rough on the frequent hills, where they 
were deeply worn by torrents of raiu.—W e were detained at the 
post-house at Kow.soon, atki were greatly amused by a dance of 
Transylvanian villagers. The girls paid their compliments to us 
by kLssii^ our hands, and tlien applying them to their foreheads 
with great respect. «We distributed some small silver coin among 
them; which they received with raptures, thanking us aloud iu 
tfie lllyric language. —i 

April 27. TRANSYLVANIA, 


Leshek 

Dev'^ 

Szazvdros 

Sibott 

Mulleuback 


Posts. English Miles. 
1 - — 

I - — 

n - — 

1 - 50 
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The sun seldom surprised us in our beds;—we were, in gfcne- 
Tal, sufficiently induced to quit the accommodations of the night, 
and to enjoy the fresli air, as the heat of mid-day was oppressive. 
A few miles brought us to the shores of the Marocz; which then 
flowed in a considerable stream through wide sand-banks, which 
it occupies when the rain descends from the mountains. A grand 
screen of acclivities, shrouded with dwarf wood stretched to onr 
left. It is divided into numberless points, shelving to their bases 
with singular regularity; and producing pyramids of almost co¬ 
nical exactness, which rise behind each other in the tliickcst of 
the groupes. 

l^ese mountains, which are of stupendous height, are Com¬ 
pletely covered with wood; a peculiarity not only pleasing from 
its novelty, but giving them an inconceivable richness even in the 
most distant view. On the summit of one of these we ob¬ 
served the castle of Devdh; of a greater elevation than any 1 e\er 
saw in any country, and rifted in a promoutorv of a pi'iiinsular 
shape conneeted with higher summits, which, being tinouii bark, 
in this point of view, detract nothing from its siiblimitv. 'i'lie 
castle, from its magnitude and rude coustriirtiou, ap|>ears to be*of 
an antiquity even prior to the establishment of the Romun coioiw 
by the emperor Trajan. What now remains of it is a vast oblong 
tower, which was the citadel, flanked by an embattled wall, w hicU 
is doubled on the side undefended by an abrupt clilf. The tow’» 
of DevAli, which was anciently commanded by it, extends at its 
feet. From the inn, where we halted to breakfast, the rock lists 
.several hundred yards; and the sudden elevation of tins fortress 
excites the greatest suipiise. I consider it as a more sti iking ob¬ 
ject even than the castle of Ehreiibreitsteiii as seen from the 
bridge of Coble ntz. 

lleforc w'c reached Sxaz-varoz, where is a fallen cattle encom¬ 
passing a church, the giand aniphiteatrc of Trans\lvaiiian heights 
was expanded on every side, with groupes of cattle enlivening the 
meadows on the banks of the Marocz. When we had crossed 
that river, the scene became yet richer, by the endless intersection 
of the skirting line of mountains. Some of them w'ere marked 
with volumes of smoke from the smelting-works at Kremnitz and 
Schemnitz, established by the Auitrian goveiftment for the mines, 
which pioriuce silver in large quantities and some gold. Almost 
all travellers through this district have noticed these celebrated 
mines; which exceed any iti Europe, both in depth and in va¬ 
luable produce. The number of their subterranean inhabitants 
is very great; many of whom, in families, pass whole years wiUi- 
out beholding the light of the sun. Some of these are condemned 
for crimes; but the greater part voluntarily submit to such a 
privation of all human comforts. 
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We traversed this open plain till night; when we arrived at 
MUllenbach; a fortified town, with gates, and a very ancient 
church built with great strength, apd with no marks of what in 
other countries is styled ecclesiatical architecture. 


April 28. 
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TRANSYtVANIAk 
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Reismark 

1 


Mag 

1 

• 

Hermannstadt 

1 

35. 


At the village of Sibot we remarked the old church inclosed 
.within an embattled wall, flanked with several towers; and, upon 
nearer inspection, found a number of small cells or rooms of 
equal dimen.«ious ranged around, if this has not been a monas> 
terj, it has afforded sanctuary against the incursions of the Turks, 
and served as tlie last retreat of the wretched inhabitants from 
plunder and carnage. \^’hen the Turks were completely masters 
of the country, it were reduced to the ruins which we saw.—A 
very agreeable incident, such as we had before observed, now oc¬ 
curred. A few miles farther on our road there was a rustic dance, 
with a large assemblage of young persons of both sexes, it being 
Sunday, they’were dressed with all the neatness and ornament they 
could command; and exhibited an interesting picture of provin¬ 
cial habiliment and manners. The girls were lightly clothed: 
their hair, in a long braid, was tied with ribbons at die end, or 
coiled round the head several times. They wore a shift of coarse 
linen, from the neck to the ancles; with flill sleeves, tied above 
the elbow, and worked with many kinds of worsted. Two api ons 
of the same materials, woven with a thick and deep fringe, were 
tied round the waist, and' open on each side, not reaching so low 
as the shift. Many had their feet bare, while others wore clumsy 
buskins of red leather. Several were pointed out to us as mo¬ 
thers, who had not exceeded their fourteenth year. The music 
consisted of a guitar witfi a long finger-board; and a kind of 
hautboy made of the bark of a tree, vyhich^oduced much softer 
tones than could have been expected from its rude shape. 

At Mag, the miiiCress of the post addressed us in fluent Latin ; 
and bade us adieu with the old Roman salutation at the com¬ 
mencement of a new year, ** Multos et feliccs, domini.^' She was 
an officer's widow,—^The late emperor Joseph generally appointed 
persons connected with the army to direct the post, as a provision 
fo}* them, with a trifling pension. It is asserted that the Latin 
language is vernacular at this time in no part uf Europe except 
in what was once.the Colonia Trajana, in which Transylvania 
is included. People of the lowest degree of education are able. 
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to read it, and probably to speak it, wiUi a certain purity; but 
the peasants mix it widi Illyric. It would be more accurate to 
say, that, instead of^ th<»ir talking Ijatiii, there were more indi¬ 
viduals acquainted with that language than in any other country 
.now existing. 

At Reisiuark, previously to our ascending a mountain some 
miles across, six oxen were put to each carriage, winch were en¬ 
couraged by the incessant vociferations of their diivers. Having 
by this tedious march at length gained the summit, nothing could 
^ seen beyond the points of surrounding hills on every side of 
inferior height. At lour o’clock, p. m. we found ourselves at the 
gates of llermamistadt. 

April 29 and 30, Transylvania. 

Hours. F.ng. Miles. 

Talmach(Kalmcsch) 4 - — 

Kinauij - - G - 40. 

WALACHIA. 

Tile walls of Hermannstadt are not of high antiquity, witlioirt 
battlements, but flanked by frequent towcis, all of which have 
high tiled loofs and scolloped brackets. The walk round the 
ramparts docs not command any advantageous view of them. The 
town lias been re>built since the Austrian possession, and is now 
occupied by a large garrison. It has one large church, built by 
Maria Theresa, with a globe and steeple not easily described. lii 
the great square is the house of the governor. Count Boiickcu- 
thal, in the best German style, with courts and offices, lie gave 
us a handsome dinner, and Tokay with the desert. His apart¬ 
ments contained many good pictures, and one interesting to us, 
found at such a distance from England, an excellent head of 
Charles I. by Vandyke. 

We departed early in the morning from Hermannstadt, and at 
Talmasch reached the range of Carpathian mountains, now called 
Tagaresseii: it was necessary to ascend them by an arduous jour¬ 
ney, as they have a very sudden and sublime elevation, with their 
summits still white with snow. I’he ruins of a fortress, probably 
coeval with the Romans, crowns one of the flower points. A 
few miles of almost impracticable height led us iuto the heart of 
a forest, formed by clusters of pyramidal hills, piled in masses, 
which seem to pierce the sky. They are closely invested with 
low wood and innumerable shrubs of great beauty then in full 
bloom, and divided by many narrow demes, through which the 
occasional torrents force their way to the river Oita, or Aliita, 
beneath, which first shows a wide reach at Roden Thuni, an old 
fortification. By the treaty with the Turks, this spot was destined. 
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to be tlie future barrier of the Au.strian and Ottoman cmpire.s. 
^Ve now entered on the ** ^’^ia Carolina/’ upon which stands a pe¬ 
destal, murktd ** Via Carolina in Dacij.*« aperla 1717/’ and on ano¬ 
ther about twelve miles larth< r, “ 4sta viator ubi natura stare jussit 
et ubi virtusTiajani .stetit,”with mote such exorbitantprai.se,suita¬ 
ble to the vanity of the Emperor Charles VI. Few public work.s 
could less deserve encomium, being originally laid out without 
siyill, and forced upon a craggy terrace, without rails or parapet, 
many vards above the river, whet) it might with greater ease have 
been formed along its shores. Had not this perilous way arrested 
every moment’s attention, the constant recurrence of scenery so 
sublime, iuvalleu so deep and stupendous, shifting and repeating 
their perpendicular sides and avenues so frequently, and excluding 
almost the wiiole horizon, are objects too peculiarly raagniiiciht 
to admit of any cessation of admiration. ^ 

** roiitiiiui luontc.'. ui disbociciitur opacit 

Iluft. 1.1, epist. 16. 

• Leaving the " Via Carolina,” we descended into a valley to 
the village of Kinanij, and prepared for our evening repast. Two 
kids W'ere roasted in the open air, which, with black bread and 
strong rough wine, made us a supper, much to be envied as w'e 
advanced nearer the close of our journey. 'I’lie cottage where [ 
sit'pt contained cliildrini, lambs, kids, and poulti^. I had the 
advantage of .sleeping upon straw', upon a raised stage of boards, 
surrounded with this noisy company. The peasants were w'ell 
paid for this accommodation, and willingly resigned their cot¬ 
tages. Umlor a high entrenchment, thrown up by tlie Austrians in 
their wars with the Turks, the church, being the drst wliu‘h we 
saw' on the Greek mode^, attracted notice, ’lire architecture is 
indeed very rude; but the plan an evident imitation of an ancient 
temple. The dimensions are small, with a ve.stibiile, ha\ ing an 
open arcade and covered ceiling, which, with the front wall, i'* 
painted in fresco, and gill with bgiires of saints, scriptural legends, 
and many inscriptions in the Walachian character, ’lire eastern 
end is embow'cd, and near the centre rises a low rotunda, having 
a closed arcitiio and conic roof, w'ith few and narrow windows. Of 
several that afterw ard occurred on our progrc.s.s, this building was 
Strictly reseinblant, excepting that of some, the outside walls were 
likewise puinted with a kind of mosaic cornice, and tUev had two 
tow'ers with slated roofs prelecting over the sides. The walls 
within are entirely covered witli rude paintings of the Madona 
and Child, upon grounds of gilding, and without light and shade, 
strewed with insciptious. We had now entered Walachia, and 
.(be mode of computing ourjouraey was by hours, as used in all 
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the KusCcrn countries, which, with the iratuerous impedinienti, 
rarely exceed four or tive miles. 

May 1. WALACHIA, 

liouis. Kng. Miles. 

Didcsditi - - 2 - — 

SeleCruck - • ^ • 25. 

Crossing the Aluta, beyond Kinanij, we encountered a long 
succession of steep hills, which Join each other by the narrowest 
bases, generally occupied by small streams. 'Fhesc accumulated 
mountuiiis wind as the river shapes its course between them, and 
seem often to exclude all further progress, when .scenes are pre* 
sentud which combine every grand feature of landscape, in tbc 
glens are the variegated tints of silky leaves of low shrubs, inter¬ 
mixed with broad ii'urs of purple rock, which overhang the de¬ 
vious and rugged road. The whole of a long day was passed iti 
ascending these heights, till we reached by torch-light a cottage 
on the banks of the Dopologo, at Selotruck. We w'cre glad to 
retire to rest, with no better accommodations than those we 
found the preceding night. In this district are many large vine¬ 
yards, wiiich require but little cultivation, and produce a great 
quantity of wine; but the peasants arc entirely ignorant of the 
process u.scd in other countries, both in making and keeping it; 
tlie flavour therefore is inferior. 

WALVCHIA. 

Hours. F!ug. Miit's. 

J - — 

3 - 40. 

• 

Having continued our route for several hours among the moun¬ 
tains, we descended into a wide plain, covered with frequent 
thickets and inclosmcs planted with I'urkish com, lentils, and 
water-melons. We came near Ardisch, which is a town having 
six churches, and of course large, on our left hand, but did not 
pass througli it. There is a very spacious convent of Greek 
monks, with several cupolas highly ornamented witli twisted 
columns, having the appearance of Turkish ibinarehs. In point 
of architecture and revenues, this monastery exceeds any in Wala¬ 
chia. From this pbee, where several young women met us carry¬ 
ing sieves, in which was a little Turkish corn, which they offered 
us as a compliment, we were accompanied by a guard to Piteschti. 
The dress of these girls very nearly resembled whal we bad seen 
in Transylvania. Upon our arrival in the evening we were po¬ 
litely leceived by two officers of the town, who had prepared a 
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house for us, and provided a supper d la Greque. We were 
served vi'ith many dishes in succession, but with one only at tlic 
same time; and were extremely well inclined to praise the 
cookery. slept upon carpets placed on a raised tioor. At 
sunrise we were awakened by the mode in which the modern 
Greeks are called to prayer. As the Turks hold hells in ab¬ 
horrence, and will not sutler them in any of their dominions, the 
expedient is, suspending a piece of board in the steeples, and 
pla}ing on it with two hammers, which produce a loud aud vary¬ 
ing sound, to be heard iit a great distaiu'e. 

Some of the more cxpei t form a kind of tune, by no means un- 
pleasiiig. The Greek religion is professed in Walachia. '^I'lieir 
metropolitan and bishops are subject to the patriarch atCoiistan- 
tinople, but appointed by the hospodar or prince. Their reve¬ 
nues are very considerable, us well as those of twelve monasteries, 
from which only the superiors of the church can be elected. For 
this, among other (*auses, the paiochial clergy arc ignorant, and 
choscti from the lowest ranks; many of them in so great a degree, 
as to be scarcely able to read the Greek ritual. 

May 3. W'ALACHIA. 

Hours. Eng. IVIiles. 

Ga\eschti - - 3 - .30. 

*J'lic same flat country continued, in which nature showed great 
fertility, hllle ussii-ted by cultivation. We forded several shoaly 
streams, near which were villages, which offered nothing to inte¬ 
rest. Tlic whole country appealed to he very thinly inhabited; 
even that part of it which possessed the greatest natural ad\an- 
tages: but cattle of all kinds were abundant. Near the way-side 
are set up many crosses, made of a singular shape; and beams 
of w’ood, carved wdth inscriptions in the VValachian character. We 
learned that tliey had been placed for the re|)ose of the souls of 
tlieir kiudred by the inhabitants, and that their names were spe¬ 
cified upon each. The ** Aijasma,” or consecrated springs, arc 
likewise seen at stated dfstauces. These are plitected by a small 
building, ill wiiich is an iron bowl, chained, to refresh the weary 
passenger, who usually performs a religious ceremony, and re¬ 
peats prayers. Ttte climate of Walachia is delightful, as the heat 
js tempered by the breezes from the mountains. The summer 
.was scarcely begun; and vie were not much incommoded by it. 
This evening we were conducted to a small convent at Gayeschti. 
It has a church, surrounded by mean buildings, ai^ a moat full of 
thelurgehoarse frog, incessantly croaking* There are only four reli¬ 
gious, who are married,and cultivate their own land. They wear a 
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<!ark brown habit, and a cap of black felt, of a peculiar shape* and 
have spreading beards. 

The Egunieiios, or principal, received us with much com* 
place nc), as he expected to gain coiisiderab^ by our visit. iNot- 
withstanding, our fare was homely, a pila6 of rice aud some len¬ 
tils ; and u course cuqret was spread as usual for our night's re¬ 
post. Horace has very truly said,— 


- mill) culiccs ransque palustres 
Avertuiit bomoos. 


Str. iv. V. 14. 


May 4. 

florcschti 

Ihicharest 


WALACHIA. 

Hours. r.iig. IVliIc<. 

3 - — 

3 - 30. 


which capital is situated on the river Domboii/a. 

The liospodar, as the reigning prince is styled, liad sent liis 
chai iot, drawn by six grey horses, on the preceding night, and one 
of the officers of his household, called ttic Rhativ^n, to arrai^e 
our reception at Buchai est, where w c arrived early in the after¬ 
noon. 'riie house of the master of the post w as appropriated to 
our use, conuining two large apartments fitted up in the same 
bt) le, which, according to the manner of the country, served us 
fur every [lurpose. A laised door in each, covered with a blue car¬ 
pet, and sui rounded by a di\i\n or continued sofa of square cu¬ 
shions, afforded us re|M)se by day and night; for a bed is as little 
known in Walachia as in Turkey. Indeed, the whole style, bodi 
ul‘ dress and funiilui u, is that of the Turks, rather than of other 
nations. This circumstance is readily accounted for, as their prince 
and lus multitudinous suite of Gieek iipbihty are natives of Con¬ 
stantinople, where they have pas.sed the greater part of tlieir lives, 
and have brought its customs with them. I'hey place heavy 
pieces of tapestiy before the doors of each chamber, where ser¬ 
vants aie ill constant waiting, and are called by clapping the hands. 
We were attended by the princes servants, among whom he did 
not forget to send seveial cooks. 

May 5. 

Before noon the ambassador, whom we al&companied, was ad¬ 
mitted to an audience witli the piince, at his palace. No resi¬ 
dence could have less the air of royalty, or fewer pretensions to 
splendour. The state coach which he sent for us was drawn 
by six horses, and eight Tcfaoadiars or pages walked at our side^ 
They were habited in close white dresses of cotton, with green 
silk sashes, tyed in large bows, and high fur caps on their h^s. 
The external appearance of the palace is certaimy mean, built of 
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timber;, end low, with slated towers over the gateways. Tlic 
grea^ staircase leads fjom a base court, which, beside the palace, 
contains a chordi and a range of barracks. As these princes do 
not constantly inhabit it during their short and precarious govern¬ 
ment, they are careless about its present unsuitable state; and they 
spare as littler as possible from what they amass from theii tern- 
poraiy subjects, to enjoy in their own country, for any magiiili* 
cence in this. 

'Fhe Postcinik, or high-marshal, introduced us through a 
crowd of hojars, of the native nobility, who lined the passage to 
the presence-chamber, w'here the Hospodar, descending from 
his liiv^n, received the ambassador with great courtesy. His 
name is Alessandro M oroozi, about six and thirty years old, his 
person and air much in his favour, his eyes piercing and intel¬ 
ligent, with a look of uncommon shrewdness. Elc wore a close 
vest of flow'cred muslin; his poignard was studded at the hilt 
w ith diamonds, a pink caftiiii, or robe of damask, with broad 
facing of ermine, and a kalpac or high cap of green velvet, with 
the black fox-skiu, so fnuch valued in Turkey as to be worn only 
by the sultan. We w'ere seated with him but a few minutes, 
when four pages brought napkins of silk, richly embroidered, and 
fringed with gold, and laid them on our knees previously to a 
confection of oranges, which was banded to each of us with the 
same golden spoon. Small cups of coffee, made very thick and 
strong, in the Turkish fashion, were then ser\ed; and inashoit 
time after, as a signal for departure, the pages covered us again 
with fine muslin napkins, fringed with gold, and poured rose¬ 
water on our iiands with gold ewers and basons; and lastly, held 
a pot of incense under our noses. More than fifty of the ofhcci s 
of state and bojars stood around us. The chamber is large, with 
white walls, only excepting that the bead of the panuel in the ceil¬ 
ing is gilt, and with no furniture but the divAii and chair of state, 
llie prince conversed fluently in Frencii with the ambassador 
about his journey and accommodations, lie understands other 
fanguages, having been dpgoman, or interpreter, to die Grand 
Vizier; and acted as a commissioner at the signing the peace 
with the Austrians at Sestovia in 17B9f soon after the accession 
of Selim III. the reigning emperor, where his services procured 
him this high post. *He possesses some patriotism, and an under¬ 
standing more enlarged, than Uiat 6f many of his predecessors, 
by intercourse w'itli foreigners. He is said to govern with cle¬ 
mency a people inured to every description of rapacity, and has 
established aregnlar post, a priiiting-jpress, and a manufactory of 
cloth, which has not succeeded. His birth was noble, his father 
having been Hospodar of Moldavia, and chief of the Moroosi, 
desetmded from the Greek emperors, and which, in common 
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with tliA liouses of Maurokordat^ L 0020 , and Caiitacii2eoe« 
enjoys the |irincipa!ities of Walachia and Moldavia, as their 
interest prevails at the Porte, though seldom more than four 
)cars, without removal or violent death. He was therelbre edu« 
cated in courts, where he acquired that finesse aud political acute¬ 
ness to which he owes his present elevation. Yet, as he pos¬ 
sesses all the intriguing spirit of his predecessors, his reign may 
not be of lunger duration. He has two brothers resident at 
Constantinople, the younger of whom is chief int^retcr to the 
1*01 tc; an utHccofliigh political consequence. The entertain¬ 
ment we received at the hotel was liberal, and the collations 
elegant. An attention was even paid to English taste. Plumb- 
puddings were brought upon Staffordshire ware, and several 
dishes were 011 table at the same time. 

A dragoman, or interpreter, was assigned to us, who was a 
man of consulerable intelligence, and ready to communicate his 
knowledge of the country: from him I learned many of the fol¬ 
lowing particulars. The bojars, or native nobility, had formerly 
the privilege of electing their prince, who w'as confirmed by the 
Porte; but their appointment now originates solely there, and an 
annual tribiiti' is paid of 40,0001. besides secret presents of vast 
amount, to the officers of state, both to procuic and preserve the 
station. They lust this privilege in 1714, which they had enjoyed 
since ; upon which Constantine Brancovani, the last native 
Walachian piiiico, was beheaded. The Porte then nominated 
Nicolas Muurokurdato, without consulting die bojars. The 
descendants of the Greek emperors were formerly content to 
apply to the humble occupation of merchants; but this appoint* 
ment excited their ambition, and tliey sent their sons to Bucha* 
rest to learn European languages, aud to qualify themselves for 
the appointment ol interpreter to the Porte, which then certainly 
led to the principalities of Walachia and Moldavia. The inter¬ 
preters fuinierly employed were Christian renegadoes. Since the 
establishment of the Greek princes in Walachia aud Moldavia, 
fifteen of them Iiave suffered a violent death. 

During the late Russian war, this fertile country was nearly 
exhausted by the foraging of the Turkish army; and the miserable 
villagers abandoned their flocks, and retired tq the mountains. As 
descendants of the Trajan colony, they still call themselves Ro¬ 
mans; and tlieir vernacular language is a mixture of Liatin and 
Sclavoniau: the former is extremel^ebased. At court, the mo¬ 
dern Greek and Turkish prevail, arts and sciences arc not 
more flourishing in Walachia than in other countries subjugated 
by the Ottoman power. Some study medicine in Germany or 
Padua; and the merchants speak Italian and modern Greek. 
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The people in general are extremely superstitious, and duped by 
the most illiterate priests: they believe in sorcery and ghosts. 
About fifty yc'ars ago, Constantine MAiirokord^to, when prince, 
printed a dictionary in three volumes quarto, in modem Greek, 
French, and Italian, for the u:}e of his subjects; but this eifoit 
towards literature has not been seconded, and few books are to 
be found, excepting of the Greek service and rtligion, half in 
Sclavonian, and the other in n.odcni Greek, llic trade of Wa¬ 
lachia is principally confined to tire bonding provisions down the 
Xhuiubc to Constantinople, as the pasturage is excellent, and the 
com and wine abundant. The ^\luia is navigable only for rafts 
of timber and flat boats. I’he Ziugani or gyp‘«ies, who are very 
numerous, and exclusively exercise the business of blacksmiths, 
find quantities of gold dust in the sands of the Aiutn, for which 
last year, paid a tribute to govenirnent of l(2C4 draclims, 
winch produced 1003 when refined. Minerals of every dcscrip- 
tioB which arc found in Hungary are not less discoverable in the 
Walachian mountains; yet, from fear of the Turks, or their own 
W'ant of eiiterpris'e, not a single mine is worked in the whole 
country. Those of rock-salt as clear as cr} stal, are fi'cquent, and 
produce a large revenue. The manners and houses of the Wala¬ 
chians resemble those of their Turkish masters. They wear the 
long dress: the older men have beards, and tlrevounger whiskers. 
Tlic women are seldom seen in lire streets, or exposed to the 
public eye. lu tire houses are galleries, \\ itli close lattices or 
windows, made with dried hog’s-bladders; for glass is very un¬ 
common. 

In the evening our dragoman conducted us to see the mar¬ 
riage-ceremony of me of the bojars of an inferior class. Guests 
of both sexes, but no unmarried ladies, were assembled in the 
larger cham1>cr, who sat'on cushions cross le^ed, like the tai¬ 
lors in England, as chairs are not in use. A dance of very an¬ 
cient invention, railed the Romeika, began after we had paid our 
complimeiits. It was conducted entirely by females; one of 
whom waved an embroidered handkerchief, and extricated her¬ 
self gracefully from the rest, w ho coiled round her. The music 
consisted of a lively air by two violins, as many guitars with 
Strings of cat-gut, aiifi a syrinx or unequal pipe, as seen on statues 
of Pan and the Satyrs, which w^as managed with extraordinary skill, 
and produced tones of great sw'ectness and effect. Lady M. W. 
Montague asserts, with truth, that ** there is not one instrument 
to be found on the Grecian and Homan statues, which will not 
be seen in the hands of the people of this country,” a more cer¬ 
tain demoiistration of their origin, than even the small resemblance 
to Latin still rclaiited in their language. '^I'he company was 
|)»*rpetuallv changing, and sometimes exceeded forty persons. 
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t^pon adiniision, the elderly ladies not joining in the dance, ^vere 
bhewn to the divan, where they squat down without ceremony: 
and where, as a great distinction, we were placed. The men 
sat round the room; and some of them smoked pipes made of 
sticks of Jasmin wood, several feet long, and red Oliina boles, 
with very odoriferous tobacco. A married lady, scarely sixteen, 
and of superior beauty, handed us a confection of oranges, which 
was followed by coffee, liqueurs, and lemonade; a ceremony which 
she performed with unaffected elegance of manner. A second 
dunre (’oinmcnced, which was ill assorted to a lively air; for it 
was slow and solemn. All hands were joined, and the whole 
figure consisted in curtseys and soft motion. During the dance, 
fine of the performers accompanied with an epithalainium in the 
Walachian lano uuge, loudly sang, and with vehement exertions to 
impress the audience with the excellence of his rhymes. We 
were told that he was an extemporaneous poet, famous for ready 
composition, like the iinprovisatori in Italy. 

After a short time we were allowed to see the ncw>inarned 
couples who had retired to a small room opening to the other, 
111 which, as a luxury suited to the occasion, was a bed. The 
bridegroom, about forty, held the baud of his bride, a younger * 
sister of the lady who bad done the honours, whilst they receiv'ed 
the compliineuts of their fricMids. The bride looked modestly, 
but had no singularity of dress, beside a long rose-coloured veil, 
then turned backward over her head. Of the dress and persons 
of the Walachians many observations occur. The ladies, even iu 
the early periods of life, possess little to fascinate the eyes of an 
Englishman; and when they have attained more years, they be¬ 
come more corpulent and unsymetrical in shape. Their necks 
are very thinly covei cd with transparent gauze, and a girdle, w ith 
a broad clasp, is buckled veiy low round the waist. 

Tcicti •'truphio liictnntos iiiicta papiil.is; 

I'.t )act’)\t: rollu spaisi siine lege cupilli. 

Ovid. 

Their hair is very generally coaiao, hhek, and luxuriant, combe J 
over the forehead, hanging over the ears uncurled, or braided over 
the shoulders. On the crown of the head is a small cap of white 
cloth, bound with a wreath of coloured muslin,*aiid decked with 
tinsel and beads of glass, if they have no jewels. Natural flowers 
are a very common onianient. Over a vest of white muslin they 
wear a jacket of satin, closely fitted to the waist, and faced with 
fur or ermine. The ancle is covered by the petticoat, which 
shfws only the yellow slippers. More taste is not to be disco- 
vereil in the dress of tb<‘ men ; for the head is shorn, excepting on 
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the crown, Arhich is covered by a red cap, called a fez, in the 
place of a wig, and a kulpac of lamb’s w’ool over it, whjeh serves 
as a hat. Their ears arc wholly exposed, and, with the naked 
neck behind, have an awkward appearance. - Corpulency is very 
common, particidarly in middle age ; and its appearance much 
increased by the vest being used as a pocket in front, 'J'hese 
heavy clothes, loaded wdth furs, are little adapted to the heat of 
the climate; but in dress of ceremony, scarcely any alteration is 
made on account of season. Fashion has here no influence: jLhe 
habits of either sex have not varied for ages past, and I have de- 
.scribed them, as being peculiar to the Greeks in every part of the 
Turkish dominions. 

The approach to Bucharest shows a vast extent of buildings 
and numerous cupolas; for it is said to contain 400 convents and 
churches. But, in fact, this metropolis so little resembles the 
continued streets of other capitals, that it is nothing more than a 
collection of villages, without regularity or plan. The streets 
are paved transversely w ith planks of wood, badly fastened, and 
much decayed; so that walking is rendered infinitely tedious. 
Nearly in the centre of the town are many rows of open shops, 
Bkz^rs on the Turkish plan, which are piotected from the mid¬ 
day sun by a roof of timber frame extending from side to side. A 
great variety of wares ore exhibited, and mtclianics employed. 
Adjoining to this building is the square and great church of St. 
George, the patron saint of A\'alacliia, in the best modern Greek 
style. The plan is the same as those already described, upon a 
much larger scale of dimensiou-.- and ornament. The portico is 
supported by short spiral coliimns, with caj)itnls of the composite 
order, or undassical imitation of the Corinthian. The facade is 
painted in fresco in compartments of some scriptural story, or 
mosaic mouldiugr. • and each of tin* cupolas to the coniice of 
their roofs. Within they st ive as louvrts, and give necessary 
light,as the windows arc few and nanovv. The internal area is 
uninterrupted by seats, whieh are single, and fixed to the side 
walls. Fresco pajntin«r« of saiiits, paificiilarly of the equestrians 
St. (leorgc and St. f)enietiius, a£ large as life, are spread over 
every part, and avid in no small ilcgree to the characteristic 
gloom. The altar is concealed by a painted skreen. All the 
Greek churchcss:u'e higidy jterfumed with incense. It may be 
eonjectured, from analogy, tliat the ancient temples fiiniishcd the 
original ide;.8 of these edifices : rudely as they are finished, the 
architectural ornaments are to bo traced in many a barbarous 
adaption of columns of antiquity to capitals of their own im¬ 
perfect formation, as in Cte.istuntiiiople in the mesques and Greek 
cliurchcs 
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The patriarrlial church is larger^ ami has four cupolas, adjoin¬ 
ing to the palace of the archbishop, \thich, with a moimtery, 
is situate on an cniiueiice coiumandiiig a pleasant slew of the 
city. 

Added to the cares which disturb the enjouiicnt of the most 
secure throne, the Hospodar has those which render him the 
least enviable of European princes. Before he obtains his jiost, 
he must have exhausted all the stratagems of courts, assisted by 
bribery ; and, after his establishment, must harass his subjects 
to procure supplies for the insatiable avarice of the Porte. In 
the Hussian wars, his country is generally the scene of military 
transactions; and if his conduct he not extremely circumspect, 
he pays the forfeit of his head, upon suspicion of favouring their 
advances. Whenever the gi eat Pashas of Bulgaiia or Bomelia 
declare a rebellion, they forage his devoted provinces without 
mercy, and the most terrible devastations have been committed 
Ijeforc the Turks have thought it expedient to leave Constantino- , 
pie in order to restrain them. Of all the |>rinces of Walachia 
\v ho have fallen sacrifices to the av arice or jealou'iy of the Turks, 
the hardest fate seems to liave been that of Constantine Be.ssara-* 
bas, after a virtuous reign of twenty-one ycais. Billing a Hiissian 
war, he was apprebcuded with his son, and conveyed to the prison 
of the Seraglio; and after u conlinement of six mouths, in which 
every hope had been given him of jeguining liis station, Sultan 
Achuiet III. suddenly ordered liis son to be executed, and after¬ 
ward iiimself, ill the view of the whole couit. 

The happiest event any of these princes can anticipate, is the 
j>ower of retiring, after a few vears, liaving uiailc themselves and 
tlieir numerous it lalives and dependants wealthy, to u palace on 
the '■horesof the I5lJ^pLo»lls, and the enjoy inenl of Asiatic liixuiy. 

^ et, even there, tluir restless ambition pii»n)])ts them to new in¬ 
trigues, and not one instaiiee is known of a Criek piince, who 
eoiiJd icfrain from means ol cudaiigeiina his safct>, to be hurried 
to a new uppointiaciit, fiom the vei y solitude he punted after. 

The bojais and officers of the court, who are always of the 
piince’s family,havo laige leveiiiics, and opportunities of making 
money rapidly. All these aie supplied by the oppression of the 
people, who suffer moreintheii pnipeity than ijuir persons. 

The natural arrogance of the Creek character is very apparent 
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We.left Bucharest at ten o’clock in the morning, the priore 
ha\'ing deputed ten of his baschliars^ or body-guard, to protect us 
. to Constantinople. We were likewise joined by Signor Giarco- 
mazzi, and his attendants, the secretary of the \'enetian embassy. 
Two merchants availed themselves of the opportunity of travel¬ 
ling in safely to Constantinople, so that our whole cavalcade 
was considerable. Our road led through vineyards or wide 
thickets, till w'e came to Copochen, where, as usual, we took 
possession of wretched cottages for the night. There are no 
inns in Walachia, and the post-houses do not aiford any accom¬ 
modation, excepting horses, which are small and weak, and sel¬ 
dom used in drawing carriages. At five in the morning our te¬ 
dious course was resumed over the same rich, but neglected ter¬ 
ritory to Catagoren and Dajah, at which last place w'e rested a 
lew hours, duiing the heat of mid-day. There arc man} remains 
of Roman architecture in Walachia, but none of them lay near 
our road or came within our observation. At one time wc were 
about thirty miles from the famous bridge built by the emperor 
Trajan over the Danube, the piers and other parts of which are 
* still seen near Widdin. The cottages at Dajah are built partly 
under ground against a hill, with the earth heaped over a roof 
of wicker, and in front a shed upon poles; but the inli.'ibitants 
are decently dies.sed, and had some excellent colTec in the Tuikisli 
manner, to which travellers .soon become lectiiicilcd, and allow 
it to be. the greatest letVe.diment on a jouincy which can be of- 
iered. 


May 9tb. Bu LG A Hi A. 

Ileuvs. 

Guirgevow (Hirshova) h 

Ruslchiuk - 1 - — 

Turlak - - 2 - 40. 

We entered Bulgaria, the Moesia of the Romans, before we 
arrived at Guirgevow^^^lhe fii st tow'ii w liich maybe considcied 
as intirely Turkish, where every house is closed toward the street 
with high palisadoes, excluding approach. Before the last war, 
Guirgevow' was, the chief port, whence the merchandise of 
Walachia, consisting principally in hides and the provi.sion.s of 
life, were embarked for Turkey and the Black Sea. A fort, in¬ 
considerable in point of extent, commands a broad reach of tlio 
pamihe, more characteristic than others of that noble but di¬ 
vided river. After many advantages gained by the Russians, the 
Turks, who never distrust their own valour, made u furious 
stand at this fortress, and were again defeated, .December (i, 
1773 . The Vizier immediately published through tlie army. 
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tliat tlie town had been betrayed, and Mavroigeiii, the bospodar 
of \\'^ulachia> was brought from Bucharest, and beheaded before 
his tent. By this expedient of averting a sense of their disgrace^ 
llie degenerate Janizaries were kept together for another battle, 
and prevented from dying to their shops at Constantinople; bat 
they were reserved for a still more ignominious defeat. 

Ill order to gain a more eligible road, vve to<ik a large boat 
with eight oars, and opposed the stream of the Danube veiy 
pleasantly, for about two miles. Upon the left-Iiand shore, over 
au abrupt bank of porous sand, are .scattered many Turkish 
houses, disperset! in thick groves of cedar and fruit-trees. These 
were the outsJ.n ts of tlie town of Rustchiuk, and tlie country re¬ 
treat of its n.ore wealthy inhabitants. We landed under an old 
castle, still garrisoned, Avhicli, w'ith many iniiiarehs nearly as 
lofty as spires, and chiosques, or summer houses, built and 
painted with many colours in the Chinese manner, enlivened a 
river view more than half a mile broad, with many novel and 
agreeable objects. 

The Turkish provincial towns, in general, cover much ground, 
and it is no proof of great population that they are of gi eat ex¬ 
tent. Rustchiuk, like others, is large and straggling. It is very 
ancient, and said by some geographers to have been Axiopolis.’’ 
The. house we took possession of, as all those we saw, commu¬ 
nicated with the str<M I, by a large gateway and wicket, opening 
to a court, built partly around. 'I'hc best part was constructed 
of wood, and covered with red pantiles, with very close lattices. 
These were the harem or women's chambers, who w’cre in¬ 
formed, Averc overlooking us though they Avere completely hid 
from our sight. We Avere received in a large chiosk, and were 
served with a dinner in the I’urkisli ipaniicr. We had a wooden 
s)iooii given us to eat our pilao, or rice pottage, but no knives and 
forks. As the lisli of the l)aniibe is botii excellent and abundant, 
it made the best part of our repast, but it was brought to us cut 
into very small pieces, as prepared to be eaten Avith the fingers. 
Seivaiits attended with basons and ewers of water to drink or 
A\asli Avith; and we weie indulged with wine, Avhich was procured 
from the shop of a Jew in the neighbourhood. As this was the 
first inl<'vvleAV w'C had with a Turk, and & specimen of the do¬ 
mestic haliits of those in the middle rank of life, 1 have men¬ 
tioned these minute circum.stances. 


May lOtli. 


niTLGARIA 
Rnjr. Allies. 


Pezantzi 

'i’urlak 


Hour?. 

4 


40 
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Having cngajrod an additional guard of riglit men. wlio r- 
took to bo our guides, ihrojigli iho intricate passi's of Mount 
Hienius, as the more public road nas probably infested nith 
banditti, wo iett Hnstcliink, vliicli from tlie hill above it gains a 
still more agreeable appeanmeo fitun the pr ifcct novelty of its 
eomponeiit le.!tin «;s. VVe* then passed a plain of little variety or 
ONlcnt t(» ■ I't /ant/i, M'here we found ourselves at the foot of a 
vast range of mountains, which in the Jiiast arc denominated col¬ 
lectively by a single appeIlatio)i of the highest jxiint, Mount 
IJaniius. Both Mount Ida ami Mount Olympus arc a f liain of 
Mils. 

This tract is n udered still more formidable by aiduous roads, 
and armed robbers and insurgi nts^ who sel/c all tiny can meet 
with, as plmuior. 'i'he close of the evening biought us to 'I’ur- 
lak, where many female peasants crowded around us, one of 
whom was presented to us as a bride. She had on a cap or 
paper crown, with shreds of gold thread tied in hunches’, and 
plated all over with small pi(ces of coin, f-lrung logethi-i like 
iish-scales. Others had them interlaced with their braids of hair. 
The Ilulgarian ladies have many of gold, whi( h they exhibit in a 
similar manner; and it is asserted, that the moic rate of the im¬ 
pel ial or ancient (Ireek coins have been frequently discovered 
by travellers so applied, and as having bt i n transmilled from the 
remotest generations. They wear them loo, s( wn on ribbands 
appendant to tluur head-diiss, and hanging down to their heels. 
They c.lierish as a very favourite ornamenl, hroad clasps of silver 
gilt, fastened about tw'o thirds round each arm, as biacelcts. 
Concerning the antiquity of these fashions it would be dilbciilt to 
determine exactly ; but as they are tastidess in themselves, we 
would give them a dignity by referring them to the most 
distant period. So religiously arc they preseived, that no rank 
of life IS scarcely so mean as to be depiivod of them, and it is 
not uncominou to see even children, naked and hungry, deco¬ 
rated with ihese pieces of money, the value of which would 
clothe and feed tin in I'or a ’.yeur. 

May 11th. 

Rasgat 

J^eshiikiiy 

The extreme base of Mount Ifiemiis extended for many miles 
before the ascent became more firecipilate than the usual level 
of a hilly country. Near Rasgat we lemarkf d the lirst ^J’urkisli 
cemetry of many acres in extent, thickly shewn with hillocks, 
most of wliich wero marked with upright pieces of marble 


nU LGAKIA 


1 lours. 


Etiulish 


20 
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rnrved with Hirhans and with inscriptions cut in alto reliovtf. 
Some were of a ruder form, as probably being architectural 
I'ragiuents and columns, the remains of ancient buddings. 

Tlic reason that these burving-places are so much more exten¬ 
sive than those in (’hristian conntrii's, is, that one grave is appro- 
jn iated to each person, a custom wliicli it vvouhl be deemed sa¬ 
crilege to interrupt. 

Ily slow adv.inees we an lved at Ihsldikuy early in tlic evening, 
but were advised not to coii’iiK'uet' our route througli the deliles 
of Mount lla’inus without the d:i\ beftrre us. . Wc took up our 
te!iipor:n\ abode in an opi'n ln»\(‘|, and reposed at niglit lijron 
straw', as ’w./rurk in tbe \dlage wrnild o'rc'ivcn I'lie ncrcs'.itv. 


in that <’as(‘, of s fh'iing tlielr women to be een, made lliem 
r('si^l nioiH'V, the gieat«''t of a!! ti'mptalitnis. 

Ill this region, wlneli ha*' bei'ii fre(jiienil\ the .scene of milif.nv 
traiisaetioii'i, we d)-.e.\ed, in ar the load, nnny '-niall tnnudi, 
wi.irdi eve alwa\s lliiown up belore llie ceremony «if lioi.sling the 


.S iin.nk S( h. jiie," (jr ii-)h b.ti.ner, winch wa.s th.eu piatiled on 


them 1!! ihetentiv of the a.my. Jii many in.stanees, thesi* 


inoniid'. of earth an Jte • impie but most dmahle moiiumenis vd' 

i • 

thoiisa”ds Vvho hiM f.dli.i n: iln’ iield. 


May ISlli. H! ».r. \i> i a. 

It'.”;-). r.iigli"!! Mil.-. 

Teinkny • - J 

Shninijlali - - 4 - 


The road h’li o\j r rl'li: ; groiii-ds w.'di .;r.»dn.:l elc\ation to 


waid.s the mouiitaiii', now pait.aily culioeted in .small patche'^, 
but nni\eisailv showing loimer ticjiop'altttioe, and the iioj)e!,.“,s 
mdigence of tlu' pi-'^.'iit iiihahiiuiit’.. As to the government 
or political state of iSus -uhjiigalt kiifgilom, foi seveiul centurio.s 
the scourge and diead ol l!ie lower (iicttk Jiinpirc, and of great 
iriilitary fume, it is n...\v ih it of the worst species of the feudal 
.‘'ysteiii, 'I'he Pasha or governor has numeious Z urns and Ti¬ 
murs, each of which art held by what was oiu ».• calkal in Eng¬ 
land knigiil’s service, that of bringiiig so many armed men into, 
the field, w'heiiever sunnnoned by tlicir chief. So frequently 
does this obligation recur, that tlu peasants/vvho are foiced like¬ 
wise to cultivate the estates of their lord, and to pay him a 
heavy tribute, have neither leisure nor encouragement to deriv'e 
mure than natural advantages from a must feitile soil and genial 


climate. 


Before mid-day we halted atTemkuy, and having applied v* 
vain for a reception into some cottage, we assembled under a 
spreading plane tree, and refie?hed oursches with coftoe ::iid 
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sleeping upon mats. To prevent delay, few neither threats nor 
persuasion could hasten tlie horses, at least their masters, into more 
than a foot-pace, we dined late in the evening. Our fare wui# 
constantly fowls, or lambs, roasted or prepared with rice. These 
provisions were collected on the road by our guards, who took 
them without scruple from the villagers, and then demanded a 
very exorbitant price for them proportioned to our necessity. 
Sometimes vve were followed by the poor pillaged people, who 
vociferated the most opprobious names, w hich we luckily did not 
understand,but without making the least rt'sistance.—We entered 
Shumhliih, which is a post, strongly defended both by nature and 
art, commanding t!ie straits over the mountains. Like all towns 


in Bulgaria, it cowsits of miserable cottages, v^ith their great gate 
and garden, and covers a very large space. It has not even ini- 
iiarehs so tall, as to make it intoreating at adistaiue. Near the 


close of the lust war. 


SImmblah was eoiisidcrcd b-, the. Turks a.** 


impregnable, an opinion strengtheiii'd by many superstitious, and 
a conlideiicc that no human power eoiild foieo these eiitKnch- 
ments. As it nas the retreat of the 'Fuiks wlieii they lied, they 
had ass'cinbled there to the number of 40,000 men, nho were 


routed by 1C,000 Husmuu.s, and the muhiwiiie pul to the sword 
must shock our humanity, or exceed our beiicl. 


May 13th. Bulgaria. 

lio»ii •. Kill" 

jN evsha 
Pravadi 


Before we came Nevsha we were entertaine d by a dance of 
Ziiigaiie, or gypsey girls, in a very free style, which they practise 
to gratify the Turk.s, who pay them w’ith more liberality, than 
they usually display. singular race of people, the inhabi¬ 

tants of every country in J^urone, have here the sainu swarthy faee.s 
and peculiar language, 'riu’.y aie likewise tinklers, play tricks, and 
tell fortunes; and ihe.e is scarcely a difference betw'cen the gyp¬ 
sies of Norwood, and thoa^ w ho lurk in the groves at the foot of 
Mount Uaemus. The hills, on either .side, had now' a lumpish 
appearance with white scars or shrubs low and even, as if they had 
been clipped, or lik« artificial mounds of earth. Now and then 
they approached nearer to picturesque, w'hen the bared ridge that 
universally shrouded the summit, showed like a dilapidated castle 
or city wall. It is a inelunclioly trait of society and manners, that 
the shepherd and husbandman do liot venture into the tick! with¬ 
out a pistol and dagger at their girdlesuch is the perpetual 
alarm of these military husbadmeii. 
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A broad defile of rocks, abrupt at their basis, and ;»botit ten 
miles ill length, led to Pin\udi. In the meadows wire many 
buffaloes feeding; but before we saw them, the whole district, 
at least within the scope of our road, seemed to be destilnte both 
of flocks and herds. 'I’he town of Pravadi is seated at the base 
of a lofty precipice, said to have been shaped into regular woi Ls 
by the Genoese, during their possession of the shores of the 
Black Sea, and is a favourable specimen of a Turkish view, at 
a point within a mile. We were lodged in an unfurnished house, 
and experienced ail the inconvenience which the dirtiness of the 
Bulgarians occasions in a peculiar degree. That the plague 
should originate, or, however that may be, that it should remain 
w'itli them, can excite no wonder in one w ho has passed a night 
under such roofs. This is perhaps the language of an Knglisli 
traveller, who, accustomed at home to accoinmodations, the 
lowest of which are great by comparison, betrays an impatience, 
w hich a farther acquaintance with all the possible convenience of 
travelling in the Turkish empire may correct or reconcile. 

The glaring cliffs arc extremely curious on account of their 
massiveness and height, but they possess nothing for the painter; 
a deficiency amply made up to the botanist from the abundance 
of flowering herbs and mosses. J)r. S* marked them, us having 
contributed very greatly to the rare collection he was then making, 
and for which he pursued untrodden paths witii industry, nut to 
be subdued by circuinslaiices, generally considered as imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Above tKe heights of Pravadi were many eagles soaring round 
their eyries, where the) breed in great numbers. It was the first 
lime that we tibserved so man) of those majestic birds on the 


May l-Uh. BULrJATiiA. 

Hours. Eiig. Miles. 

Chonhrootkny - - — 

Kasanlik - - ‘2 - Co 

Leaving Pravadi at day-break, and having pas.sed a woodland 
tract to Chonbrootkuy, another hut, w ith many surrounding it, 
we had not advanced more than twelve miles, from the mulish ob- 
ilinacy of our guards, who reserve the middle of the day for 
sleep. A village is, at all events, preferable to a town in Bul- 
gaiia; for a street exhibits nothing but desolation and the mu¬ 
tual distrust which its iiihahitants avow'. Tiie women in loo.so 
siii'touts of dark green cloth, w ith kerchiefs of muslin concealing 
the whole face excepting the nose and eyes, seem to have just 
escaped from premature interineut. They peeped through the 
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floors \filh Aluch curiosity, l)ut fled immediately when ohserved. 
JS ever before liaviug olitaiiied even so imperfect a sight of Turkish 
^vomeii, some idea was given of the degraded state of female 
1 'ft; among Ibeni, paiticniaily in the lower ranks of society. 

Sepulchral tiiiiiuli^ which were many yards high, and regu¬ 
larly smooth w ith turf to their summits, are often seen, and mark 
the slaughter in those conflicts for dominion, which this wretched 
comitiy has e\pcriencctl for several centuries. When the ^J’urks 
were extcudi)ig their dominion in Europe, these mounds were 
thrown up to mark the progress of their victories. 


^lay Ij. BULGARIA. 

7Ir)urS. Kng. Miles 

Jlalkan w - 4 — 

Aitost - - ‘20 

ROM ELI A. 

VVe began to ascend one of the extremities of the Balkan, as all 
high i»,otinialns are called in Tmkt'y. '^I’his is likewise known 
l)v the luano of 1 Icmiiiy-dagh, an evident corruption of Mount 
ilieinus. 

Althoiigli ihe ro-.nls (.\<'r Mount Ha inus arc sufticieiitly im- 
practieablt , iIm x aie v*Muler<'d nmro l< 1;ihh', as tlie\ ari; the re¬ 
treat of baiuliJli, a dau'jer cerlainly gn at; Init which it is the 
policy of the ei.ards and peasants to < nhanee, and they demand a 
gratuity in proj'oition as tiny repoit it lo have been. We for- 
tim:(i<'iv r^fajM (j. Mnmil lianuts Is unhid the hitc of all llioso 
bi auiic'' in j.ii'd ' ape which the jioels have desi iihec] as poenliar 
to it, am! reali/i's tin ir happiest iniagei v. J)erp glens, impe- 
Jietiahlc shades t»f gigantic el.esnuts, shrubs aroinatii", and pro¬ 
ducing the gavest flowers, and rivulets in rich su< ei'ssion, account 
for the prrfcienee paid to tlu'sc setnc.s hv A irgil, on tin; ie})oit 
of tin; ain it'iits, forwi .lo not know, that he ever visited them 
in person. 

l) fii \liil.i'ii' I!,i mi 

! ( t aig'. iili riiiiiDriHi }'i iinil,ra 

tiroiK.rc. I. ' 2 , 


The flnests in AV’alaehia and Ihilgaiia abound in many kinds ol' 
fruit-trees, paiti-nlarly cherries, apricots, vines, &c. I'or 
many ol’ the tlowers we v\ere too early in the vear, but they 


are found as numerous and exquisite, us in the most cultivated 
gardens in a less genial stf'l. 7 irt strives in vain to equal nature, 
and the lielu-st garden must yield to the mountain recesses, 
which we had tlien under our contemplation, and which, as to¬ 
tally uninhahited, arc lost to mankind. 

At the opposite base of Mount Hamms, wc entered Komc- 
ia . and followed a winding glen, occasionally a tonent bed, but 
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now of a small stream, with huge stones, uhicli had hocn pre- 
eipitaled from the suininil. The skreeiis on either side, were 
incouecivably lofty, with broad masses of rock impending so 
far, that immediate falling might bo apprehended. 'I’lie trees 
were generally, the dwarf oak, with jessamine, wild roses, and 
spring flowers, in the greatest perfection and plenty. Our route 
was taken purposely to avoid ascending Mount llamius, and 
lay entirely between two of the least considerable heights, so 
that our elevation was not greater than wc hud bcfjre exptnieneed 
ill Transylvania, and the wliole ilistanco not e.xeeediiig above 
sixteen miles. 

At Knsaiilik we were met by peasant womcti, who congra- 
tulatt.d ns on escaping the perils of Mount llxMiius and begged 
money, and a few miles fatllierwe rested with the usual accom¬ 
modations at Dobrah. 


Ma 1^5. noMCLiA. 

Homs. Kiiir. 

Altos 4 - ‘2.3 

Over an uninteresting country of covert lanes or waving lieatb, 
without the inteivcntioii of a single village, we came to Ai'los, 
a considerable place in point of extent, W'e were conducted 
to llie Khan, or general receptacle of all strangers and their 
horses. A very large open room like a barn receives the latter, 
aiul, must conimoiily, their masters were indulged with a loft 
spreail with matting, extremely dirty, and with heaps of du>t 
sw ept into the coiners of the room. 'I’lie actual iiicouvenieiice 
was not a little increased by the dread of calcbiiig the plague, 
and the constant succession of the tenants of this wretched man- 
.sioii reiulorod escape the less to be relicll on. We jirocnred 
.some dried rushe.s and hay, on which we reposed, having been all 
alike strangers to a bed or even a carpet since w'o left Uucharest, 
as I was at that time, as well us Dr. S. martyrised with a 
bilious fever, produced by the malaria which att'ccts most of 
the inhabitants at the approach of summer. 


JMay 11 KOMELIA. 

Hours. Knu;. Mde-j. 

Faki - 4 — 

Kirkocclissa 4 3.‘; 

At Kirkecclissa Ave were distant ten miles only from the 
laixine or Black Sea, our view of which was excluded by a 
high mountain. 

We encountered no new feature of landscape till we reached 

K2 
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a scene of siu<;til:ir apjx’araiice. It was a plain^ s<»me miles 
across, almost covert'd with huge fiagments of rock, sometimes 
single, and as urten Kjniantically piled in gionpes, and intermixed 
with thickets and slirub'!, whilst those upon tlic simimits of the 
surrounding hills were more massive, and gave under the glow 
of the Hiiig sun the tiffcct of continued fortresses and towers. 
They had liie same appearsnicc in tljc distance. Many of these 
huge stoni s and di taclied rocks on the plain, arc so disposed as 
to represent Dniidical temples, and many are so large us to equal 
btoiiclicngc in si/.e and extent. 

Habit or the har of banditti prevented our guards front 
attending us alter sun-set, so that, though wc were at Kirkec- 
ciissa at five o'cicick in the afternoon, they woidd not advance 
a step faill'cr. 'i he forty (dreck churches which gave name to 
this tow'n, iiave hmg since disappf'urc d. !^^rllaps, there were 
never )i»'ar that nnnihcr, as the 'J’urks use the wonl “ foriv” 
when they mean many. Those that reinnined undemolished, 
are converted into mo-ques, 'Jdie iiihahitaiits arc principally 
Volish Jews, v.liofrom the rich pastures in the neig! 'lourhood, 
wliieli liiey lent of the Paci'.a, scud great quantities of cheescj 
and hultor to tlic markets ol Constantiuople. 


JMav IP. 


'I'l liiorii 
Kouinhiiigaz 


TtOM i; LI A. 


Ili'lllS 

li 


Eng. MiK s, 


From Kirkceclissa to Burgaz (Arcadiopolis or Pyrgos,) vve 
passed throngli the same desolate ct)uiitrv, without houses, eul- 
livalloii, or water. The soil indeed is blessed witli spontaneous 
fertility, producing plants and shrubs of the greatest beauty. 
Roses gr(wv in such ahnnduiice, that tlie olio, which requires the 
gieale&t quant it V, is extracted from them h) the merchants of 
7\drianople, and forihs an article of a very valuable tralhc. 
Agriculture and even vineyards are imiversally ncgleeted. it was 
c urious to see twelve or foiii tecn oxen harucssed by their horns, 
and three or foicr men with a single plough of the most incon¬ 
venient coustrnction, and one is tempted to believe, that the art 
of tillage is almost unknown. Near Bnrgazis found a deep red- 
coloured clay, resembling that used for the Etruscan ware, of 
which porcelaine is now made; which is principally used for the 
heads of long Turkish pipes, and richly guilt. Basons for drink¬ 
ing sherbet w'ore offered us for sale; wrought in rich patterns 
in a Kind of mosaic, as figures arc forbidden by tlie Mohaniuiedan 
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law. From TJur^Azto IVliiorli cro-isinp; the Erluono (A^fiiiinrs), 
a small riverjthciv is littlelot no desciipiitm ot'im.il'scupe 
rail be more monotonous tliun !h.*'J\iiki-b, in its ai iilirl-ii it atmes. 
Upon our right we t.:uight a llrst sight td'the. Sea of Marmora, 
with the immense rock of white marble, wliieh gave name to 
the island. Alter having passed so many 'lays in forests or desert 
plains, the phasing vaii -tv and rt pose of a sea prospect ean be 
well imagined. 'I'lie thain of Mtuint i lanuns rose in the. ex¬ 
treme distance behind ns with great elevation. 'JVhiorli (the 
ancient Turulose) was taken bv vArehan l.hio, from the Jv.npe- 
ror John Faleologus, aiul rased to the ground. At Ikonmbur- 
gas, we passed the night in the Khan, which is very large and 
ruinous. All the roads which lead to the nulropolis of the 
»)ltn)nan empire are as much neglected and as impracticable, 
as tin; woist village highway in iiingland. 


May 10 . 


Hardos 

Selivjcu 


Iht'ivs. I'lai. rviili>. 


ito.vria.f/V. 


A few miles beyond Koiimbm-gAs, \vn halted to i'l'm'ct the 

Miikrotcike,” or lainoiis long wall built by tin* Jlupiioj- 
Anaslasins, at lh<* close of the l:fth <:e(:lury, to proieet Ins « aplial 
and its luxuriant environs from the predatoi y iiicnrsions of il.e 
fiolhs and jiulgarians. it e\ti!!(led iVoiu S('!ym!ni:i on iljo 
shores of Marmora to l!ie Enxnie sea, about s’\tv iMi'Ji.-h mill s. 
It was a magniliccnl work co’idu' lcd by Ktciins, l!ie immsier 
of that Emperor, and liis arehitect. 'liie wall was .single witli 
a deep vallation and v«'iv frequent toweiN, coiiMslmg of tiiroG 
sides of a square facing the eneiiiy’s country. ^Vt fWisent, 
tliuugh the line of fortilication is perhxt, few of the U)-.,ci.s are 
scon above the high mound much; by their ruins. W e rejoiced 
that our road commanded the view of Marmora without inter¬ 
ruption for many miles, which happily relieved l!ie tiresome 
sameness of our former journey. 

Nothing could exceed the richness and beauty of our first 
view of the aneient city of Selvmbria, cor^;uplcd by the J’urks 
to Seliv'ca. The town lies at the foot of the great palace or 
castle, which has the boldest situation, being engrailed on a 
jutting point of rock which ovci hangs the sea. Jn itself it is 
a very majestic ruin, but its grand accompaniment is the con¬ 
nection with the long wall, already mentioned, as the fortifi¬ 
cation round the old city has a simple wall, and the towers are 
more numerous and massive, and have suffi-red less dilapidation. 
They are embattled upon deep brackets, like those of Coustan- 
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tinr)plr, with wiiich tln'V arr conUMuporury, rni'J llio proto* 
typo of ;i mode of buildiii;^' cn‘5lli> inlrodiicod l»y llic croisaticrs 
into [’laiioc and Mn^Ruidj ainl perhaps into Italy Selynihria 
■v\.is tlie palace and piincijjality oi' John Paleologtis, after he had 
been ilepri\ed of tin liyz'uiliiu; throix', and nas he>iiof;ed and 
taken by ^lolianmiL’d II. before his ilnal ceiirpiL-jt of Constan¬ 
tinople. 


.May <20. 


ROM ELIA. 


TTf)tir>. 


Hnjhck 
Conehout Cheeincfjgeh 
IClyfib • t 

(Jonshintinoplc — 


ru.' 




Sclyinhila', tennlf nos jncnni'm. placidl mans aspcctus, ]i!- 
vil(jue alhnicntihns midis in littore •’ Mieha'. le;:eie, ei dt 'phin*)- 
r.ini spei t.ne choros, eoidi'pio iilms tepo'e frm. nmjne djei 
non potc'sl, cjine fnit ll!i t'-nijicries, qnain iinle cleJnensipie eos- 
him.” This iournev nas taken in lOSii. 

Still within a mile or two of the sliores of Marmora, we weie 
<lelij;lited wiJli the siiv^niai amcyiiy of the se.'iie, and llse softness 
of llui sea air, whit'll rendered the meridian In at bv no means 
oppressive. Since our dt'parUire hum V ienna, we had been 
favoured in rt'speet to wi'ather, aiiil were n<*\( r delayed upon that 
account; and what may ho coiisitlcrcd as more fortunate, as 
beiiij; more uncoinmon, we Iravelletl over the iiig,i;ed and devious 
roads witlioiit sustainin'; accident or injury. Tiie amhassador 
Piisbetpiius, ill bis entertaining and accnrale Letters concerning 
Turkey, speaks of these prospects ns most interesting, and w c 
found them equalling tlie e,\teiit of his praise, 

Traversing this delicious coa.st a litth^ farther, wc jnisseil 
through a large Turkish village called Ibiyoek Chcckmetlgeh, 
((ireat Drawbridgt') situated at the head of a beautiful lake, fall¬ 
ing into the sea lliroiigh an inlet over which is a long causeway 
and bridge, built by Selim It. in l.')68. This road soon brought 
us to Conciiiick ('licckmedgeli (Ponlepiecolo) wdierc w'e rested 
at mid-day to enjoy the shaile, and to prepare ourselves for our 
OTitnmce into Coiislaittinople. A more interesting village 1 hail 
not seen in point of situation and its aceompunimciits, with a 
perfect novelty of features, as it stands enveloped in the shade 
of plane trees and cypresses of most extraordinary bulk. Our 
attention was soon attracted to the widely spreading plane tree 
ill llui middle of the road, uinler which several mats were 
spread and occupied by 'I’lirks, w ho were sinoaking, and seemed 
lost in the enjoyment of such seieiiity. -\djoining was au t»peu 
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ti’ooclen buililiiig, in an airy (^liiiii'sc style, painted ivilh many 
colours, Mheru oiliois were preparing and serving coffee with 
great assiduity. We williniriN a\ailed ourselves ot this grateful 
repast. Jii one eoiin r sal a inusieian, vlio rceitod and sang 
'rurkisli ver't's ni a \a r\ loud and inharmonious Dnie, to the 
tiiiLling of a tanihour or maiuiohne vilh a long i.cck and lojir 
strings, which he struck with a «jiiill. Love' was tlic hurdiai ol 
his song, as of all olluTs in dinkey, but his tv|nt‘ssions ol 
tondenie.s were ri«lieuloii.s, coineyed in such a t >ne and with 
Mich geatii'ulatiun ! The houses wore a inneh betti r appi arance, 
and weie usiiallv incloseil in gardens abonndaig in trees, which 
are nieiclv exotic slnnhs in oiii cliinafi'. and with cedars veiy 
unlike their meagre iepresentali\es in ivnglund. 'I’Jie'J’urks are 
nally to be einitd their luxury of n posnig whole days under 
niieli a grand leaf> jsinopy, to i>k.reen them Irom the intense rays 
oi the sun. 

\Vitlnii a f« w mi!( ' of (’nintantiin'ple, we iiiteied a tlnck 
grove of evpress m (vciv s(ag< <d Vigttation, and many ot stn- 
fiendous si/e. 'I'in s.‘ foiin the great eenietiies wliii'h lead to 
the gales of the eity, and ocenpy many ca ies in the l enfre ol.a 
dieaiv wa.sU’. ^rin* Cainpaena il.sell e. not iinire d< ‘.oIate than 
the i']urop(‘an inviions ol tin* sister lapital ol the iioniari world. 

The effect of lln‘.s<* cemi liies is somhie and !'|)j‘ro[)ii'ato. 
J'hiK'ignig tiom their sinules, we came to the “ ( hiHlik,' oi 
eoiintry .seal ol the \ i/iei Dant Pacha. It i.s a (jiiadi:ni‘_ul:ii 
hiiilding with open galleriis, and in one oi die angles is :i 
mosf|iu', with a i iipola of \uy eh ganl con''tiueti')n. Jhit the 
whole was ni a slati' of delay, as it it laid no owner. As it i' 
situated on an eminence, it pieseiited to ns C.onslantino|ilc in 
all her inagniHieiice. 'I'lie toweis ot the Uinide wall, whitli 
extends nearly tom miles fiorn the haybour to tin; .sea, lose in 
ii'ont, and weie beautifully contiastid by the lunidied cupolas 
and tall minarehs skuling the liori/oii, and pioudivissuing lioin the 
M’a. After descending a lull, we found oiuselves in the iiariow and 
dismal strei is of I'dy Ub, inUimi.xed willi .sepulchral .slunes. V\ e 
then crossed the head «>t the canal over a livulel, called the 

Sweet Waters.” ^'he canal was iiearly covi ied with boats ot 
a very fanciful cousliuclioii and lichly gilt, and e.xhibited a 
brilliant spei Mcle, as the Sultan was at that instant utunnng 
from his v’Inosk, or b'lnquetiiig-hou'e, at Chialkanah. '1 Ins 
most enchanting scene wa> laid out, about a eenlury ago, bv a 
I’rench Ambassador, t<» give the Turks an iilea ot I'.uiopean Har¬ 
dening. It is Pontainbleaii or anv of the othei loyal liaideiis ;n 
miniature, e.\ceptii)g statues, whi^h the luiki«>!j seiupks would 
not allow. 
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srcncJinj; the oj'posite hili lo tlie (3ainpo do IVTorto, we cn- 
tr;ro<l tlic iubuil, of IVia, and arrived al llie JUnglisU Palace at 
the close of {!ay, whore wc were received by Sir Kobert Aiiislio 
witli great huspitality and politeness. 

Total extent of the Journey. 

Nile'!. 

Pioin l^ondon to Vienna - 79^* 

I'runi Vhnnm to Bucharest - 67<> 

rVom Bucharest to Pera - ."So 

Total 1850 



AXALVSEJ 


or 

XEW A'OYACES AXD TRAVELS, 


L\TELY PI ULISlIEn IN LONDON. 


TIIR NARRATIVE OF THE SUFFERINGS OF GAFT. DAVID 
wo«i)VRi>, AND FOUR SEAMEN, — K'ho fos/ ihdr ship 
jchile in a hunt at sca^ and sarrcmh red i/ieniseh cs to the 
ATalat/s, in the island of Celebes; conlaininir an intersling 
aeroant of their snjjerin'^s front hunger and various hard¬ 
ships^ and their escape from the. Alalai/s ajter a capfivift/ of 
tiro pears and a hdlf.—Also an account of the manners and 
customs of the countrif, and a description of the harfn nrSy 
coastf ^'c. together rvith an Introduction ami an /Ippcndie, 
containing narratives of various escapes front shtpurvcLs, 
under Of eat hardships and abstinence, holding out a valuable 
seaman’s gitide, ami the importance of utiiun, conjidenccy 
and perseverance, in the midst of distress.—One volume 
Svo. pp.1 .0NDON, Johnson, 1K04. 

X^r is juslly ol)somc! iii the Introduction to this Avork, that 
no liistory ran be nioie interesting and instructing to man, than 
tliat of man and the events that hefal him C to which wc may 
add, that tile Jii'e of a seanuin, particularly when on a voyage of 
discovciy, raiiiiot fail to In? more diversified, and more liable to 
danger, than that of a traveller, w hose progress principally extends 
through continriKal regions, or inland distiicts. In civilized coun¬ 
tries, the hitter has little to apprehend with respect to his per¬ 
sonal safety; while the leading features in the life of tlie former 
consist of prosperity and ad\ersity—liopc and despair. Hence 
the histories of men who Iiave escajjcd shipwrecks, and their. 
WOODWARD.] n 
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concomitant liar Jships and dangers, have always been perused 
with the most lively interest, more particularly when the authors 
appear to have formed their accounts on the basis of truth. In 
this respect Mr. Woodard’s narrative has everyclaim to atten¬ 
tion, as he has brought forward authentic documents from his 
employers, fioin the captain of the ship from which he vvas se¬ 
parated at sea, as well as from diffeixnt gentlemen in the Dutch 
and British settlements, who wck; witnesses of his distress on 
escaping fiom the Malays. 

from an daborate Intiodnction we leani, that the materials 
of wliicli this vohime is composed have been arranged for the 
press by Mr. William Vaughan, of London, who became ac- 
fpiaiiited with the author in July, 17jKi- the request of 
Messrs. Vaughan and Son, he eommitted to paper a narrati\e of 
Ills adventmx's, which are brought hefooMhe public in all their 
native simplicity, because, louse the words of the editor, tralli 
is the best guide to knowledge.” 

'I’lu* volume is divnhd into three parts, each of which is sub** 
dhided into a C( rtain numher of chapters. 

I^u’l i. contains a narratiie of the <'V( nls which lja|)pened to 
the author, from the time t)f his departuo; from iiatavia for 
Aluiiilln, till his aiiivul at the Isle of \ViglU. This part biars in 
some degree the form of a journal. 

J^irt II. coi.sists t)f an inlLiesting deseiiplion of the island of 
Ct'lebes, if^ haihours, ii\< rs, and towns; its elimatt', produce, 
&,e.; an aecount of the inhahilants, their manners, and cus¬ 
toms. 

Bait III. isa collection of iniscciiaiicous papers, in whichure 
inlrod\ic.ed the testimonies of aiilheulicitv aheaily alluded to; and 
U’liich is < \(<-nded hy the adtiition ofevtracts from newspajx isand 
other pul)lie;itions, relati\c to eases of .sliipvM'eck and iiui'ixidual 
.suftering" at sea. 'I’his pait conse([uentl'y has but little rofdcuci- 
to the .snhject of the narialiie; but is introduced by the editor, 
with the Jaudahie hope, that the numerous casts whicli it (xmtains, 
by hfing thawn to a kind tif locus, “ m:i\ stive for e.xamples to 
diiect the conduct of men wiio ha\e neithci leisure to read, nor 


purse to j)rocure them,” while dispersed in various and extensive 
publications. 


/Vs till' t‘ha})ters are, in our opinion, injudlcitmsly divitled, some 
fonlaining a coii>iderable ptniiori of matter, wliile others con^,isl 


merely of a few paragrapiis, wt) shall not, in our analysis, follow 
the arrangeinent of the editor; hut shall present our k adcis with 
n full and connected abstruct of every interesting fact which the 
narrative contains, and in the course of it we shall occasionjilly 


allow the ui.tlior to speak for hen^elf. 
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III the first chapter he gives an account of his \(>\asre fi oin 
Boston to the East Indies, in the year He sailed in 

The Robert Morris, Captain Hay, a ship belonging to T. Russel, 
Esq. of Boston; ami on his arrival in India he was employed in 
making many coasting voyages in country ships, till the 'JOtli 
January, 1793, when he sailed as chief mate in the American 
sliip Enterprize, Capt. Hubbard, from Batavia for Manilla. 

in consequence of adverse wind they were six weeks beating up 
the Straits of ^lacussar, during which lime they fell short of pio- 
visions; and a vessel appearing on the first of March, at tlie dis¬ 
tance of about four leagues, Capt. II. directed Mr. Woodard to 
take the boat and go on board her to purchase a supply, which he 


accordingly did, his ship being then in nearly nine minutes south 
latitude. 'Fherci were in flic boat besides himself, five sailors. 


two of whom were Americans, two Bngiishnu ii,and one Scotch¬ 
man:—iheir names were W. (Jideon, .1. Cole, a lad, A. Millar, 
R. Gilbert, and (i. W illiams. J liey were without provisions, 
water, or compa«!s; and had on board tln' boat only an axe, a 
boat-hook, two poekel-kiiives, an old gun, and forty dollars. 

'J'ow'ards sun-set in the evening, they i<*ac hed this vessel, 
after having enroimti red a heavy squall from the land, W'hicli 
caused tliein to lose sight of their own, 'I'he captain of the ship 
to whom they applied lor provisions, was imabh; to grant their 
demand, in consequence of being bound for China, and having 
no more than one month’s consumption on board. Niglit, how¬ 
ever, approaching, Mr. W^oodard was prevailed upon to stay on 
board till the morning, which he readily eonseiited to do, from 
the iinprohahility of being abh- to regain his own vi'sscl till the 
following day. In the morning they found the land bearing the 
same as tin the preceding evening, with a .strting current to the 
southward; the .ship Knterpri/e not Ix'ing in sight, even from 
the mast-head. The wind w'as fair for tlie latter to go through 
the SMails of Macassar; and Mr. W’oodaid percei\ing that he 
was now treated very coolly by the captain of the country ship, 
which was making the best of its way to China, he summoned hi.s 
men and asked them if they were willing lo go in seaicli of thcii* 
own vessel, which they all readily asseiiUd to. 'The boat was 
therefore hauled up; and though tlic officers ^oldoiir voyager and 
Iiis crow that it was a great chance if they regained their own 
vessel, ho nevertheless persisted in putting to sea. I'lie captain 
of the country ship gave him twelve musket-cartridges and a 
bottle of brandy, but neither water nor provisions. 

On the 2d of Mareh, 179.“’, they h*ft this ship, in latitude nine 
minutes south of the hue, and continued their course to the 


aouth, in hopes of discovering their own vessel; but after rowiug 
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and sailing till midnight, without attaining their object, they drew 
towards an isiand, on which they landed for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing water. They immediately made a large lire in the hope 
that it might be perceived by their ship; and in the morning they 
went to the highest part of the island to look out for her, but 
could see nothing of her. Not being fortunate enough to obtain 
on this island either water or provisions, they again took to their 
boat, and continued their course in tlie middle of the .Straits /or 
six dar/ts lougei\ zcit/iont tasting either food or drinks except their 
botiie of tmnu'y. During This time they encountered a heavy 
8(|u:dl, ill which the boat had nearly foundered, and which forced 
tlivm to keep before the wind. When it abated they were in 
sight of llic Celebes shore, on which they all aareed to land, in 
.search of provi.sion.s, and then to proceed for Macassar, which 
they sii])posed to he ahonl thiee degiees to the .southward. 

After lowing the reinaiiuh r ot that day and tieurly all night, 
they came neai the shore, and lay-to till day-light; when, obstrv- 
ing tw o proa'- close luuier the laud, they directed their course lo- 
ward.s them: but they soon poreeivtd that the jseojdc on board 
\yere preparing for defence, by lashing their proas to each other, 
and collecting tlu'ir bamboo .spears, of which they apjieared to 
have .several bundles. Mr. Wiiodanl and Ins little erew', thougli 
overcome with iuinger and fatinic, went boldly along side of 
them, and made them imderstand by signs that llu'y w anted to buy 
proVisioiis. The Malays at liist seeiiicd inclined to eomply with 
their request. 7\s soon, hov^ever, as they perceixed that their 
visitors had no arms in llu- boat, they immediately prepared for 
ho.sti1itics, and pii’ <m ilu ir cjesse.s or daggers, which are about 
two feet long, and waved towards the point. 

After a short suspense, Mr. V\'oodar(l renewed his .solicitations 
for provisions, and requested to he fmn!.slicd either with Indian 
CO. n or cocoa-nuts: but he met with an absolute refusal. He 
then offend a dollar for two cocoa-nuts, which the chief pro¬ 
mised he should have; hut on receiving the dollar, instead of 
returning the nuts, he jumped into the boat with two of his crew, 
and Immediately began to search Mr. VV. to a.sceitain what 
muncy he had about him. Conceiving himself to be in danger, 
llie latter seized an a\e to defend himself; and on ordering the 
man at the bow to castoff the boat, the ihiee Malays made 
tow'ards their proa, on gaining which the chief presented a 
musket at Mr. W. which missed fire, and before he could 
cli.schargc it, the boat hud got to such a distance, that it did no 
c.xccutioii. 

VVe now, say.s Mr. Woodward, left both tiie proas, and soon 
directed our course towards the shore for provisions and water. 
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■w \vc stood in the utmos' need of, ks our sitMation hr- 
come triiN desperate. 1 lauded nilfi one man, lominii theo-luT 
four men in the boat, v.hli orders to It t r.othJiia rnmealonir side. 
^Vc soon lifter pein ived both the proas come to an anclior, and 
that they sent on shore the canoes whicli the\ had nith tin m, with 
h inds, armed and tii for liattle. f innntdiately ran to onr 
boat, and shoved her oil'. The Malavs cried oiil, and fold ijie 
that they had Indian corn for me; bnl perceii ’aiu their intentions 
v.ere to detain us <m shore, ccki liien take po-jevsion of the bruit, 
and massacre oin crew, I stood off, and unit alnnil fe.ur miles to 
the northw nd, round u point of ianci, and landed out of sij»lit of 
the proas, where tliere was a <;reiil pivntv of cocoa-nnl lues. I 
left two hands in the boat, and went willi liie olhei tim e up to 
the (!ocoa-ni!t trees ; but not beinej able to climb them, and par¬ 
ticularly ill oil! weak slate, I was o.')!ij;ed to cut then down with 
iiiv axe, which now pioveda valuable friend to me. it had saved 
m\ lile in the boat, and now u,a\e ns the tirst nn ans to Mipptni 
that life. i\ftev cnttini; down linve liees for onr .sea-st<»ck, and 
}?,iowin« quite tiicil, Archibald Millar tolil me, asneillw r of llu* 
lads that woie with me was able to n-e the axe, that lie weadd lyv 
to the boat, and let one of the two nnai h-ft in it, who ewnid 


liandle the a\o, come to ni} assistance. ISoih oi lliem left it, and 
Joint d me, while Millar .Maui in the boat. 

By this time 1 lead »< irlv cut thuvn ih.c ftnirth tree; anti, as it 
was fallinj;, 1 heard jMil'ar, who was taking caie of onr luiaf, 
scream out in a most bitter nnnncr. 1 immediately ‘niswerid him. 


and ran to liis assistance. On niv arrival on the bcat.Ii, I saw our 


boat oft a.t some distance, full of Melavs; but set me. notlnne- of 
Millar, I ran to the water’s cde;i‘; anti, sii'pjiosin.j^ him in the boat, 
called to him. As I ctjuld no aiiswer, liow twer, I etniceivcd 


that they liad carried him olF, with all <vur litth- stores in the btiat, 
which was the only means ol onr escape. 

On tnmill" about, 1 pereei\e{| tht: poor folltwv iiut at my feet, 
lying on his back, at the edge of tin* water, with his throat cut, and 
two cuts in his bt)dy: one on his light side between tlic ribs, ;nid 
the other on his right leg, with his iett Innd on his breast, andhi .1 
right by his side. 1 u as greatly shocked at thi’> t'vent; and did not 
know' how soon it might he our laie to be served in the same in.an- 
ner, as we were iliscovi'red in an mikiiovvn comilry, and had evi ry 
thing t ) fear from these savage MaJavs. 'Die men wlio had taken 
onr boat won? the same who had landed from the canoes out of 


the firoas, and, eon;iiig across the neck of land, had waited there 
till they could tiiid tlieir opportunity of canyiiig it off. 

1 now hastened to our ftnir men, and tied with them into the 


niomitain.s, after having lost our bout, money, and most of our 
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elotlics. Wc then eonrc'uled ourselves in the mouiituiiis, amongst 
the dry leaves, the remaining part of the day, having no great 
opinion of our lives or safety, and having to encounter with man, 
beast, and liungcr. /Vl)(*ut the middle of the afternoon we heard 
a noise in the same direction tliat we had come; and, supposing it 
to be some of the Malays in search of ns, we covered ourselves 
with l(;aves and bushes in such a manner as not to be seen. W'c 
were happy at last to find that it was only occasioned by two 
lai 'ie w ilil fowls, whieli fhjvv awav as soon as they saw ns. 

We la\ very quiet the reinuinder of this day, concltiding, that 
the only means now left for onr escape would be to get to Ma- 
rasser, if possible, by land. Difficulties and dangers surrounded 
us. We found it not safe to walk about in tlic day-time, as vve 
heard people on all shies of us. Night was the best and only time 
to travel, to prevent discovery; but we were then in danger of 
beasts, of losing onr w ay, and destitute of the means of furnish¬ 
ing ourselves with sustenance. We, however, agreed to travel 
by night, and accordingly set out about eight o’clock, taking a 
star ff)r onr guide, hearing south. Hut the woods were so thick 
with high lre(;s, and hushes underneath, that wc soon lost sight 
of the star, and kept on the side of the inoiuitain, supposing we 
w ere going in the right cejiirse. We went through many branibies 
and pl.ua s very thick with underwood, which tore our clothes; 
and at day-light, when vve imagined vve had walked about fifteen 
miles, we found ourselves, to onr great disappointinent and sur- 
piise, within a few lods of the place whence w(; had set out the 
pm eding iiiglil,—owing to onr having gone round the mountain 
insl('ad of passing stiaiglit ovit it. 

W e resided in this place all tin; day, during which wc heard 
people on all sides of us; but whether they wore in search of us 
or not, wo could nor telL I'hc night following vve set out again 
for Macasser; hut not trusting to a star again, vve tlien k(‘pt by 
the sea-side, and so conliiuiccl for six nights successively, return¬ 
ing into the woods in the day for rest and security; during which 
tinu! vve fell in with many wild beasts. None of them, however, 
hurt us, us by throw ing ,stones at them, and making a noise, w e 
frightened them away whenever they came towards us; for we 
were without arms, and had only a boat-hook, which I maile use 
of myself, an axe, two pocket-knives, and four clubs which vve 
had cut in the woods. 

(^n the sixth<lay from the loss of onr boat, and the thirteenth 
from the loss of our ship, my people were become very faint, 
hungry, and weary, having had no provisions since w’e left the 
.<^lrip, and only now uud llieii a little water from the hollows of 
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t>TCS, aiul a few berrirs when we could get tlu in. Our feet wcroi 
also very sore, as v.e were vitiiout shoes, and onr bodies wi*re 
iniieli torn by briars and brambles. As foi nivsclf, being stout in 
person, and much used to exercise and fatigue,' 1 did not feel so 
much exhausted, as 1 kipt up niy spirits, and had iny mind con¬ 
stantly engaged. 

At length, on the morning of the l.llli day, onr trasellers aino 
to a mountain, by the siile of a deep bay, in winch they ob.servetl 
inariv of the Malav inhabitants tishing. 'I'liev were now almost 
exhausted for want of fo(»d; and Mr. . feastcil lieartilv on a 
yellow berry, about the size of acuriaiit; but, his coinpaiiioiw 
not relishing its taste, weie coutenteil with eating the haves of 
various branches. 

It is to bi! regretted that .Mr. \V. had n(»t some Iviiowledge of 
botany, wliieli would have enabled liiin to describe tlu' berrv on 


which he made so liixurions a ri p.ist; as we aiv probably iinac- 
qiiaiiiUd w’illi its nutritive virtues. 


Tlie alteiition of our deserted travellers was now serk)nslv di¬ 


rected towards the means of tludr eseapt*, whieh, they were con¬ 
vinced, wonhl be facilitated if tlie\ could regain the small island 
on which th(‘y landed the first night after leaving thesliij), as they 
might then be picked up by sonu* vessel which might pass; they 
thcK'forc (Iclcrmincd to purloin a canoe, or tt) eoiistriict what is 
called a cataniunm, by lashing .s<‘veral logs together witli rattans, 
so as to form a floaiiiig raft. Ihil the nun who iiad eaten of the 
leaves were shortly altcrwaids attacked with pains iu the bow ids 
and violent vomitings, which rendered llieui totally unable to pro¬ 
ceed in the intended I'xpedition. On tlie follov^ing inoiiiings they 
presented such a ghastly ajvpearaiice, that Mr. W . hccaine ap- 
pndieiisive ihev w'oiild not recover; andju ing still vvithonl water, 
though ready to expire with thirst, he wiail iu search of some, 
which he touud, tv> the amount of about a pint, in a hollow tree. 
This he divided amongst them, by giving three moiitiisfiill to each, 
after which, they all sunk down, being (|Uile overcome by ex¬ 
haustion. 


1 now, says Mr. Woodvvard, began to be convinced that tiicy 
were unable to procc-d to tlu' island, as we had intended, and 
then asked them if tliev were willing to suritiider llieniseives b) 
the Natives. They all with one voice consented, except .Iolut 
Cole, ail Aniericaii lad, who said he would rather die in lhcwoo(!s 
than be massacred by the Nali.es; and, at the same lime, catch¬ 
ing me by the foot and kissing it, earnestly begged of me to stay 
in the woods. In order to preserve authority and ereate coiilide:u e, 
1 was still obliged to speak very roughly to Inm; calling him a 
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fool, and ilirc'vti'.ig him to follow me; which he did reluctantly, 
and behind at .some d stance. 

We now tho(i;jht it most prudent to hide our weapons in thp 
ground, viz. oui hoat-liook, llie axe, the two pocket-knives, and a 
dollar. These wc hid h\ the side of a large tree, as a mark. We 
then prcK tedcd to the bay vvliere we had seen the Malays in the 
morning, in order to im‘et our fate, or to find friuids. VVhen wc 
ranie to the beach, however, we did not see any one; for, as the 
tide was up, the Natives were all gone away. I immediately w alked 
oil until 1 came to the path ; and tlicn ascending a few' steps on 
the haiilvS, I peiccived three girls fishing in a brook. As soon as 
lliey saw ns, they ran away up the path. ^V'c followed them for 
some distancii, and llieii sat down on a large trunk of a tree, and 
waited the event of their departure. Jn aliout a quarter of an 
hour 1 perceivi'd ihree men coming towards us in the same path 
in w'hich tht:gii!shad goiu', and immediately rose to imet them, 
desiring our ineii to sit still. 1 jiroceeded towards them alone, 
until J had eoine w ilhin a short distance of liiem; wlieii they 
stopped aiidilrew out their «‘rcsscs or knives. Without hesitation, 

1 still advanc(‘d till within two yards of tlu'in, and tiien falling on 
my knees 1 begged for iiuTcy. I'liey all looked strdfastly on me, 
with lh< ir knivis diawn, for the space cl tin miimtes; wlicnone 
<i! them, putting up his euss, came towards me, a;'.d knelt in the 
j.ame inaiuK'r tlial I had (hme to Inin, lietlu’u odered me both 


his iiaiids, alter their inamierof sriakiug hands; I immediately did 
tlio same with lum. liv this time about twenty more of the Na¬ 
tives, wiili oneol their chieis, arri’.edat the tpot wlu icwe were. 
They stripped me, took off mv hat and handken hief, and cut the 
buttons oti my jacket, lliinkniglhein to be money. })y this time my 
four companions came iq>, wlunn they treated in llie same inainier. 

Thus Mr. Woodard and his unfortunate paity became com¬ 
pletely in the power ami lay ul tlie nmey of the Natives; who 
supplied them with five gicen cocoa-imlf;, ami tiicn led them to a 
town called Tra\al!a, where they wt n‘ iiimiediatclv taken to the 
couit-house, accompaiiietl by a vast coiu'<iui?e of p.;()])!c, who, it 
appears, had never hefoie seen a wliito man. Tlicy were 
placed near the jiulgment'seat, and in the space of Iialf an hour, 
the Rajah of the place arrivetl, of whom Mr. W. gives the fol¬ 
lowing desciiption: 

lie was tall, straight, well-made, and about six feet high. 
Oil his eiitraiicc he looked as wild as a madman, and cairied in 
bis hand a large drawn cress or knile, tlie blade of which w'as two 


feet ami a half long, and very bright. He was almost naked, ex¬ 
cept that he wore a small jiair of breeches, a girdle round his 
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waist, and a red handkerchief on his head. He came within 
the circle of the women and children, and them made a stop. 
1 immediately rose, and went to meet him. lie fixed his eyes 
stcdfastly upon me, looking wildly. I immediately begged for 
my life; but he neither spoke a word, nor altered his position. 
1 then approached so near tO' him as to take his foot and put it 
on my head, as a token that I was completely under his power 
and direction. He then went to hi.s judgment-seat, and, assem¬ 
bling bis cliiefs around him, they discoursed together; hut what 
was the subject of their consultation 1 could not comprehend. 
The chief now rose from hi.s seat to go to his own house, wliicii 
was at no great distance, and soon returned with five pieces of 
betel-nut, w'liich the natives chew insteail of tobacco. He gave 
me a piece of it, and the same to my peojde, as a token of 
friondsliip, and this I afterwards learned is with them a constant 
indication of {h’uco. He then ordered some ('ocoa-niit.s. 

Our travellers were then permitted to rtitire to rest till towards 
eight o’clock in the evening, wlu'ii thej were ordered to tiie Rajah’.s 
lioii.se, and received a supper of sago-liread and peas ; but vvhicli 
was so small in quuntitv, tlint^any one of them might have cateti 
it ail. After this repast they again lay down to sleep; but, by ten 
o’clock, a iiimiber of Malays, who had not seen them before, 
came to satisfy their curiosity, and e.\preshcd much siirprl.^e at the 
stature and colour of Mr. VVoodard, who was six feet one inch 
in height, stoutly formed, and, con.serjnently, appeared to the Ma¬ 
lays like a giant. For the space of forty days, they were detaineil 
prisoners, and subjiicted the incessuut visit.s of crowds of men, 
women, and children. Their allowance was a cocoa-nut and an 
ear of Indian corn at noon, and the .same at night. 

One day, .says Mr. Woodaid, two olil men arrived, who 
made me understand that they wanted to know of what coiinti^ 
we were. 1 informed tlit-m that wc were lilngli^li. 'J’liey then 
left me, and in the course of two (lays one of them returned, 
bringing with him a Mohammedan priest, w’hose name wasTnaii 
HadJ ee. He could speak a few words of English, some Por- 
tiigiu'se, and some words of the Moorish language. He had 
been at Bengal and Bombay, on his way to Mecca. He had a 
ccrtilicate from Henry or John Ilerbeit, the governor of Balain- 
baiigan, in the island of Borneo (dated in 177l)» to certify that 
he was a trusty good man, and was empowered by the gi>vernor 
to a.vsi.«t all distrc.ssed Englishmen, and convey them to an 
English port. 

I camiot de.scrihc my first feelings at the sight of this man ; 
for I was in hones that the knowledge of our situation w’ould 
soon find its way to some European settlement in this part of the 
woi Id, and that, sooner or later, we should also reach it. Tuan . 

WOODAKD.] V 
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Hadjee asked Mhence I came. I told him from Bengal, and hist 
from Batavia. He immediately asked the Rajah, what he should 
give for me and my people. 'Fhe Rajah replied, that he would 
pot part with u$. Tuan Hadjee then offered him one huuciied 
dollars in gold-dust, but lie again refused to let us go. Our good 
friend the priest left us that cvering, and told ys that he would 
go to the head Rajah about us. We saw no more of him, and 
neither knew nor could learn which way he went, or to what 
place he belonged; nor had I inquired, as 1 expected to have 
seen him again in tlie murniiig. 

At length, after being detained close prisoners for a month, 
and constantly guarded, the Malays relaxed in their rigour, and 
took two of them daily to the woods, where they were employed 
in making sago-bread; but provisions being scarce, they were 
allowed no food till night, when they were only furnished with a 
scanty meal, in the course of two months, they were only 
guarded at night, being permitted in the daytime to walk about 
the town; in consequence, perhaps, of the illness of some of the 
men, two of wiiom had been seized w ith a fever and ague. About 
this time an incident occurred, which shews that the opinions of 
the Malays hear, in some instances, an analogy to those of the 
Jews.—]VIr. W. thus describes it: 

iieturning one day from a walk which I had taken towards 
the sea, which was about half a mile from '^rravalla, I heard a 
noise iu the woods at a short distance from the town. On ar¬ 


riving at the house where the sick men were, 1 was infoi mcd 
that George Williams, the man who was well, and whom 1 had 
left at home, had killed a hog—an animal to which the natives 
have an utter aversion. 1 immediately ran to the place whence 
the noise proceeded; where f, sure enough, found Williams 
M ith his dead hog, (which he had killed with a spear made of 
bamboo) and surrounded by a number of w'uiuen and children, 
who w'ere hooting and laughing at his tugging the hog home 
through the bushes. Williams was grown so weary that he 
could not stand, and the natives would give him no assistance, 
i immediately went to him and laid hold of the hog to carry 
it into the woods, in order to dress it; when all the women and 


children hooted and laughed at rnc, and in derision called me 
' Satan’ or * Sytaii,’ wliich sigiiiiies * Devil’ iu their language. 
I then took the hog on my shoulders, with an intent to get cleai- 
of the mob; but they still ran after me, and made such a noise 
that they raised the whole town, who followed behind us at sumo 
little distance. 


I then dispatched George Williams for an old knife which 
had been given me to cut wood with, and, as he was retuniiug 
with it, they made sevoml attempts to snatch it from him ; but 1 
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caiiglit it out of bis hand, and rubbed it in the hog’s blood, to pre¬ 
vent their taking hold of it; for (as 1 have observed before) they 
hold this animal in the gieatest detestation. Still followed by the 
erowd of people, I now proceeded with the hog towards the sea¬ 
shore, for they would not suffer it to I>c dressed in or near the 
town. When we came to a convenient pLice, at a little distance 
from the sea, we made a stand, and began to dress our animal; 
but the knife would not cut, and we were obliged to procure some 
bamboos, and diescct it w’ith knives made out of them. e also 
kindled a fire, and smoaked the meat, which was the only mode 
we had of preserving it. 

Just as tire sun went down, Jolin Cole, the man who had gone 
to make sago>bread, returned, bringing with him sago for our sup¬ 
pers ; and this, with the pork, afforded ns all a hearty meal, it 
behig the first ffesh*moat we had eaten for near three months. 

'I’he simplicity of the Natives created us no small merriment. 
The meat, which we had cured bv sinoaking, w'e wrapped up in 
large leaves of a plant very abuiidunt in that country, and hid it 
in the woods, as the Natives would not suffer it to come into the 
house. It served us foreigi^pr ten days; during which time, as 
the children pa.ssed, they poi^d to the house, and cried * Satan 
muccon babiwhich signifies ‘ Devils eat hogs.' After this 
continued feast, we lived, as before, very poorly; sometimes we 
could get sago-bread, sometimes cocoa-nuts, sometimes none. 

AtTravrdla, our imfortiinate adventurers were confined nearly 
eight months, during which time people repaired from all quar¬ 
ters of the island to view them, as white men were a no\'elty to 
vvhich they were unaccustomed. The state of confinement, how¬ 
ever, in which they were kept, enabled them to ascertain that it 
was the intention of the Malays not to part wdth them, unless 
they received a considerable sum for setting them at liberty. 
Hence, the primary object W'ith Mr. Woodard was to discover 
the residence of the old priest who visited them soon after their 
captivity; and, after much precaution, he ascertained that he re¬ 
sided at a town called Dungally, as a distance of about eight 
miles. 

After they had been eight months in the situation above de¬ 
scribed, a proa arrived from Diingally to purchase cocoa-nuts, 
when Mr. Woodard found an opportunity of inquiring concerning 
Tuan Hadjee, and succeeded in gaining information as to the 
place of his re.sidence, the route of it, &c. About this period 
our prisoners were sent for by the head Kajah, who resided at 
Parluw, at the bottom of a bay of that name, whither they were 
conveyed; the sick men being taken in a proa, while Mr. Wood¬ 
ard and the rest, preceded by the Kajah of ’I'rAv^lla, and guarded 
by five horsemen, travelled on foot by land. Nothing sulfi- 
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cicntly interesting to merit detail occurred during their journey, 
excepting that the prisoneis, as vieli as the Malays, who went on 
foot, were so overcome by the heat and fatigue, as to be unable 
to stand; as the evening advanced, the Malay^ guard was taken 
on horseback, and tlie whites, though, without slioes, were com¬ 
pelled to go forward, without being suffered to relax in their 
progress; and when they injured their feel by the sharp stones 
on the road, it wa.s a soui ce of amusement for the Rajah and his 
guards. 

They arrived at Parlow about-ten o’clock the same night; 
and after being scantily fed for tw'o days, they were conducted to 
the head Rajah, with whom nearly two thousand people had 
'assembled to behold them. 7\fter silently observing them for 
some time, each of them was furnisiud with a musket. On being 
aski.d if they understood the use of this iiiAnunent, they answered 
in the anirmalive, which, it will appear in the sequel, was an 
avowal that tendeii tri their injury. 

iVlter the curi<)>ity of the people had been satisfied, our jiri- 
soners were more at lh(‘ir east'; but being placed in a large house 
open on all sides, and surrounded bj^marsliy rice-fh Ids, they were 
soon afflicted with a fever and ague*i disi-.isi* vei'v geiu-ial in sneli 
situations, and of which Mr. Woodard a'.i'.l his eompamons were 
peculiaily snsee|)lible, from being kept without clothes. 'J’he 
following anecdote will affuid an additional piooi to tlu- inaiw on 
record, <*f the superior feelings of llie h inale .sex to the si.llerings 
of the 111 if or f iinate ; 

On the fotnlli or fifth day after my falling sick, .‘•ays Mi. W. 
there came a woman to see me, who, aftei looking at iie* for 
some lime without speaking, went to the ha/ar oi market, v hieh 
was but at a small disianee, and bought .some tobacco and some 
bauanas, which .she prestMiU d to me, giving me at the same time 
or piece of iiioney of ahoul tvNo-pt iue halfpinny 
value. She kindly quc.stioned me if I had no more citithis I an 
those wliiih she saw' me wear: I told her, ‘ No.’ She iheii 
asked if 1 v\uuld have :^ume tea: 1 an.sw'ered, ^ Most wiimigl\.’ 
The good woiiiuU then |ook George Wiilian.s wilh her to her 
house, aud gave him tea, and a poi to boil it in: she also suit 
me rice and a wrapper, winch is their counti) dress; a (iiltow 
also, and iwo inat.s ; desiring him at the saiiu lime to call again 
the m xt morning, and he should have more nee. This h<' aciord- 
ingly did, and she proved a very good Iru nd to us wiiiie we staid 
at J^ulow. 'Lillis lady was c'f royal blood, a^id had inanied a 
Mal.iy merchant. Indeed 1 expiiienced here, and in general, 
inoio kiqdiii ss and compassion from the women tlian fiom the 
lUi;n. 

.[n the eonrsc of a few djws, the head Rajah, Tommy Ganjoo, 
provided a Iieuse for me and my companions,, and we were con- 
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fliiclefl to it. Not being able to walk, 1 was carried, and accom- 
jiaiiiecl by a great concourse of young females, wbp immediately 
on mv ai rixal kindled a fire, and began to boil rice. My fever 
still continued very severe for about three days after iiiy airival at 
tills hou'^e. On the morning of the fourth day, an old Moinun 
with a hundl'ul of boughs of a peculiar tree, announcing 
tliiU she \vas come to cure me, and that diiectly. In the conrse 
of a few minutes, 1 perceived four or fixe more aecoiiipanxiug 
her.—3ecoidiiig to the custom of that description of people in 
citi ing the sick here, they spent the day iu brusliiug me x\ ith 
the boughs of the tice xxiiioh they had brought in the inoriiiiij, 
and used some jiicantations which I put 'ittle confidence in 
cniu'* again at twt Ive o’clock mid-day, and returned in the evening, 
y.'iing o\cr the SiUiie ( oreniuny as iu the morning ; and on leaving 
iijf, . b^iut ten o’chx k 111 the evening, they or<K led a gii I to gowilU 
ini 1 j the unnning to bathe In ihe liver, wiiich uas at some dis- 
laiii i. Not lu'ing wihiiig to accompanv the girl, I to(»k with me 
two of our people as >onn as da\ light appealed, bathed, and 
{lull rfUiined. Sik.ii after, tlu'girl eaiiU’ lo wail npoii me to 
t!, ' wuti.r. She did not seem jjp l>c well pleaded at my having* 
gone bi-i’ore she caoie. 



On Mr. WOoderd anil his companions hehig iu a state of conva- 
K'scf lice, the l*a|ali intiodueeil to them the comma'ifiaiit of a 
Diitcfi fort < alie(J Priegi ', situated on llie ♦ a-'l or vipposite side 
<>t the island; he was a r'r(‘i(chinau, and had hi eu tiujty years in 
the IJiileh stM viee. Aftei asking some ipiest-oiis as to his des¬ 
tination, he vxisl cd lo coMijicI them to go to Ihviggia, and enter 


into till Dutch sen ice, w Inch tin y j». re iiiptoiily lei'used. The 
luendunaii then retired, iiighiy olii iidefi, and w il!;out oUcring 
them the h ast i'«sistauee 


At l*arlo\v Mr. Wood.ird and Ids coTupanious were detained 
eight inoiillis, during which tmio nothing very remarkulda 
occuned. i'lns tow'ii coiila us alxnit live lujiiihed houses, and a 


large river dischai:.'e8 it'ielf there, after running tb.rough the 
comitry for a eoiisideiable distance. It is situated in about 
1"^ .‘Jo' South l/*titude. It is the ca[>iral ot a fine coiintiy 
ralle.d (Jncnilu, and abonuds witli great plenty of cattle, lior.ses, 
sheep, and goats, liuimd and near the ti^vn are rice-fields, 
vvliich are occasionally uverfiowed xxitli water from the river, by 
menus of cuiials. 'l lie country abounds Witli plantains, bananas, 
.•sweet yiolaloes, jack-apphs, which they eat like cabbage, and 
chillies or small by'd-pcjiper, which grow wild, and whii h the 
natives make much use of. The iiihubitunts smoke opiiun, which 
tliey purchase of the Dutch. 

On pi. I reiving that the Itn jah did not intend to send him aw'ay, 
JVlr. ^Vuodard wished to return to Travaila^ iu order lo escape. 
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Jh)in th«ic#» to DongaUv, the residence of the priest Tuan Had- 
jee; aoid to this the head Hajah did not make much objection. He, 
however, rliarged the captain of the proa in which he embarked, 
not to let him get sight of of Dungaily, but to pass it in the night; 
for it appeared that the Rajahs wished to prevent any intfrcoiir'<e 
betw'cen the Englishmen and the priest who had been making 
inquiries about them. It, how'cver, fortunately happen* d, says 
!Mr. Woodard, as we passed Dungally in the middle of the night, 
that we were becalmed. We had been out two days; the 
lUalays got out their oars, and made me assist in rowing; but the 
rtirreut being against us, we did not double the proiiiontory of 
JDungally before day>light. This was to me a most fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance ; for through it 1 got a full sight of the tow n, and 
carefully obtCFved the situation of it. In the course of the day 
following, we arrived at our destined port of Travalla, w here the 
people did not seem pleased to receive me, as it was then a very 
scarce time for provisions. They fed me chiefly with green pom-- 
pions, which soon reduced me to such a relaxed state, that I 
began to be apprehensive f»r my life. My ideas w’cre, how- 
■ever, bent upon nmiiing away to Dungally, but I was so weakened 
by my disorder that 1 could scarcely walk. 

1 now determined, says our author, to try some other method: 
I went to a village at a small distance, begged some Indian corn, 
and then proceeded to the place where we had secreted our boat- 
lif»ok, axe, and knives, and brought away my dollar, concealing 
it as cautiously as 1 could. When I reached home, I put it under 
sny pillow, which 1 knew the inhabitants never w'ould touch. 
Having now some Indian corn, and every day begging a few ears 
more, 1 laid them also under iny pillow. 1 then took one of the 
Malays, who had been my best friend, to the spot where the 
boat-hook, axe, and knives w'ere buried, and gave them to him. 
He thanked me very much, and asked me where the money was. 
1 told him that 1 had none; but not being willing, however, to 
believe me, he scratched all round the place whence the tools 
bad been taken, but ineffectually, and then returned to the town. 

It may readily be coqgeived that the treatment experienced by 
our travellers, induced them to think incessantly about the means 
of their escape; apd as the projects were planned and executed 
by Mr. Woodard, he was alw'ays upon the alert to effect his pur¬ 
pose. One night, although guarded by three men and two 
women, he escaped to the shore, armed with a bamboo spear, 
where, iiiKling a canoe, he attempted to make for Dungally by 
waUT: but when a quarter of a mile from land, the bark became 
so leaky, that he w as in imminent danger, as he could not swim; 
be therefore rowed back, and when in live feet water the canoe 
lillcd and sunk. He was then obliged to return to the town. 
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>vliich he did without detection, and immediately proceeded for 
Diingaily by land. JBeing in some degree acquainted with the 
route, wliich lay through woods and over mountaitis', he met with 
no interruption, except fioin tiie buffaloes, wliich he repulsed 
with stones and his spear. By duy-light he was fortunate enough 
• to reach the town of Dungally, which is surrounded by a wood^ 
fence. ^ On proceeding to the middle of the town, he was soon 
recognized by one of the men who had seen him at Travalla, aud 
who immediately conducted him to Tuan Hadjee. 

The priest was in bed with his wife, a young woman not more 
than sixteen years of age: they Goth instantly rose to make liitn 
welcome, and regaled him with rice and halt. The good old 
man also bought him a piece of cloth, wliicti he made for fainr* 
self into a shirt, jacket, and trowsers. 

As soon as the chief of Trav^lla learned that Mr. Woodard had 
escaped to Dungally, he sent to deniund him: but the priest and 
the Rajah of the latter town refused to deliver him up; they 
informed him, that it was their intention to send him to Batavia, 
or Macassar, and they wished him to send for his companions 
from Parlow. He accordingly wrote a letter, which was ea> 
trusted to the captain of a proa to be delivered to them with 
secrecy; and he so effectually succeeded in ids mission, tliat 
five days the men all arrived at Dnnguiiy. 

The distance between Dungally and Parlow is about twelve 
ndlcs, and it appeared that the men had escaped in the evening, 
during die celebration of a festival. I'he people of Dutigallv 
receit'ed them W'lth great rejoicings, as they took much interest in 
their fate, on account of the protection afforded them by the 
priest.—^Thcy remained here a short time, and were well treated. 
Tuan Hadjee informed Mr. Woodard, that it was his intention to 
act off in about two months on his voysige, but that he must sail 
for a few days to procure provisions. He therefore left him in 
lus house, with his wife and two servants, while the four sailors 
were placed in the Lon^ar or town-house, where they were kept 
at the expellee of the Rajah. Soon after the departure of the 
priest, provisions became scarce, aud our travellers were conveyud 
up the country, where they could be supplied by some of the 
tribe who were occupied in cultivating rice and Indian corn. 

We staid here, says Mr. Woodard, for*the space of two 
months, during which time the Rajah of Parlow made war oit 
the Rajah of Dungally, liecause he would not deliver us up. On 
this account we were immediately called into the town of Duii-> 
gaily, together with all the inhabitants; and as the crops ripened, 
they were gathered and conveyed into the town. 

At this moment Tuan Hadjee returned home, and die Rajah 
insisted upon my taking a gun aud figliiiug for him. As tlie war 
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was engaged in on our account, I, readily complied with Iiis re¬ 
quest. lie gave me a musket, and stationed me in a small towei^, 
or watch-house, upon the fence of the town, where there was 
a large swivel gun, which 1 was to use in case of an attack. 

cngagcmenl one day took place between’ the two tribes; 
there were about two hundred men on each sid6. The people* 
from Parlow killed eight of the*men of Dungally, and wounded 
a miinbcT of others. They immediately cut off the heads of 
those wijo were killed. The men of Parlow then retreated to 
their own town, with their dead and wiiunded. Their loss was 
rej)orted to be considerable. This says, Mr. W. was the only 
battle which took place while 1 was amongsflhem. 

Provisions now again grew scarce, and Tuan ITadjee being 
engaged in another aquatic excursion, Mr. Woodard wished to 
bear him company; the Rajaii, however, denied him leave, and 
insisted that lie should stay at Dungally to keep guard. This he 
refused with some boldness; and ordering his people tog<'tlier, 
they took their gnns, and, carrying them to the house of llu^ Uujaii, 
told him they Planted logo to Macassar, and that they W’Oiild stand 
.guard no longer. No opposition was made to them on account of 
this resolution, but they were obliged to beg their food from the 
inhuhitunts; and though, by having leaiait the language w'cll, they 
were tolerably expert mendicants, they met with little success, and 
were ronsequently not far above a state of starvation. 

They now' came to tl.'e resolution of stealing a canoe, employed 
tlicin<^ely(s in the woods in making paddles, and in two days were 
ready for their expedition; when, as they were about to enter a 
canoe which they harl found on the beach, they were suddenly 
surrounded by about twenty armed men, who look lliein prisoners 
and carried them before the Rajah. 7bey made a direct avow'al 
of tlu'ii intentions, aiul no measures of severity resulted from 
it. In short, by an acquaintance with the dastardly character 
of the people w ho detained them, they had become impudent 
and fearless of danger. 

'I'hey next made an attempt to follow Tuan Hadjee, who was 
going by sea to a place ^lled Sawyat, though both he and the 
Rajah refused them permission; they succeeded in passing the 
sentinels who guarded the gate, and seized a canoe on the beach, 
ill which they pul to sea. After some ditheuiLies, and being 
obliged to conceal themselves for a whole day on an adjacent 
islet, they put off again at sun-set, when an accident occurrcil 
•which’ had nearly terminated their adventures: on raising a 
.sail made of matting, they upset their canoe and were all 
immergerl; but at length they succeeded in getting on the hot- 
loin of the boat, and afterwards in setting lur riglil, w'Iv.m) they 
gained the ihore they had just left, but lost all their provisions. 
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, The next d^y t|iey Cell in with a proa; the crew of which, takiof 
them at their word that thjsy wen; bound with Tuan Hadjee tp 
3awyab, carried t|^cm tp that place and d^liv^rcd them to the 
priest, with whom they continued sotne tunc, dining which 8eve> 
ral trivial incidents occured Vbi<;h are Imre not wprth repetition. 
They went wiih the priest to Dumpalis, another small town on 
the coast, where he left thein» promising to 'call for them in 
twenty days; but the impatience of Mr. Woodard and his compa¬ 
nions to escape, induced them to b^tmy t^ confidence of the good 
pld man, for which duplicity they wem aoon properly requit^. 

In a short time after the priest's departure^ a proa arrived a^ 
Dumpalis, which was bound to Solo, one of the Phillippine 
islands, (about seven days’sail,) v^itber Mr. Woodard agreed 
w ith the caplmn to take him and hia par^', wttli the hope oC being 
picked up by some English ships which touchy there; W thp 
Malay. took them to Tomboo, and deliver^ them up to Tuan 
Hadjee, to whom he disclosed their intrigues. The coolness of 
the priest to Mr. Woodard, which waafollowed by neglect and 
contempt on tlie part of the natives, had a strong eftect upon his 
feelings; for he observes that it almost‘broke his heart. Hiv 
grief was not concealed; and the savages, by seeing him in tears, 
became affected in tlieir turn, and reported his situation to Tuau 
Hadjee. Ttiis good man immediately forgot his animosity; amh 
on learning that the English w*ere lamenting their state of capti¬ 
vity, could not refrain from bursting into tears. 

A reconciliation now took place, and Uie old man redoubled 
. Ills kindness towards them; but though he promised to take them 
aw'ay, it soon appeared that he had not a power equal to his in¬ 
clinations. They therefore resolved to steal a canoe# in Qrder to 
go to. Macassar; u:.d the men, being employed in beating ricq 
from the husk, soon procured a quautity their voyage. They 
had arranged apian fur stealing the Rajah’s canoe; but he snsr 
pccted their design, and caused it to be secured near his own 
house. 

A pirate’s proa, however, came up the river to Tomboo, on the 
day fixed for their departure, having a fine canoe attached to it. 

" 1 went immediately,” sa^ Mr. Woodard, " to borrpw the 
canoe, logo fishing with. The people graut^ me the use of it, 
the distance pot being great* X caught several fish; wliicli 1 
shared with them, and at the same time asked for the cqiioe to fish 
again at night. I’his, however, was refused, yet with the intiina** 
tiou, that 1 might use it in the day-time. It was, notwithstanding, 
our intention to steal it that night. The proa to which it belonged 
lay by the side of a steep bank, with the canoe as^rn. We all 
went to bed quietly, and lay until near twelve o’clock. It being a 
jfine moou-light i^ht, all the ^Is wera sitting in the open air#. 

WOODARD,] D 
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Spinning or dancing. .After they had retired to sleep, I came out 
of the house, and directed my course towards the proa; leaving 
orders in the house with our people, that if 1 succeeded in 
seizing it, they were to come rouiiu to the beach, which was 
not far off. lliis they did, aud we all embarked without being 
discovered.” 

On putting to BCA, they reached* a small island in the bay, 
about three leagues distant: but fim&ig no water on it, they 
made for an uninhabited point of land, w^re they {Secured some; 
and, after repairii^ their boat,* directed their course southwards 
for Macassar, which lay about five degree s distant in that direc¬ 
tion. They had been ^ree days at sea, when aimther proa fell in 
with them; having on bonrd five Malays, all of whom were 
known, to our party. The Ibreign^s ordered them on board; 
but Mr. Woedard, observing their small number, set them at 
defiance, and rowed to windward: the proa attempted to follow 
them, but could not succeed. They Uien landed at a place 
called Tannam^re, about twelve leagues to the southward of 
Iravtilla, where some trivial events occurred. One of the 
"Englishmen was seized by twa Malays, who endeavoured to 
force him and the rest of the party back. to Trav^Ila, when, 
to avoid coming to hostilities, they again put to sea. They were 
still without watery and in die night were overtaken by a vio- 
lents quail, attended with thunder and lightning. Here, how¬ 
ever, tliey escaped the danger which threatened them; and by 
rowing all night they passed die proe which had chased them 
on the preceding day. They had now proceeded a considerable 
distance to the southward. 

After havii^ been e^it days from Tomboo, they approached 
e part of the Celebes which was very thickly inhabited, and where 
die land appeared to 'be cultivated: they also passed several 
towns, in the harbours of which were a number of proas. It was 
consequently not without the greatest precaution that they could 
succeed in procuring a little water at a retired spot. The next 
day they learned indireedy from one of the natives in a canoe, 
that they were only at ^ distance of two days* sail (ip a proa) 
from Macassar; which was such welcome intelligence, as to in¬ 
fuse new vigour into their drooping Sfnrits. 

We now,” continues Mr.- Woodard, left thb canoe, and 
directed our course along the coast. We had a fine wind, but 
were without aaili. At evening, just as the sun was setting, we 
perceived a proa full of men set on from the shore. She rowed 
yeiy fast, and soon came alongside us.. Without hesitation they 
caught hold of our canoe; and four or five of them jumped into her, 
and nearly overset her. All my hopes thus again vanished, and we 
. were once more taken prisoners by the Malays. They told us that we 
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mu9t knmcdiately go to the niiah, who had sent them after us. 
Finding ourselvdi overpowefed bv so great a number, we were 
obliged to submit, and reluctantly obeyed their order. They 
took IIS on diore, to the town of Pamboon; and the moment 
we landed the^ strinp^ us of eveiy thitm we wore, which in¬ 
deed was but little. A^y then conducted us to the rmah's house, 
where all die principal men of the place had assembled. 1 was 
there asked whence 1 came", and to what place I was bound; to 
which my answers were tbasailke asbefbre. We were now be¬ 
come so familiar with dangers ttid captures, and were also so 
much nearer Macassar dm waoould possibly hare expected 
after so many haxards, dial we became more and more desperate 
and coniideDt, from ^ parauasiou that we ^old at last arrive 
at our destin^ port.” ft appaws, dmt in order Jto induce Mr. 
Woodard to rende at Pamboon, theraji^ offered to compliment 
him with his own wife, while the lady seconded the proposal by 
expressiiig her wish to have a white child; but Mr. W. rejecting 
her offer, she presented to liim bar sister, and twenty other 
young girls, from among >whom he was denred to choose a 
partner: but as ha did not think proper to com|dy with dieir re-, 
quest, he was only allowed to lie wim hil men upon die ground, 
and they were surrounded by a guard of twenty of the people. 

The next day Mr. Woo^rd renewed his sobcitations to the 
rajah of Pambron, to send him and his party to Macassar; and 
observed that the lEOvenKM*, having sent for him, would, on bis 
being detained, seise ail such of the rajah's canoes as might put 
into bis ports. This intimidatioB had its effect: and the rajah, 
after reflecting a few minutea, called the captain of a proa who 
was bound to that place, and delivered our party to his care; 
informing him, that if he could get any compensation for them 
he might take it, hut if not he was set them at liberty. 
While the proa was preparing for the voyage, Mr. Woodard was 
taken ill; having a viukiit sore on his shoulder, in consequenco 
of a sun-bum, by travellmg without a shirt. He was at length 
conveyed on board the proa; in whidi he waacEteuded upon die 
deck without any kind of covering, eipimd to the sultry days 
and cold mgbts which prevail in &se climates, wd the latttt 
of which are attended with ftequent ^wers of rain. 

'' We thus/' says he,** left Pamboon; whidl is about ninety or 
a hundred miles from Macassar, and belongs to a tribe called 
Treroany. In tbe Oourso of diree days we arrived at a small 
island c^ed San fiottam, wdthm about nine leagues of Macassar; 
where 1 was left twio daya on 'MMwd of the proa. Tliey would 
not allow us to go on sh^, but tor what reason f do not know. I 
then called to me George Williams; requesting him to go onshore 

o 8 
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(and, if they refused to let him, either to swim or to steal si 
cdnoe), artd acquaint the tajah that I was on board the proa very 
siek, and wanted to come on shore. Williaths soon returned to 
me, with the joyful tidings that the rajah wQuld send for us im" 
nrediately; which he did ih the course of half an hour, by letting 
his son cotne on board with a note to the x:aptain of the proa, 
to deliver us up instantly. We were accordingly released, and 
conducted' to the raiah ; to ^hdiii 1 related my sfory> hnd told 
him that we wantea to go dii%ct lo Macassar, lire rajah, ob¬ 
serving our miserable situation, Oddered us'some rice; and di¬ 
rected a nrOa lo be rcUdy* drift afternoon to convey me and 
iriy people to oiir •destination. * 

** We aet off just before n%ht, but did not feach Macassar till' 
thte following da^. We landed on the 10th of June, 17&5, aftcjp- 
a voyage of ab<)irt nineteen days from Tomboo, and after having 
bten two yehfo and ftr-e months in captivity; the reckoning which 
r had kept during all that twnfe being wroiig only by one day.” 

Mr. Woodard speaks in thfc highest terms of the attention of 
Mr. W. P. Jacobson, a Dutchman, the governor of Macassar; 
.who, among other kindnesses on his arrival, presented him withr 
a g/oss of gin. He was afterwards, as well as his whole part^, 
pi ovidedfwith clothes at the goVemOr’s expence; and oh the 1st of 
July, 1790 , W,a8 sent off hi a proa for Batavia, w'hich island he 
readied on the I Ifh. Tlie companions of his misforhine w'erc 
immediately engaged by an American captuin. Mr. Woodard 
hinj«<elf soon afterwards sailed in an Americah ship for Calcutta: 
uitere he met with Captain Hubbard, whom he had lost while 
in the boat at sea; and by vrhose kind offices he obtained the 
command of the America, the ship Which brought him to the 
Isle of'Wight. 0 Tims concludes the first part'of this narrative. 
'I'ke succeeding part, which is by far more geherally interesting. 
Consists of a description of the isfeind of Celebes, mid of the 
Inanners and custoUis of its ^habitants. " 

From the difl^rent' eltcursiotUi made by Mr. Woodard along 
the coast, he ai^ertUbieff that the island: Offers very much in its 
form froih all tIie'accoi|Mu received of it. 

On hs north'^ast ’side {8*m» imUiUtisefy large bay, where there 
are tw o Putch settlements. One of these, called by the Malays 
Guarantala, is a sea-port toWn situated on the north side of 
this bay, ahd near it is a gold mine.' The other, called Priggia, 
lies at'foe bottom of the bfty, on ■'tile south side of it, and a 
•Tittle way up foe Country. Its fostaiie'efrolRi Parlow, across the 
island, is about three (uys tourney, or seventy miles. 

On foe south side of the uhmd is another large deep bay; but 
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whichj fiom shoals and rocks^ is not navigable except for small 
proas. 'I'he M'estem shore of this bay is inhabited by a rich and 
populous tribe Called the Tubogees> and by die Dutch Bucca> 
iiees or Buggeses. 

The laud between these tvso bays forms a Mninsula, and is in¬ 
habited by a tribe called the Borea; but of mem Mr. Woodard 
knows very little. 

The western coast is inhabited by many tribes; and coutains 
several towns, together with a number of fine harbours, llie 
Dutch have ports in various parts; pardciilarly the settlements of 
Macassar, 6oua, Ciaurantala, andPriggia: and about live years 
before Mr. Woodward w'as there, they had attempted to take tlie 
town of TohAtola, near w hich there is a gold mine. 

llie principal bays are Uiose of Savryab, Cape Dundo on the 
north-west side, and Dumpalis to the southward of Sawyah. 
At the last, a considerable trade is earned on. The natives 
bghtwitli poisoned airows ; which they shoot out of blow-guns^ 
about five feet long, made of ebony : and they are very expert 
in the use of these weapons, wiUi which they kill at the disteucC 
of twenty yaids. The poison is very subtle; and causes great 
pain to the wounded person, who very seldom recovers. 

Tomboo » a fine open bay, tlie soutliernmost point of which 
is a long promontory or point of land running a considerable 
way out to sea, and stands just under the Line. This point is 
not inhabited. The bay is exposed to the westerly winds; which 
prevail during four months of the year, front the middle of No¬ 
vember to the middle of March, in this bay are eight or nine 
small islands, the two largest of which Woodard visited. 
The distance between these islands is a <)uaiter of a mile, with a 
channel between them ten fathom deep. Ihe largest of the 
islands is about five miles in circumference; and has a bold steep 
shore, where a ship can lie alongside and heave down. It aboun^ 
in laige trees of mangoe^, mwogany, bully, bamboos^ and ui 
reeds. The harbour betWeeti the blaii'ds is sheltered from gll 
winds, and has plenty of fish. Here they caught keypierS; 
shell fish, about the bigness of a peck Or half a busbeh wliii;)i 
is good eating, and much valued by the Malays. The natives 
catch them eimer by diving for them, and ihtrodbei^ a piece 
bamboo into the Shell when open, to pj^vent its shutting; 
thqr take a second dive, cut out the &h wim a knife, tod 
it np in their mouths. There is aho a gold mine about two 
days Journey firom this town, whi^h belongs to the nyah of 
Dungally. Mr. Woodard aSserts that' its produce is veiy fiiie<i; 
and that he once skw a piece l^duglit from dience<^hl^ 
weighed nine pennyweights. Thit *f(M produces 'rice, uidian 
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com, tobacco, and cocoa-nuts; which the people barter with the 
Dutch for cloths, powder, flints, muskets, iron-wire, and cotton. 
When provisions are plentiful, they sell them indiscriminately, 
and are thereby often nduced^to great want. 

Parlow is remarkable only for being a flne hairbour, where the 
land and sea breezes prevail all the year round. The principal 
native artifleers of the island take up their residence here for the 
purtiose of ti aflic. 

The town of Dungally is on the south point of land which forms 
one side of the bay of Parlow. It is strerngiy defended by a fort 
on a hill; in which there are about fifteen swivel guns, thirty 
blunderbusses, and two hundred small arms. The inhabitants of 
Diiiigully are descendants from the Tremany tribe, and command 
great part of the land and northern territory bdoi^ing to the 
Uiicuillas. The people are warlike and enterpiisii^. ITie town 
is the residence of tlie head rajah, and is a place of considerable 
trade. Here is good anchorage, die town bearing south-west. 
There is a great plenty pf fish. Numbers of alligators infest this 
place, and indeed the whole coast: the Malays call them 
rarpootiers. 

* 'f While at Dungally," says Mr. Woodard, ** [ often observed 
some of die northern stars particularly the Pointers, over a large 
mountain situated in the northern headland, which forms the 
south part of the bay of Toniboo. Thb mountain, 1 conceive, 
m^^be forty or fifty miles due north of Dungally. 

The other principal places are Pamboon, and the territory of 
the Malogos. Pamboon is the chief town of the Tremany tribe, 
and is about a hundred miles from Macassar. It is not fortified; 
but has an open road, with a bad harbour. The Tremanies are a 
veiy ancient, numerous, and iudependant tribe. They keep a 
great many proas; and raise Indian com, but no rice. I'hey cnl- 
dvBte cotton; and mannfatture great (|uautities of cloth, which 
they barter for rice and gold-dust. They trade in their proas to 
Macassar,, Batavia, &c. The Tremany tribe have many muskets 
in their possession, which they purcha^ from the Dutch. 

The territoiy of the Maloyos tribe is situated in the south- 
wei^ part of the island. Tlby^are sutgected to the Dutch, to 
whom they pay tribnhi. l%e country abounds in ^hcep, cattle, 
bcM'ses, and goats; andjiroduces much rice. This tribe employ 
gnat number of proas; which they keep among the islands 
ghd shoals to catw trepinst a kind of fish which lie at the bottom 
of the shoals. ^ They are as big round as a man's arm, and some 
^ae Itrg^ as a man's leg; of a gristly nature, and of a black colour. 
Th^ natives catch diem wrtth little spears. When carried on shore, 
aadedtepe^, diey take out the iuaide and entrails, put the fish 
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into a boiler, and boil them till the outside skin comes off. Thej 
arc then taken out, and placed up^ a stage, when a hre is made 
under them: here they remain till they are smoked, and become 
hard and dry. When they are lit for market, they are sold to tlie 
Chinese. 

Macassar is a Dutch settlement, under a Governor and several 
subordinate officers; and remarkfable from no foreign vessels 
being permitted to touch there, except a ^Chinese junk, which 
arrives annually. 

'Hie followii^ passages will convey a good idea of the climate, 
produce, and mode of cultivadon, of this island. 

Being situated so much under the line, the climate of Celebes 
is warm, but in general healthy. From the low swampy sitiia- 
l^on of the rice*grouud8 however, the inhabitants are sometimes 
affected with agues. I'hey have eight months of fine W'eather: 
the rainy and least healthy season is from the middle of No> 
vember to the middle of March, and is attended by strong gales 
from the westward, here called monsoons. During these the 
current sets to the southward in the middle of the straits, but 
along shore there is a regular tide. The products of the country 
are Indian com, rice, sugo, jacks, cocoa-nuts, pompions, black 
pepper, callivances or beans, melons, plantains, &c. These are 
111 a tolerable state of cultivation.-—The Malays have divisions of 
fields by fences; and a distinction of property, which is well 
preserved; but that which belongs to the rajah or priest is al¬ 
ways looked upon as sacred. Many of the rice-grounds are 
made on sloping-lands; in which the natives form IMe canals at 
about twente yards distance from each^ other, in order to water the 
ground. 'Inese divisions are levelled by carrying the higher part 
of the land to tlie lower, so as to form steps. l1iis is performed 
by women and children, by means of small baskets. The land 
is overflowed six inches deep for about fourt^n or sixteen days, 
when it becomes very moist. About twenty bullocks, used to 
the employment, are then .turned in, and are driven round the 
rice-flelds, to make the land peachy, llie Malays term this 
process pruninv. This being done, they let in the water; which 
overflow's die land again, and renders it fit for jduiting. The 
rice is then taken from its first bed, and transphmted into these 
rice-fields by the Msday women, who stick- die plants into the 
mud eight inches asunder. The grounds are constandy watered 
till the rice is half-grown; when the shade of the rice keeping 
the land moist, it is no more ov^owed. Wl^n ripe, the rice is 
cut by hand, one spmr at a dme; it is then put up into bunches, 
that will pr^uce about a ouart. When dry, it is put into stacks 
and covered with mats, in this state it remains ror about four- 
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fren ; it is then carried to the house provided for it^ said 
cleaned as wanted. 

Their implements of hu-sbandi v consist of a hoe, a knife, aiicf 
ah axe. I’he ground is dug by two sticks as large as crow\s; ex¬ 
cept r’ce-grrmnds, which aie prepared as already described. The 
Indian corn is kept in the ear till wanted, to prevent the weevil 
from gJttmg to it. The people tie two ears together, ami 
string them in bunches; which they hang upon a rack sup}>orted 
by two crutches, and cover them with a mat to guard tlieni from 
the rain. Rice also remains in the bunch; and is not cleaned 
till wanted. It will keep in this state for two years. Rice is 
the common food;' and is eaten either plain, or with jacks, 
greens, fish, or cuiiy. 

ITie cultivation of sago is, it appears, confined to Sawyah 
and Tolfitola. It is taken from a large tree of about two feet 
diameter, which bears no fruit, and w hose leaves resemble those 
of the coeoa-nut tree. The sago tree has a hard thin rind; and 
the inside, from whirh the sago is made, is a soft pith. W hen 
the, tree is felled, the trunk is divided into lengths of about ten 
feet: they craCk the end of these by driving in two w’edgcs on 
each side througli the bend, and split the log all along. The 
pith is pounded with an instrument like a mallet: it is then 
washed in the river; and the sago, being separated from the 
l^ran, is carried home in small kegs made of the leaves of the 
same tree. It is there dressed or baked, without water, in small 
pots, which are first made hot. The sago is put in dry; and 
soon becoming moist, forms itself into a cake, in which state it 
will keep several days. If not wanted for use, it is laid in a 
brook w here the water runs over it, and will there keep for six 
or eight months. 'Ibe tiipber of this tree is used in building 
bouses, and the leaves for the covering of roofs. 

Jacks grow on a large tree rcbembling an oak, which bears 
nine months in the year, l^hc fruit is about the size of a half- 
gallon bottle. It has a pith;*hut the remainder bears the appear¬ 
ance of a cabbage, intermaed with seeds, which taste like the 
potatoc. The natives both roast and boU it, and find it good 
ami nutritive, llie finits of the island are mangoes, limes, 
oranges, lemons, pin(*k, plantains, bananas, mangosteeiis, wild 
plums. See. 1^'e timber-trees are laige, and in plenty. Black 
ebony, bullett, lind cocoa-nut trees abound; majigoe trees and 
rattans, are also in great plenty. Their ground provisions am} 
vegetabli^s are yams, sweet potatoes, and callivances (a kind of 
bt an). 

'ilie sugar-cane is larger here, in Mr. Woodard's opinion, than 
any in tiii We^Mndia islands; almost all of which he had visited. 
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I’lie Malays cut the cane into joints, peel the outside skin, .and 
pound the joints in large mortal s, by m hicli means they become 
soft. The cane is Uieii pressed, and the liquor boiled, till it 
comes to a certain thickness. It is then taken off, cooled, and 
put into cudgaree pots; in which it continues till wanted to make 
sweetmeats, for they use it in nothing else. Their sw'eetnieats 
do not keep long. They have*bees in plenty, which-hive in 
trees : around which they make tires till the bees are destroyed, 
and then cut down the trees for the wax and honey. 

The island of Celebes is well stocked w'ith quadrupeds; there 
are abundance of horses, oxen, buffaloes, deer, sheep, and hogs. 
^J’he horses are of a small black breed, but veiy active; and those 
used by the natives are ridden so violently, that their backs are 
always sore. The Malays, however, have a high value for them, 
and make them their principal presents to great people. 

I'hey eat cows, but they never milk either them or their goats. 
They do not flay their cattle, but cut off the hide with the meat. 
They also feed upon buffaloes, which are wild, and hunted.— 
Tlie hogs are abundant; because, being Mahomedans, they ne%'er 
eat them. Sheep are plentiful; mid are covered with hair instcSid 
of wool, like those at the Cape. When the Malays wish to 
slaughter a sheep, they first carry it to a priest. The animal is 
there held by two men; and the priest, taking his knife, lays it 
to the throat of the animal: he then calls on Mahomet to bless 
it; and makes two cuts across the throat, to the bone. The 
animal is then laid- on a large hunch of cocoa-nut or other dried 
leaves, and covered with the same ; a tire is applied, and the hair 
is burnt off. Tlie carcase is now carried to the water to be 
washed; after which it is opened, and the inside is taken out. 
The bowels, the skin, and the liver, are esteemed the best parts; 
hut the liver is preferred. The sheep is then carried to the owner’s 
house, who sends a portion of it to the priest,either before or after 
it is cooked ; if after, it is usually accompanied with rice. 

They never eat wild fowls or ducks; though they have plenty 
of both, as w'ell as of pigeons. They likewise have a bird of 
the size of a turkey, and whose eggs are considered by them as 
a luxury. T'he head resembles that of a Muscovy duck; ex¬ 
cept in the bill, which is like that of the Uirkey. These birds 
fly with great strength and noise.—^The wild-fowl are caught by 
means of a swinging noose or trap, made fast to the end of a 
small bough, which is trailed near the ground, with some Indian 
corn to entice them. One of the sticks drops, on the bird s 
getting through this noose; and on his treadhig on a little trap, 
the bough flies up with the fow'l hanging by its leg. This is 
exactly the method employed by the Russians to catch pheasautS| 
as described in Pallas’s lust Travels. 

WOODARD.} E 
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Tlic coast and rivers Stiound with shell and other ^sh. Bar- 
racoutak are in great plenty ; as also are mullets, groupers, sprats, 
dog-full, eels, and sharks: of the last the natives eat only the. 
tail. TLlierc are likewise plenty of turf/e tliough the natives do 
not eat them, but catch them ft)r the sake of their shell; wiiich 
tht‘y can take off' without injury to the aniihal, and let it escape. 
Of the shell the natives make rings, and hangtes (or bracelets for 
the wrists or ancles). On tliis subject Mr. Woodard says, “ [ 
1u‘re became expert in taking off* the shell; aiu! one day begged 
of some Malays a turtle which they had caught and stripped, but 
it was refused to me. I then applied to the rajah : he did not 
seem to be quite pleased with the request, but gave it me. We 
ate part, and salted and dried the remainder, which we found to 
be very good.—1'he natives are expert divers, and good lishcr- 
iiion. llieir fishing-tackle is made of cotton; which is fine, 
hard, and strong, and is stiffened by a gum, to keep, out tlie 
water, llieir books are made of brass wire, and are barbed : 
they are of different sixes, and are baited with shrimps. 'I'hey 
tilso make nets, from the skin of the leaf of a tree; and have 
M'oirs, w hich they place across the rivers, and catch the fish in 
w icker-baskets.*’ 

Ill his description of the natives, together with that of their 
dress, mode of living, &c. Mr. Woodard is so concise, though 
distinct, as to render abbreviation unnecessary.—We shall there¬ 
fore give a few' passages nearly in his own words. 

‘‘ 'J he men and women of the island of Celebes are not tall 
nor handsome in their persons^ but short and thick set. I'hcy 
have a flattish face, but not thick lips. Their colour is of a yel¬ 
lowish copper, or reddish yellow : their manners are not gra(!e- 
ful; and they are revengeful and jealous. The men are very in¬ 
genious with edged took: they are warriors; and attend to the 
field, and the building of houses, canoes, and proas, in which 
they are very expert. The iKomen are engaged in cooking, 
pounding of rice and corn, going to the gardens, and attending 
to all domestic concerns. The children are kept under no fear 
or order, and arc puni^cd from the whim or caprice of their 
parents: I have often seen a mother, when di$])leased, throw 
stones and billets of w'ood at her children. The men are capa¬ 
ble of eaiTving great bordetis ou tlicir backs, enduring great fa¬ 
tigues, and of fasting a long time ; and will with ease travel 
forty or fifty miles a day. 'lliey are long-lived, and are- tcmpi;- 
rate. Intoxication is not frequent among them; though they wett 
occasionally exhilarated by driukiog toddy, which they collect 
from the eocoa-imt tree in the following manner: The branches 
on wliidi tlic nuts grow, when young, are taken and tied ti^ether, 
^ iind the nut is not suffered to grow upon them : the sprouts asu 
aiit off at about one foot from the end ; and under these they fix 
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a bamboo, into which the toddy runs : the bamboo is emptied 
night and morning, and the branches are cut away about one^ 
eighth of an inch at a time; which creating a fresh w'outid, tli; 
liquor runs again, and is again caught in like manner. 

** llie dress of the men is. simple, the climate not requiring 
much clothing. It consists of short breeches, half-way down 
the thighs, and drawn tight to keep out insects; and diose who 
can afford it, wear a country cloth as a wrapper: some even go 
to the expence of a w'hite cloak, which they put on occasionally 
when dressed. The women wear a wrapper, with a short gowa 
made of red silk gauze, if to be had; if not, they are ornamented 
with bangles, made of large brass wire, round their ancles an4 
wrists. I'he young w'omeii of fashion or consequence wear their 
left thumb-nail to a great length; and put over it a case, except 
when they are full dressed. Some of the rajahs and priests w'ear 
wooden shoes, to keep their feet from the wet: these arc made 
with a w'ooden pin, with a head stuck iii the upper sole of the 
shoe; and which is kept on the foot by keeping the pin of it be¬ 
twixt the great and the next toe, and by some management of the 
toes themselves. 

Their mode of living and cookery is simple: it consists of 
rice, cocoa>-tiuts, sago, and Indian coni; the latter they often 
boil into ommani. They eat but two meals a day; one about 
noon, the other just after sunset. 'Fhey commonly dress their 
food in Dutch copper kettles; or in their own country pots, 
made of clay, but which will not long endure the fire. It is 
customary to cover their dishes, when at meals, with a lid made 
of die nissa leaf, which much resembles that of the sago-tree: 
these leaves are dyed in ornamental colours, and are often inlaid; 
they look very neat, and last a long time. It is a cii^stom to cut 
with their right hand, and wash with tt^e left—as dieir modes of 
life are simple, their disorders are few. They do not understand 
much of physic: they pretend to cure a great deal by enchant¬ 
ment. The betel-nut is their principal ni^icine. If any part of 
the body be in pain, the patient sends for the rajah, who, on his 
arrival, feels the place, and,< taking a piece of the betel-nut, and 
pronouncing some words to himself, blows it on the place af¬ 
fected; which is esteemed a perfect cure. But if the complaint 
he a fever, they often bring a drum, which iS beaten by two men, 
one at each end. If that does not succeed, they sometimes use 
a brass kettle instead, which they continue beatii^ until the reco¬ 
very or death of the patient: in the latter case, the kettle and 
drum are immediately thrown out of the house; the drummer and 
the physician are turned out also.” 

These details are certainly curious. Mr. Woodard, it seems, 
profited by their ignorance in medical and anatomical knowledge; 

Eg • 
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2 nd commenced a system of quackery wliicli might have procured 
him the highest personal advantage^ had he possessed a sufficient 
resolution to carry it to a proper extent. He adopted venesec¬ 
tion, which was before unknown to the Malaysi, and proved very 
successful: but having been called to perform the operation on 
a young priest, he declined it altogether, as the death of his 
patient would have occasioned him also Uie forfeiture of his life. 

An opinion prevail? among the Malays, that if a man eat while 
he is sick, he will recover; but if he loses his appetite, they are 
convinced that nothing can save him. Mr. Woodaid, however, 
endeavoured to refute this opinion, but in vain, though he saw 
several men who had been wounded in the battle of Dungally eat 
Vtery heartily of rice, and die almost before it was digested. 

One reniarkablc custom among them is, that the w omen al¬ 
ways bathe in the sea or in rivers on the second day alter their 
delivery. 

With respect to their form of government, it is extremely ar¬ 
bitrary. liiere is a principal rajah on the island, whose power is 
acknowledged by the others. When he dies, liis eldest son as¬ 
sumes the sovereign power. The princes of the rank of rajah 
wear what is called a scgouii, which is a S('it of tunic or wrapper, 
and a pair of short trow'sers. ^fliey bind a handkerchief round 
their heads, but the priests wear a turban. 

It appears that ^v«rs are not unfn quent with these people. 
W'hcn one rajah is going lo war with another, he consults with the 
priest to know if he shall be succos.sfiil. 7'he priest, upon turn¬ 
ing to a litlle book, w'hich he keeps for the purpose, gives him 
positive information on that point. If this is in the affiamative, 
ffie rajah pioceeds; if not, he desists. 

** VVhten a rajah goes to war, he applies to the priest for a bill 
of safety, which is giveni him. Sonic bind it on the arm, and 
some on the forelu^d, in the belief that while they carry it about 
them they shall not be killed. The men are courageous, cunning, 
and enterprising: they despise cowards. Prisoners taken in war 
are made slaves, and sold: they are valued at from twenty to 
. thirty dollars each. Theifiarms consist chitf];^ of a cress, which is 
a long iron dagger with a short • handle; the tips of which are 
eOmetiraes presented by rajahs as glreal compliments to men who 
have been courageous. 7 hese tips are made from the end of tlie 
horns of cattle; and, wdienever bestowed in reward of valour, are 
much, valuf d. Their Spears, the growtli of the betel-tree, are 
about eight feet long, and are shod with iron. They never suffer 
their spears tO go out of their hands, but strike their objects with 
great accuracy. They also use what is called a caliavoj which is 
a made of wood.” 
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Tlie punishment for trivial offences is, to sell the offemler as % 
slave, aud part of the purchase-money is paid to the rajah; but 
if the sale of an iiidividuat be not a sufiicient coiupensation for 
Ills offence, his wife and children are sold. The price of a 
young man in general is about 6L 13$. sterling; and the whole 
cxpeiice of maintaining aud clothing a slave does not exceed SL 
per annum. 

The religion of this island is Islamisin; and the natives keep 
their Sabbatli on our Friday. The male sex are subjected to tire 
])rocess of circumcision. Polygamy is general; and a man ia 
allowed to take as many wives as he can maintain, but is obliged 
to build a house for each of them: the first, however, as is die 
case in most other countries, inherits his estate, and ranks above 
die rest. 

When a man has an inclination to take a wife, he is obliged to 
apply to the head rajah; who summons his chiefs, and cxamiuca 
the parents of froth parties to know if they are agreeable. 

Mr. Woodard gives die following particulars of a wedding, at 
wliich he was a spectator;— 

** During the time of the w’ar between the inhabitants of Dun- 
gally and Parlow, a piratical proa arrived at Dungally from 
Magindaiio, or Miiidaiico; she was owned by a rajah, named 
I'oniha, wlio was an elderly man, and who was then on boaj'd 
with his son, a young man about twenty years of age. The sou 
of rajah Toinbu saw the daughter of Tooa, rajah of Dungidly, 
who had resigned the government to his son Arvo, now become 
the reigning rajah of Dungally. The young man fell in love with 
this rajah’s daughter, who was a fine girl about nineteen years 
age, and applied to Tuan Hadjee for his assistance. Tlie priest 
was employed in die negotiation for several days; when it wa» 
agreed that the young man, or his father rajah Tomba, should 
give three brass swivel guns, and twenty pieces of white cloth, 
which was reckoned a great dowry. The parties were all taken 
to the hmgar, or court-house, and examined,* before consent 
was obtained to give the young vvomaii in marriage. On the 
day appointed for^die marriage, all the w'arriors of the place 
were armed; aud, about one o’clock indie afternoon, the young 
man, with the mjah his father and all the iMcti belonging to the 
proa, came on shore armed, as if for battle. I'uaii Hadjee and the 
rajah Arvo of Dungally met them as they landed, and conducted 
them to a small shed which had been raised for die occasion. 
'I’uan Hadjee there dressed the young man in a long pair of $iik 
trowsers; and put on him five silk gowns of different colours, a 
small silk cap, and over that a Turban. To complete this dress 
(without which he was not properly equipped), he put a wrapper 
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ovt'r all. Being now accoutred, lie was placed on the outside of 
the shed. The rajah of Dungally was stationed next to him; Tuan 
hJadjee next to tlie rajah of J^ungaily; and next to Tuan Had- 
jee, the most respectable men of the proa. • 

" About twenty of the best of the proa^s crew were picked 
out as a guard to walk before the bridegroom: they were all 
armed, according to their custom, with spears and shields. The 
procession was made from the beach to the town, which was not 
at a great distance. At the same time about tliirty men, armed 
with spears and shields, ran out of the town to oppose them, or 
to present a sham fight, which they performed exceedingly well; 
gradually retreating towards the town, w'hile the party of the 
rajah and his sou kept advancing till they arrived at the gate of 
the town. A palempore, or a piece of chintz, was extended 
across the gateway, as if to prevent their entrance, till the ra¬ 
jah’s son had made some present to the men of Dungally. ile 
therefore was obliged to give them some betel-nut, and some 
serrie, which tliey chew with the betel; on which they withdrew 
the palempore. He then advanced about two rods further, 
'ivhen tlie palempore was again put across; and at the same time 
his people, and diose of the rajah of Dungally, appeared to 
shew the greatest anger, by darting their spears over each others’ 
heads, till the young rajah made a second present. The Dun- 
gally people then again withdrew' the palempore; when the son 
advanced a little further, and so continued till he reached the 
house where the bride w'as. He then went up the steps to go 
into the house: but there was again a palempore held across the 
door, which obliged him to make another stop. Here they 
detained him for some time, requiring a- larger present. He 
took out of his pocket a handful of serrie and betel-nut, holding 
it out at a distance; and* all anxiously reaching for it, tliey neg¬ 
lected the palempore, and let one end drop; when he stepped in 
without giving the present. This caused grhat laughter, and the 
spectators gave a general shout. 

The son was then conducted into the large room, where the 
bride was waiting for H9hi, and immediately seated himself by 
her side. The house was directly crowded by all the head men 
of the place. Tuan Hadjee, who had followed the procession, 
now entered ; and placed himself at the end of the room oppo¬ 
site to the bridegroom, to perform the marriage ceremony. He 
first married the bridegroom to the bride; telling him that he 
inusl; provide a house and servants for her, and treat her. well. 
He then married her to him; by charging her to forsake all 
other men for his sake, to be attentive to him, and to acknow- 
Icdge him as her sujpcrior. This being ended, they made a saiam, 

' or gave thanks. Hadjee then began to sing a certain tnne; 
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which was musical, lively, and picasing^ and used only on occa> 
siuiM of this nature, lii its close he was accoiiipauied by all the 
guests.” 

Tliis being finished, supper w-ns brought in. The bride and 
bridegroom ate out of the same dish, fur the first time; and tlie 
rest of the company us they could, three or four tc^ether. 

After supper the bride and bridegroom were conveyed to their 
apartment, which was richly hung with pulempores. One or 
two bamboos of water were brought to them; and they were left 
for that night, and for seven da}s, during which it appears they 
are never seen in public. Water was carried to them night and 
inurning, to wash; and victuals daily, in profusion. 

With respect to the funeral ceremonies, it appears that when 
a chief or rajali dies, the body is couve.ycd iinincdiutely to tlic 
hfigar, or great house of public business: and on its way the 
people sing and throw stones before it, carrying at the same time 
all their instruments of war; and every person possessed of 'a 
palcmpore (which is a covering of a bed, like our counterpanes) 
hangs it round the longar, so as to cover it completely. They also 
make fans of white cloth, at the dead man’s expence. Fouc 
girls sit on each side of the corpse, fiinniiig it, for the space of two 
days and one night; and t\\K> lamps arc kept buniing near it. 
When the corpse is moved from the longar, it is accompanied 
by all the warriors of the place; \\ ho, carrying their spears, guns, 
anil all their war-iiistriiments, and going before the corpse, make 
a sham fight, brandishing their spears in the air to keep off the 
evil spirit. * 

The eoflin is covered with white cloth; witli a frame made 
of bamboo, the size of a tent: and when it arrives at the grave, 
which is generally four feet deep, it is immediately placed 
in it.—The priests all say prayers, • which ceremony lasts 
about half an hour ; the tone of their voices growing lower, and 
the shaking of their heads faster (and all at the same time and in 
the same direction), until they make a stop. They then leave 
the grave; and the four or five men who dug it, till it up, and 
keep watch there for that night, having a fire close to the spot. In 
the morning a house is erected contiguous to this place, in which 
tiic widow of the deceased resides one moon: they also enclose 
a space round the grave, and erect a shed over it. The widow 
is accompanied by all the young women of her own kindred, and 
those of the deceased. Some of them stay with her all the time. 
—Woodard adds, that it is also a general rule, after their 
ciuef K • been dead one iiiuiith, and the widow is about to leave the 
ihe giave, to cssmor a woman or girl; that is, to kill 
he; r, * bnrbarous manner. ’I'wo young chiefs begin tlio 
bu-, • ’i; '.rLii spears into the victim; and their ex- 

-■ ;i ./ r., ..ved by aiiuraberof other chiefs, whqp' 
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accomfMi^ing tlieir vplipmence vi'ith the war shouts cover ihe 
body with woulid.^. They at length cut oft’ her head in honour 
of the rajah, and present it to his successor. The victim meets 
her fate with firuiiK.ss, it being deemed an honour to die on such 
a^ occasion. 

'lliroiighout the v hole island, the greatest festival of the na¬ 
tives is that of the harvest, of which the following are the particu¬ 
lars.—The people assemble in the middle of eacli town, bringing 
a large tree full ol' branches; which, after stripping oft’ the leaves, 
tliey fix in the giound. They then procure limbs from tliecocoa- 
uut or sago trees ; and, slitting them, tic one end of a limb on one 
bough, and the other end on another, so that the leaves of the 
cocoa-nut may hang down; In this manner they ornament the 
whole tree. They tlien boil rice; which they put into small 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, and tic one of these baskets to every 
branch. In the afternoon, every person In the town provides a 
dish of rice, fish, or fowd, for the feast. About sun-set the Malays 
begin to assemble and dance round the tree. 

Wc have now furnished our rt aders with a complete and con- 
.nected abstract of the volume before us : and we trust that this 
specimen alone u ill fully shew the value of the analytical part of 
oiir W’ork; far although w'e have ofu ii allowed the author to 
speak for himself, u e have inserted in the small compass of thirty- 
two pages, every passage w'orthy of preservation, contained ui 
a book of n(;arl\ three hundred. It should however be staled, 
tliat the third part of this narrative consists entirely of cases 
of shipwTeck and distress; extracted, as vve have obsexved in page 
2, from old newspapers, and which, were it not for the credit wc 
atbich to the laudable motive of the editor, we should censure in 
strong terms, as one of the subterfuges often resorted to for tlic 
purpose of increasing the size and enhancing the price of a vo¬ 
lume. But as the collection has been made with a view to 
beiieilt sea-faring meir, it would surely be advisable to print the 
part in question separately, and sell it at a price which would 
render it generally attainable. With respect to the literary exec n- 
tioii of Air. \\'oodard’!);^ortion of the narrative, it would be un¬ 
fair to subject it to the rigid observations of criticism ; but, con- 
'fidering the circumstances under which it was produced, the com¬ 
position is as gooiil* as can reasonably be expected. 


END OF Woodard’s narrative. 
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A Journey from Berlin,-ihrojigh Szcitzerhnifl, to Paris, in the 
Year 18(^4; hy Augustus Pon Kotzebue, Author of the 
Stranger, Lovers' I ores, Pizarro, 6ic, Translated from 

the (iernian. In Three Volumes, small Octavo. London ; 
Phillips. 

Of all contemporary writers, we shall certainly be justified in 
observing; that no one has excited more sjeneral attention and ad- 
miration than Kotzebue; and the present produclion will be found 
tt> detract in no degree from his high and well-earned reputa¬ 
tion. The immortal Shakspeare, tliougli so ardently attached 
to, and so pre-eminently excellent in dramatick w riting, proved 
that his genius was not confined to that species of composition 
alone, but that he was also qualified to shine in other of the prin¬ 
cipal branches of poetry. The same, with respect to literature, 
may be said of Kotzebue; who, though he may fairly be consider¬ 
ed as the first of modern dramatists, has also proved that he can 
powerfully excite not merely the passive approbation, but even the 
strongest passions of his readers, when he appears as a narrator 
of passing events. No person, we think, can have perused the 
account of his exile into Siberia, without experiencing the most 
lively emotion at his sufferings, and coinciding in the justness of 
his remarks. In the work which we are about to submit to our 
readers, he appears to still greater advantage; as he now comes 
forward with a mind at case, not merely to relate his personal 
adventures, but to give a fair and interesting description of the 
various manners, customs, and ceremonies of the modern Rome. 

If it were not from an apprehension that we might be accused 
of partiality, we should unequivocally assert tnatnotwithstanding 
the numerous travels, tours, and journeys, which have lately 
been made to and through the French Republic, this of Kotze¬ 
bue now before us is, to say the least, equal in point of in¬ 
terest to most which have appeared. We shall, however, prefer 
dispensing with all adulatory circumlocution ; and, by a correct 
anmysis of M. Kotzebue’s production, enable our readers to 
judge for themselves. 

KOTZEBUi:.] B 
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The siinpls advertisement prefixed to these volumes, though it 
consist only of a few lines, is nevertheless too interesting to be 
passed over. The only merit I attribute to my cursory n*- 
marks,” j»ays our author, “is that of having made them mt/self: 
they are my own views; I have imitated no one.” A siniilur 
declaration from all modern travellers would doubtless be very 
agreeable information to the public : but* when M. Kotzcbiu* 
informs ns that he iius been obliged to omit certain passages, of 
the truth and justice o-f which he was fully convinced, in conse¬ 
quence of the censorial regulations to which the press is subj(‘ct- 
cd upon the continent, we cannot but feel proud hi living in a 
country where laws so inimical to the freedom of opinion are un¬ 
known; and where any man, however humble his talents, or ob¬ 
scure" his situation, may fairly examine the public conduct of his 
superiors, without a{)prLheiision for his personal security. 

This work, it appears, is addressed ’lo a lady, principally 
in JiCUers. After some excellent remarks on travelling, in 
which life is compared to a journev’, our author describes the 
effeet W’liicli his mind ex})erienred on witnessing a grand review 
of the Prussian \roops at Potsdam, enlivened by the presence of 
rovalty. It appeared to him too grand and gay ; and he declares 
that ho fell so agitated, that he could not breathe freely till he 
had reaelieti the deep and lonely sand, surrounded with pine-trees, 
behind tin; lf)w n. 

In the ijUroduetion the remarks of our author, cursory as they 
are, i xteuil to so many difierent subjects, that in adverting to 
them we must unwillingly require the aid of brevity. It seems 
that the roads of Saxony, bclwccn Wittenberg and Duben, are 
rineommoiily bad. I’his induces him to observe, that if the 
Chinese, who will not suflTer strangers to reside in their country, 
were to render travelling dillicult by the badness of their roads, 
th<;y might gain their object. It is indeed worthy of notice, that 
though three animal fairs arc held at Leipzig, the thousands of 
Strangers who attend thenv are obliged to convey thither the 
productions of »*very country, over roads almost impassable, 
when it is considered tfiat the, duties levied for their repair 
are enormous; it how ever proves only, that in every country, 
they who enjoy tbe receipt of the public money know how 
to apply it to purposes very distinct from those f6r which it 
is collected. The postilion, who was a Lutheran, explained 
the circimu'tunce, by observing that if the roads were so bad, 
and were suffered to remain so, it was only because the elector is 
a catholic. “ { certainly,” says M. Kotzebue, “ should never 
have sought in this circumstance the reason of the badness'of the 
roads in Saxony. 1 laughed, yet was vexed to find that a Lu- 
I tiieruH could be vo iutoicrant. Formerly the catholics only were 
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rpproaclied for brniiding people M'itb the name of heretics, but 
it %\ill shortly be the ie\crse. Only hear, by way of contrast to 
the liUthcran postilion, M'hat a Roman-catholic servant-maid 
riuid to lilt* at JSeuhof, a small town in tlie district of I'ulda. 

* Is this place catholic:’ asked 1. ' Ves,’ was the answer.— 

Blit not the prince?’—^ No.'—^ Then he CHiinot be saved, 1 
Mi|>pose?’ continued I, joking. — * Nay, why not, pray, if he is but 
a good man? We all wish to go to heaven.’—‘’rrne! But the 
catholics are the first that will get in :’—* Niiver mind,’ said she, 

‘ so that we all get in.’ Is not this the true jdnlosophy of life? 
\ et I assure you, that iu other respects the girl’s physiognomy 
looked as silly as that of a goose.” 

Between JGrfurlh and (Jotha the roads are eKcellent, and are 
planted on each side with many thousands of frnit-trci s; but by 
these not receiving proper attention, the joung t»ncs are bent 
and fiequently destroyed by the w'ind, as well as by the w'antoii 
Ireatnu'iit of passengers. M. Kotzehiic proposes to cheek this 
dt'struelion by causing the ptiasaiils, on the. birth of a child; 
to plant a fruit tree by the road-side, which, on being duly iium- 
beicd, should remain his ptoperty. It is evident that this sug»* 
gestion would be invaluable, if carried into execution ui that 
country; where tlie fruit, in time.? of scarcity, ofu ii preser\es the 
great mass of the people from starving. 

On ariiving at (lotha, the excellent seminary of professor 
•Sal/man, at Schnepfenlhal, draw's some high encomiums from 
pur traveller; who contrasts it with the less favourable though 
numerous institutions for female education, which ahouud iu 
that place. Of those it appears that the mistresses are partly 
(jiennaus, and partly French; and they have this great disad¬ 
vantage for ladies, that both nobles mid commoners are educated 
on the same footing. “ Young miiuls, naturally pliant, easily ‘ 
grow partial to each other; and the young countess cares not to 
ask whether the father of lier bosom friend be only a secretary. 
But the grown-up countess usually changes her mind; or at least 
forms other connections, which oblige her to forsake tlic. com¬ 
panion of her infancy. This naturally afflicts tim rlaughlor of 
die simple citizen, and renders her unhappy. She wlio'ic lot it 
is perhaps to superintend the small family circle of an uueiino- 
bled treasui v-clerk, leaves a gay and splciidifl circle where she 
roved arm in arm W'illi countesses and baronesses, foj- the 
homely dwelling of a hitsbaiid wjio makes a low bow if oiie of 
the former youthful companions of his spouse happen to pa.'<s by.” 

711680 however are not the w'orst effects of female boarding- 
school education: but what has been already deseiibed is as ap¬ 
plicable to die seminaries of England, as to those of Ucruiany; 
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and the propriety and justice of tlic remarks must be evident to 
every parent capable of reflection. * 

At Frankfort on the Maine, our author observes that at the 
Konier, where all the emperors that have been crowned since the 
beginning of the empire have been pourtrayed in narrow nielies, 
there is no nook left for any future one. This circuiustanee is 
supposed to have induced the unfortunate Custinc, at the time 
of his successes, to predict that the present emperor would be the 
last. We have heard a similar anecdote or prophecy related of 
St. Peter’s at Rome; where all the nielies appropriated to tlie 
eftigies of the popes, except one, are lilled up. ’Fhe (jicrmaii 
people arc extremely superstitious; but if the prediction, wilb 
respect to their empeior and his hereditability should not he ful¬ 
filled, they certainly will not be indebted for it to the good 
wishes of our brother Napoleon the First.” 

'fhere are no curiosities worth notice a! Frankfort; except a 
fine statue of Gunther da Schwaitzburg, an ancient (jiiinan 
knight. The theatre is under tin* management of M. Mcyi r, 
author of the celebrated poem of Tobias; but the aflaiis are di¬ 
rected by a committee, without w'hose assent the manager can 
neither hire good actois nor dismiss bad ones. At tliis plac<‘ tlu' 
fair is held in a spacious edilice, of a square I'oim, v\hich is filled 
with all intagiuable artieles of liixmv. 

Uu reaebing J)anusladt, M. Kolzelme makes some just re¬ 
marks oil the momiim'ut erected by I'lcdciic the Great to bis 
favourite female friend. He thinks it is not sufliciently grand.^ 
‘^llad it not been for its famous inseriptioii,” says be, “ this 
little monunient would never have bei'ii talked of; and as to the in¬ 



scription itself, there may be people in whose eyes it is no com¬ 
pliment to the Landgravine. Fa’tnina se.iu, ingenio rir; “ In 
sex a woman, in understanding a man;” that is, in other w ords, 
a being of a middle class, between man and w oinun. It has 
long ago been ascertained that this lieterogeiieous mixture renders 
lu.'ithcT sex amiable. A virago of a woman, pleases as little as 
an effeminate man. ^J'o say of a woman that she is in imder- 
staiiding a man, is that to praisea ffow'er for being in smell an oak. 

The charms of Heidelberg threw our traveller into ra})turcs; 
and lie declan\s il^do be the place, above all others, where the 
unhajipy ought to li\e, in order to sti'al an hour from their sor¬ 


rows. Nothing can exceed the venciahle appearance of the 
ruins of the ca.stle; while the views in its vicinity are calculated 
I ) ('xcite ideas of enchanted scenes in the visitor’s mind.—'Flie 


ancient subterraneous walks arc said to lead to the town; but from 


some accidents which have happened in tlieiii, an older has 
been given foi filling them up. A few' years ago, an emigrau 
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was swallowed here in an abyss; having, with incautious pre¬ 
cipitation, gone oii’bet’ore his guide. Tortunately, some boys had 
ashuittiiiic before followed him begging; and having marked 
the spot where he disappeared, he was at length extricated. He 
related that he had walked forward a considenible ^vuy in the 
vault, when he heard at a distance various confused noises, which 
eelioed down to him from the town. At last he could distiu- 
giiisli the cries of those who were in search (»f him ; and he turn¬ 
ed back.—A rope-dancer likewise, erecting some poles in the 
market-place on which to fix his apparatus, was preci))itated into 
the same vault, where he found some old rusty aims. 

"J'he famous tun of Heldelbeig, an ancient curit)sity, has gone 
totally to decay, and the elector has built a now one, which in 
the opinion of M. Kotzebue does him no credit. Ju llie cellar, 
however, our traveller admired the wooden statue of Clemens; a 
fool belonging to the electoral court in one of the eaily ages, and 
whose physiognomy was completely indicative of his profession. 
The view' of this figure induces our lively author to regiet, that all 
crow ned-licads should have sufiered such an useful eu^tuln as the 
maintdranee of a fool to become obsolete ; and lu* is so charmed 
w itii the statue of the electoral fool, that he laments it should 
be eoiisigncd to a cellar, while that of l^idy Moialta, (a female 
celebrated for her learning) should be preserved in St. Peter s 
church. 

It appears that the most interesting curiosity at Heidelberg, 
the spring of VVolfsbrunnen, has lately beer) despoiled of its prin¬ 
cipal ornaments. It w’as formerly surrounded by iiinc-trces three 
hnndred years old, which formed a dome over tiie spiiiig, while 
their branches had become so closely connected, that they were 
used as a floor, and on their top the company were accommo¬ 
dated w ith tables and chairs. • 

In those limes, the female visitors sat on the top of the 
trees, engaged in reading or knitting stockings: or even had a 
harpsichord placed by them; while the gentlemen played on the 
flute, among the umbrageous biauehes. In the cool grotto 
below, coffee or tea was made. Put all this you must not now 
ask fur: you will find nothing hut a sqiune basin, suiTounded 
with trunks of trees. All these beautiful lime-trees were felled a 
few weeks ago. ^ \Vho gave these orders?* exclaimed I, with 
it)diguati(ui. * The electoral tieasury/ was the reply. Those 
thick trees yield fine wood, and the fat trouts in the stream could 
not bear the excessive coolness of the shade. I really wish that 
every counsellor of the treasury w'ho consented to this robbery 
of beauteous nature, may be obliged to wander about, twice 
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a vrav, in tlrj. paruhin^ summer heat, and in the j^Iow of liie 
mid-duy sun, panting in vain for such a shady spot.” 

Wc are. likewise gi\tn to nndt'rstand, that from inoti\cs of 
(pcononiy it was inteiahxl to denioli.sh the splendid ruins of the 
hall of the knights, in order to fcdl the stones; as well as to let 
the beautiful gardtais of 8»'hwetzlngen for potatoe fields : but 
an clVectual [)rote.-<t from the people, we suppose, has been 
issued against these proceedings. i)n relating these inteiuhd 
ravages M. Kotzebue makes the lollow ing exclamation, in which 
we coidially join him:—“Oh! may every hand be disabled, 
which is cage.- to destroy wh.atevcr has given pleasure to mankind 
for centuries!’’ 

At a small and obscure village called Mauren, our traveller 
met with a circnnistance which l alleil forth the well known sensi¬ 


bility of hi.s heart, and of which he gives the following pathetic 
description. 

“ i'lntering the parlour of the post-house, I saw^ an old 
woman of fourscore sitting l>efore the stove, chewing with 
difliculty a piece of bread, and di inking a glass of w ine. I5y her 
side lay a ci uteh. In her youth she luu.st have been haiulsomo ; 
her countenance was still pleasing ; and the dient grie f with which 
it was clouded, rendered her interesting to me. 1 asked the [)osl- 
nm.sler’s w ife whether she w'as her mother ? ^ No indeed,’ she re¬ 


plied, ^ she is a very poor blind w oman, w ho is obliged to live on 
charity, and who calls ujxni us occasionally, when wo do for her 
what we can.’—* lint she does not beg r ’—‘ No, that .she never 
does; but all who kiiovv her give her somelhing.’ I accosted the 
old woman: * Have you long i)een blind r’ 1 began. ^ A short 
lime ago,’ said she, ^ I could still pi‘rceiv<‘ a glimpse of light; 
but now this is vanished ; yet I cannot die.’ Notwith.staiuling 
the concern which 1 seemed to express for her, she would not 
beg. '^I’his moved me : one word brought on another; and she 
related her mehmchf)!)’ .story. She had been marrietl to a clergy¬ 
man in Hanover, had children, and lived happily. By Uie .sevi ii 
yi'.aj.s’ war, which brought poverty and distress in its train, she 
lost her all, piiud in want, and yet kept up her spirits. She 
b» lield her childri’ii expire, and supported them in the hour of 
dk-johition. At hi.st her husband died also: a long illiie.ss con¬ 
sumed what litth' property slie l»ad left: and she was obliged to 
quit her plahe of residence dektilute and forlorn. 

“ She w as advised to go to her brother-iu-Iavv, a counsellor ol 
appeal at Darmstadt. She did n«»t know him per.soiially, and 
report proclaimed him a strange character. Urged, however, 
by necessity, she venUued. Beltig scantily assisted by poor re- 
Julions (' for,’ said she, * none of them had any thing to give’,). 
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die raised barely siiflioiciit for lier travelling expenccs, and came 
Mith the post waggon to Darmstadt. Trembling she approached 
her brother-in-law’s door. A servant received her with consider¬ 
able embarrassment; yet shewed her into a good room, and 
brought her rofreslyiicnt. She remained alone several hours; 
but no master made his appearance. Towards night the servant 
brought her a good supper; but, unable to eat from grief and 
agitation, she continually enquired where her brother-in-law 
was. * To-morrow, to-morrow,’ said the maid, who perceived 
her uneasiness, and felt for her: ' lirst take a good night’s re¬ 
pose; you need reIVcshment.’ She could not sleep. In the morn¬ 
ing the servant entered her chamber in tears, announced to her 
the burial of her relation a fortnight before, and his having be¬ 
queathed the whole of his fortune to charitable establishment.s. 
At this part of her narrative she began to weep bitterly :—^ and 
yet I cannot die!’ exclaimed she. 

I forget how she came to the part of the country; in which 
she has been starving tlu'se fifty years, and * cannot die.’ Joining 
a long time she received support from Heidelberg; but fr>r th« 
last eighteen months lliat pittance has been sto}>})od. As she site 
still without begging, her pitiful form often escape!notice; and 
she gets little. She is somewhat prolix iu conversation; but 
she relat<*s her narrative in correct language, and with consist¬ 
ency ; and the w'oman of education may bt: immediately distin¬ 
guished. She accepts presents with bhishing modesty, and re¬ 
turns thanks without being abject. Her wish to die, and her 
invocations of death, arc extremely moving. Oh, liow cheer¬ 
fully shall 1 forgive tlie post-master for having left his horses in 
the field, and made me wait longer than he ought, if this brief 
and unornnniented tale should furnish an opportunity to men of 
feeling, whether travellers or not, of uflinrding relief to the poor 
blind woman! She will not long prove a burden to her benefac¬ 
tors; death will shortly grant her fervent wish, and remove her 
to licr husband and her children.’^ 

It is remarkable that a traveller can scarcely proceed a step 
on any part of the continent without witnessing some melancholy 
proof of the dreadful effects of that scourge of the human race, 
the French revolution. M. Kotzebue did not fail to remark that 
the war which arose out of it, had left in Germany excessive 
poverty, and enliohtoned idetis! The peasants have had now ex¬ 
perience t'liough to perceive that " people live four times worse 
than they did before : that men are no longer what they were; 
that none w ill :issist his neighbour, but every body cares only for 
himself I” 

At Sinzheim, a town belonging to the prince of Linange, 
our tiavellcr introduces an ^ulogiuin on that prince, who by his ^ 
benevolent conduct possesses the entire confidence and good 
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will of his subjects. He has restored their convent to the 
rranciscan friars: of which M. Kotzebue disapproves; as he 
compares these mendicants to the dry rot in wood, which con- 
uiiies all around it till the whole editice is destroyed. 

On arrivinp; at Heilbron he was desirous tp see the manuscript 
of Goertz of Berlichiiigen; but the deputy keeper of the archives 
knew' nothing more of the contents of the recesses than that they 
were filled with a variety of paper and parchment! It is still 
more remarkable that scarcely any of the present inhabitants 
know any thing of that celebrated character; and among at least 
a dozen persons of w horn our traveller enquired for the tower in 
which that knight was confined, not one of them had ever heard 
of his name! 

After some slight remarks on Stutgard, Hechingen, and Dutt- 
lingcn, we accompany our author to Zurich ; where he takes con¬ 
siderable pains to point out to his fair friend the impossibi¬ 
lity of giving a proper description of a line country in any kind 
of writing, all attempts at which he considers as confused, and 
not at all rcsemlilingthe original. He represents the fall of the 
Jihine as a grand sight, of which no pen ought to attempt the 
description;<ind he was more charmed wdth the environs of 
Zurich than with any other place on his journey. Of the cap¬ 
tivating perspective of the icy mountains, from Bugeli across the 
lake, he gives the following account; which we are convinced will 
prove highly inlorestiiig to our readers, from the circumstance of 
its never before having been minutely described. He enjoyed the 
view from an apartment at an inn bearing the sign of the Sword. 

“ 'J^liis is a corner room. If you open a window to the left, 
you see the ri^ er Liminat below you; with a very broad bridge 
over it, lined on both sides with women selling fruit and vege¬ 
tables, and with groiipes of French chasseurs walking among 
them. The main-guard of these soldiers is on the opposite side 
of the bridge. You cannot conceive what stir and bustle prevail 
here. Downwards, to the left, you see, along the river, two 
long streets, and a part of the town. If you open the wiudqw on 
the right, you behold at youE'Teet an open country; and straight 
before you the lake of Zurich, surrounded by charming villas, 
and skirted by tlic Alps, on whose summits the snowy cliffs rear 
their hoary heads. 

This amphitheatre, forming a contrast of civilization and 
rude nature, together with the bustle of men immediately below, 
is incomparable. I'he beautiful walks about Zurich w'ould tempt 
even the gouty to exercise.” 

in the public library he was principally charmed with two 
letters on religioiSs subjects, written by lady Jane Grey. They 
were in good Latin, and the manuscript was excellent. He 
had a superiiciul view of Lavater’s cabinet; and before leaving 
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^urich he obtaioed a variety of remarkable anecdotes relative to 
the proceedings of the French and Russians during the late war 
in that charming country. They are such, he says, as to throw 
great light upon the events of that period; hut such as wisli to 
hear them must go to Zurich. Thus it is evident that what would 
have formed a highly interesting part of these travels, has been 
struck out by the literary censors of Rerlin. 

From some observations of our author, it would appear that 
tlic spirit of fashionable indecency has extended even to the can¬ 
tons of Switzerland.—At Baden it had been found necessary to 
publish an ordinance, en joining a proper celebration of the Lord's 
day, and ordering the citizens to go to church in decent dresses. 
On this subject M. Kotzebue makes a remark not so striking for 
its novelty as it is for its propriety: “ 1 should like,” says he, 

for ouce, to See our great-graudmothors attend divine scrvi(‘e, 
along with their half-naked great-greut-grand-daughters: how 
quickly would they return to their graves, that they miglit not be 
obliged to cry shame upon our youthful feiuaies;, who have bidden 
adieu to modesty!” 

At Berlin, J^uisanne and Geneva, nothing occurred worthy 
•of particular notice.—W hen the French arrived at Murten, they, 
in their rage for annihilation, destroyed the boiie-housei in which 
the remains of the heroes who fell in the battle with Charles of 
Burgundy in 1476 had been respected for three centuries, and 
threw the bones into tlie lake. Euougli, however, remain to reJi- 
der the place distinguishable for some time. He admired the 
philosopliy of the celebrated M. dc Luc respecting volcanoes, but 
laments that he did not understand it. 

At Feniey he visited the cottage of V^oltaire; in which several 
rooms are preserved w'ith all their furniture, as they remained in 
the time of their immortal tenant. Iu4he bed-chamber an urn 
is contained in a niche, iu w'hich is enclosed the philosopher’s 
heart, with this striking inscription: I am satisfied, since my 
heart remains among you.” 

Some remarks upon travelling in Switzerland proves that there, 
as well as in all other countries, the visitor is liable to gross impo¬ 
sition, particularly at the inns. M. Kotzebue advises all who 
pass through that country to travel on fool^ and to carry ev(Ty 
thing with them. 

A charming picturesque description Is given of the country 
from Cerdon to Lyons, which our limits will not enable us to 
quote in detail; and as it would suffer by abridgrneiit, we refer 
our readers to the book itself, the price of which retidere it attain¬ 
able Iw all classes. *' ^ ' 

At Lyons our traveller notices the ruins of the Roman aqueduct 
KOTZEBUE.] 'ft 
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and the bath, which had resisted the destructive efforts of the re¬ 
volutionary Jacobins. He thinks the quay far inferior to that of 
P< tershurgh, with which it has been compared. Jn a niaiuifactory 
which he visite<l, they w’cre making window-cushions for Buona¬ 
parte to rest his arms upon; these were upon a blue ground, 
richly embroidered w ith gold and silver. A remnant of the brutul 
revolutionary manners did not fail to strike our author. People 
of the lowest classes enter the apartments of their superiors with¬ 
out taking off their hats.—IIc concludes this introductory account 
of his journey, with advising all persons who travel to Paris to 
leave their own carriages on the frontiers, and to travel in 
the Berlins or diligences, lu the latter case, ev<'ry thing is 
provided for tiicm by the conductors, at a moderate rate: in 
the former, they arc subjected to the most vexatious and exor¬ 
bitant impositions. 

rinis we have accompanied our author from Berlin to Paris: 
by the description of which capital Ije very justly conceives that 
lie shall delineate the character of the nation at large. 

^ ^Nothing,' says a celebrated writer, Ms so good a criterion 
of the general character of a peojde, as their amusements:’ 
and this remark is peculiarly applicable to the people of 
Paris; for we will venture to asseit that no inUJIigent reader 
can peruse the description gi\cn by M. Kotzebue of the amuse¬ 
ments of the I^ari'ians, without fonniiig an arcuiate idea of the 
disposition of the Fiench people. Our author was by no means 
a superficial observer. He reticcted deeply on the scenes which 
pas«^ed before him; and, as he himself declarc.s, by looking and 
listening at every little crow d, he often picked up a grain of exp^ 
rieiicc to deposit in liis memory, and could not help lamenting 
that one of the most enlightened nations in Europe should be at 
the same time one of the most superstitious. As his account of 
the aiiuist ineiits of Paris will, doubtless, be new to the majority 
ot our readers, we shall transcribe the most interesting passages 
which relate to them. 

At llic corners of evet^ street,” says our author, you find., 
cunning people, who in every possible manner allure passengers, 
to announce to them infallibly what numbers will be prizes in the 
next drawing of tli'e numerous Freudi lotteries; and such a 
prophet has always a crowded circle about him. 'Fliis dirty 
wheel o/, fortune, whicli iijmadc of glass, has a hole ,011 the top : 
the ragged fellow who stands behind it, has made a kind of an 
instrument p^jthp^jja^'k-bone of a goose, which he applies to the 
hole with great gravity, and aliiiost without moving his Bps. inii- 
tates the speaking tpf Punch.fr which sounds exactly as if 'some 
little demon w ere silting in the^wlieel, and addressing the audir 
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tors. If the cinious draw near, the goose’s hone suddenly jumps 
off the hole ; and the ghostly voice invites the hy-standers, whose 
hands are already in niution, under the most splendid assurances 
of flrawing the numbers which arc to be prizes. • Two sous is 
the usual price of all such never-failing prophecies.—A little 
further, another has a large board with /ctfers exposed. 'IVII 
him only jour initials, he inmicdiately diuws jour name from 
the board, and in a hole behind it finds you all you desire to 
know. 'X'his way of divination has been thought too simple by a 
third. Behold that table where all sorts of neat little figures are 
driven round by clockwork ! At first sight, it does not seem at 
all like the sanctuary of a lottery prophet: but you will soon 
perceive, that on the middle pole which goes through the table, 
a zodiac is fastened over the puppets, in which the months are 
inscribed, and wliicli turns round with them. Higher up you 
behold another circle bearing the ninety numbers of the French 
lottery. Now only please to touch with your linger the pu[)pct 
jou think most entlowod w'itli the gift of soothsaying; for in-, 
stance, this Turkish Bmperor, who holds his sceptre so majes¬ 
tically high : all the figures immediately begin to run, the zodiac 
turns round, as do the numbers, and you wait in patience for the 
result. Now the clock-work is run down, the Emperor of Tur¬ 
key stands still and points widi his sceptre to the month of Au¬ 
gust, exactly above which is No. 7d. Can any thing he more 
natural and certain, than tliat by taking this number for this 
month, you will win great sums upon it ?—You laugh that peo¬ 
ple shoidd thus seriously give themselves up to childrens’ play. 
Begging your pardon, is it, in fact, doing more than a philoso¬ 
pher who, taking his chair, draws up with two demonstrating 
fingers the curtain of futurity, as he w'uuld unroll a piece of 
paper ? 

Let us go further, and see the brilliant inscription : The 
golden chain of fate. This valuable chain consists of ninety 
cases, or wrappers of gilt paper, which are wound on a wheel, 
like yarn to be unreeled, and turned by a blind rnun. You choose 
one of these paper cases, the blind man opens it, and tlie num¬ 
ber it contains makes yonr fortune.—But should you be absolutely 
determined not to einich jonrseK in the*lottery, you will at 
least be c in ious eiiongh to letirii your future destinies, and the 
past likewise if you please, lu front of the Pont New/^’stands a 
conjuror, who expressly announces himself to he privileged h'f 
the police; and w ho has devoted his talent chiefly to the lottery, 
as tnen would much rather win money than look, into futurity. At 
your desire the same personage opens you the book of fate for two 
sous ; and, with w'onderous fluency of speech, relates to you all 
that has happened and tij///happen. Though twenty people, on.e 
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after another, different hv profession, age,»and sex, should all ap¬ 
peal to his skill, it does not put him out of countenance: ht 
stares at one after the oilier ; reads in their eyfs and whole vi¬ 
sage ; speaks to each for at least t\\ o minutes, afid is very grave 
all the time; makes use of the choicest terms of language ; says 
in about half an hour, certainly not the same thing twice over ; 
never slops or stammers ; makes a slight bow at last; asks for 
nothing ; addresses those who follow ; takes what the preceding 
drop into his hand, cind puts it into his pocket without looking 
at it. This man, in any other situation, would certainly have 
hern an excellent speaker. The looks of his clients form the 
most diverting part ()f tlie scene : the utmost devotion, perfect 
resignation, and firm belief, are ch epiy impressed in every fea¬ 
ture. As he always expresses himself, particularly relative to the 
past, with artful iluplii ity, he cannot fail, with the help of iiis 
ingenious powers of fancy, to hit the trutli with regard to several 
of his hearers. I have often remarked, with what amazement 
p«’ople stared at him, and Iiow many a lady turned away with 
tears in her eyes. '1 bus the same J^ii isians who but a few years 
ago carried about the Groddess of Reason on their shoulders, 
believe in divination, and sui round by hundreds the first prctendetl 
prophet they meet. 

** A I'renchmaii possesses an inexluiustibh' fund of polite and 
agreeable terms; which, though every one knows they are un¬ 
meaning, yet draw an appro\iiig smile from ail his licarers.— 
Tliere stands a fellow twisting a puppet’s coat (»n his fore¬ 
finger ; and sometimes letting a little devil peep oat, w’aving 
his liand briskly towards heaven, and exelaiuiing, there he Jiies! 
This flat and stale joke he seasons very admirably with a rcafly 
account of every thing the little imp will see in his flight over 
Paris: now he sees the gun-boats on the Seine, of which ho 
adds a pompous dc'^cription ; now a voung lady just rising fioiu 
bed, whom he defcribes with every possible fascination. Ample 
as is the matter with which he is furnished by his flying devil 
(cHable volant), copieil fioln the Devil upon I’wo Sticks (diubt& 
boitenx), still he knows how to change his aniuseinents in a skil¬ 
ful manner.” 

'J’l’.esc artifices certainly give us a high idea of the ingenuity 
of their inventors. V\ e who have lived in London a great part 
of our lives, must confess that we have met with nothing so in¬ 
genious aimmg what M. Kotzebue calls amusements for tho 
populace. Hut to continue the narrative.—When the last-men¬ 
tioned orator has made a pause, tho auditors are attracted to ano¬ 
ther, who immediately calls out: ^ Gentlomeii, while my ncigh- 
l>our is taking breath, permit me to show you a most remarka- 
.Wc exjicriment.’ Without waiting for an answer, he carries 
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round a box, from which he desires the people to draw qucs> 
tions relative to money, health, love, the constancy or inconstancy 
of a beloved object, legacies expected, 8;.c. &c. While t!»e 
question is being drawn, this professor of a thousand arts stands 
at a distance, to prove that he needs not be acquainted with tiic 
subject of it. 7’hen, upon receiving two sous in ready cash, he 
lirst answers the question; and, in the next place, gives a com¬ 
plete character to the inquirer, his temper, his good and bud qua¬ 
lities, and adds some advice respecting the regulation of his fu¬ 
ture conduct; thirdly and lastly, he gives the five numbers which 
will come out at the next drawing of the lottery: the whole 
printed oh pretty good paper. 

I cannot indeed conceive how this man, considering the ex- 
pcnce he is at, can still have sufficient profit left out of two-' 
pence to support this merry life: this thought frequently occurs 
to me. Listen to that man furtlier on. who ofiers with a loud 
voice, and for two-pence, to every passenger, the rules of piqtiet. 
The little book consists of about two sheets; and though I can¬ 
not see any person who buys a single copy of him, yet 1 have 
found him on the same spot for this fortnight, and he still lives.” 

V^arious are the methods described, by which French itine¬ 
rants endeavour to gain a subsistence. The profits of some of 
them are so insignificant, as lo excite our astonishment at their 
patience; and this can only be checked by recollection of the old 
couplet, which never was more applicable Ulan to the Parisians 
of the present day: 

‘ All arts on earth a starving Frenchman knows; 

And bid liiui go to hell,—to hell lie goes.’ 

Wc shall pass over an account of tlic ballad-singers, toothpick- 
tellers, dying-speech orators, and other vagrants, whose man¬ 
ners differ little froni those of Loudon; and invite the attention 
of our readers to an exhibition of ingenuity and interest. 

" Let us enter this booth, where the inscription announces a 
wonder; He who will not believe, let him come and see! What 
pray.?—-A tlca drawing an^elephant; a flea conducting a carriage 
with six horses, carrying ladies and gciitle.nien; a flea, on whose 
foot a metal ball bus been fastened with a golden chain, with 
which he merrily leaps about. AU this is not fiction. A man 
has really taken the vast trouble to make the elephant, carriage, 
chains, vi4c. of gold, so very small, and to fasten them to the flen.— 
But still more ludicrous and more inventive is the artist s produc¬ 
ing two flies fighting a duel with the small sword. It is thus con¬ 
trived: two flics are fastened to two needles, placed perpendicu- 
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larly behind their winj^s, so that they keep tlicir six legs stretched 
out before them. They are fixed very nearly facing each other; 
and a little ball of cork is then given to each of them^ in which 
is fastened a small straw. As soon as this ball touches their feet, 
they endeavour to seize it to hold themselves by; uj>on this 
touch the ball keeps moving backwards and forwards^ and con¬ 
sequently the straw turns against the enemy. Each party mov¬ 
ing in the same manner^ the two straws often clash together like 
two swords;, and this constitutes the duel of thetiies.” 

From Kotzebues acebimt of the blind and other mendi¬ 
cants of Paris, we can decidedly ascertain that they are more 
Ircspectfiil and more deserving objcjcts than the quantity of those 
in our own metropolis. He mentions two blind men who play 
all day in the streets at qiquet, and one who plays on five musi¬ 
cal instruments at the same time. The following anecdote is 
worthy of notice; In the Rue Vivienne sa^s ho, “ 1 have 
seen, for more than three weeks, yet always in the evening when 
it is dark, three wreti hcd childteii lying in the mud. The eldest, 
a boy of about ten years, sat reclining against the wall; holding 
on his lap another wrapped in rags, three years old at most, and 
usually moaning. Ey his side sat or lay a tlurd .symbol of misery, 
about five years old. These children did not Ix g: but had the 
end of a tallow-candle placed bcl'orc tiicm; near which, on a 
rag, lay a paper Milh the following simple and moving inscrip¬ 
tion : We have neitherJ'atlicr nor mother. Few of the passen¬ 
gers remained unmoveef; ami, the street being much frequented, 
they always obtaini'd a rich contribution. With pleasure 1 re¬ 
marked that tlie soldiers in particular gave, and gave the most.— 
One night I found one of these men decjily aflccted. Me wore 
large black whiskers'; which, hi wild eoiilrasl with the emotion 
of the muscles of his fate, lighted hy the glimmer of the can¬ 
dle, threw their shade uj»oii a tear. He survijyed the group lor 
some minutes in silence; the poor litth? wntch was whining 
dolefully, because it was cold, 'i'he soldier briskly put his hand 
into his pocket, and gave the elder boy two pieces ol silver coin, 
([ believe, tw'O tw^elve sons-j)icccs) on condition of his carrying 
the child home immediately and wai'ftiing it. He repeated this 
ctondition three or foy/ times, and made the boy as often promise 
to perform it. He then retired. As he turned round, I ac¬ 
costed him: 'You certainly are a father.'’’ said 1. ' Old mon~ 

siaar/ answered he, rather roughly; and hastened away. I stop J 
ped some time to see whether the boy would keep his promise, 
'and take the child home; but he did not.’^ 

If we were to notice, even in the most cursory manner, all the 
lUtlo incidents which caught the attention of M. Kotzebue in 
his perambulations through Paris, wc should doubtless repeat 
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many circumstances with whicli our readers have already been 
made acquainted by the numerous visitors of that capital, who 
have of late published their remarks, lu his account of the ex¬ 
hibitions, besides those already mentioned, there is nothing par¬ 
ticularly interesting; though by his pleasing manner of descrip¬ 
tion, we M’ill venture to say that no reader of taste would think 
many j)a.ssages superfluous throughout the volumes before us. 
From his introductory remarks, when touching on the First 
Consul and his retinue, as to the fluctuations of public opinion 
with respect to sovereign princes, we can clearly perceive tliat 
our author is an admirer of Bonaparte; and we must in justice 
add, that his indirect defence of that tyrant, which is made in 
the way of general comparison, is, in our opinion, the very 
worst j)art of his book. On the other hand, many of the anec¬ 
dotes he has given of that extraordinary chaiacter arc new and 
tiii'ioiis. lie thus describes his visit to the theatre, and his 
review of the troops: 

On mv ariival at Paris, I was cxtrenielv anxious to seethe 
celebrated hero of the age. Several da)s e!a|)sed before my wish 
was gratified. At length, one evening, tlic pc rformance at the 
Theatre Frangais was int vnipted by a loud and general clapping; 
and all eyes were directed towards Buonaparte’s box, which is 
close to the stage. Unfortunately f just ihc'u happened to be in 
one from which 1 could not sec him; but ihc^ managers .having 
very politely permitted me to go to any part of the house I 
pleased, I immediately availed myself of tliis privilege, and hast¬ 
ened upon the stage, to obtain a good view of this remarkable 
man from a coulisse^ exactly opposite his box. I had frequently 
been upon the stage before, and had never met with any obsta¬ 
cle: but how great was niy astonishment on this occasion 
to find the first three coulisses occuified by consular guards, 
by whom every person that attempted to approach was ordered 
to retire! Even the maid of mademoiselle Duchenois, (who was 
acting) experienced the same treatment, though her mistress was 
in great need of her assistance. Through the interference, how¬ 
ever, of Messrs Lafond and Monvel, who happened to be near 
me, this strict proliibition%as waved both with respect to the 
lady’s maid and inyscdf. ^ • 

At the play he is very grave and quiet, appears extremely 
attentive, speaks to none of his suite (all of whom stand behind 
him), gives no sign of approbation, or disapprobation, nor even 
betrays his feelings by a look. The pit receives him with thun¬ 
ders of applause, but he pays no attention to it. TTie audience 
do not renounce their right to hiss; and 1 saw a new piece damned 
in the presence of Buoijapartc, who bad come to see it. During 
these petulant scenes, he remains quite composed; reflecting, no 
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doubt, that the Parisians, like the Romans, must ha\’e panem et 
tireemes if they arc to be kept quiet. 

" Buonaparte is particularly fond of tragedy. He acknow¬ 
ledged to rnc that he did nut like comedy, but availed himself of 
the observation urged by V^ollaire: Que toaa lea genres sont fwna, 
hors legenre enmiyeux :—(^‘ ’J'hat every kind is good, except \\ hat 
tires us.”) It should not, however, be imagined, that he is abso¬ 
lutely an enemy to comedy: 1 even saw him present at the first 
representation of a play of that description; and he came to that 
of my piece called Brothers’ Quarrels, which was acted iininc-* 
diatcly after a tragedy that he had not been to sec. —His boxes in 
tlie four principal theatres are decorated very richly, and with 
great taste. ;Among other ornaments is a gold star, which is 
soinetimeji on the U>p and sometimes at the bottom of the box. 
It is said that he believes in a star of fortune, on which he places 
more reliance than on his own great genius. 

** 1 was twice present at the grand parade, noAv one of the most 
remarkable sights at Paris. It is really an imposing spectacle. 
1 was with several ('ther persons in a saloon almost in the middle 
of the Thuillcries, through which Buonaparte was to pass. All 
the halls were lined with guards; from ten to twelve men being 
atutioiied in each apartment, at the distance of two or three paces 
from one another, ^nd two on every step of the stair-case.—I'lie 
infantry were already drawn up in the great cou> t-yard of the 
’J'liiiilleries, and consisted of five or six different regiments. Their 
uniforms are not very striking, being quite plain: the long coats 
appear to me neither handsome nor convenient; but the large 
bear-skin caps have a martial appearance. The colours of the 
consular guards are not only decorated with the national ribbons, 
but bear gold suns in the middle; they are principally green. A 
vaiii ornament of each re^ment is the drum-major; who is clothed 
by the officers with the most prodigal splendour, and in this re¬ 
spect the different corps vie with each other. For this purpose 
the lallcM and handsomest men are selected; and their regiment¬ 
al.'*, if 1 am not iuistaken,^i^re of velvet, and so profusely loaded 
w itli gold-lace that we can scarcely disliiigiiish the colour of the 
ground.—Ihe French army are Jikev^se extremely vain of their 
whiskers, which are^reserved with such care as to grow to an 
immcn.<ie size. Among the miners theie are even men who suffer 
the whole of their coal-black beard to grow till it reaches down 
to ihcir bosoms. The cavalry, consisting of chasseurs, horse- 
guards, and an uncommonly tine regiment of cuirassiers, was 
stationed beyond the iron gate of the Place du Carousel .—^The 
little corps of Mamelukes were dislinguislicd by their splendid 
eastern costume. 
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^rhc colours were brought from the apartments of the First 
Consul: who soon afterwards arrived, surrounded by generals and 
adjutants, all wearing superb regimentals; while his own dress 
was extremely plain, without embroidery, and his hat without 
tassel, lace, or feather. He w'alked vei^ fust, carrying only a 
small riding’whip in his hand. At the gate he mounted a grey 
horse; and, followed by a brilliant retinue, rode slowly up and 
down the ranks. Having thus reviewed the infantry, he pro¬ 
ceeded to inspect the cavalry in the same manner. Besides the 
troops, a great concourse of people had collected, many of whom 
delivered petitions to him. As far as 1 could see, all these pe¬ 
titioners were permitted to approach him: and, with regatd to 
the strict measures of precaution which are said to be taken for 
his security, they were not observed, at least on that day; lor in 
the manner in which he rode about among the people, his life was 
in the hands of every resolute villain. Upon his return to the 
court-yard, he was several times stopped by females; who ap¬ 
proached extremely close, spoke lo him, and presented pctilious. 
'I'liese, from what I could observe, he gave to his adjutant. One 
petition, however, presented to him by a woman, who ev^n laid, 
hold of the bridle of his horse (unless my eyes deceived me), he 
immediately opened, and returned a short answer. During this 
review, his favourite Mameluke, superbly dressed, was not im¬ 
mediately behind him (as is generally reported), but only ui the 
suite, after all the generals. Be then returned; and stopped 
before the entrance of the Thuilleries, a few yards from the place 
which 1 occupied. Here the Turkish ambassador presented him 
w iili two horses in the name of the grand-signior. They were 
said to be very handsome; but their beauty could not be per¬ 
ceived, as they were superbly caparisoned from head to foot, and 
almost entirely covered with gold and ^jearls. They certainly 
were very spirited animals: for two Turks having mounted them, 
to ride about the yard, one was immediately thrown; but he 
.s(‘emed to be accustomed to this, for he instantly got up, and at 
one leap was again in the saddle. 

“ Buonaparte, who meanwhile frequently took snuff out of a 
very plain tortoise-shell box, did not deign to take notice of this 
present. He only now and then cast an indifferent look towards 
the animals. He seemed, on the contrary, *to be totally occu¬ 
pied w'ith the troops, whom lie caused to perform successive 
manoeuvres. The colonel of each regiment came, from time to 
time, with his swor'd drawn, to receive his orders, and gave the 
word of command accordingly. Every regiment was ordered to 
form a distinct square, probably in commemoration of the war in 
Egypt. He ordered the consular guard to go through tlie platoon 
exercise; in which, in presenting and firing, the front rank kneels, 
liOT2EBVE.] B 
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while the two others fire over its head. Whether the word of 
command was not distinctly heard or understood, I will not pre¬ 
tend to determine: but it was most imperfectly executed. Half¬ 
companies waited as if to recollect themse)veS‘, and at length very 
leisurely dropped on their knees one after the other. The First 
Consul expressed his displeasure by ordering the light exercise to 
be repeated seven or eight times, llie infantry then filed off be¬ 
fore him, when the band struck up a music scarcely to be 
equalled any where. They do not play common marches, in 
which each part is regulply repeated; but rather marching sym¬ 
phonies composed by good master^, and performed with uncom¬ 
mon precision. After the infa^'ry had filed off, the cavalry, 
mounted on capital horses (perhaps from Hanover), rode in, and 
filed off. Of these regiments only one went through a few ma¬ 
noeuvres, which concluded the grand parade for that day. At 
the next, a battalion of seamen was also drawn up, and was par¬ 
ticularly distinguished by being armed with boarding or grappling 
hooks.” 

The above specimen will enable our readers to form a just 
•estimate of the interesting matter of which M. Kotzebue s Tour is 
composed: it is indeed to us so interesting, so unafi'ected and 
amusing, that wc cannot but feel how much it sufiers by abridg¬ 
ment, and at the same time regret that our limits will not enable 
us to give its contents more in detail.—Our author next adverts 
to the First Consul's dinners, and observes that he is not fond of 
sitting long at table. He gives good cheer, but is not fond of 
dainties. He is reported frequently to have said, '' Whoever 
wishes to fare sumptuously, must not come to me, but must go to 
the consul Canibaccres.’' Entertainments are given in the great 
gallery sometimes to several hundred persons, but tliis immense 
and beautiful place excites and cherishes sensations ill calculated 
to improve the appetite. The walls are covered with Gobelin 
tapestry exhibiting the battles of Constantine, the colouring of 
which begins to fade very much on tlie side that is exposed to 
the sun: and at short intervals are busts of the greatest heroes of 
France; as Bayard, Cbnd6, Turenne, &.c. in white marble of 
exquisite workmanship. " Eveiy one,” says Buonaparte, will 
be equally sensible^with myself, that such a place is more fit for 
the meeting of a council of war, the concluding of a treaty of 
peace, or Uie reception of ambassadors, than for the rattling of 
dishes.” Some celebrated antiques are likewise to be seen here; 
as the youth extracting a thorn from his foot, the woman playing 
upon bones, &.c. The many paintinga on die cieling are like¬ 
wise of great value. But it is a great pity that this cieling has 
several cracks. The apartment which may with great propriety 
be denominated the dining hall, is pretty capacious, and is re- 
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markable only for its noble simfdicity; but is not very conve¬ 
niently connected with Madame Buonaparte’s suite of apart¬ 
ments. These latter are finished in the most elegant style^ yet not 
overcharged with magnificence. Some valuable bronzes^ which 
were seen before at Versailles; a few excellent paintings, the 
best of which is a sleeping Venus by 'Corregio; some works iu 
mafble and mosaics of the Florence school, together with seve¬ 
ral beautiful vases from the manufactory of Seves; constitute al¬ 
most all that can be called valuable in the furniture. Many things 
of the same kind are to be met with in the houses of opulent pri¬ 
vate individuals. To hang the rooms with silk stuffs of one uni¬ 
form colour, and in plaits, is now the prevailing taste. 

In one of Madame Buonaparte’s drawing-rooms this drapery 
is divided perpendicularly at small intervals, by gold bars; which 
produces a fine effect. The bed-room used both by her and Buo¬ 
naparte contains several fine pictures. It is otherwise quite plain; 
as is likewise her dressing-room, which is nicely wainscoted; this 
is the apartment which the queen of France employed for the 
same purpose. Two small neat bathing-rooms terminate a suite 
of apartments, consisting altogether of only about seven or eight' 
different rooms, thus falling far short of the almost endless series 
of apartments appropriated to the use of the great in Russia. In 
the antichamber are hung two large pictures by a Flemish 
painter, representing scenes from the life in tlie history of Louis 
XIV., and formerly found in the de CondL^ 

The apartment in which the consuls meet is, it appears, the 
same in which the standards are deposited; and the only strik¬ 
ing object it contains is a terrestrial globe, '' on which,” says 
M. Kotzebue, ''.their fingers are most probably often engaged 
in fixing the fate of the countries that move round with it.” 

The hall of the council of state, together with the little chapel 
close to it, are neat, but contain nothing remarkable. Every 
consul and counsellor of state has a pincushion standing before 
him; and it is curious, that these pincushions serve for wafer- 
boxes. 

M. Kotzebue speaks in high terms of the civility, assiduity, 
and politeness, of the persons in low stations under the French 
government: such as the porters at the I'huilleries, the other 
servants, and even the ceiitinels; who do nut treat an individual 
with contempt on account of the plainness of his dress, but be¬ 
have, without exception, like well-bred men, even when they 
have orders to prevent the intrusion of strangers.—^To those 
acquainted with the scandalous impudence and contemptuous 
audacity of the underlings who di^race the offices of our own 
goveriunent, this will appear a pleasing picture of the subordiiia- 
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tion maintained in a country \v'here every man is a slave to* ^he 
caprice of the ruling tyrant. 

M. Kotzebue expresses his just indignation at the' restraints 
imposed upon the liberty of the press in France ; and gives the 
following anecdote to prove that they are equally severe at Paris, 
as they were at Petersburgh under the reign of the emperor 
Paul. Dujiaty junior wrote a petty piece for the Theatre 
T'et/f/caut entitled the Jntkiiamhevt m which the satirist lashes 
upstarts. 'J’he piece was immediately supposed to contain bold 
allusions; it was even imagined that the dress of one of the ac¬ 
tors, consisting of a blue coat with yellow buttons, was intended 
to n'present the uniform once worn by Buonaparte while ho 
served in the artillery. Matters were carried so far, that all the 
clothes worn by the performers were sent for to he examined. 
Nothing, however, could be proved against the author: yet he 
was exilt'd to St. Domingo,—not as a poet, but, as a naval 
oftk-.er, for having come for a few days to Paris without leave. 
He inronned our author, that, after having embarked, he wa^j 
aitr.ckcd with a severe illness in the road, brought on shore again, 
‘and kept for a lt)ng time in confinement; till at length, in conse¬ 
quence of a powerful intercession in his behalf, this was deemed 
a M’jficient punishment. This young man, he says, is now at 
liberty, resides at Paris, studies republican precaution, and has 
his Antichamber performed under a different title.—Another 
j)<^)rt composed a ludicrous piece, in which a handsome, well- 
iiKnic man lands on an island inhabited only by hunchbacks, who 
consequently think him deformed, and laugh at him. He makes 
the following ob.scrvation: ' If 1 should once happen to get 
among bliml people only, I should have both my eyes plucked 
out that I might resemble them.’ T^hese words the censor re- 
prded as a satire against those soldiers who lost their sight in 
Egypt.—A third author wrote a piece entitled Belisarius. 7’he 
censor, thinking that general Moreau was alluded to in this cha¬ 
racter, forbade the representation.—Nobody must say * Termet 
la porte^ (Shut the doj^); for a shut door now implies a con¬ 
spiracy. Nor must the word brigand be used, as it might 
mean persons concerned in the administration of the state. No- 
garet, a man of cixty-tlirec, is the censor who plays all these 
fine tricks. To the remonstrances made to him, he only re¬ 
plies ; ^ Do you wish me to lose my situation ? 1 have no other 
subsistence.’ 

It is curious to read of the ceremonies which were necessary 
on appearing in the presence of the late upstarts called second 
and lliird consuls, but who are now reduced to a cypher beneath 
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the all-consuming rays of the imperial diadem. These are as 
follow; 

“ After being presented to the first consul, the introduction 
to the second and third consuls is attended with but few formali¬ 
ties. The minister from the country to which you belong, fixes 
oil one of the days on which the two consuls give dinners; these 
are Tuesday and Saturday. After dinner (that is, about nine 
o’clock at night), the carriage is ordered to their respective resi¬ 
dences. They, like their chief, have consular guards in their court¬ 
yards and coridors; not consisting of a few sentinels, but a con¬ 
stant detachment under the command of an oificer, which regu¬ 
larly does duty at their residence. Their apartments are very 
spacious, but are without any superb ornaments. Some Gobelin 
tapestry is the only costly article to be seen in them. Within 
the door of the hall for company, stands an officer of the house* 
hold, or valet; to whom every person, upon his arrival, gives his 
name, which is announced with a loud voice the moment the 
stranger enters. This custom is very convenient, in one respect, 
to the company assembled ; but it cannot be denied that it must 
cause some embarrassment to the stranger, if his name be not en¬ 
tirely unknown, as the eyes of all arc immediately directed'to¬ 
wards him. The consul who usually stands before the fire-place, 
proceeds several, or but a few steps, or does not move at all, 
to meet the stranger as he enters, according to his rank, merit, 
&c. returns his bow very politely; speaks, or is silent: after 
which the person newly introduced joins the circle, which is ge¬ 
nerally very numerous. 

Cumbacores has two cavaliers belonging to his court, dressed 
in black; who do the honours, and are particularly attentive. If 
a lady enters, they run to meet and conduct her to the consul; to 
wiiom slie pays her respects, and is,then banded by the cavalier 
to a cliair. Gentlemen are likewise received by these persons, 
who usiially receive them with— Approchez-vous du feu, men- 
sivur Draw near the fire, sir"); the usual Parisian winter- 
formality for commencing conversation. " At present," says 
M. Kotzebue, one of these chamberlains is Aigrefeuille, a 
man who has obtained considerable celebrity by the Epicure’s 
Almanack being dedicated to him. Jt is said- that he justly 
merits this distinction, though he modestly declined it. For my 
part, 1 must confess, that if the second consid’s kitchen is super¬ 
intended by him, 1 shall myself feel tempted to compose his 
eulogy ; for, out of seventy or eighty dishes, to taste at least 
one-balf of which 1 had summoned ail my powers, there was 
not one which Liicuilus or Apicius would have disdained. The 
French mode of cookery is certainly the first in the world. ITie 
consul himself helps to many dishes, pours out a variety of 
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iNrines and UqueurSf and very politely asks his gnests if they choosS 
any. Notwithstanding the great abundance of viands, very few 
di^es are of such a nature as to allow all the guests to partake 
of them: but the principal only are carri^ about by the 
servants; the rest remain stationary, and the person before 
whom a dish stands, helps those who wish for some of it. The 
service of the table is performed very expeditiously; almost too 
much so. Whoever wishes to try the two extremes in this re¬ 
spect, let him dine at the second consul's one day, and at a good 
private house at Berlin on another. With the former he 'will 
not hud time to eat enough ; but at the latter he will have leisure 
to digest and begin again." 

Of the consul I^brun he observes, that, being inferior in 
rank, he does not give such sumptuous entertainments : but he 
is more affable; keeps no guards; and, from hU literary talents, 
is more esteemed. 

^fter some remarks on the political caricatures in the print- 
ehops of Paris (most of which have for their object the ridicule 
of the English government, and the anticipated success of the in- 
. vasion of lilngland), our author reverts to the exhibitions of that 
capital; from which we shall continue to give such as cannot fail 
to be novel to our countrymen who have not performed a jour¬ 
ney to Paris. He thus describes die feats of the incombustible 
Spaniard: 

" Do you see that jar of oil, bubling and boiling over a coal 
fire ? The young man who takes it oif drinks a iiearty di aught of 
its burning contents without distorting a feature, rinses his mouth 
for a long time with it as if it were i'resh water, and spits it out 
fftiir boiling; he then, with the remainder of the oil in the pot, 
washes his hands, arms, face, and even eyes (which last, however, 
he shuts). Having been pjiirided by the fire, like the asbestos, 
he takes a walk, by way of change, with his naked feet upon 
9 piece of red-hot iron; and, to refresh himself, even licks the 
glowing metal with bis tongue. Jf this poor youth is equally 
insensible to the ilanies of love, he is doubly to be pitied. All 
this b no imposture, but dually happens as 1 have now related; 
but whether, as some assert, he causes a kind of salamander- 
ointment to be rubbed into hb skin, which is not to be per¬ 
ceived, I shall leave unhetennined.” 

The next exhibition worthy of notice in our contracted limits, 
b that of some Canary-birds upon the Boulevards. One turns 
a spit; another drives his companion in a wheelbarrow; a third 
stands sentry with hb gun, sword, and grenadier's cap; a fourth 
does not stir brom hb master's shoulder, though the man beats a 
drum loud enough to make one run away; a fifth fires a cannon, the 
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burning cork of whidi knocks a sixth down from the table, and 
leaves him on the ground for dead; a seventh sits in the very mid* 
die of a darning wheel; as quiet and cheerful as if perched upon 
a rose bush in his native island. 

The first volume of this interesting work finishes with an ela* 
borate account of the well-known madame liecainier; who, in 
the opinion of our author, possessed every attribute of virtue, 
beauty, and generosity. He admits that he was at first pre¬ 
judiced against her; but while at Paris he spent several 
weeks in her company, and w'as particularly pleased with the 
neatness and modesty of her dress, which was never adorned 
with the fictitious embellishment of jewels. Nothing can ex¬ 
ceed the praises which he bestows upon her for her amiable hos¬ 
pitality, her unaffected manner, and h<>r aifection for the old and 
decrepid object to whom the avarice of her relations caused her 
to be united. We have good reason to believe that she has been 
assailed by the envenomed tooth of calumny; and we feel 
much pleasure in being able to offer a few passages in her vindi¬ 
cation, from the elegant pen of the author before us. 

" She has never been a mother,” says M. Kotzebue, " but 
tends with maternal fondness the children of a female relation, 
who love her with filial affection. She is warm, and perhaps 
even a little enthusiastic, in her friendship; but on that account 
not the less constant, as her oldest friends have assured me. She 
is as prompt and ready to make great sacrifices to her friends, as 
she is reluctant to offer them trifling ones. While the happi¬ 
ness of one of them is not in question, hut only his wishes and 
pleasures, she sometimes seems to neglect him without scruple, 
in order to entertain the company; but this is almost always 
done without premeditation. This is a fault partly congenial to 
the female character in general, and •partly inseparable from a 
certain degree of importance in a city like Paris. Madame Re- 
camier is religious without wishing to appear so. If she did not 
so often attend divine service, her beneficent actions alone 
would make us conclude that she is pious. She marks every 
day with fresh deeds of charity. 1 am well aware that a chari¬ 
table gift, even of considerable value, is not to be deemed pa^-^ 
ticulaiiy meritorious on the part of the jvealtliy, but that the 
manner in which tliis gift is bestowed constitutes its mt?rit; and 
’ in this very point 1 have found madame Recamier inexpressibly 
amiable and noble-minded. That she should only have wished 
to make a vain parade of her beneficence in my presence, as 
envy would sometimes suggest, is impossible, from the circum* 
stance of my having had free access to her house every hour in 
the day, and having often been quite an unexpected witness of her 
actions. 
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'* Nev^r shall I forget the morning when I found her with a 
deaf and dumb little girl, whom she had picked up in some 
petty village whiljp taking an airing in her carriage. This child 
was for some time educated at her own expence*; and by her in¬ 
tercession was afterwards placed in tl.e excellent institution of 
Sicaid. llie little oeatiire had just then been sent to her, 
newly clothed, that her patroness might herself introduce her to 
Sicard. She ordered a breakfast; which happened to be served 
on a marble table in the splendid drawing-room, not far from a 
looking-glass, in which the child could see her whole figure, 
probably for the first time. The delight felt by her charming 
benefactress at the joyful surprise expressed by this infant; the 
tearful smile with which she removed its hair from its face, and 
from time to time imprinted a kiss on its forehead; the matenial 
good-nature with which she encouraged to eat, w’hile she filled 
its pockets with the remainder of its sweetmeats; thp inarticu¬ 
late thanks which the child uttered in a most singular, yet most 
charming, manner, by a kind of out-cry,—in all this there could 
surejy be no art: and scenes like these 1 have witnessed more 
than once!* 

Our author concludes his remarks on this lady, by refuting the 
calumnies against her in the English and the foreign journals. 

One of the greatest receptacles of curiosities in Paris, per¬ 
haps in the world, is undoubtedly the museum of French monii- 
nients. It was founded by M. Le Noir; well known for his 
learning, taste, and knowledge of the arts: and its contents 
were collected by him, under the patronage of the government, 
from all ihe churches, castles, and convents, destroyed by the 
revolutionary fanaticism. The momimeiits here assembled are 
six hundred in number; many of them date their origin from the 
sixth century, and they aft charmingly arranged in the venerable 
premises of a suppressed convent of Augustine monks. 'J'o the 
credit of M. Le Noir, it appears that he was present in every 
place from which these relies were procured; and particularly 
at the abbey of St. Deiii|^ where he made some interesting ob¬ 
servations during the diggiiig up of the corpses. 'Fhose w ho re¬ 
member the, excesses of the revolution, will recollect the mo¬ 
tives which induced t]iis sacrilegious outrage. Tlie first was, to 
,plunder the peaceful dead of their valuable ornaments, with 
which they were entombed in the barbarous ages; the second to 

f rocure the leaden coffins to make bullets; so that this violation of 
uman feeling, which would have disgraced tiie most savage nation 
upon egrth, was .sanctioned, and even ordered, by the government 
of those miserable slaves, who avow'cd their deterniiiiation to revo¬ 
lutionize the world I Duiing these events it appears that many per- 
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sons,^ who had rested in stone coffins from the earliest period of 
the i*rench monarchy^ were found with tlieir bodies and clothing 
in oomplete preservation. After the barbarians liad torn the 
dresses in pieces, M. Le Noir, caused the most valuable monu- 
incuts to be conveyed to a place of safety; and nobody thought 
lit to interrupt him in his exertions, ^riiis, then, is the origin of 
what is now a national gallery, the delight of the curious, and the 
admiration of men of taste and genius. 

M. Kotzebue apologizes for inserting brief accounts of such 
as struck him to be most curious :—his selection, however, we 
must contract still farther; but we sliall present, in a few con¬ 
nected passages, such descriptions and remarks as will doubtless 
be deemed particularly interesting. We are the more inclined to 
enter in detail upon this subject, from a conviction that of many 
of the monuments described by our author, no account has ever 
before been published, unless iu the catalogue (if there be one) of 
this new institution. 

After briefly taking notice of a large Grecian tablet full of the 
names of the brave men who fell at the battle of Peloponnesus, 
and of a vase said to have been used at the 7 itarriage in Canaan’, 
he thus describes a monument which induced him to smile: “ it 
is consecrated to Dagobert 1.: who stained his victories with 
lust and cruelty; who, without reckoning his concubines, was 
at one time betrothed to three queens. But he expiated all his 
sins, and w’as numbered among the saints, by building the abbey 
of St. Dennis. His epitaph relates, in the most ludicrous Oas- 
reliej's, how he fared after his death. Below, Dagobert’s body 
lies extended. A little higher up is a boat full of devils; who 
are holding fast J)agobert’s soul, and tormenting it. If the artist 
designed to represent the devils as ugly and frightful, he has 
wholly missed his aim ; for they are all grotesque figures, with 
human bodies, and tiie heads of frogs, dugs, &.c. Jn order to 
sliew that the man whom the demons are thus teazing and tor- 
inenting is not corporeal, but merely a soul, the artist has not 
represented his sexual diiitinctioii. Perhaps he was not altogCf 
ther wrong in this fancy : but had he in the same manner repre¬ 
sented him as wanting a stomach, he would at least have ex¬ 
cluded every thing that prevents a man •from being a soul. 
Fartlier up we see, besides tw'o angels, St. Dennis and St, 
Martin; whom Dagobert invoked in his distress, and who 
re-took the royal prize from the devils: on which occasion se¬ 
veral imps of hell, with frogs’ heads, tumble, in a most laughable 
posture, into the water. Still higher, the soul, between its two de¬ 
liverers, stands enveloped in a linen-cloth, perfumed by angels with 
censers of frankincence. At the summit, the saints are kneel¬ 
ing before Abraham, whom they beg to receive the soul into his ca- 
liOTZJiBUE.J F. 
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pacious bosom. A couple of statues are likewise to be seetii 
formerly placed on both sides of the monument: the one Nan- 
tildaj wile of Dagobert; the otherj their son Clovis.—With more 
serious feelings, uttering both ciir^Tand- ^lei^^ I "iio'w stand 
between the monuments of Fredegunda and Bertruda; the for¬ 
mer of whom murdered her own husband, and was an enemy to 
both God and man; and the latter was indefatigably employed in 
softening, by her gentleness, the rude disposition of her hbsband, 
and saving every victim destined to destruction by his blood-thirsty 
tyranny. 1 he son of Fredegunda Clotaire II., was her husband; 
and he himself ordered both monuments to be erected. ; 

« What an ojjpressive sensation seized me, upon steppAig into 
that closet whose style of architecture announces the twelfth cen- 
tm-y. Ob, these pillars, these ruins, once belonged to the Para- 
clete ’y and in the middle of them is a tomb.—’tis Abelard’s! 
the identical sepuierq which the venerable Peter dedicated to his 
friend. Here lies Abelard ; witli his head reclined, and his hands 
folded. Near him reposes his faithful mistress. The heads of 
these interesting iigures are impressions taken by tbe sculptor: and, 
what is still more, this tomb actually contains the ashes of the two 
lovers. Every loving couple who are ^ happy as to visit the thou¬ 
sand curiosities of Paris, should faatid-iii-hand renew ,the oath 
cd fidelity at this tomb.. Let them cast a look of contempt as they 
pass, on yonder tomb-stone; which covered the bones <»f Abelard’s 
persecutor, the abb6 Adam. This blind fanatic, as abbot of St. 
Dennis, ordered Abelard’s incarceyalion for having dared to utter 
the heresy that the bones kept as the relics of St. Dionysius (or 
Di.iniis)f were not the real bones of that holy Areopagite, who 
had never been in France. 

** That little box, decorated wifh ivory and tortoiseshell, de¬ 
serves, by all means, a look of curiosity. Louis XI. brought it 
back from his crusade in PaWine, full of relics; and it has since 
been worshipped in the^-holy at Paris as one itself, though 
its bas-^diefs very plainly represent "the expedition of die Ar¬ 
gonauts. In this mannift’ even pagan obscenities have often 
gerved as ornaments to enshrine the relics of the saints.—The 
eye gladly dwells on. that statue of white marble, which per¬ 
petuates the memory of that excellent lady Valentine of Milan, 
spouse of the duke of Orleans, who was murdered in Paris in 
the year 1407, and wK^eloss the gQo,d Valentine could opt sur¬ 
vive. She died of a broken heart,' in I4O8. Her affecting 
device was a watering-pot, fi“om w^icb trickled drops in the form 
of .tears, with this circumscription: '• ^ ** 

Rien ne m’estplus: 

Plus lie m*est rien. 




^’( /fff.if/ rf/f/K 'V/'r/rfV//, 
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That statue of Peter of Navarre reminds us of the singular 
^eath of his father^ Charles II. surnamed " the Wicked.’* Tlie 
avenging Nemesis held him up as a terrible example. A kind of 
torpor seized him, and he was unable to move a limb. The pliy* 
sicians then advised him to have himself sewed up very closely in 
a linen sheet previously steeped in brandy. It was at night, 
when he went to bed, that this kind of sack was put about him. 
One of the chambermaids sewed it fast under his chin! and hav¬ 
ing done, she was going to cut off the remaining end of the 
thread; but, having no acissars, she took the candle to burn it 
off. Ill an instant the king was all in flames: the affrighted 
chambermaid ran away, amidst violent shrieks; and Charles the 
wicked was burnt aliVe in his bed. 

With awful reverence I enter a chapel dedicated to Francis 
1. the restorer of the arts. The corpse of this good man, as 
well as that of his spouse Claude of France, are imitated with 
striking truth in marble; and the bas-rclicfs, placed here and 
there, interest us by a faithful representation of the dresses, 
arms, and implements of war, in those times. Above the tim- 
hcr-work, suj)ported by sixteen Ionic ct>lumns, appear again the 
statues of the royal pair, surrounded by their children kneeling 
and praying. I’he formal court and state' dresses make a sad 
contrast with the uniform of death below.—I find another statue, 
of the corpse of the royal friend of Da Vinci, most ingeniously 
.sculptured in white maible; and I observe with regret that tlic 
boyish petulance of ambition has been before quite a.s active :is 
it is at this day, in profaning the most sacred monuments by 
‘.crawling obscure names upon them.—This fine column hung 
with laurels and vine leaves, supports on its top the image of 
Justice; and once contained the heart of the noble constable 
INfontmorcncy, together with that of asking who wished to be 
united with his friend both living and dead. 

I would not stop a moment before the kneeling statua of 
the chancellor li^ne J5iragu6 (who, with the abhorred Catherine 
de M edicis, w’aded through torrents of blood shed in the night 
of St. Bartholomew), did not the sight of his spouse under his 
feet arrest my attention. Dres.sed in the costume of her time, 
she reposes on soft pillows, and supports lies plump cheeks with 
her fleshy baud; before her is placed a book, which she seems 
slightly to peruse, while a teazing lap-dog does all he can to pre¬ 
vent her. What a quiet image of the calm enjoyment of life, 
unsuspecting the stratagem of death, which is lurking near a 
bush! Yet on looking down to the bas-relief of her couch, we 
find the same woman a lifeless corpse: the full round features 
are vanished; the sparkling eye is sunk deep; and the rich vest¬ 
ment, changed into a melancholy winding-sheet. This contrast. 

E 2 
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of life and death makes a deep impression 6n the beholder; and 
the whole appears less a monunieiit> than a satire upon htituaB 
life. 

I had never before heard the name of IToiniiiique Sarrede 
mentioned, but my c}c dwells gladly on his bust, since J know 
how faithfully he loved Heiiiy IV, He lost a leg in the 
buttle of Jvry: this, however, did not prevent him from devot¬ 
ing his further services to his excellent sovereign. His grief at 
the assassination of the best of masters was such, that passii^, 
two days after the perpetration of the horrid deed, through die 
•street called Rue de la Ferroneries he fell down senseless on 
the spot where it happened, and died the next morning. 

" 'Hie physiognomist will find an interest in that statue of 
Charlotte Catherine de la 'rremouille, accused of having poi¬ 
soned her husband, but acquitted by the parliament. As tliis 
image is said to be a striking likeness, he may decide whether 
she has been justly accused or acquitted: 1 believe, the former. 

"This princess of Conti, \^ho, beautiful and virtuous, was 
snatched from the world in the thirty-fifth year of her age, was 
■scarcely nineteen years old \\hcn she sold her jewels to relieve 
the poor in a famine. Her tenderness of conscience induced 
her to make restitution of all those estates of which the posses¬ 
sion appeared in the least suspicious to her, and the amount 
of them is estimated at eight hundred thousand livres. 'riic 
look with which we part from her bas-relief, is benevolence from 
the heart. 

Another emotion, sublimely affecting, pervades my frame, 
when I look at the superb monument which Charles ].c liruii 
raised to his mother. An angel with a trumpet hovers over her 
coffin; the call of the resurrection is sounded; the matron hears 
it; raises the lid of he oolhn; and, gladly awaking from a long 
slumber, rises out of her grave. Art has here lent a hand to filial 
duty: the expression of the figure is admirable; a fervent desire 
after the celestial light seems to beam on the countenance of the 
blessed parent. ^ 

, llie tw o French lines subjoined to the Latin epitaph of tb-? 
poet Sauteuil, are more striking than intelligible: 

C'y*jj;it le celcbre Santcuii! 

JMuscs et fous, preiiez Ic deuil. 

A composition unique in its kind.” 

We most cordially agree with our entertaining author, that it 
is a delight for a thinking and feeling mind to be every where 
placed among great men; and wc arc convinced that the mu¬ 
seum of inouuments must be a far inure gratifying exhibition tliau 
that of the treasures of art in the musciun Napoleon, were it 
‘ only from the knowledge that the latter is a collection made not 
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by tneti of science, but by a banditti of victorious plunderers, 
tv'hosc progress was one continued track of ruin and desolation. 
M. Kotzebue concludes his account of the monuments with ithe 
modest remark, that an amateur who could see them and 
would be able to say twenty times moi‘e than himself^ who only 
/t’*- 

Before our author gives his opinion on the contents of the 
gallery of paintings in the museum Napoleon, winch he con¬ 
siders to be the richest treasure of the arts in the world, he in¬ 
forms his readers diat he is so unfortunate as at hrst to interest 
bis /ee//f?gs in the works of art, in contradiction to the maxim 
of the modern school, that such productions are wretched when 
they operate at all in this manner. Hence he never inquires 
who is the master, or w'hat the age of a picture: but considers 
only what sensation it gives him; from a conviction that it w'as 
intended by the painter to produce a certain impression upon tlie 
specator. After an introduction similar in substance to what we 
liave stated, our author advises the ent/c to pass over the present 
chapter; and begins his description of the centents of tlie first 
saloon,—the repository of the valuable plunder of Venice, I'io- 
renco, Naples, Turin, and Bolc^a. 

'' The expiation,” he observes, of an involuntary offence, by 
St. .Tulian, rouses all the j>owets of fancy. This poor saint had 
the inisfortuiie to murder his ow'n father and mother, becaust* he 
found them in his bed: and misled by the darkness of the night, 
took them to be his wife W'ith her paranumr. In order to atone 
for iiis sin, he fled with his wife to the banks of a torrent, of 
which the passage was very dangerous. Here he founded uti 
hospital for the poor and clistressi'd. Hnce in winter, at iiiid- 
tiight, he hears a plaintive voice from ihe opposite bank; lie 
crosses it with eager haste, finds a ptjor leper, carries him over, 
tries to w'arni him, and, not succeeding before the fire, puts him 
into his own bed. Immediately a glory of celestial splendour en¬ 
circles the head of the patient; who assures his pious host that 
his crime was now expiated by his charitable compassion, and va¬ 
nishes. The Tlorentine painter, Allori, of the sixteenth century, 
chose, and represented in a capital manner, the moment when St. 
Julian helps the poor leper out of the boat.” 

Some of his remarks upon the perforftiances of Guido, and 
others of equal celebrity, shew an extraordinary justness of dis¬ 
crimination and refinement of taste; but his criticisms upon tho 
scriptural pieces might as well have been dispensed with, for we 
observe that he uniformly treats such subjects with contempt. 
For instance, he informs us that he smf/es and passes by the Holy 
Family by Guido, without assigning any other reason for his 
sneer than that the little Jesus is playing with a rosary!” Cor* 
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rc£*io s Martyr Join of St. Placida and St. Flavia he considtTS si 
revolting; and tlie Curse of the Almighty upon our first parents^ 
by Oominichinoj as calculated to excite laughter !—On other 
subjects his remarks afford far more gratification. He was par¬ 
ticularly struck with tlie tent of Darius, by Charles Lebrun, in 
what is called the French school of the gallery; the subject of 
xvhicli he thus describes : " After the battle in which Alexander 
vanquished the king of Persia, the conqueror, attended by his 
favourite Ilephesliou, enters the tent of the Persian princesses. 
S}siganibis, the mother of Darius, throws herself at the feet 
of the favourite; and, dazzled by the splendour of his armour, 
mistakes him for the king. Aware of her mistake, she attempts 
to apologize. ‘ 7'here is no mistake,’ said Alexander; 'he is 
vwy second self' Near S\sigambis kneels the widow of Darius, 
holding her son towards the victor. The weeping Statira and 
her younger slitter (Darius’s daughters), with a great retinue of 
women, priest's, and eunuchs, fill the rcinaiuing space of this 
charming picture.’ 

The foliow'ing remarks on the massacre of the innocents by 
Guido, are strikingly accurale.—" This painter,” he says, other¬ 
wise so great, shewed little knowledge of the heart of a mother; 
nor did he j>ioiit of tlie subject so far as he might have done. 
Here the mothers only^/t’C, or cry; none snpplkate; none oppose. 
This should be particularly noticed, as the weakest hen will de¬ 
fend her brood, wore it even against an eagle. J recollect hav¬ 
ing seen, at Vienna, a picture representing the same horrors, in 
the gallery of the princess of Lichtenstein, I know' not by what 
master; but the snhjeet was more justly conceived than in the 
present. The hiind of a mother in despair, whose child had 
just been run thr<uigli, at the same moment lacerated the cheek 
of its iiiiirden’r.—J.et hiip who has seen the boasted painting of 
the Sabines, by j )avid, here cast a look upon the same history by 
Guercino. The lir.st view immediately tells us that the latter 
was no j>oe£; lor who, without being a poet, has ever been a 
great painter r” 

Of the contents of the ■gallciy of drawings he is very brief in 
his descriptions; but the gallery of antiques gives him an op- 
poi tuiiily of ex}>ressing w'hat he calls his oxen opinion upon two 
of the most celebrated sculptures of antiquity. 

It is strange,” says he, that though we do not feel ourselves 
created to gaze at and ape others, we should at the same time 
feel rather shy of publishing our opinion against the majority. 1 
am ill this predicament respecting ihe Venus de Medicis and 
the Laocolin. How can 1 help it, if this Venus appeals to 
me like a very pretty chambermaid, whom the young master 
of the house surprises in perfect dishabille, and who docs not 
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wish in earnest to avoid his voluptuous looks ? Her cars have 
holes bored in them, from which costly rings may have bceti 
suspended. I’he mark on her left arm plainly sliews that 
she once wore the bracelet called spirit her. It is said to be in 
contemplation to restore to her these ornaments, m order to 
imitate fully the taste of the ancients, who loved to mix gold and 
marble. My taste, however, is not of that kind. The artist 
who formed this Venus is said to have been Cleomenes, and to 
havoiiad a peculiar skill in representing beautiful women ; so much 
so, that Pliny mentions a Roman knight who fell so desperately in 
lo\ e with one of his statues that he died of his passion. How can 
1 help it, it this i.aocodn inspires me with a sensation like tlie 
man-eater at Rerka near Weimar, when 1 saw him broken upon 
the wheel in my infancy t* "Art, sublime art!” some will say. I 
have every respect for art; but as I did not come hither to study 
anatomy, 1 pass on without ineiudicing the opinion of any'per- 
son; only let me be allowed mine, which invariably consists in 
this,— l/iat the fine arts ought onhf to be employed onjinc sub¬ 
jects] and that as the representation of a scene of torture would 
give little pleasure upon the stage, neither can Laocodn with his 
horrid serpents.” 

I’lic mistakes and innovations of the modern connoisseurs who 
have been intrusted with the ariangcment of these statues, do 
pot escape the notice of our author. They have converted a 
priest of the god JVIithra, which was dug out of a cavern ou the 
banks of the Tiber, into the figure of Paris, by putting into his 
hand an ap[)le. Before they resolved upon this addition, they 
supposed liim to be Anlinoiis ; altei wards, tlie unbearded Her¬ 
cules ; and at another time, Meleager; but he is now almost ge¬ 
nerally pronounced to be Mercury, and is considered to be one of 
the most beautiful curiosities in this grand collection. But when 
Ivot/ebue arrives at the A polo Belvedere, he thus expresses lib 
admiration : " [ stand before the Apolo of Belvedere; and for 
once [ gladly kneel, and uniting my astonishment and admiration 
with those of all the skilled and unskilled in this noble art. Yes; 
this winged foot overtook the serpent Python: already has the 
fatal arrow fled from the bow, every limb still shews the exertion; 
indignation sits enthroned on his lip, but cinifidence of victory in 
his eye, with joy at having freed Delphos from the monsier. 
His light locks curl hi ringlets about his neck, or bear up the 
divine diadem. Over the right shoulder hangs his quiver, sus- 
pened by a ribbon; and rich sandals decorate his feet. 'Hie clamys 
thrown back, dis]>lays every part of his divine form. Ever-smiling 
youth, nobleness, slenderness, energy, and elegance, are its com¬ 
ponent parts. Yes; I readily prostrate mvself here, and lament 
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■widi many others, that the manner in which this most cxcelleirt 
performance has been exposed, prevents its been seen from all 
sides.” 

Oar author concludes his account of this gallery with praising 
^ the busts of tlie emperors Adi ian, Comraodus, Galba, and that of 
Julia Maninisea ; after which he enters into an interesting de¬ 
tail of the manners and customs of the Parisians. 

Among the absurd alterations which owe their origin chiefly to 
the French revolution, those which have taken place in social re¬ 
gulations are not least remarkable. The time as well as the nature 
of their meals has been totally changed by the versatile Parisians; 
and not only has the dinner been transferred till a late hour in the 
evening, but the afternoon’s lunchcun has been abolished trom the 
cjipital, and is now only represented in the theatres. I'his rcfresli- 
inent consisted in France of fruits, wines, and milk; but it is now 
replaced by what the Parisians call their tea.V^e rfiall doubtless 
surprize the plain pnglish reader, when we inform him that the 
'Frenchinau’s tea consists of every thing except the infusion of that 
plant. It is served between two and tliree o’clock in the moniing: 
and its component parts are butcher’s meat, game, wines, and 
pimeh ! In cases of emergency, however, the Parisians And it 
necessary to prepare an afternoon’s liinclieoii; which M. Kotzebue 
observes, is provided in the follow’ing manner : A huge tart by 
Cauchuis or Jjcblanc is placed on the middle of the table : at 
both sides cheeses; and cream a la vonille, or a la rose, halt- 
whipt, half-iced, and seasoned with pistachioes. These articles 
are to be provided by niesdamcs Labour, or Lambeit; who are 
deeincd the best crcam-makcrs in Paris. Six plates surround 
the tart, with the choicest fruits from the widow Fontaine. 
IhiQchvs by Le Sage are placed at the four corners: meringues a 
la cremey by Jienard; cakes« tahhesse tartlets, by Georges; 
and wafers by Van Koosnialen. Four pyramids mus't be raised 
in the corners, of dry or liquid preserved fruit, by Oudard and 
Berthellemot; pepper-cakes awA marsiparmes, by lieniait: con¬ 
fectionary, by Kougot; 4nd jellies by Janvel. All these nice 
things must be w'ushed down with Frontignac, from Taillcur’s; 
and dift’erent liqueurs, from Lemoine. Among the latter ought 
to be particularly recommended the creme d* Arabic, of which 
the makers bill assures the public tliat it is “ bottled velvet” (du 
velours en bouteilles). 'I’his liquid velvet is a real delicacy, 
both in flavour aiKl taste. 1 have exported some, and several 
dainty friends of mine allow that they never drank any thing equal 
to it. It is a proverbial saying here, that breakfast is iov friends^ 
dinner belongs to etiquette, afternooji's lunch to children, and 
supper tp love'. 
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The bustle of clay is gone; business done; repose is inviting; 
the wax-candles dilfuse a soft light, the women are then most 
amiable, for the hour of their unbounded sway is nigh, for which 
reason many of them have taken a total leave of the sun. Happy 
he who can boast of belonging to a good woman at all times of 
the day; yet let him, wlniin the care of providing the means of 
subsistence immerses in the vulgar crowd during the day, seek 
refreshment at night at the round table, with a cheerful and a 
tender female neighbour. The Muses too arc propitious at the 
evening meal. While the cork flies from the sparkling cham¬ 
pagne, wit sallies forth; bon-mots rise like sky-rockets from all 
quarters; every one is witty, and communicateslii.s wit, though he 
should only have collected it in the morning of that day. 

So it was at Paris, at least formerly. So it was at those 
celebrated suppers, when courtiers, citizens, and learned men, 
associated together; when equality reigned, and high rank v/as 
only to be distinguished by a finer taste, and a more graceful 
case of manners; where the real ton of the w'orld shewed how to 
be tcndci ly mindful of the self-love of every guest; and when the 
beauty and toasts of the day, and the poet in fashion, were mixed 
with the all-powerful minister and the minion of the court. 

Alas ! the torrent of the Revolution has sw'cpt all this away. 
Those suppers were replaced w'ith fraternal meals, as they w'ere 
called, in the middle of the open street, at which presided the 
fraternity of Cain and Abel: for there never was less liberty and 
equality in France than when those w'ords were inscribed on 
every house. Manners, w'ealth, dignities, good sense and wit, 
all had taken a diflerent direction; and could the existing remains 
of those societies of old be brought together, they would hardly 
find the genuine ton again. Suppers are little cared for by the 
Parisians of the present day. And how should it be possible in 
a city, where they dine in the eveniugj where the pjays end at 
midnight, where the rage of gaming has broken loose in all com¬ 
panies, where the rich (allowing a few exceptions) are destitute of 
knowledge, where the women are without education, and where 
(as a Parisian journal says) respect and polite deportment 
(egards et politesse) will soon be knowm only by name 

It appears from M. Kotzebue’s remarks, that many attempts 
have been made to substitue tea for the uppers, but without 
success, as nothing is relished but dishes of cold viands, as in¬ 
sipid as the attempts at w’it made by those before whom they 
are placed. Our author could not help observing, that tlie con¬ 
versation of the modern upstarts was constantly tinctured with 
such arrogance as formed a striking contrast with the republican 
sentiments which they profess; but he scarcely need to have 
told us, that the Dukes and Peers of the French monarchy were 
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much more polite than the modern army-contractars, who, at 
the time of his vi^it, were the greatest men in Paris. 

Tlie old-fashioned and .suliitifernus breakfasts of tea, coffee, or 


chocolate, have also, it appears, been abolished, or at least, by 
the revolution effected in the hours of meals, they are no longer 
suilicient to serve till dinner, which has rendered it necessary to 
make the breakfast a nioro substantial repast. Hence he ob¬ 
serves, have arisen the fork-breakfasts (dvjcuKvs d la jhmrhettc) 
wliith were formerly despised, and, as a vulgar custom, only left 
to common people and travellers. Now they are very usual in 
the houses of the rich in modern France. Ihisincss seldom be¬ 


gins befoie ten o’clock. About one the cloth is laid on a ma¬ 
hogany table, and a number of dishes with cold meat and great 
variety of wines are served. No warm dislies are suffered, with 
the exception at most of pigeons d la n’apaudine, fowls d la 
Tartare, petihs pattcesau jus, kidneys (a vi’ry favourite dish), 
and little sausages. But there arc sallads, cold meat, venison 
and ham pies, and you commence with ojstcrs from the celcs 
brated rock of Cancale ft appears that chocolate, which was 
formerly consnmed by few except invalids, is now a general 
breakfast willi tin; poor people of Paris, or rather with all, who, 
though dining at a fashionable hour, cannot afford to stay their 
appetite with the substantial breakfasts just described. There 
were, however, only two coffee-houses in which our author could 
procure this beverage of a good quality. 

The dinners given by private families, must appear to an En¬ 
glishman equally singular w ith the other ridiculous customs at 
Paris. This meal is not served till the evening; and in some 
houses thenatnesof the guests arc previously laid upon the'plates, 
by which a man is often obliged to take his seat by the side of a 
disagreeable coinpanioiv The company are first obliged to 
swallow soups scalding-hot, which they do without the slightest 
distortion of features. Boiled meat, which used to form the 


basis of a dinner, is now disused, and entries or side-dishes arc 
substituted, which arc carved and distributed by the persons 
before whom they happen to be placed, so that no man can 
help himself to any particular dish. Another circumstance wor¬ 
thy of notice is, that they pretend not to relish the roast meat, 
unless it be in a st^e approaching to corruption. There are 
always several sorts of wine, and an abundance of pastiy, which, 
however, is seldom eaten but by ladies and children. At some 
houses, the extravagance of a private entertainment is almost 
beyond conception; for M. Kotzebue assures us, that the des¬ 
sert alone, which is only looked at by the epicipres, fre(|ueiitly 
costs two thousand louis. 
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The account given by our traveller of the accommodation to 
be procured at the houses of the restaurateurs, is liighly curious, 
fie observes, that iu one bill of fare taken from Verry s in the 
Palais Royal, who is not considered as tlie first, you have nine 
dilfurunt soups, which are followed by seven sorts of pies. 

Those who do not like pies may have oysters at ten sous, 
or five pence English, per dozen; and there are always women 
attending in the hail who do nothing but open them. The hors 
(small cold dishes) are tueuty-five in number; among 
which are the famous pigs’ feet of St. Menehoult, all sorts of 
pickled sea-fish, herb sallad, hogs’ piuldings, hams, and such like 
articles. Many arc acru.stoined to lay a foundation willt beef 
dressed in fourteen diireient ways; likewise beef steaks and roast 
beef. After laying a solid fouiidalioii, the bill offers you tliirty- 
oue entrees of wild and tame fowls, and twenty-eight of veal a>id 
mutton. The choice is difficult, particularly as a foreigner, not 
accustomed to Paris, cannot always understand and translate into 
his own language the technical French appellations. What fo¬ 
reigner, ior instance, would at first know' what is meant by a 
mayonnahe dc poulnf, a galutino de volnille, a cote/ette d la 
minute t or even an epigramme d'agneaa'l It often happens too,* 
that, seduced by some high-sounding name, you ordi;r >.omethiug 
that does not afterivanls answer your expectation. J’his, how*- 
ever, is never the case with the fish, of which there are twenty- 
eight kinds; carp, eels, cod, salmon, sturgeon, pike, gudgeon, 
cabliaii, niackarel, lloimders, perch, cockles, trout, soles, &c. 
&c. all to be had in one day! It must be acknowdedged that those 
who are fond of fish cannot fare badly at Paris. There is like¬ 
wise abundance of «wst: fitleen different sorts are to be had, 
the dearest of which Ve fat Normandy capons, red partridges, 
and snipes. Besides the roast, the entremets, or side-dishes, 
ought not to be omitted; they arc very iMmcrons, and tempt the 
appetite under forty-eight different forms. There are also all 
kinds of vegetables, whether in season or not; a.sparagus and 
green peas are always at command; there are eggs and pancakes 
dressed in various ways, jellies and creams, macaronics and truf¬ 
fles iu champagne, champignons and craws, cherries and apri¬ 
cots. A great eater, wore his appetite ever so voracious, cannot 
rise from table hungry : but should he still hqye a little room left, 
thirty-one different articles of dessert will afford him an opportu¬ 
nity of filling it up; if he be not (as great eater.s .should be) fond 
of sweet things, preserves, confectionary, fresh and dried fruit, &c. 
he will not refuse a slice of fromage de Rochefort, de Br ie, de 
Ncifchatel, or even of Cheshire, He may abundantly moisten 
his solids with twenty-two sorts of red, and s^vunteeR of white 
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wine, being perfectly at liberty to cbusc either a bottle of good, 
ordinary table-wine, for an English shilling, or out; of c/os vaugeot 
at eight shillings. Seven kinds of liqueur zeines then await him; 
these arc, howev«>r, thank only out of sinairglasses; and after 
taking his coffee, he has tlu; option of sixteen sorts of liqueurs, 
and is at liberty to select that \\ hich he thinks most W’orthy of 
terminating the whole repast.” 

7’hcsc luxuries, it appears, arc by no means expensive. The 
charges at the greatest restaurateurs, including wine, are seldom 
more than eight shillings; and though the wine Ls brought in 
whole bottles, a person pays only for as much as he drinks, 
7’hosc with whom economy is an object, may procure a dinner 
consisting of a number of dishes for thirty-six sols. At other 
places the charge is still more moderate. J^etellier, me St. 
Honore, gives soup, four dishes, a dessert, bread, and a pint of 
wine, for thirty-six sous. Another person in the Palais Hoyal, 
No. 643, offers the same, one dish excepted, for only twenty- 
five sous (scarcely thirty-live pi'iice.) 

On the subject of the indecency to which the Parisians have 
.extended their dressing, we are not altogether ignorant; for, 
thanks to the efforts of our own marchatides des tnodes, they hav<- 
enabled our females to imitate with no ordinary success the at¬ 
tractive nudity of their Gallic neighbours. M. Kotzebue is of 
opinion, that the present fashion of dressing is eortainly the most 
tempting that Satan could have invented to attract the voluptuous 
eyes of men. We agree with him, that the. clothes called decent, 
even by the beauties of our own metmpolis, no girl of tlie town 
would, a few years ago, have been allowed to ap})ear in. We 
cannot, however, concehe why such an accurate observer as 
M. Kotzebue, should treat so serious a svdijcct in one conti’iued 
strain of levity. It must be admitted, that the difference between 
the present transparent chemises and a fig-leaf is no greater, than 
between the former and the hoop petticoats of old. Put M. 
Kotzebue hopes, that, with God's assistance, we shall bring 
matters still farther! Ha afterwards, in some degree, defends this 
naked method of dressing, on tlie ground, that it is conducive to 
health ; because ** man and potatoes may be inured to any thing.” 
A still greater advantage, how'ever, in his opinion, is, that from 
the corporeal petrifliction, if we may so call it, arising from the 
nakedness of dress, the .sexes can assemble on parties of plea¬ 
sure with the assurance, that they shall not be interrupted by 
tliose temporary ailments, the head-ache and nervous affections, 
witli which about twenty years ago females w ere always accom¬ 
panied, 

We learn, that painting with rouge is quite ont of fashion 
among the ladies of Paris; but the use of white paint is Very 
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tr^ncral, aud is called paiiitiii;; « la Psi/cfic, as those who are so 
ornamented, resoinbie a portrait of Psyche, by Cierard. 15ut 
what has been abandoned by the ladies, has been ailopted by 
the gentlemen, who rouge tlioinsolves to excess, in order that 
tlieir cheeks may form a contrast with the blackness of their wigs. 
Kvery part of the world contributes towards the dress of a wo¬ 
man of ton ill France, as it consists of F'nglish cloth, Kgyptian 
shawls, Irish shoes, Roman sandals, India muslins, Mechlin lace, 
Iaoiis embroidery, and I’m in silks. 

The following remark is not unworthy of notice, as it shews 
how unxiouslv vve imitate French extravagance: for it is well 
known, that onr furniture must now be every thing but i‘higlish. 
** A petite-tnaitresse/* says a wag, wants every year 3()5 head¬ 
dresses, and as many pair of shoes, 600 diesses, and ]'2 shifts. 
Her furniture must be (ireciaii, Roman, Etruscan, 'J’urkish, 
A; able, Chinese, Persian, Egyptian, English, and Gothic, but by 
no means F’ri'nch. This furniture ought to cost 50,000 frarics 
per annum, the bed excepted, which alone requires 20,000 
francs. Thirty thousand more must be expended for boxes at the 
play-house, and the insertion of paragraphs in the journals; ai]d 
in acts of beneficence oidy one hundred!!! 

In proportion us shifts have become obsolete, splendid car¬ 
riages have been ranked as articles of necessity. 'I’hc female 
fashionables drive a curricle in the morning; in the evening they 
ride in a diligence; they travel to the country in a tape-cul; go 
to the play in a berlin, to places of entertainment in a chariot, to 
thcii creditors in a demi-fortune, and to their iiusbands in a dor- 
iiKHise. To J’rance, also, our females are indebted for the very 
convenient custom of wearing no pockets; and it seems, that 
even the ridicule, or thing which w'as suspended from their arm 
as a substitute, has now fallen into disuse. On alluding to this 
circumstance, M. Kotzebue relates the following anecdote:—> 

A mother once asked her daughter, why do you suffer that 
huge overgrown fellow, w'ho looks like a model of a church 
steeple, to be continually following you?—Lordl replied the 
daughter, I must blow my nose, must not I ?” He actually car¬ 
ried her handkerchief. 

We shall pass over the fantastical and ridiculous dresses of the 
elegants, or men of fashion, which, thanlP heaven, with all our 
excesses, we have not \et become sufficiently degraded to imitate, 
and proceed to some anecdotes more nearly connected with the 
dissolute manners, which prevail in our own capital; w’e mean 
the production of matrimonial matches,by advertising in the 
newspapers. These kinds of advertisements are far more fre¬ 
quent in Paris than in London, from the simple circumstance, 
that tlic people of that capital are doubtless further advanced in 
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vice. The followin,;; arc some spcciincTiS of the Parisian modc' 
of advertising, to which we shall subjoin iSl. Kotzebue's fc- 
marks: 

A bachelor of forty, versed in literKturc, a cheerful com¬ 
panion, of pleasing manners, (rood fa mi hj, and in tolerable easy 
circumstances, wishes to meet with a maiden lady, or widow, 
without children, from twenty-six to thirty-four years of age, 
well-bred, intelligent, and williout property, to be united (d 
sunir), and to live happily together.” 

Does this unite signify to marry ? I don’t know. At any rate 
one cannot help observing what stress the French again lay upon 
being of a good family. ^ 

A man, thirty-eight years old, who is his own master, &c. 
8cc. wishes to find a lady who has some property, and would join 
in company with him.” The word marry is again eluded here. 

A healthy widovver, sixty years old, without children, pos¬ 
sessing a yearly income of 1400 franks, and w'ho has for these ten 
years inhabited neat apartments near the Thuilleries, seeks a lady 
of a suitable of agreeable temper, and some property, to 
whom he might make such proposals as would be acceptable; 
or he is willing to receive proposals from her. Ilis sole aim is 
their mutual happiness.” This old Corydon, likewise, is careful 
not to mention matrimony. He, too, like the former, makes it 
a condition that the lady must not he poor. For the rest, it is 
worthy of remark, that he boasts of his lodgings being near the 
Thuilleries, a circumstance particularly tempting to a French 
woman. 

A young widow, in every respect interesting, both with re ¬ 
gard to character, personal accomplishments, and education, hav¬ 
ing lost her fortune, wishes to keep company with a single per¬ 
son.” That, by this single person, a man is meant, is plain, from 
her praising her figure, which, if it had been addressed to fe¬ 
males, would have been superfluous, perhaps even prejudicial. 

*'A single young lady, thirty years of age, of good family, 
with 16,000 francs, and a pretty considerable property in mov¬ 
ables, wishes for a legitimate union (d ^unir legitimement), with 
a man between thirty and forty-five years of age, who has a situa¬ 
tion in some office, or possesses some property.” At last here is 
one who wishes for a legitimate uniou. But as the word legitime^ 
merit must be placed next to unir, to shew this legitimacy, it is 
clear that all the others who have been speaking of vnion and 
V.nite, without this addition, could not have matrimony in view. 
\Ve see, atleast, from this example^ how far a female, with 16,000 
francs, may be brought, if she owns herself to be thirty years old, 
and is of course forty. 
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" A man, sixty-three years old, in good health, and :t widower, 
without children, wishes to become acquainted with a lady (en¬ 
dowed with all the qualities that are generally required of them), 
in order perhaps to offer her his hand, if, upon lurlher acquaint¬ 
ance, their respective moral qualilications inspire them with the 
hope of living happily together; or, if she should prefer it, 
merely to unite her interest with his, without any other tie than 
that of friendship, on which she may safely rely on his part.” 

The result of such connections may be easily anticipated; 
blit as such events arc not inserted in the newspapers, they aie 
siddom generally known. 

The intelligent mind of M. Kotzi^bue leaves no subject un¬ 
observed: he enters at much length upon the description and 
practices of a certain class of females, who carry the indecency 
of their dress to an extent of which none but an actual spec¬ 
tator can liave any conception; the age of some of these unfor- 
tiiiuites was such as to shock the feelings of our author in the 
extreme; though he has occasionally shewn u^, that he is not 
affected by tildes! Passing over the disgusting detail here 
alluded to, we shall give the following passage, which forcibly 
exhibits the easy descent from ])rolligacy to dcstriietioii. 

** The ladies of pleasure reside principally in the Palais 
Royal, in \.\ig tntrcsnh of the drst door, where they stand singing 
at the windows the whole day, and in this they are not inter¬ 
rupted. 'Pheir’s is, truly, the song of the Syrens. The palace 
has an iiidnitc number of divisions. 1 was niiieh struck by one 
of thesis, because a libertine and debauchee may run through his 
whole roinaiitic career in it without loss of time. At the very 
top, ill the third story, is a pawnbroker's, where the prodigatc 
spendthrift may replenish his purse upon leaving valuable pledges* 
Descending one pair of stairs, he linds.gamiiig-rooms, where he 
may get eased of his money. He needs then only to go dow'ii 
half a dight of stairs, to lose his health with an impure. On 
leaving her, he is joined by a new coinpanion. Despair, with 
whom he descends to the shop on the groiind-duor, where are 
sold daggers and pistols. There he may spend his last farthing^ 
and, without any farther ceremony, blow out his bruins. It 
must be confessed, that it is impossible to render living and 
dying more eonvenieiit lo a proHigate.” 

M. Kotzebue then mentions a very excellent institution called 
the Physico-pathological cabinet of Bertrand, likewise in the 
Palais Royal, which exhibits the human subject in every state 
of progressive disease. He advises ail parents or tutors who 
send or accompany young men to Paris to take them to this 
exhibition: and, if afterwards, they are unable to resist the 
allurements of vice, they must have been incurable before their 
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arrival. He concliidrs this subject with the following almost 
incredible anecdote, for which he pletlgcs his veracity: 

Some Gcnuan physicians who have fixed their residence 
at Paris, bringing w ith them their native inodeSty, at first avoid 
speaking to young men conconiing a. certain di'.order before 
parents, brothers, or sifters. They hoyvever soon lind with asto- 
nisiiment, that tlnur patients speak on that siihjcct with the utmost 
freedoni, even in the ])reseiice of their sistuis, w'ho frequently 
interfere in the conveisatlon, or bring to recollection some par¬ 
ticular cireimislance tlirit may have been forgotten. The ladies 
arc saitl to possess great penetration in disc overiiig what is the 
matter with a young man; upon which they frequently tca 4 e him 
■with saying, 11 s'est bruit —1 In has burned himself!—O sacred 
Modesty I thou hast indeed chapels lien; and there in Paris, but 
lemplcs thou hast none!’’ 

Madame Rccamicr one day propfised to our author to conduct 
him to the ruined abbey of St. Dennis, which contained the 
remains of the ancient Kings of Trance. Wii have aln*ady 
shewn the relinemeiit of M. Kotzebue s taste, as exhiliitcd in his 
veneration for the monuments and sacred relies of the departed 
great. It will therefore he readily coiiceixcd, that no spot could 
be more attractive to him, than that which was now tlie object 
of {his curiosity. i\ccordingly, on approaching the abbey, he 
indulges in some animated rcllections on the vanity and vicissi¬ 
tudes of human life, aiising from the circumstance, that lh(? 
spot in which w orms once preyed upon Kings, is now converted 
into a store-house for the food of man; many parts of the abbey 
being filled with casks of flour. 

We are here strongly tempted to exceed our usual limits by 
giving the interesting remarks, which were made by M. Kotze¬ 
bue, on his visit to th(;se .venerable remains of antiquity. ** He re,” 
says he, “ W'e found an aged Swiss, who had served forty years 
in this abbey, and had seen it during the lust days of its splendid 
existence. He wanders about the precincts as llie ghost of some 
noble ancestor is supposed to haunt his ruined castle, which in 
his days appeared to bid defiance to the rsivagcs of time. Ills 
eyes were wishfully surveying the naked walls, and lie now and 
then gave a significant nod, as if taking leave of some old friend, 
whose image presented itself to his mind. It was to different 
monuments whit;li had once been placed there, and had left an 
idclibic impression on his soul, that he made this motion. This 
man was a eaniplete register of every thing formerly contained 
in these spacious vaults. He stopped us at every step, saying;, 

' Here was the monument of a Queen;’ at every hole into 
which he cautioned us not to fall, he named some King or Hero 
■who had been deposited in it. W'e followed him down a long 
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fliglit of steps into a dark subterraneous passage^ on both sides 
of which still projected the blocks of stone on which the coffins 
\\ ta e formerly placed. They formed such a narrow alley, that 
the living fair-one took faster hold of my arm, and pressed closer 
to 1110 id order to keep out of the resting-place of the departed 
great. 

** In this gloom, where only a distant light sheds its dim rays, 
the qld man, with a voice as if it proceeded from another world, 
exclaimed, ** Here lay Louis XIV. and there Turenne; here 
Louis Xiil. and there Bertrand du Guesclin;” and having pro- 
recilorf almost the whole length of the narrow passage, in which 
the majesty and ambition of thirty kings found sufficient room, 
he stood still; folding his hands and hanging down his head, he 
said with a faultcring voice, This bench bore the coffin of 
Henry IV'!” 

** His mournful silence, seconded by ours, both did honour to 
the place, and left us at libej ty for a few' minutes to indulge in 
a melancholy sensation, which each endeavoured to suppress. 
This silence the old man interrupted; for there was still some¬ 
thing that oppressed his heart, which he wished to unbosom to¬ 
ns; it was, that he was present when the coffin of Henry IV. 
was opened; that his corpse was in perfect preservation: that at 
this sight the most resolute ruffians, by whom it was surrounded, 
and even Robespierre himself, were seized with a sudden and iiivo- 
limtary awe; that several of them softly approached, and stole some 
hairs from Henry’s beard, which they afterwards wore in rings as 
})recious relics. “ But what became of all those corpses?”— 

Robespierre ordered thciii all to be burned excepting that of 
'I’lircnne.”—And were they actually burned?” Here the old 
jnan made a pause: but discovering that I was a foreigner, and 
seeing my fair companion so dei'ply affeclvd, he was inspired with 
conliclence, and acknowledged that he had not burned the bones, 
but had buried them in the dead of the night, about one hundred 
yards from the abbey. We requested him to conduct us to the 
spot, when he complied. 

Leaving the long, dark vault, we entered a light subterraneous 
chapel, where several statues of saints, as large as life, still re¬ 
mained. The Swiss pointed out to us a V^irgiii Mary, which, 
by some strange coincidence, bears such a striking likeness to 
the ill-fated queen, Marie Antoinette, that every person who 
ever saw her niust admit tiiat no portrait could be a more perfect 
resemblance. 

From the ravaged temple of death, we reascended into the 
desolate hall where Time now first dares to whet his scythe. 
The old man flatters himself that he shall yet live to see the 
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abbey r(?store(l I .0 its former spleiulour, and bis hope is founded 
on some words whicli Ronaparle is rejiortod to have onee drop¬ 
ped. 15ut as the rebuilding it \\ould cost imjnense sums, it is 
not probable lljat it will be undertaken, at least for the present, 
ft is well for the old man that he still entertains some hope; it 
is the last iccruit of oil to the wick of his life, and he who robs 
him of it to-day, w ill to-morrow liiul him ikj more. 

I'poll leaving the abbey, he conducted us, conformably to bis 
promise, to a little grass-plot, about one bniidred yards off, which 
had iiotliing whatever to distinguish it. J lore, iu a space which 
I coulil co\cr with my extended arms, were deposited, under my 
feet, the Imnes of more than forty kings, queens, princes, and 
lieroes. \Vliat had agitated, convulsed, tormented, or blessed 
the w'orld for a series of ages, now' occupied a spot just large 
enough for a child to throw' its doll about! L.et him who is 
tortured with arrogance and auiibitiou llee to this hallowed 
retreat! b’or as the Iniries quitted Orestes at the entrance of 
Diana's grove, so liis passions will not dare to follow him hither; 
and even after he has left this solitary grass-plot, those that 
'might otherw'isc have attacked him will not trouble him any 
more. 

I asked the Swiss if all the bones were mixed together ? 

Yes,” said lie, “ 1 had no time to sejiarate them, but dug a 
hole as quickly as possible, and threw them in all together. 
Till! only one that J slnndd know again is Henry IV. whose re¬ 
mains 1 threw in so that they he quite at the bottom.*’ 

1 sup])ose tins fact may be known to so\cial in Paris; but 
as many, perhaps scores of years may elapse before the time 
shall return when a virtuous I'rciicliman durst loudly \Yisli tt» 
rescue the bones of the good Iliurv from a degrading oblivion, 
f will consign my iiiffiriUiUou to these pages: and should the 
old Swiss die, together with all tliosc wlio may know' the spot, 
yet as long as 1 li\e the place cannot ho lost, for never shall I 
forgot it! 

'J’he old man attended ns to the carriage, and it might be 
seen in liis countenance how happy he felt in having been able 
to imhosoin himself without restraint. Wc sat mute for some 
time, revolving m vin" minds wliat we had seen and heard. It 
was a preparation worthy the view of Rousseau’s hermitage, which, 
after stiolling about for some time iu tlu' valley of Moutinoreiicy, 
we disi ovi red, modestly peeping out from an cmiiienre ovi'r- 
growii with hushes. ..As wx approached, niv imagination repre¬ 
sented the pliilosophcr ho'tanizing on the hill under the trees, or 
looking on with good-nature at a dance of llie rustics. The 
house, which is now inhahited in summer hj the amiable (jotry, 
is very small, e.xtremely plain, and is left in winter to^ the care 
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ot an old woman and her daughter. We found oiilv the latter 
at home: with a friendly anticipation of our] wishes, she intro 
dneed us into Rousseau’s apartment, the papcjing of which is 
still the same as when he occupied it. 1 sat down at the 
same table on which he wrote w'hat Nature dictated lo him: I 
opened the table-drawer, and found in it the identical ink-stand 
that he used: on the rnantle-pioce was likewise placed his can¬ 
dlestick. 1 shall say nothing of my feelings. If the past rush 
with vivid recollection upon tin; mind, it at the same tune de¬ 
prives a person of the power of utterance. For the present. 
Heaven has given us sounds ; for the past only sighs. A dove 
was llutterijig about the room; it was so lame, so gentle: we 
opened the window for it, but lo no purpose. Wo might 
almost have been iiuluccd here lo believe in the transmigration of 
souls.” 

I’jolessor Hv-gge, whose Tour to Paris was not long since 
])n1)lisli( d in Lotidon, in one volume ]l2ino. has been verv'ac- 
cinate in his tlescriplions of the diilen'iit public inslitiilions of 
that ca[)ita!. M. Kot/ebne, it is true, goes over the same 
ground; and thongli in some parts, his manner of deseription may 
he more interesting, yet these are the passages \vlji«:h we can 
j)ass over with least K'lnctance, from a eonvictioii, that what is 
related in them, is already w ell known. Fore.xample, M. Kotze¬ 
bue is very minute in bis account of the cabinet of anti(|uities, 
on which almost all modern travellers of a literary turn liave 
published their remarks. 'J'liose niad(i by the aiitlior before ns 
on many of the instiliilions in Paris, sneh as th() Mint, the Colhigo 
of Surgerv, the Veterinary Sehool, the l*rytanenm,lli<* AlLu naMim, 
are very brief, and llies<- pla.es hav(; been alreadv <lescribed 
with acciiraey, in the well-known poeket-volume, called the 
Picture of i^iris. 

JSl. Kotzebue was led from motives of curiosity to hear several 
trials at the Palais de Justice: he giv(‘s a minute description oJ’ 
the arrangeineiils of this court, which we tlo not llunk smiicienlly 
interesting to specify. The examination of pi couers and eross- 
exaniination ol' witnesses, are conducted neailv in the same man- 
ner as in onr own courts. '1 Vials for forgery are very frequent m 
Paris, arising from the high degree of public misery pi v-valent in 
that capital. Some crimhials, who were co'ftvicted iluring the 
attendiuice of uurautlior, of forging bank-notes, were senler ccd 
to be branded on the shoulder with the letter F. and to be enniinod 
.six vears in chains; they vver«; fomul guilty ni die evidence of an 
informer, a eharacter which the Parisians iioid in the highe-<t de- 
te.station, and who, not unfn'qnenlly, forfeit.? lu'.' life lo their 
vengeance. Put it is remarkable, that tho.se found guilty of forg- 
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ing paper-money, are only subjected to the punisliment just 
mentioned, while those who counterfeit pieces with Bonaparte’s 
effigy, receive the punishment of the guillotine. 

When speaking of the versatile temper of- the Parisians, INI. 
Kotzebue introduces a very laughable dialogue between persons 
of different professions, supposed to have met in a stage-coach, 
which, though he admits it to be only an invention, he considers 
it, and undoubtedly with justice, as a parody upon the world at 
large ; its object being to shew, that no man is, or ever has been, 
satisfied with his condition. This spririt of envy is prevalent in 
Paris, wh('re even the upstart is not contented, because he eoti- 
ceives another is about to get the start of him. 

Wo are not suprised to learn, that tin; horrors of the devolution 
are loaded with execration, thougli our author is of opinion, that 
this arises in a great degree i\omJas/iion; but that the authors of 
such excesses live among those they have iiijuied, in amicable. 
intercourse, we cannot bring ourselves to believe, from our 
own knowledge of tlu; Freneli character. ’Fhc people eertainly 
have not forgotten the injuries which they sustained from a few 
of tlm revolutionary tyrants; who, it appears, still exist among 
tliein; an<I it is prol)aljlc. Unit they will one day make a dreadful 
retaliation. 

'Fhat the Parisians take pleasure in recalling to their re¬ 
membrance the ancient Older of things, is observable on a hun¬ 
dred occHsions, and in a hundred little tiaits. Tlic portrait of 
Louis XVl. is to be found in all the print-siiops. On the 
evening of my arrival, 1 wfuit to see the ojiera of Adiian, and 
h<iard with astoni-^hment the most enthusiastic plaudits Ix'slowed 
on these words, Fhfc/c u man rot. 

“ The palace of the tiibunatc is again iri’iierally called Palais 
Royal ; the last po<it-station before you reach Paris, posfr tvi/alc, 
and the Rac tie la Loi is most generally called Rac Riclulieu. 
The wife of a po'-t-inastcr on the road between livons and Palis 
sorrowfully said to me, on perceiving the star on my coat, K/i 
tons votfant. Monsitur, nous rettaissons. I’eople who want to 
obtain situations think it a rcromniendation to have bi en nobli'S. 
A lady who wislicd for a situation as governess in a family, ex¬ 
pressly mentioned, that she was the daughter of a ( hcvalier clr 
St. JjOais! and a.iothcr boasted in the same maiuu.r of her noble 
descent; ll.e latter even went so far us to have it mentioned in a 
public advertisement, that she wished to do the honours at a 
lady’s or genllcmaii’s lalile of her rank ("dc sa cltme.) The 
ministers art' again called Excelleticies, and liveries become more 
niimtuou-s every day.- 

“ The most popular public journals often defend the nobility 
in au ingenieus manner. A ccitain family pride is ptculiui to all 
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ranks and classes. Before the revolution, the citizen, as well 
as the nobleman, was honoured by aline of respectable ances¬ 
tors, who perhaps filled places usually held by nobles. Even 
fanners, before they would give their daughters in marriage, 
carefullycnquired about the/it/w/Vy of their future sons-in-law. 
A kind of nobility was not unknown to the peasant’s cottiige, 
where it consisted iu the respect of old age, and the acknow¬ 
ledged spotless good name of his family. JMjiiosophy has 
sometimes degraded those sentiments, and the llevointiou 
was about to extirpate them entirely, l ivery body exclaimed 
with Juvenal, Stemmata (luidfaduut 1" What do we care 
for ancestors? The wisdom of the hoaiy ages of anticpiily 
has long since answered this (|uestion. liven then every 
body began to count his ancestors when asked his name and 
calling. They were in some measure, \\\s guaranlccs. The 
heroes of Homer never omitted doiim* so. EJuto himself 
did not deem it a trifling matter; and we observe that Alei- 


hiades, by Eurysaces, could tracehis ancestors up to Jupiicri 
au<! that Socrates, among his, had Daidalus and Vulcan. 

“ What peo[)ic were they, who, at the Olympic games, had 
tlie £i;enealo”:v of Ijconidas recounted to thenir \Vhat nation 
^vas it that liad the patience to hear tlic long line of Caesar’s 
ancestors namcilfrom the tribune? The Greeks, the Homans! 


^Vcigh on one side, the unanimity of all nations and ages, 
under all lorms of government ; on the other', the wi'.doiu 
of a lew days, to whicli we owe the groat discovery, that a 
father is nothing to his son. Wliut is general cannot be a 
prejudice. Not only liurope, even the New World adheres 
to this persuasion: no savage in the wilds of North Ameiiea 
leaves Ids cot, without taking tin; hones of his father" along 
with him. 'J'hc most ancient nation that is known, the (Mri- 


ncso, pay divine honours to tlicir ancestors. From the palace 
to the Imvel, man tries to projragate Ids memory to future 
ages. Animated by this wish, the hoai'y sire sows the seed 
of a tree, of which he will not perliaps live to see the third 
leaf: by his ancestors (that is to say, rvcollcdioits), he is eon- 
iieeied with the past; by his eliihlrcn (i.e. hopes) with the 
future, fn the physical order of things individuals perish, 
the species subsisr forever; and so il»is in the moral world, 
lie is i.oL a good man \\howi.shes to insulate, as it were, all 
our enjovmenls, and to confine them to the present inoinciit. 

“ 'I'liiis reason, at present, those ver y l-'riuiehmen, who, 
but a few years ago, who would have hurried to the lamp- 
iron any one who dur«t have uttered such sentiments.” 

It appears, tliat notwithstanding the well-known eharacter 
of the I'reneh for vivately, their moderti fasldonahle socie¬ 
ties are intolerably dull. This aiisc-, in a principal degree 
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from that want of confidence, which evidently prevails be¬ 
tween parties of all classes, where each man looks upon his 
neighbour with suspicion and distrust. Instead, therefore, 
of those friendly and open communications, wluch prevailed 
in all respectable companies under the old form of govern¬ 
ment, there is now, in the evening assemblies, literally no 
conversation at all: the guests come and go when tlicy 
please, fill up their time with common-place remarks upon 
the weathi r, and occasionally play at cards, while those 
hostesses who lay superior claims to politeness, always in¬ 
vite the blind Abb6 de Lille, who entertains the company 
with recitations from his poems. The principal performers 
of the French Stage arc also invited to all fashionable par¬ 
ties, where they give recitations and songs. 

The most celebrated contemporary painter of the French 
school, is David, well-knowu in the annals of the Ucvolu- 
tion. He exhibits a few of his most famous pictures, 
amongst which are the Rajie of the Sahines and the lloratii 
taking their oath ; the cxpcnee f)f admission is trifling ; yet 
by this means David has amassed the sum of (i0,()00 livres. 
ItVe learn wdlli regret, however, that the historical painters 
in J’aris, although there are several who j>osst‘ss extjuisile 
talents, can scarcely procure a subsislciiee. 

S}>eaking of the Ibistile, our author says, “ The spot 
where this structure of lawlots despotism oiiee stood will be 
for ever memorable. Some paru of the walls, ditches, ami 
gates, still remain, but within the inclosiire is piled up 
wood for fuel. 1 wdl not vouch for the truth of the asser¬ 
tion, that a certain republican hero lias on several occasions 
sincerely lamented the destruction of thattoiiib of the living. 
Let him consider, that there is stdl left the 'rem[)le \*'hcre 
Louis XVI. was immured, and which still contains room 
for many a wretched victim. The latter is now surrounded 
with walls of such height, that its four turrets, with a fifth 
ID the centre, can only he seen at a distance, llecollecting 
the dreadful times past, a sensation of gloomy melancholy 
seizes the passenger.” 

It wasdoubtless such sentiments as these, W'hicli IM. Kotze¬ 
bue has frequently iiitersporscd in his w’ork, that caused 
Lis late arrest, whde travelling in Italy. 

Amongst the curiosities worthy the attention of foreigners, 
is the Physical (hibinct of Professor Ch.irlcs, in which tlierc 
is an immense electrical machine, which on merely being 
put in motion, causes the hair of tlu? spectator to stand 
erect at the dislaiu e <jf two yards. The Observatory is 
also well worthy of attention. 

. The third volume commences with an account of some 
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rpmarhablt' curiosities, cstablislimcnts, and public cdiiires; 
and we really remember no traveller \\ ho ever entered into so minute 
an examination of every subject worthy of notice in that capital, 
nor one who has such a happy method of communicating his 
ideas. His account of the Palais Roi/ai w ill scr\e as a farther 
specimen; and \\c woidd really advise every Englishman, wlio 
may hereafter go to i^ris, to take M. Kotzebues book as a com¬ 
panion : he w ill need no better conductor. 

Its inner court (the Palais Royal), three hundred and 
twenty yards in length, and one hundred and lifty in breadth, has 
been newly planted. I'he present generation will scarcely live 
long enough to walk under the shade of these trees; but whether 
shady or not, this palace, nevertheless, remains I he daily place of 
r<isort for many thousands of peoj)le; and during the greatest jrart 
of the day, its piazzas or arcades are so much crowded, that it is 
impossible to make your way through without the aid of your cl- 
Ijows. No wonder; for here are eighteen cotYec-houstis, ten 
restaurateurs, half u dozen pastry-cooks, many public-houses, se¬ 
veral wiiic-incrchauts, ice-selU'rs, friiit-\vomcn, a conph) pf hil- 
liard-tables, and a great number of coiii’ectioners; in short, you 
may eat and drink in as great abundance, and of as great deli¬ 
cacies as in any part of the world. Among other things, you 
find a wafer-shop, where several persons sit before the fire tlic 
whole day, and do nothing but bake wafers, and most excellent 
ones they are. In a small room be\ond the shop, tliey are 
served quite hot, and if you please }ou may drink a glass of Ala- 
lagawith tliem. It was my usual breakfast, and does not over¬ 
load the stomacli. Whoever does not like this fare, may go to 
the next shop and procure a cold parti idge-pio, or some of the 
thousand coki viands, which are every vvliere exposed in a most 
njlishing maimer to tempt the eye.—If you like, you may go 
one pair of stairs higher into apartments elegaully furnished, 
pass vour time in playing at all imaginable gimcs of hazard, ;uid 
tlrain jour purse; or follow the syren’s song, resounding from 
the windows of the entresol; or read the newspapers in a cotl'ee- 
house; or go to the reading-rooms kept by one Jorre, where 
you always lind two warm rooms in winter, and on paying-six 
livres a moiuh, you may re:ul from morniilg till night forly iievvs- 
papers ami joinnals. When tired of this, you may go (take 
notice, still under tlie saino piazzas) to the 'iheatre ?thmlaimer, 
or to M, Seraphin's Omhrcs C/iinoises, or to the T/ieatre des 
Enj’ans, or to the pup[)et-show, or to a private theatre ma cel¬ 
lar. At the time 1 was there, Py ramus and 'riiisbe were to be 
seen in wax-work; the body of the viituous ’I'liisbe, wlio was 
[uobably rendered jirognaiit by Pyramus, might be opciU'd, and 
the situation in which the foetus lay examined Before tliy doof 
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door was a ci^er, who kept repeating the whole day, MessicnrSf 
voi^ez cn passant, le chef' d'lLuvre de tart, enrieux et interes- 
sant. Le professeur va commencer texplication^ dans I'instanf, 
entrez! eutrez! 

This invitation was sung to the tunc of a hymn, and tlic 
vociferating sounds tickled the cars even after you had left the 
Palais. Alore serious entertainment is afforded by Bertrand’s 
physical cabinet a lew paces farther. 

*'The Theatre, branems, the first in Paris, is likewise so con¬ 
nected with the Palais /ioyal, that a continuation of the covered 
walks leads throiisi:h into it.—If every other method of diversion 
be exhausted, surely some novelty may be found among the 
twenty booksellers’shops under tljo arcades; or, giving way to 
the impulse of vanity, you may have your portrait taken hy a 
miniature-painter. Not less than nineteen of these artists hero 
exhibit their sj)eciinrns goi>d and bad, cheap and dear, from six 
livres to ten louis. There are some of them who promise to 
fnrnish a jiortrait within the space of an hour, and who are i dsls 
of .njc.rit as far as regards hitting a resemblance. Thus l saw', 
for instance, a portrait of the hereditary Prince of Weimar, 
badly painted, but a stiong resemblance, in the l^alais Boyal, 
during the whole of my stay. If, notwithstanding all this, you 
are still at a loss for diversion, which is scarcely possible, you 
may read .so many thousand bills posted uj) against the walls, or 
look at elegant shops; among which you find no less than six¬ 
teen milliners, twenty vvarehon.ses for ready-made wearing apparel, 
thirty stocketl with all kinds of stuff's for ladies and gentlemen, 
iinnieroii.s shops containing the most beautiful hardwares, glass, 
china, arms, seals, cliildrcns’ toys, &c. 

“ If you have no money to pureha.se any of these things, here 
arc two pawnbrokers’ shops, and two lottery-offices. 'I’he former 
give ready money on good pledges; and the latter, hopt?s of ready 
money. In .short, were you to be shut up for life m the Palais 
Jloyaf, you need never waiit any thing that renders life pleasant, 
from the Theatre Fran^ ais, to the shoe-black’s stall, w hich bears 
the pompous inscription, Aux artistes rmnis. The united artists. 

“ The coft'ee-huuses vie with each other in making a splendid 
external appearance. Wne is called the cofi'ee-house of a thousand 
columns {cafe uux unite colonnes), because its apartment.'^, sup¬ 
ported by about half a dozen pillai.s, are multiplied by the re- 
llectiou.s fiom one glass to another, to thousands. Another, with 
the sign of the Mount St. Bernard, calls itself unique. 7’he 
manner hi which it distinguishes itself i.s indeed singular enough^ 

A eonsiderable poilion of the coffee-room has been sacrificed to 
a model of Mount St. Bernard. Besides this, all the rooms are 
'decorated with an hniiicnse number of siiuill puppets, in glass 
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frames, and capable of being set in motiop. They partly imi¬ 
tate various nations, and pariicularly those described in CookeV 
Voyages, and partly French peasants, from the most remote pro¬ 
vinces, and are, in general, a tolerable resemblance. At any 
rate, a person who takes a dish of coffee here, is sure of being 
agreeably entertained.” 

The palace of the Conservative Senate, which was formerly 
called La Luxembourg, and celebrated for its beautiful gardens, 
has been mentioned by almost every modern traviiller; so that 
in M. Kotzebue’s account of it, we meet with nothing particu¬ 
larly worth attention. Of the ball appropriated to the Council 
of Five Hundred, he, however, gives the following interesting 
description: 

** Such must have been the appearance of the place where 
the Senate of ancient Rome used to meet, and if not such, it 
was certainly far inferior to the Hull of Five Hundred, which is 
splendid without luxury and gaudy glitter. I ii a vast semicircle, 
five hundred seats rise into the form of ati amphitiicutre; behind 
these is a gallery for the constituted authorities, auil, above that, 
a second for the people. 'Fho ceiling, which joins llie latter, 
is decorated with the pictures of ancient legislators and celebrated 
republicans. Here are Solon, Lvcurgiis, lleguhis, Cato, and 
many others, with the period in which they lived marked under¬ 
neath. In the midst of all these figures. Nature sits enthroned 
with the inscription : Nrtfnrc alone gives elernal law't. Tlie 
hall receives light from above, aiul warmth from beJow', for it 
has neither windows nor stoves. 

Opposite the seats of the F'ivc Hundred, is a haiidsonic 
tribune for the president; aiid, a little farther, a second for 
the secretaries. The walls are hung with drapery, not tri- 
coloured, but of light green cloth, with flame-cfdouicd orna¬ 
ments. Every thing is simply dignified* and I ihiuk it impossible 
to fit up any place in the world in a manner more appropriate to 
its use.” 

His account of the Hotel of the Invalids strongly reminds us 
of our own excellent institution, Chelsea Hospital. Like this, 
it is built on the banks of the principal river: the ease and re¬ 
gulations of its tenantry seem to be the same ; and we learn, that 
the veterans of the Freucli hospital have tlie advant ige of au 
excellent aud very extensive library, in which are abundance of 
tables and chairs placed for the accommodatioiiMif its visitors. 

« At different distances is a written request, not to spit on 
the floor, which is kept uncommonly clean. In the back ground 
of the library hangs David’s picture of Buonaparte crossing the 
Alps, while a gust of wind blows bis cloak over his head. It is 
the same which Buonaparte made a present of to the Invalids, 
KOTZEBUE.] u 
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and wliicli the hoary warriors were obliged to salute with dis-' 
charges oF artillery on its arrival. This iarge cloakt spread like 
a sail, almost wholly enwraps the little man. It bears not the 
least resemblance to him. Flattery, however, •takes care that it 
be multiplied. I found a painter and two young ladies sitting 
before it, and taking a copy ; the former was a miniature painter, 
and the ladies only took a drawing of it. A number of invalids 
were sitting round about reading ; one a military work, another 
a tragedy by Racine, and the third a novel. Meantime their 
eyes were fixed on their visitors of the fair sex ; and it being 
rather cold, they came to solicit tlie ladies to warm themselves 
. before the fire. 7’he latter, wholly intent upon their work, de¬ 
clining it, the gallant cripples brought straw mats, wdiich they 
spread under the ladies’ feet, to prevent their catching cold on 
the marble pavement. It ought not to be forgotten that they 
were all common soldiers.” 

The .great cupola of this institution is surrounded by a multi¬ 
tude of colours, each of which forms a letter of au inscription 
announcing the victories of the french. M. Kotzebue could see 
here the colours of all nations except In’s oren, the Prussian; 
but this remark, which he evidently intends as a compliment to 
liis country, seems to us so very much like a sat}re upon its go- 
veniment, that we can hardly refrain from a smile, lb ay, good 
Mr. Kotzebue, how are the colours of one nation to be obtained 
by another, if the former be resolved to see with impunity the 
grossest outrages committed on its neighbours, in deiiance of 
every known principle of national justice, rather than lake up arms 
against the common enemy? Since the french, in the late war, 
began to be victorious, the waiy government of J^russia resolved 
to be at peace; and if it had taken a contrary resolution, per¬ 
haps, good sir, you would have liad no cause for your exul¬ 
tation ! Wc think, if our memory do not fail us, that those very 
french, who were once in }our opinion the greatest people upon 
earth, did a few years ago beat your countrymen most soundlv, 
and lake away their colours ; and perhaps if you were again to 
visit the Hotel of the Invalids, \ou might, by the lielp of your 
specUicles, discover those identical colours in some remote corner 
of the cupola. Besides, sir, ae w ill not believe you, when you 
as.soit, that you saw kho colours of all nations in this cupola, ex¬ 
cept those of your ow n. We cannot bring ourselves to believe, 
that you saw any tlnglish colours amongst them j or if you did, 
and weie gratilied at the sight, you need only visit London, and 
wc will return you the compliment a hundred fold. 

liut to return to our analysis. M. Kotzebue makes some just 
remarks on the fine battle-pieces, w ith which the halls of this in- 
stitutiou arc decorated, ax all such pictures resemble each other* 
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" lint one,” says he, ** which shews the heroic sacrifice made by 
the officer at Nancy, of his own person, by*voluntarily placing him¬ 
self at the mouth of the cannon, to prevent its being fired upon 
the citizens, and who thus became a victim to his patriotism, is 
a beautiful performance; and it is still more charming, that it 
should hang here. Finally, if J step under this vast cupola, this 
rotunda, towering aloft into the skies, in the most superb style of 
architecture, I observe its sole ornament, its sole ornament in 
the strictest sense of the word, the tomb of Turenne. His bones, 
saved from the monuinent at St. Denis, really repose here. 
'I'his sepulchral monument resembles that which his children had 
once raised for him at St. Denis. Something, however, sur¬ 


prised me in the cupola, \ iz. the twelve apostles painted, and be¬ 
low them bnss-reliej's of Voltaire, llousseau, and otliers. How 
happens it that Voltaire and llousseau should be contounded with 
invalids and apostles ?” 

The botanieal garden he considers umvorthy of praise, as it 
is very inferior to many in Germany. This garden, ho\ve\er, 
contains the gallery of Natural History, which is allowed to be 
the most famous in the world, as it possesses, either alive or stiifl¬ 
ed, every animal that has hitherto been described by naturalists or 
travellers. A large hall contains the quadrupeds. In its centre 
is the zebra, w ith variegated stripes, the rhinoceros, the elephant, 
and finallv the tall camelopard, near which stands the elephant 
like a dwarf. At two \ards distance is the little Siberian 
mouse, the smallest of all the qnadiupcds. Good God ! if you 
eve in thought the humming-bird near the ostrich, and the little 
Siberian mouse near the camelopard, and you recollect that these 
colossal creatures did not receive more life from nature than those 
tiiminutive atom-like animals—how much matter do we find for 
.serious reficction ! On the side w alls are^lo hi' loimd not only the 
well known animals which are found in other places, but likewise 
the hipjjopotanius, the .sea-cow, the antelope, the sloth, the ant- 
eater ; in shoi t, all the animals that are seen depicted in Dutton. 
It also appears, that this institution is about to receive many im¬ 
portant additions, from the curiosities sent home by Captain 
Baudin, now on liis voyage round the world*. 

On examining the anatomical cabinet of the celebrated Cuvier, 
nur author makes a remark, whicli we recoiAineiuj to the atten¬ 
tion of our advocates for the liberty and equality of the Negroes, 
which is, that the heads .d’ those people are an exact mongrel- 
species between men and moiikies : they are quite as distorted as 


* The first part of the Voyage of this celebrated traveller has been some 
lime in the Irciich press, ami is nearly ready lor publication. Our readers 
may be assured, that we shall be the liist to present them with its traus- 
hition.— Epiior. 
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those of the apes; and the chin, like that of those animals, turns 
inwards. The result is, that Kotzebue is of opinion the Blacks 
ore not our (treiliren! 

We now coine to a part of this work, which we will presuilie 
to say, notwithstundiiig the iiiiprobabilitv that may be attached to 
it, none of onr readers can pc;i use without a sti ong degree of in¬ 
terest. It to the actual existence of the Dauphin, the son 

of the unio'!i.iatt. Louis XVI. ILdbre we begin our extract, 
we muot pietni.oc'. that there arc many thousands of persons in 
France, w ho implicitly believe in the truth of this story, which 
is p'acrd on the records of the government of the usurper, it is 
as follows: 

" Ji'an Marie Hervagault is the son of a taylor at St. Lo, of 
a prepossessing figure, features bearing great resemblance to 
those of Louis XVI. fair, slender, lively, communicative with¬ 
out suspicion, quickly pi.nctrating, and feigning innocence in a 
masterly manner ; of com se a person of great endowments, but 
of no education. He is supposed to be a natural son of the late 
Duke of Valentinois, who possessed estates in Nornjj.ndy. The 
strange events of the lievolution disordered his senses; he saw 
‘thaTt many had raLi.d lln'mselves from obscurity, and he wished 
to do the same. In Sepltniber, I79(i, he left his father’s house, 
and strolled as a ^agabond about the country, declaring himself 
to be the son of a family of rank, reduced to distress by ll:<. Re¬ 
volution. IJis youth, hi^ uioorent appearance, and tlie plausi¬ 
bility of his story, cvtiy w!ier<* procured him a favourable re¬ 
ception and rt lief. He had r ^^assport, but was never asked 
for one. He became bolder, a . ittempted likewise to carry ou 
his trade in the towns. He can... to Chciboiirg, but was soon 
taken up as a vagrant. His father, the t:;»lor, being apprized of 
this, hastened to fetch him, and was not a little surprised to find 
Inm richly provided wivli money and jow'cls. He brought him 
back to St. Lo, where the brisk young blade did not, however, 
ptay long, but suen ran away a second time, strolled througli the 
clepartmcnt cf Calvados; and, having inqnovcd both in body and 
inmiiid, he became more ingeiiiousiy inventive in his stories than 
at first. He sometinies passed for a sou of the l^rince of Mo¬ 
naco, and sometimes for the heir of the Duke d’Uivsel, in the Ne¬ 
therlands. He thy!.: raised himself ste[> by stop, and ere long 
mude himself a relation of Lewis XVI. of the Ivmperor 
Joseph H. and of the King of Prussia. For the sake of his 
safety, which was thiealeni'd, he travelled in women’s clothes, 
pretending that he was just returned from England, w hither he 
had been taking some nu»ney to his emigrant father. Many, very 
many petiple of rank and education, were deceived, for he flat¬ 
tered their former prejudices ; the ladies in particular shewed a 
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decided partiality for him, because he addressed their hearts. 
His adventure began to attract some notice, and he was arrested 
a second tiii' riu female attire, and conducted to prison at Bay- 
cux, at t])e oistanee of only ten leagues from St. Lo. His 
father came again to procure his deliverance, which, in consider¬ 
ation of his youth, was iudulgontly granted, and the lad replaced 
under paternal authority. He was now to lean» tlie trade of 9 
taylor, an insuperable tliougl't lo bis mind. He broke loose i 
third time 

" Ill 1797 he- was in the diligence, or stage-coach, between 
X<ava! .and Alengou, very plainly and decently habited according 
to his sex. Not far from the latter place, he alighted, and 
-bnislict! t ir to a village by the road-side, called Les Joncherets, 
Be:ng bf'iiighted, ho begged quarters of a peasant, who directed 
him to the house of Itladeinosillc Talou Lacombe for better 
acconiDiodution. To this lady he declared himself to be one of 
the family.of MoiUmoreucy, who had a castle and estates nea^ 
Dreuv, but was obliged to ily from his persecutors. She con¬ 
ceived a lively iuterest for his situation, and supplied him with 
money and clothes, which he promised to repay upon his arrival 
at Dreux. Here he lived for a while much at his eace, acted the 
part of a man of quality, and presented, for instance, die 
ostler who saddled his riding-horse with u Louis d’or. 

** At last he felt himself induced to set off, and Mademoiselle 
Lacoinbe accompanied him to l)reux, to get back the value of 
what she had udvancetl to him. They safely reached the place; 
but both castle and estates had vanished. Can any thing be more 
natural ? The licvoliit.,oii accounts for every thing. Poorer by 
fifty loLii.s-dor's, and liclier in experience, the lady returned 
home. The young hero coiitluually gained in boldness. In the 
month of May, 2798 , ha ventured in the diligence to Meaux, 
only eight leagues from Paris, and alighted at the imi, where he 
indeed, obtained some refreshment, but having no passport, 
was refused a night’s lodging. The v\ ife of a Paris merchant, JLa- 
ravine, who happened lo be at Meaux, took pity 011 him, and 
perinilted him to '^leep in her warehouse. This encouraged him 
to ask faither favours, and he succeeded. lie represented him¬ 
self ;^as a rich farim *’s sou at Domery, who had fled to avoid 
being enrolled as a recruit, and Madame made him a present of 
four loiiis-dor's, upon whicli he hired a plJce in tlic diligence for 
Strasbourg. 

** About one league from Chalons he disappeared, and the post¬ 
illion in vain waited his leturii. He went to the village of Mery, 
and w ished to make good his story at the castle of Guigiiau- 
court; but being suspected, he was put under arrest, and taken 
before the justice of peace at Ccrnuti. Being asked who he. wa^ 
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he mysteriously replied; ' He had no answer to make to such a 
question.’ He was sent to Chalons, where, bein;; again asked to 
give his name, he proudly said, ' You will learn it but too soon.' 
At last he said, he was called Louis Antoine Jean Francois dc 
Jjangueville ; that his father was dead, and that his mother, Ma¬ 
dame Sainte Emile, lived at IJeuzcville, near Pout Audemar, in 
the department of J^iire. It must be confessed, that it is im¬ 
possible to tell a lie more circumstaiiliall}. Confined in the 
prison of Chalons, llcrvagault assumed an air of grandeur, and 
a mysterious deportment; he tempted the curious, gave signi¬ 
ficant hints, and, in short, ere long it was whispered about, it 
is the Dauphin ! the son of Louis XVi ! 'I’ho jailer himself be- 
tieved the story, and advanced him money. 'The wives of two 
merchants of the towns Saignes ajid I'elizc were initiated in the 
secret; which soon spread about, and no one any longer 
doubted. His figure, his manners —‘ Y ou need but see him,' 
exclaimed the credulous souls, * to recognise him at the very fiist 
look.’ All the inhabitants of Chalons, of the privclegcd orders, 
were by degrees made confidents and adherents; and they all vied 
with each other in supporting this ill-fated offspring of their 
Yi»’g\ His table was daily served w'ith dainties of eveiy descrip¬ 
tion, his rooms were elegantly furnished, masters were given him, 
the jailer treated him with deference and respect; his prisoner 
was allowed to walk about as often as he pleased, but always in 
the disguise of a female ; in fine, his dungeon was as it were 
metamorphosed into a pleasure-house. 

Meauwljile the persons who were let into the secret were 
not sufliciently discreet. A w'ord dropt hcr<; and there in the 
gladness of their hearts, aroused the vigilance of the magistrates ; 
and, after this masquerade was played two niondis, Hervagault 
was made to undergo stricter examinations. With artifice and 
gestures that seemed to belie his woi ds, be now declared that he 
was the son of a tailoi at Si. Lo. 'I'hc father was applied to in 
writing, confirmed the Irulh of the declaration, and the offender 
was sentenced to ont' month'n imprisonment. 'J’hi.s mild puiiish- 
jment was considered as a victory by those who thought they 
really knew' the secret: during his trial, they trembled lest the 
real origin of the jirisoner should not escape discovery. In 
order to free him froni ihc prying vigilance of the police, they 
abundantly furnished fiiin with money and jewels, and thus faci¬ 
litated his retreat. Lie was very well satsiied with the issue, and 
now began to act his part at Virc, in the department of Calvados. 
Here; he made but a few' proselytes, was soon arrested again, and 
with greater severity doomed to two years’ imprisonment. As 
the inhabitants of Vire only considered him as a young vagabond, 
he would have passed these two years very sorrily, had not his 
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iaitliful adherents at Chalons continued to support him; on whick 
occasion the consoling Madame Saignes conducted the corre¬ 
spondence. This woman really wished him well, and advised 
him to. apply the time of his coufineincnt to the improvement of 
his education ; but he gave way to drinking, and at the end of 
two years left the prison worse than when lie entered. Madame 
Saignes herself went to fetch him from Vire to Chalons, into the 
bosom of his faithtul and devoted friends. The most splendid 
preparations were made for his reception, lie arrived, received 
congratulations, had tiowers strewed at his feet, and was Irealed 
with the most distinguished respect. In short, the horn of plenty 
was again most <;opiously poured out on the tu\lor’s sou of St. 
ko. When the police discovered these proceedings, his parti¬ 
sans, upon deliberation, found it expedient to seiul the Dauphin 
on his travels. His route was so contrived that he every where 
found confidential friends, who being previously informed of ^his 
supposed high birth, shewed him all the respect due to that ex¬ 
alted station, lie was once at Rheims, twice at \'itry le IVan- 
eais, and often at different country-seats, where balls, concerts, 
and feasts, of every kind, were given in honour of him. 4£. 
Vitry he was splendidly and conveniently lodged at the Jiouse of 
Madame dc llarnbecour, whose huslmnd cioselv followed all his 
footsteps, waited upon him with the most attentive zeal, and 
served him like a valet- On St. Louis’s day a su]>crl) fcle was 
prepared for him, it being llic least of I lie '^aint whose name he 
bore. The ladies sung songs composed in honour of him. In 
the confidential circles which he freipicnted, they al\va\s I'alJed 
him, moil prince! his portrait was handed about as that of the 
Dauphin, and it was reported that the i^jpe liiinsi’lf had im¬ 
printed a mark on his leg, to know him again by; finally, a 
letter was handed about from a hi^hop^ i.i which this deluded 
prelate rw/Ves in expressions i)/' the proj on ndcst respect for this 
young vagabond; and, by ids example, convinced many who 
were still wavering in their belief. Already was a court formed 
round Louis XVI.; he had immediately his lavuiiriu •<, and was, 
going to nominate those who weie to hold tlie great fiJllces of his 
household. Many names of con‘.equence were to be found 
among them. They all glowed with enthusiasm, and prepaieii 
to make the gicatcst saenlices. Mkm of ®iktu and rank 
deemed the mse lies fortunate on btlng able to pet form the 
meanest drudge)y oj menial service for him. Misers burned 
spendthrift, that they might have the honour of entertaining 
him. it was very natural that such proceedings should not escape 
the eye of a vigilant police. Fouche was informed at Paris of 
all that was going forward at Vitry j and a vvarraut put au eud to 
the farce. 
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“ But even when taken into custody, Hervagault conducted 
himself with a loftiness and dignity that struck all present 
with a kind of dubious axce. His downcast confidents sur¬ 
rounded him with t!ie most heart-felt reverence ; one of them, 
highly moved, begged leave to embrace him, and the tayknr's son 
negligently tendered his hand to kiss. ITie very first night of his 
incarceration a most splendid feast was given at the prison. In¬ 
tercessions were made for his release upon bail, but in vain f all 
that could be obtained vi as to mitigate, as much as possible, the 
rigours of his captivity. He was constantly served in the most 
sumptuous manner, and so accustomed to this high style of liv¬ 
ing, that once a chicken, a pigeon, with a sallad and custard, 
being served for his supper, he thought proper to find the fare 
incomplete, and indignantly dashed the mess on the ground. 
Adnet, the notary, called liim in his prison Motiscigneurj and 
was most graciously rewarded with the appellation of Mon petit 
page, mon petit valet de chamhre dtamitiL Thus he acted 
his part, and always with an air of the utmost importance. 
Going to mass, a servant carried his prayer-T>ook and cushion. 

appointed a secretary, and made him sign in his name that of 
Louis Charles. Wlicre a man bears a great name, said he to the 
justices, he is sure to be exposed to persecution. The Mayor 
of Vitry, owing to tlie great concourse of people, found him¬ 
self, at last, under the necessity of putting him under closer 
confinement, and, at the same time, intercepted the enormous 
supplies of wine and good cheer sent for his use. No person, 
but those absolutely necessary to attend him, was permitted ad¬ 
mission without a ticket. Meanwhile, his offence was by no 
means considered in a political view, but merely as a matter be¬ 
longing to the correctional police, to the enquiry and punishment 
of which it was accordingly left. Madame Saignes was likewise 
taken up as his accomplice; but there being no proof to convict 
her, was acquitted in consequence. Hervagault, in the beginning 
of the year 1802, was sentenced to four years imprisonment, as 
a sharper and abuser of the credulity of the people, and confined 
accordiuglv in the house of correction at Ostend. Both the de- 
Ihiquciit, and the attorney-general, though upon different 
grounds, appealed against this sentence to the government. 

"The matter vvas’now to be treated at Rheims, when a new and 
\&ry important actor suddenly burst upon the scene of this tragi¬ 
comedy. The aged prelate L. do S..., Bishop de V.... a man ve¬ 
nerable for his integrity, universally respected for the auste¬ 
rity of his manners and his profound [earning, expressed 
BIS coNvrenoN that Heuvagaclt was the real 
AND GENUINE Dauphin. He had cvoii spoken to the sur-» 
geons that had anatomised the corpse of the pretended Dauphin* 
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ni the lemj)lo, who had informed him it was not that 
oi- THE REAL ON E, He rosolvctl upoM iVoeiujj Ills \onn'^ Mc- 
narcli from the cliiiiiis of captivity, lout out riiiwdoi jibic*'sini.s 
to efthet this purpose, al)aiul»uiocl the very fimclions ol his oiru'<\ 
came to Rheiiiis^ corre.spnii^led with the prisoner hv means of 
the keeper of the jail, ami thouolit himself sure of his heiii-; the 
identical person, lln^ danpliin's dcatli appeared to him a inure 
jiolitical lie of the Nalion-d (.-/tnivenliou. lie even l!ioir.dit ii hu» 
duty to give to the neglected prince a good education, and eud.'a- 
voured'to accomplish this eud \\ith the purest and siucen >t iu- 
tenlioiis. He scut him amongit otlur works o.ie day, h" Ounic 
till ChrislifDiibinc by Chatcaithriantj WmX the traiiedy of Atbalia, 
upon wliicli lie reci'ivetl, to his surprise, this aii.wer : ‘ Do \ou 
mock me ? all this f ku.iw by lieart/ All the fears of the pre¬ 
late w(‘rc, lest the ob;<'et ot his can* should he "eiiteiiced to 
liaiisportutiou. To prevent tins, lu* strained eveiv nerve, and 
made usi- c>l the iuleri'st ol every friend lie could eonimanil in 
Paris: he cIr'w up a list of those ]»ersous to whom he iutemled 
to entrust the fate of the Daupliin. In it were found, amongst 
others, the names of Ihissac, \eeker, ^ladame de SHftt, 
aMoulesM)!!, Ko(|uelaire, Angoulemi-, 'rallovraiid, Ihiys de Segur, 
IJoullHers, La Harpj*, &e. Some believed him, some did not; 
.some ealh'd him a ilftnidvl, a Joch. d’lu* eoriesptmdeuce 
was earrii'il (.m in cvplu'rs; it ••ven \vi iil so f.ir, tliat tlio jirojeet 
was iormed to marry the daujiliiii w'ilh a ilislaiit relati«>u of tin; 
royal taiuily. llervagaull at lirst seemed to wave the propt»ial, 
for he had (as the reader will presently be i.iforiued) sworn the 
oath of fidelity and alfection to the queen ol’ P«/ilng:d’s most 
amiabh* sister, hut fr<*m ])olitieal motives he y ieldc’d, and it was 
resolved l(j make levit's of men for his .service. Ihit ei.* these 


uegoeiatioiis could possibly ripen, iIk; \rial before the eiimiiial 
tribunal at Kli(‘ims was once moie publicly revival, and llial in 
the presence of a mmierons niultitnde of peo,.!.*, wiio :dl were 
ill favour of the accused, loudly murmured against tin* prose- 
entiiig atloriiev-geiieral, and with eiilliusiasfic fervour : ppiam eJ 
the oflicial defeiuler of llervagault. Tin; jmlges, no\vev(*r, 
would not suffer themselves to bo misguided, and conlirmcd the 
original sen<euc<*. \\ lid - they W(*re ilelibeyiting on ibe subiect 
in another r i(/m, the in--st painful an\ii-ty was depieH d in the 
conuteiiane*; of eveiy spectator in court, llervagault heard his sen¬ 
tence with composure, wilh a .smile of contempt; and liis ji.irti- 
sans, instead of giving credit to the juridical decLioii, olistiuately 
j>er.severotl in their former pre-coiiceived opinion. Tiiey continne'd 
to wait on him vvilli royal servlre in tlie place of his detention. 
He had by him, amongst other effects, a .silver cup, on wliich wt-re 
the letters Ij. C. (Louis Charles) eiigraveil and decorated wilh 
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an aiu"mnc French crown. I'liis he pretended lo the jailor was 
hiscvpljor. None nf his ndhcrculs dvaerted his cause; on the 
rnntnin/, their zeal redoubled, and the venefahle Bishop of 

V-lieaded llicni. Nav, the latter did not contiiie his 

zeal to presents and ^ood advice, he even resolved most actively 
lo cM'it himself; and l>eiii;T ijitonned that it was intended to 
hriiij^ his illn>tiious pnj)il from JMieims to Soissons, ho deter¬ 
mined lo n scuehim on the road iVom the hands of his persecu¬ 
tors. 'i llis youthlhl projet t of an old head Mas be-trayed; the 
I)i''hop anil his j)ap(Ms M«'re seized; and it evidently appeared 
upon |>roof, that it Mas his intention tt> makt* tin; tayloi’s son t)f 
St. JjO act the part of the d aiphin. Tlie govermnent, however, 
had compassi('-n on t!u'hoaiy tlolard, and gave him his liberty. 
Hervaganit himself, hail fared belter, if the least prospect of 
amendment had aj)peared in his eondnet; but as he formed ano¬ 
ther jimto of partisajis at Soissons, it was thought proper to 
make him (ii.'jap|>ear. 

‘‘ In ordi r to u nder it conceivabh' hoM' so many pt-rsons of 
rank and k))i>Mledge of tlie Muiid, slionld have suffered them- 
to l)«* mad<‘the dujies of this raM' yniiigsier, people ought 
l!KMn''i!\is to !nivi‘ laaui him ti ll liis sterv. W iih gieat emotion 
he Mould remend». r hoM l.onis \V I. Ins father, H'^ed lo give 
hnn les i'iis in In-ior', a;.d geogiaphv in ihe'I’emple. In the lone 
of (he me t mv.e’iions .simpiieil'., he Monld talk of a little bitch 
called of \\Ineli Marie Anleinette, Ins mother, Mas veiy 

fond. '1 lie most mmete details he di'seribed with mlanlile viva- 
t'ilv, nor did he foiget that Simon, his jailer, lueil to wake him 
in tile di id lif night, to convince himself that h.e had not been 
carried off. ^ 1 was o'oligcd,’said lie, ‘top- rfoim tlie inoanist 
drudgery, winch atheied my health.’—'The niiilii ’riiermidur 
alifvi itid tile miseriey otkrriany viitims of the revointion as well 
as mine ; they gave me betler (h-thi mine Mhole.some vieiiMl>, 
and even allowed im‘ ll-e divei-lions snil.ihlc to my age. My 
sister M. -, piimitled to come to me, to eat andi pl iv. What a 
iMoimnt was the first of onr le-nnimi! (i.e (iluaif'i Kepi hit to Ip 
^i'heu speaknrx of th)^ ihft rciew) Meanwhile mv heahii ho- 
(■•jiv.e eoniiiin.div inoi'* mipdiu il, and the jwi'on air mnsl have 
i.d’od m.e, had not tin* Fold ileeu i d to s' lnl me lelief. < )in; 
u;i\,al;ont the latli r'end id Ma», I7'd5, as [ was ;iisl going to 
(love, one of iii’v kei |,er^, w liom I iiiways hk.d tor his mildiies'., 
aeco-'-ted me, and \\ In-j>eri!’'; sild ‘ d •;(»• eh.ild, vni Mould 
soon die ill tins pii-.oii, Init pi o|!ie v.'lio 1 von, though ntler 
stiangers, let }<in know d von ke* »> the .-■eei't, they will 

soon Inmg yon to a p! :ee vvin ie ',fi< shall I.e <1 lull hh'Cilv, and 
play vvilh ( hiidren (‘! v.inr own I '•Mailovved !■;>» wouls 

Mith av;i!ity, promi^jcd lo rtvie.l 7'‘‘hing, and wailed v.ilh 
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anxiety the fu!<:lnicut of his promise. On the following evening, 
about the same linn;, a curt willi ch an linen canu'into the court¬ 
yard to be unluadccl, and to take in another (jiianlily of foul. 
^hnnng this linen lean laid a.ncenicd a vvnf sic hi if hnihing 
child(ilioiU nil/ (igc. A strong man in a sailor’s dn ss took me 
in his arms, put me amongst a jiaicel of the foul things, and 
only a small ape i lure k('pl me from snfI'oc:.lion; the last llmig 
that 1 saw in my piison, was the sick clnld, whom tlicy pnt in my 
bed. J was rather roughlv Hung into the bottom of llic cart, 
and without any farther ohstruction conve}ed to ( hnllinf. As 
soon as we got out of the tem[)le, they gave me a little inoie air, 
but on approaching the banieis they coven d me again entirely. 
At Passy I was carried, still packed up, into a low room, wlu re I 
was ijuitc at liberty, Jlcre 1 saw' time strange men, who tinew 
themselves at my feet, and seemed to be quite beside theniselM S 
with joy, '.ritci/ ijtiickli/ put on me female aHice, placed me in 
a post-chaise, anti drove, along the road to /a^ / endec to the. 
armtf of the roiftiHsIs. I low' it eanu' about that 1 should bi' li¬ 
berated, I was not informeil til! a long time altei wauls, .fitter 
llobes[)lerrc’s fall, the ruling I'actions were divulid among tUf'iy- 
selvcs, and many were not dismclni'd to t!ie U' loration ol loy- 
altv ,* oviatures wen; imuie to ll.e \ « nuean M.'.alu''', and negoei- 
ations opeiK d w ilh them by IJouelle, a memlier t>l the iSalion:;! 
Convention; and one of the coiuhtioiu w iiieh the Im mer insuted 
upon w;ei, f!i\ ijcmg deliver! d up to them; to w inch, howe\cr, 
the committee of public welfare uddeil ihe^ iestriction, that my 
deliverance sliouhi at first be kipt a secret, and another chji<l 
substitutcel in my {>!:;cc. Ailer long and \ioI<nt iicoates, tlu; 
loyalists ass' iiled U) the measure. '1 lu' onl;, ililiitidly wastotliid 
a ])roner Mif'e et ol a v.'niid to I'eplacc mi-. Coniii Louis ilo 
'l’)oll‘ imd. iO)( L it, im<! sent the AbbeJ.aiiunt for this pmpoM; 
into iSoi man Iv, aitenil.’i! i-V !us :iti,:ilanl l>'n ilamel. Ihtif 
IniieJ one II'rvriaai!, a tafor ot ^1. Lu, la suiilice, Jar a 
LOiwdciatian a) ‘J'lOyi m /'/ems, /! ;■ /he gcnaal aood, his 
iciio t c.seiii/'led me. 'ri i \ otlu i w isi* a* suu n tin t.obfi that hi? 
Iian nothing to d.eaii Li his son’s life, and ihi.y even enneeali d it 
from him that the ^iiiplii.'. shouid be Inlhd int'> a soniid slei [>, 
by mi'ans id a stumg dost' ol opium. ^ ^ 

"“I'hen. V.!. Sni'l t’ lei- pi i.-ons in the'/’( iiqde w no kn.-w ll:e 
siMii't; tlii- i- ill. j ii wife, the ab'-’.e-meiuiinel tnnilay. 


and the ''W« c p< i ol lui , >'i. 




It u:is tin* latter wlio eriiiied me 
■ !s. lX‘ ’IK/i*'- dn.Ciiat!' 


\ n» 


out, and h Ir.i u i! lea- ai L- , • i 

liar and .'b!,e Lamei t. Two boms alK r nn umce, Iho 

c.-lebuited Dtv.aml, lowhese e..,!- L h;n! b;.< n (ni..>t<d, eame 

nilf ihi-'IViiipie, when li'e loo ^iiaii, ii I'i opmm .cm limiJ 

the child, wim h \ve.s iaiil in my b. d, into a s.umbcr, 

1 '2 
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r<*S! nil)liji<»d( filli. Dcss-.uilt was to feci his pulse \\iih(>ut. 

Wiikih;.' him, (jiit oil lit..nj*: his haiui upon his hoily, he pf iccivcd 
such !i r it aiul mine, that he iiUt rod a shriek, 

aiM* / is aina/oini u! was cliiiiigoil mlo the im>st violent friglit, 
v.ioii, upon eiohi inspection, no donht remained of its being aiio- 
ihi r child. He remained near an lioiir in mnlo amazement. He 
consideied his leipoiisibility, the danger he was in, Jiud linally 
resolved to screm himst If In sending a secret repmi, perfectly 
congenial to the truth, to the committee of jiiiblic welfare; 
^\l‘u<• K()\cre, the llien president, who was in the secret, after 
the In st paroxysms of \iolenee to his :;stonished and furious col- 
leagm.i had siibsiiled, jnoved to them that sifenee. would b<* the 
best 1 emedy, partii oLn Iv so as there was every aj>peara)ice that the 
sliange and siekh eiiild would die, in which ease it would he pi r- 
fceliyeas} to jieisiMde all him ope, that the real danpltin was dead. 
He^^sauk was sumi;,,)ni d helcre ll:e commillei', and loaded, with 


.such bitter rip><'u<.Ii'‘s, that, overwhelmed with grief :md vexa¬ 
tion, he fell into a disee e, which, bafhing t il llie .s.'-.iil of nu'di- 
cnie, piovee. li'ttil »o hi;n. Ikjy little siil)4iinli‘ de, d likewise. 
i.<’C’S.Tu!iV oap.m d,s‘>t< (ion of llio b</dv, was eqnidl} 

tet’-.rhle di.i! it w:.‘- net jui.a.-, tmd coiiicnin nt!v made use ol' tin; 
loll >w is’g (vp, ;v-pioas'w h\ \hv jtioct, vi i ho/: ‘ \<n{-', sooinics 
y-Of.rer’es a i r,ui\ .',e t/'n/i rndavra, ({KC Aw ro/:i?/iissaircs nous 
{•irst'iifcK ut • (c'hi ih( Jt/s </c l-ouis Copi.' i. e. ^ We 

jnoceeded t'> i.ie cj.; i.lug ( f a corpse, f.:7/'V// i/ic cnomKs.'iiunfrs 
j>ri y /•> '.s as intit <»f llie son of Loii;« Caije t. 

Hi; to st:'. 0 ’^ tlitil !;i; 'lecjt.irtd vigom- by tl’c motion 

of the v( Idele, aiii' < d at, Hclh viile, th'- i'ead-ijuatleis (;i the loy- 
aiLts, auvl tiller i'< - ixj ediiion to (-*h.iberon, that lie was sent 
to I'hi^'lt.n I l)v ds’site of ‘dte Bikisli (ioveinment. 

e had hilluilo, fnan a vtnietv of eirenmslaiiees, not oi;]} 
givin nn;)li< it eieiiit to iMs singnltir .-i nv, eiu! fas iiom eoi'^idi i- 
mg’ts hi ’o til a sw’itiJ.ler, or oh'Ciire tulvenluri'!', we nuisl eton- 
h’-'S tiut, fi'oni tl..-(emeidinec oi events in lim naaiation, ansi 
tli.rse of the re\ojiilioiJ, wiiieh art' still litsh in our miii.'orv, 
v.e viewd Itiin tail; in the I'nljl e»f the real and iindonbt- i Iseirof 
the thiout'of rrtmet', Iro: the sub'Cipient j-tiil of his story is 
too isleitit) to d( ss'sva titteulion, tmd insliiet's the rolh'Cinig readt r 
to w I'dalit.w that t <nit^‘'ence which he had plaeeil in flu* pre- 
ei'thng .statenieiils. !'or . ixitnijile, he boldly as^!it.i. that 
al’rer all the pt nis iha.i he Iiad t ni'ounlt'ri ti, boisi the Urants of 
hi.s own eonnuv, it wtis m lingltiml that his lile was nio.*t in 
daniitr, ioi that liis itlndon*, heo', the venerable Ciotinl tl’.'iitoi*', 
:n-fl od.ars, htid eoii-.j;iu“d Itt poi-,on liiii:! 'i’htit in consi tjnenee 
oi ^l:i^ tKinaiett''u, the King «tf ihiglautl st ill him to Koine tmil 
Ihjilngal, v,nil po'Artl'id it etminieialations. 'i'iiul tlte lh»pe 
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|jlt‘sscd and annointcd him, and causrd i\w. fitur-de-Vm to l)e iin- 
priiitod on his ri^lit leg; that llie J)iicht;'iS of Orleaii';, on bis 
aviival at Lisbon, prostrated herself at his feet; that ihe Qiiceii 
ol J^ortugal caused him to tail in love with her niter, the doica^ 
irer ol the Prince of Jira/il, that she procMired for him a decla¬ 
ration, signed by nine ttoven iann, promising him succour, and 
which is still in the archives of PorliiLai, &.e. itc. 

We do n(/t hesitate to pronounce the whole of this statement, 
from the part at wliich he mentions his departure fr«)m Quiberoii, 
to be 11 contemptible mass ol' falsehood: but our readers will 
recollect, that this last part of the narration is not iiiM'iti'd in the 
recoids of the French Clovermncnt:—it may, therefore, ha\e 
been tabricated, for motives whieli may easily be conceived ; but 
we do not enteriain this idea of the whole account. Wt; well 
know the character of the jnesi nt brant of France, and convinced 
<d tlie instability of his power, we will submit the rjiiestion to 
our more penetrating readeis, wl'.ether il be not very probable, 
that Huonapaite has secretly preserved this youtli in order that 
wheii his own fortune shall expern nee a reverse, the limo of 
Whi'.h we hope is not far distant, he may make a merit of his 
alulication, by restoring tia; kingdom to its rightful owner, atid 
thus obtain a leniission of that puiiishinenl which would other¬ 
wise be the result of his audacity and his crimes ? 

We learu from M. Ivot/ebue, that Jaieieii Jiuonaparti', ad¬ 
mittedly eiue of die best ofthefamiK, has au excellent gallery 
ol ])aintings, whieh is oju n to tlie i'nblic at large. Liicien, it 
f.-’eins, is a domestic man, and lieqiiendy accompanies his visitors, 
carr\ing his child in his anus. Wv must [lass o\» r (uir author’s 
leniaiks on the superb paintings in this n.ausion, by lelerring our 


readers to the book itself, 

'^riie nisitntion foi the deal and diiinh, nt \t pass(-s under his 
notice; and afterwaids, the Funcli theatiC', at winch he disap- 
pioves of the manner of acilng tragedies, and makes many reinnks 
iijion the talents of the thil’erent pi-bormeis, which, though ihs-.y 
nia\ be pist, W(‘ think aie commoii-place and trivial. 11 <“ altemled 
a jiK’ce which was damned ; and di'sciibcf! the iipioar to be 
exactly similar to what wc li.ivc oli< n »Mtn* s-ed in our own tln-a- 
lies: though the hdlowing nu ihod ol t Ih i img sneh a (Mn[)OMi 
we never h'don; lieard ol. “ i liave hceii a-sun;d, savs he, 
'•' l!..it the mv.n t do whi' dvs, with bciIo\-.s nn-ier both ai '.w, and 
in to llu ll-eUrt*, so tlial tlu’V .'■•ciu to applaiid wilh 

their hand.', wlnh* ihev are oniy inoMiig tfiein to juit toe whistles 
111 motion ; aiid as olleii as lliey slasel eo tipU’e, and h i llu o heels 
sink again, the whistling soin.ds iiom liu ir s!,i>t 

At the ’i'hi'utiv (in i audriiUc, a soil i i' Aslli ,10 p! u e of 
hidii>onei S', !i peculiai caslw 11 juiv Ij.*’ •-* 1* ■'*^.,'>1 liic .ludii . 
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'' Sliould only iIk^ end of a sliau l lianj; down from the front of 
one ol the boxes, the whole pit iinincdiateiy exelaiiiis, * Away 
with the shawi!’ ( nfr: /c shani .); if the lady does not instantlv 
obey, llie noise redoubles, and * throw over the shawl/ (jettez 
le shuict) is the ery. Ladies have often b(.‘en oblis;ed to give 
way to these brutal demands. Jn those instances where it was 
refused, the npnoar rose to such a formidable pitch, that the 
police was obliged to inlerfi re, andloilosire the lady in the box, 
to com}dy with tin: voeifeiatiug rabble. ” 

About half of the last volume is tilled by what the author 
calls notes from his pocket-book,” and which consist of a 
variety of detached and interesting fragments, relative to the 
manners of the people of i^.iris. Wo shall si lect a few' of tliese 
passages, by way of specimen, and w ith these w'c shall conclude 
our analysis. 

“ Most of the rl-flcvtnifii are not only poor, but really suffer 
ll'.e most distressing want, which even obliges them to solicit 
charitN. JJni tliev, in gt-ncral, have sm.li a wav of bcggiuir, as^ 
prcnos'icsst's one in their favour; they send nj) their name, gene- 
lalTy a well-known and celebrated on(‘. at which the doois lly 
open immediately to receive them, in they step, full of the 
assurance of tlieir pristine character, sit down by the fire-side, 
lavishing the mo‘l impudent llatlerv on the slrangi'r.s pr< suit, 
and are apt to talk ot a thousand things for an hour tog< lher, 
without touching, with a single sy liable, on tlicir dintresseil con¬ 
dition. 'j'liev will, for instance, say, they only wish to make tlu* 
slr.mgers’ acquaintance, iiCc. At last they open their budget, at 
first ill metapliois, then somewhat plainer, gmteelly liinting that 
they had writU'ii a book, for which they look in subsciipliom.; 
and immediately, with a negligent air, t\mg down the proposals 
on the iH'Xt ta'ole, all the while talking of oilier things. Oiten 
has it been my late to fall in with siu li nobility and geulry, 
and 1 eonld quolc names that would aslonisb the reader. 
1 ^ 3 any of ibein, to br -■uri', do not vi iitme to act the pari in 
j>r()j))ia persona, but they wriic lelleis, cairying at least the 
appearance of modesty. 

‘‘ It I*-, hov^e\er, i asy for m:* to r(snei.‘l\e, that people, thus 
edneali (i, and aeiM'tt)med to sm li a iiie as liu'v h d, being one- 
jcduced to meiKiJiity, (<mM no' big in uny oilier manner.” 


'l'I:<' aiillor of :i ihcaliieiil puce, or of the music belonging 
to it, IS ill-It, d .1 i'ruue m tin; f<;!!(iwmg maimei : lOvery 
night’s H ft lot- Isoivid'd into ths'e paits, o! wliicli the author 
i\eci\es a • '■'.“li'di out (•! oiu' thud, 'i Ins, however, would be 
but drc’g litiie hu' iI’liu ; jnit tiv. v ixicive this seventh [lart nol 
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i>»rr, hut as long as they live, and their heirs ton years after their 
death ; they receive it not only in Paris, but all over Prance, 
and from every theatre; and this not men ly \\hllo the piece 
remains in manuscript, but long after it has been piiiited, for no 
manager of a theatre <lare ha\e it acted wilhonl the express por- 
niission of the author. The piratical piiuling of a piece is hive- 
wise subjected to heavy penailic'^. Al.inv will olijeet to the 
possibility of the author’s being often thu eived, a. he neither 
<am know, or be inlormed of the jiieces pla\:(l all <»vt'r I'lainre, 
and of the fn i|neney and amount ot the i j ( esjJts of tlie iliffen’iit 
l.'ouses, it being exlieim ly expeicdve to collect infonna'ion of 
this kind. 

All this lias, however, hcin pro\ided for; theio < xisls an 
ollice in Paris, estable.hed for lla: pm pose, fleie the andan of 
any dramatic jnodm tlon need hut ne'ntion hn ii.ime, and the 
office ttikes care of all 'die 'I’he oillee has its i-onespondents 

and cashiers ail over the eonnhy, andxMlii a cleai conseiem e, 
aeeonnts to the andior for all tin* .shines of his pniiits, foi the 
moderate allowance of two per ci'iit. 

Aladamc' Mole, \\ho transl.Ued Mis.indn'opv and lb peuf- 
aneo rather in an ankward is aln ady in posses.sion ol a pio- 

perlv of (iO,OOC) llxri's, and even now this rjumdv is In (jneMliy 
p(?rfoiiiied ihiee timcis on th; sanu' day, in flic ililb renl theatres 
in i*aris. "I’o m i'., its a ii't iioH, t!ie .sum total hionght b} this 
piece never i‘\cev’tled dollars! !! ’ 


Of a girl romaiiiieallv in lov<‘, 1 have noted an anecdote, 
’.vhieh is said to have liappesn'd \<*!} leci ntly, and whieh will 
loneh llu' feelings of ni.ist ol niy readeis, as it did mine. 

SIh' was {>la\iiig on the hi.i jisielioi,1, and her lover iiicd olteii 
to accompany her on tin* harp, lie (htai, and his harp I’.;:.! re¬ 
mained in licr room. After the Invil access ol despair, she .sunk 
into the deepest nielaneludv, and nundi tune elap'C d ere slie tioiild 
sit down to her inslruinent. At last .s'le d»d so, g.iv>‘ some 
tonehes, and, hark ! the harp tun-'d alike, resomided in cdio ! 
’^J'lie go('d i^ii'l was at Inst .seizeri with a secri't shiuldi rin.;, hnl 
sooii?« It a kind of se-ft inciaiielioly. Sin* thought hei.self linnly 
jier.snaded l!:al l!ie sp.ii it of In i iovei was snilly sweeping the 
.strings ot the Mistiimu'iit. ’J he hai'P'.sjehord troin this nionicnt 
constituted her oiii', }''.’iisi'ire, a.-i it alone i.ftoideci Inr toe _]o\iid 
ceitalii'V t'i'(t her ii>'.«'r w e- .-^lill lioveimg ahoiit her. One of 
lliosi’ mill*'')n'g men, who wiint to know and ide.ii np eveiv .niiig, 
once entt ici her ii[*artmeni; the cirl instantly btcgyd him to he 
<{niet, for lliat \ei v moment the iKar harp spoke most dis'an ily. 
Jieing inl'oimed ol tin' aini:i!>ii' iilit.sinn whieh oveii.ijin' !n i i«.a- 
s'oii, lie langheil, and with a givat (!is|'day o! h'arn.ni;, proM-d to 
her, bv expi’i'inuntal physics, that all this was veiy naliiiai.— 
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From tliat instant the maiden grew melancholy, drooped, and 
soon after died/' 


it j,„ oIjI man of 70^ l,ad hern rector in the village 

of Gagnv, in the department of Seine and Oise 2.5 years; but, 
like intmy others, was proscribed and transported. Having 
wandered about for mam years in a state of wretrhediK ss, a 
milder government at last jjcrniitted him to revisit his native 
home. A short time before my arrival, he ])ald a visitto the 
mayor of ViMrinamble, a village in the neighbourhood of Gagny. 
lacing so, lu'ar his f<irm<‘r mansion, he felt an irn'si.sliblo desire of 
revisiting his ()ld stta’ple. The mayor attended liiin. xVl the sight 
of his village the hoary sire was extremely agitated, and could 
walk no further without being supported bvhisfrieml. .Scarcidv had 
he past the first hon^t's, scarcely had sojne of the inhabitants per- 
cei\ed liim, but shouts of joy resounded all over the place, with 
the exclamation, Our ofd parson is returned \ Men, women, 
and children, thronged 1 .) see him : he w’as surroinided, almost 
.stilled with caresses, and loaded w ith blessings. .b]vcrv one wished 
to treat him; one drjgs him into this house another into 
that; they produce the children boin during his absence; 
they will not suffer him to depart, without pledging his pro¬ 
mise to conn; im<l say mass on tin* following Sunday; he jiro- 
inised it, and kept his woial. 'J’hough he no longer found his 
sacerdolal habils, and the fornn’r ornann'iits of the church, jet tlui 
whole altar was th-coiated w'ilh llow'ers, and the whole village 
was contained widiin the preeincls of the church. He per¬ 
formed the .sacred functions of his oliicc with heart-moving 
.sensihilily, upon which a 'I'e Dcum w'as siultlenly chanted.—■ 
Ife asked why f— H r eefehrafe pour relaru, was tin* answer. 
Scarcely able to .‘.iistain’ the weight of so much cordial attach- 
incut, he leaves the church ; a solemn deputation of his flock 
wait on liiin with the eaini'st prayer to return to the parsonage, 
and end the remaining clays of his venerable cart;cr in the midst 
of his children. Such had not been his design; he had longed 
for solitary repose, hut what resistance can be opposed to such 
pinyeis; Scenes of this kind, 1 am assured, have happened in 
^cveral places.” < 


Wo have already said so much in praise of this interesting 
work, that any farther reniaiks would be supcrtluous : we cannot, 
however, refrain from deluring, tliat it is, in our opinion, aiiioiigsl 
the best and cheapest books of Travels which British literalnre 
has in inodern times produced. 


EM) or KOTZEBUES JOURNEY. 



TUCKEY’S VOYAGE. 


Jtnyiccount of a f^oya^2 to cstnhlish a Colony at Port Philip, 
in. Bass s Stroityon the South ('oust of ?secv South Wales, tn 
his Majesty's ship Calcutta, in the yiars 180'2-3-4, 

II. Fucrky, iisq. first Lieutenant of the Calcutta. One 
vol. pp. 239. Lo XG M N Sc Co. 

In a \crv brief, lliotigli modest and well-written Preface, the 
Author claims the indulgence of the public for the faults, uhicb, 
he anticipates, must he found in his production, bv observi n g 
that the an.victy of a seanian’s life affords him few moments of 
'' learned c*asethat he is fitted more for action than for 
thought, and that connected arrangement and logical deduction 
aie only the offspring of retired meditation: but these prelimi¬ 
nary remarks only servo to incieasc the good opinion whidii tjie 
reader must form of Mr. Tuckey’s abilitie.s, as every page of his 
book indisputably proves it to have been written by a scholar and 
a gentleman. We agree with him, that no apology is necessary 
for tlie paucity of nautical observations which it contains; for 
certainly we should find no amusement in peru.sing the dry details 
of common occurrences, which fill the pages of a log-book. 

Our author begins bv exhibiting the motive.? which induced 
j:^ovenimcnt to employ vessels of war instead of merchant ships 
for the conveyance of convicts to New South Wales; these w'ere 
principally the disgraceful abuses which took place 011 board the 
latter, together with the great cxpeiicc yt which they W'ere hired; 
while by emplojing Kings ships for such a purpose, a niiniber of 
Geumeu were constantly provided for, and the convicts were maiu- 
taiiied in a better stale of Iiealtli and discipline, because his Ma¬ 
jesty’s officers had neither pecuniary nor commercial interest in 
the voyage. A secondary consideration, though one of no tri¬ 
vial importance, was the procuring of ship-timber, so abundant 
in New South Wales, aud of which from a variety of causes, that 
It is not our object to examine or explain* our dock-yards have 
long heeii ahiiosl exhausted. 

The first ship which sailed with convicts for New South 
Wales, was the Glattou, w hich was followed by the Calcutta. 
They were both fitted alike, armed en flute, that is, having only 
eighteen guns on the upper-deck, rigged as 56-gun ships, and 
containing as a crew 170 men. W'hilc the Calcutta was pre¬ 
paring, it occurred to government, that an advantageous esta- 
tuckey] * 
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bli»hmciit might b(; formed at the western entrance of Bass’s 
Strait, whicli was discovered in 1799, by Mr. Bass, surgeon of 
tlie Reliance, in an open whale-boat. I’liis strait lies in latitude 
S9® S. and separat(?s New Irlolland from Van Diemen’s land: it 
is from 100 to 1.30 miles in breadth, and affords a clear passage 
from the South Si*a to the Indian Ocean. The Calcutta was in 
consequence accompanied by the Ocean of 500 tons, which was 
laden with stores for the new settlement, and which can icd out 
many of the officers and settlers, while the Calcutta had on board 
the whole of the convicts, their wives and children, and a detach¬ 
ment of marines. 

After various dt'lays, arising from adventitioiLs circumstances, 
these ships on thet!9th of February, 1803, sailed from Yannouth 
Roads, and cleared tlie Channel. 

Many of the prisoners on board were accompanied by their 
wives, who were in some instances women of respectable birth 
and education; ainl while the men, inured to vicious habits, 


considered their departure with indifference or apathy, these fe- 
jnales were affechd in a pitiable manner at their voluntary exile. 

Amongst the convicts, ” says Mr. T. “ were some who, by 
prodigality and its attendant vices, had degraded themselves from 
u respectabh^ rank in society, and were indebted to the lenity t)l' 
llieir prosecutors alone for an escape from- the last sentence t)x’ 
the law. Some of these men were accompanied by their wives, 
who had married them in the sunshine of prosperity, when tin 
world smiled deceitfullv, and their path of life appeared strew oil 
with unfading flowers: in the season of adversity, they would 
not be separatLil, but reposed their lieads upon the same thorny 
pillow'; and as they had shared with them the cup of joy, tluy 
refused not that of sorrow. ^J’liose alone who know' the miser¬ 


able and degradi'd sitiialiMi of a transported felon, can appreciate 
the degree of eonimbial love, that could induce these women to 
accompany their guilty husbands in their exile. The laws can 
only make distinction in crimes, while the criminals, whateveu 
may have been their former situation in life, must suffer alike for 
crimes of the same uutm e: it therefore entirely depended on us 
to ameliorate their conffiiion, and grant such indulgences as the 
nature and dc'grec tif^tlic crime, and the otherwise general cha- 
raeler and conduct of the prisoner seemed to deserve. To llu'se 
helpless females, all the attentions that humanity dictated, ai.d 
that the nature of onr sen ice would admit, were extended ; but 
still it was impossible to separate their situations entirely from 
their guilty husbands: tlmy were consequently far, very far, li oni 
being comfoi table; and one of them, borne down by the first 
hardships of the voyage, which she felt with redoubled fojce 
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tVom being far advanced in her pregnancy, fell xi victhii to her 
misplaced ad'ection before our airi\:il at 'reiicriffr.” 

Much praise is due to the olficers f)f the Calcutta for their 
groat attention to the health of the convicts, by the enforcement 
of cleanliness, the only preventative of disease in long voyages, 
’j'liey were allowed fresh water to wash their cltUhes, so often 
Us tlio ship touched at any port v.here it could be prjjcurcd. 

JMr.'l uckey is of o[)inion that tlu; clinialc of'rencrift'e is as 
salubrious as it has been represented. Ho altciided the funeral 
of a nati\e ci' that island, who had attalin-d upwards of 100 years, 
while liis brother, who was, in perfect In altl), was JH. ^Vith 
respect to the celebrated Peak, he sa)s,It has by no incaiis the 
grand appearance that the t: a\oiler is taught to expect, hnt its 
apparent altitucli' is iiuich diminished, by the general height of 
the circinnjaccnt mountains; indeed, the appv:urance of the 
eastern side ot the island gives a very unfavourable impression 
of its value ; a confused assemblage of rocky hills, heaped upon, 
and crossing i-ach other in every direction, present thomsolvcs 
to the eye, like the w aves of the ocean disturbed by the fury of 
oonteiiding winds and currents. These precipices are Iwre, of 
vegetation, except where a starved brush-wood insinuates its 
roots between the riig,ged masses of volcanic matter, or in a few' 
spots where the industry of man has conquered the sterility <»f 
Jiaturo, ainl raised a scanty crop of bailey or niai/e: as wc 
recede from the sca-coust, however, the country iin])roves, and 
atf'ords many pros])ects of romantic gnmdeur and luxuriant 
fertilitv. 'I’he town of Santa Cru^ is built W'itli tolerable regu¬ 
larity, on a gentle acclivity, on tlu; west side of the bay : tlw* 
landing-place is flefeiitled from tlu; sea by a projecting rocky 
point, aiul a good stone pier. Peiug merely a King’s port, it 
deiives but Utile advantage from eo’amierce, which is entirely 
earned on from the poit of Oiotava, on the west siile of tin* 
inland. ’JVnerifl'e has no manufaelurcs of any consequence, 
u\ce})t its wine, nor docs it produce corn enough for its own 
eonsiimplion; tor this, and also for poultry, it depends upon 
tlu; other i.sland.s, parlicnlaily tlu; (diaiid Ctmary, with which 
there is a constant inlereourse by boats. 'J’lu; importation of 
ibreign linen or cotton m.'mufactnres is prohibited, and eonse- 
qiienllv those of tin Kn'jli^h h.oms bear a high price, and arc 
imivcr.sally worn; which proves that great restraints laiil on any 
articles of men baiidi/e, serve but to cuhaiicu their value, to 
make them he .sought afb>r with more avidity, and to encourage 
their clandestine impuitation. It was found that the friars and 
Women, whose pci sons were held iree from .scrutiny, smuggled 
oil shore grc'at quantities of these goods; and in coiisequeiico, 
/jvitlicr are now permitted to go on board any vessel, witliout 
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express leave from tlic GoviM-nor. The importation of tobacco, 
by private traders, is also forbidden. Government drawing part 
of its colonial revenue from the exclusive sale of this article.” 

We fully agree with our enlightened author as to the causes 
of that deeply-imprinted superstition which prevails in Catholic 
countries; and as a general system of religion is necessary for 
every state, w e must confess that, in our opinion, the greater the 
pomp w'ith which its ceremonies are administered, the more 
it is likely to excite the awe and vcnciation of the tnultitndc. 
Speaking of the Catholic town of Santa Cruz, ho observes, 
'roleration of religious opinions has not yet reached this 
island, and, whatever may be his real persuasion, every person 
residing here must conform to the external ceremonies of the 
established church: a heretic is still denied the boon of a con¬ 
secrated grave, and his hapless ghost must he contented with a 
mansion in the nnpurified bosom of his mother earth, unless it 
prefers a more extensive sepulchre in the ocean. 'The bodies 
of those who die in the laith, are usually interred in the churches; 
the coflins have no cover, and are filled up with quick-limc, 
which decomposing the ilesh, the bones are afterwards removed 
to a general chsjrucl-lionse. This txample deserves to be uni- 
xcrsally followed; but tlie prejudices ol education, wliieh teach 
US to consider distuibing the dead as a species of horrid sacrilege, 
still war against our belter judgment, and perpetuate the noi¬ 
some and acknowledged evil of crowdixl church-yards.” 

How long this natioii, which advances such claims to philan- 
thropical and philosophical progress, will peiscvcrc in llie de¬ 
testable custom of annoying the living with the remains of the 
dead, it is not for us to determine ; hut we have a deep presenti¬ 
ment, that nothing but the power of the legislature can secure 
us from the dangers of •poslileiice, even while performing the 
duties prescribed by onr religion. 

In the opinion of Mr. Tuckey, Santa Cruz might be taken 
by a coup tie main, the foitilications bring in ruins. Tlie inha¬ 
bitants, however, preserve with great pride as a tro):>liy, the 
union flags left behind ^ Lord Nelson, in I7D9. Beef is there 
4d. per lb. and the best Tcnerifle wine is 20/. a pipe. 

Molhing worth noljce occurred till the arrival of tlie Calcutta 
at St. Sebastian. Our author briefly describes the Cape Verd 
islands, and supposes that the haze w'hich always obscures 
them, proceeds from the exhalations of the salt lakes. The 
operations of our seamen for catching .sharks is to us novel 
and [rleasing. The northern tropical seas,” says Mr. 'I’uckey, 
“ are thfc peculiar residence of the Dolphin, the Bonetta, the 
.Albacore, the Skip-jack, and the Flying-fish ; the latter is often 
^ ecen winging its transient flight, to escape the swift pursuit of 
the dolphin, while tlie voracious shark waits its descent; when. 
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♦'xhaustcd by tlie want of moisture, its wings refuse to bear it 
aloft, and it fulls helpless into his devouring jaws. The shark 
is the herediturv foe of sailors; and the moment one is spied, 
the whole crew are instantly in arms; ofteii the day’s allowance 
of meat is sacrificed to bait the hook intended to entrap their 
hungry adversary; v»hile grains, harpoons, and every missive 
•wea}>on, arc pointed at his devoted head. When success attends 
their o])efalions, and the deluded vielini is dragged on board, no 
j)ack of hungry fox-hounds can be more restless, till they receive 
the reward of their labonrs, than the sailors to tear out the 
bowels, and examine the stomach of the shark. Here thev often 
recover the pieces of meat used to bait the hooks, which his 
sagacity had extricated: and after cutting olF his fins*, saving 
the jaws as objcces of ciiriositv, and reserving a few slices from 
the tail to cat, the carcase is again committed to the watery 
element.” 

7’hc ceremony of passing the line is equally well described. 

This,” he observes, though ridiculous enough, is, when ably 
executed, snffieientJy amusing: the ugliest persons in the ship are 
chosen to represent JNeptuiie and Amphitrito (but the ’latfer 
name being rather too hard of pronunciation, is alwa}*s fami¬ 
liarized into Mrs. Xeptnne); their faces arc painted in the most 
lidicnlous manner, and ilieir heads are furnished with swabs well 
greased and j)owdered: Neptune’s beard is of the same mate¬ 
rials; while a pair of grains, or a boat-hook, ser\e him fora 
trident: a triumphal ear is constructed with chairs fixed on a 
gun-caniage, or \\ hcel-baiiow, in which they are seated, and 
drawn from the forecastle to tin* quarter-deck, by a nnmhi'r of 
sail<)rs representing Tritons. After einjuiries respecling lln* 
ship’s tiestination, saluting their old acqiiainlanres, and makin>.i 
the Captain some ridicnluns pn sent, sflrh as a dog or eat, iiiuh i 
the name of a Canary-hird, they are again rolletl forward, and 
the ceremony of shaving and diieking their new visitors eom- 
mences. A large tub ol* salt water is prcparerl, with a stick 
across it, on whieli the visitor is scaled: .Ncplnne’s barber, aftei 
lathering his face well, with a mixture of tar and grease, perform^ 
the operation of shaving with a piece of rusty iron Imop, and 
when clean scraped, which is not accomplished without many 
wry faces, he is jne^hed backwards into the tub, and kc[M theu*^ 
until completely soaked.” 

After a well-written description of the harbour of l?io Jaiieiio^ 
Mr. Tiickey makes some jii.st remarks on the slothful eondnet 
and consequent filthiness of the inhabitants of the llrazils, which 

* “ The ssilvcrv lihres of sharks’ tins are inaiuifactiirrfl into .'irti{1ci:it 
flyins; Hsl>, fur (-utching doipliins, 6ic. H'liese tins also i'urin a coiitirlerahle 
article of trade between India uiid Cliiiiu; the Chinese pulling them into 
dwir soups,'^ 
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|i(' C fnitrr’.sN Mith tho tidiuinblc oleinilincss of the English if1 
r<nnilar climtitos, aiul atli ibiifi's tho r in.lehMit'ss of the foi nu r 
III point of rleanlin( '=s to their being arcnstonied to a hot at- 
iMospluTc in tlie rnolln r roiintrv. 'I he town of St. So 
hustiati i‘: built entirely of granin', ami the streets at a dis¬ 
tance appear elegant, bnt on ;;}'pro:it;!;ing them }Oii lind that 
the balconici almost romo in contact : the houses are two 
stories liigii, and po.'.seis everj in< onvi nicncc arising from'diit 
and heat. 

'I'herp are eighteen parish chnj dies, four monasteries, and 
three ronv<'nls in the town of Sf. Sebastian, besides several 
smaller religious buildings on the islands, and in the snlmrbs. 
(Jpon these eilifices no expence is spar; d to attract the imagi¬ 
nation of the \\cak and Ignorant, hv a pn'fusion ot gilding, and 
«>iher tawdry decorations. The Ilorntal rle Misoracordie” is 
aho a religions nistitulioii, which rceeivts patients of every deno¬ 
mination, and is principally sup}>orlcd hy private benefactions. 
'I’o these may be added a Penitentialy-1 louse, where the incon¬ 
tinent fair are secluded from the world, to weep for, and atone 
ifieii" faults i.n rolilnde and silence; hither jealous husbands, or 
cross parents, send their too amorous wives and daughters, and 
douljtless, often upon no better foundation than trifles light 
a'c'air.” 'i'he admission to the nunneries is expensive; and I 
liave heard a t'oml mother regret her w'ant of fortune, only hecanso 
It prcvonti'd hm' dt.'dicaling some of her beloved daughters to 
<iod. 'I'lie elei'gy po.ssessitiunen.se property in land, hou.ses, 
and .speeh': w Iu'm it was projmsed to lay an im[) 0 .st of ten 
I'cr cent, ujion tlie income of the church, the liciiedictinc iTionk.s 
ofl'ered to commute their part of the tax, bv paying 40,000 
crowns annually. '^I'hcir pious desire for the convev.sion of 
heretics still glow.s with all the ardour of bigotry, and the re¬ 
cantation of one proteslant is considered of more value than the 
convcrision of 100 pagans; as in heaven there is more joy over 
one sinner that repcntelh, than over ninety and nine just persons. 
An imfortiinate foreigner of this )>crsua.sion, who by sickness or 
other causes is obliged to lemaiii here after his ship sails, is 
continually plagued by the impertinent intrusion of a dozen of 
these pious fathers, vyho, if he can lind no means of leaving the 
< ountr\, in generel tire his patience out in a lew months, and 
lor quietness sake he consents to be saved according to their 
receipt.” 

Our author lias made observation.^ on many subjects connected 
with this town, which seem to have escaped the notice of all 
former travellers. 'J’he following account of 'the buildings, &c. 
is, to us at least, perfectly new. 

Ucsides the religious hiiiUlings, the other public edifices arc, 
the Viccioj’s palace, which forms one side of a flagged square. 
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fronting the landing-place: contigiKnis to this, and nearly ad¬ 
joining each otlier, are the, opera-house, the io>al stahles,'tli4i 
prison*, and the mint. The opera-house, which liolds about 
six hundred persons, is <^pen on 'I'lmi&davs, Sundays, and most 
holiduNs; the pieces pi rtonned me, inditierenilv, tragedies, 
eoincdies, or operas, with iiiUrludes and aliei-picces; the 
dialogue is in Voj Unruese, ht»t the words and music of the 
sougs are Italian. Tlie hoii-e is wietihedly lilted up, the seeiies 
miserably daubed, aud wheie foliage is requiied, hrauches 
of rval trees are iutrodueed ; so that while the artillcial .seeiieiy 
Wears tile gay li\erv of sumnier, tlie naluiid soni(;times pie- 
seiits the aj>[)earaiiee i*f aulunuial ih eay. vie« roy is exju'ct- 

ed by tlie populace to ^ilew IhiiimII at tlie lli(‘atie every night; 
on his (iiteiiiig the lion.se, the amhence rise, tniii llioir taees lo- 
wauls In.s ho\, and again sit «lo\in. in pmate companies, no 
person Mt.s while he I'iainU, lii.s request; thus nn'-oeiid 

Jormalil^ is the puce that giealoi s. < u iv viiieie paws loi 


adtiuiiitioii.’' 

I'iS account of the maniu 's 


I'l’ iIjc tlra/ilians is equaUv lute- 


le'iiiij. 


“ 1 hose eratialioiis id I’orini.e, which i‘xist in, and indce.i 
appear to he the neces.saiy eons.e{jneiiee.s of, a well legnlated 
'oeieiN, are not to be loin id in l!ie iira/il.s; the only distinetioii 
is the rich and poor; the Ibriiu r . se pioud though igiioriu.'t, and 
o.sti Illations tliouiih aMiiieions; and die supe.rabuiidancc of all the 
mere iii'cessarii .s of life alone, pu-veiils the latter I'rom b(-Hig iii- 
iligint l)eggal^. d'ho.se w ho eaii a< ipiire half a dozen slave.s, live 
III idleiu'ss upon llu* wages of llnir lahonr, and stroll tlie street's 
111 ail tlie hoieiimity of seli-impoitaiicr:. in their gen<;ral c.\- 
penees. the rich are peminous, and die iiiairiage of iheir chii- 
dieii liloiK' seems to thaw then lio/.m generosity: on these oc- 
lusions, the) niii into th.e <'onti.iiy exlieine, and ridiculous ex- 
tiuvugtiiice becomes the ouKi of the d'i\. J have seen a biidal 
v/ii'i/i/.'C, the ueeille-work oi whn h ii id coslllity pounds, and the 
lest of the mmiiage-paiapiK-'.ijaha wa.s in the same, propoilioii of 
exp<-nee. heir enteilaiiiineiits are jiiolnse in prupurtiun as lliey 
are rare, bin seldom pos.s«;.xi any title to elegaiM’e, and sometimes 
want even common ('leaiiiine>.s to lecommciid them to an English 
appetite. The cairiagcs in use among (lie rich are cabriolets, 
drawn by iitule.s, and < hairs curtained round, in which they a<e 
cairied ihiongh the dix eis by Negro .slave.s; the latter uic also 
jeniaie cuiiye)uiic«..s. Gaming, the peculiar viep of idleness, is 


** “ In jiaS'iiij' tin' liangi'i's are disgusted with the sight of haii- 

Miirvi (I uiid iiJikcd pn-oiiL’i',, with iron chaiii.s exU iidui;* tx-iwii tlieir nocks to 
r he prison Jiitji, '•■irtu.i I'liy loiio tn admit iheir coming to the foot-path of 
■die sucor. foi the perjo..'. ot hogging." 
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prevalent among tlie menr “Pliaraoli is their favourite game, and 
the fickle Goddess is here pursued with as much avidity as at 
iirooks s or Aliiiack’s; it is but justice to Jthe Brazilian ladies to 
say^ that they bear no part in this destructive v^e, but whether 
from VI ant of inclination, oi* from restraint, I cannot take upon 
me to say.” 

Ill their dress it appears that both sexes closely imitate the 
fashions of the English. 

The Brazilian women, in the opinion of our author, can sel¬ 
dom claim the epithet of pretty, though he observes, that “ their 
black eyes, large, full, and sparkling, give a degree of brilliancy 
to their dark complexions, and throw some expression into their 
countenuiices; but it is t«)0 generally the mere expression of ani¬ 
mal vivacity, untempered by the soft chastising power of tender 
sensibility. Tlieir cyc-brows are finely arched; their eye-lashes 
long and silken; their hair is long, black, and coarsely luxuriant: 
and, if we may judge from the frequent application of the lingers, 
is not alv\ ays without iniiabitants. In their persons, they are uii- 
acquainteil with that delicate proprete, from which our country¬ 
women derive so large a portion of tla ir power over the other 
sex, and for which they are conspicuous over all the nations of 
Europe. Among other habits of the Jhazilian ladies, which, 
separately considered, are perhaps trilling, hut naIicu eombiued 
form a poweiful opposition to the cnqrire of female charms, is 
that (5f eontimiaily spitting, without regard cither to manner^ 
lime, or place.” 

Jt is not a little remarkable that llie young ladles who arc edu¬ 
cated in tlie convents, are by no means suhjeeted to such re¬ 
straints as arc imposed on them in similiar institutions on the old 
continent. 'J hey are permitteil to speak with strangers through 
the grating, and seem uncommonly puiliul to the conversation of 
Englishmeiiy who often by ingeimity and the aid of bribery 
tfuit) ive to carry them off. JVl r. I', eontradicls the assertions of 
the gentlemen who accompanied Captain Cook, relative to the 
dropping of bouquets Jvn the heads of passengers, as a signal 
fur assignations; and asserts that he found the manners of tiie 
unmarried ladies approaching near to the easy familiarity of those 
of England. 

The Brazilians of 'both sexes excel in music and singing, and 
the ladies are greatly attached to dancing, which they perform 
with much grace; they prefer English euuntry dances, though 
they often perform the indecent native dance of the Indians. 

Mr. Tuckey considers it a fact capable of demonstration,” 
that, in ail warm climates, more females are born than males. 
The proportion of the sexes at iiio, is the extraordinary number 
of eleven women to two men; and the mortality amongst the 
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tlie latter is much greater than the lornuT, ho by their sechi* 
sion and temperance are less exposed to the diiiioors of life. (Jnr 
author while on this makes the foUowinj; interesting 

remarks on the wotnen in question: “ In the ietnales of Brasil, 
as well as of other countries in the Itjrrid 7one, tlu're is no 
resting time betwt'en the peruMls of peifeclion and (hclinc; like 
the delicate fruits ol’ the soil, the genial \variT:*h of the sun lorees 
them to a premature ripeness, mid after a momentaiy bloom 
sinks them towards deiaiy: at fourteen ihev become mothers, at 
sixteen the blossoms of their beanly are full blown, ;nul at twenty 
they are withered like the laded lose in anluiim. "J'hus the livi*s 
ot three of these daughters of the sun are. scarce equal to that of 
one hiuropean; among llie former the perioil of their bodily 
jierfections far precedes that of tiu'ir mental ones, in the latter 
they accompany each other hand in hand. 'I'hcse princijiles, 
doubtless, intliiencod the wise la\vgi\ers of the blast in their 
permission of polygamy ; for, in the ton id zone, should a man 
be circumscribed to one wife, he must pass uea'Iy two tliiids of 
his days united to a disgusting mummy, useless to society; else 
the depravity of human nature, joined to the irritation of ifnsa- 
tisiied passions, would lead him to get rid of the inemiihrance 
by clandestine moans. 'I'liis coiilinement to a single wife in the 
Muropean settlenuMits of Asia and America, is one of tin; prin¬ 
cipal causes of the nnhoniuU'd lieentioiisness in the men, and the 
spirit of intrigue in the women. In the Jhasils, the licentious 
intercourse of the sexes perhaps equals what we are told pre¬ 
vailed in the most degeneiale piaiod of Imperial Rome. 'J'lu; 
primary cause of this general eonnption of maimers, must be 
referred to climate, whieii acts forcibh in giving strength to the 
ph)si(al propeili-'i of {om\ In proportion as the passion lor 
enjovniiMil isi'.xclted, llu* fear of losing Wu' ohjecl which confers 
it is increased, and hence pioceeds ilu3 eon:jliliilional Jealousy of 
men ill wain: climates. In the Brasils, the moment a girl is be¬ 
trothed, she becomes sidijeet t> all the ie".lraints imposed by this 
rankling passion; and should lh<; absence <>( her intt nded 1ms- 
baiid be unavoidable, pi«'vious to the nuptial cereinoiiv, he oitcii 
causes her to be iniimired within tin* walls oi a <'ou\<.nt till his 
retuin. J»\ '•neli suspii ions he too oiun cii.itt ^ llie i vil he com¬ 
plains of, and tilt n pimishe'i tlu‘ crime lie has jnoxoked; and 
whilt; he tiiiis becomes th'' aiInter «>l Ins »)wn fate, he accuses 
Nature of causing all his stdferings. L nimirried females, being 
allowed mnclj g'ealer libeities thaii wi\es, art; liy no mcuiis 
anxious to be mariied, and consetjuc ntly in gh'ct all those m.niitc 
delicacies in their comimni Inti nonise with the otliei sex, which 
form the basis of mutual lose, cousideii d as a reHnetl passion. 
But the climate opeiaijug upon l!’.e fah m \ more foicihiy iii pro- 
Ti’CKEY.] e 
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portion to their superior delicacy of organization, enervates the 
system, and induces a kind of restless indolence, to which is at¬ 
tached a boundless di'sirc for variety, when it can be procured 
without much exertion : hence, while the mind is lulled into in¬ 
activity, and the eye of prudence sleeps, the bosom is ‘ trem¬ 
blingly alive’ to the soft sensations of love, and the bulwarks of 
female innocence li.-' exposed and defenceless to the attacks of the 
watchful seducer. The public opinion is not, however, so de¬ 
praved as to sa/irlton this laxity of morals, and hence pregnancy 
is too oi’tcn concealed by procuring abortion, which repeated, 
perhaps, several times, assists in bringing on a |)rcniatnre old age, 
and siriks the victim to the grave, loaded with guilt and disease. 

" T’he pnnisimicnt of adultery is transportation of both the of¬ 
fenders to diJlerent places on tin; coast of Afiica; but the in¬ 
jured husband may revenge himself hy tlu‘ instant death of both 
parties, if Ik* tindsthem " midns cnin niula, solus cum sola.” 

Nothing can t'xei’cd the fdlhiness of the cil) of St. Sehastian, 
m which dvsenleries and fevers are always prevalent, in cijiise- 
qiicnce of tin* disgusting dirtiness of the inhabitants. 'I’lii; ebief 
hniilial food of llie lower people is, badly salted p(*ik, or jerked 
beef; and their drink, ardent spirits; vxbile tlieir eontinual use of 
tepid baths is supposed to be the cause of the bvdroeele, with 
which they are giievoiisly aflilieted. Li winter, the thermomelcr 
is seldom alMwc 74, and sometiims only bo; and at this season, 
heavy dews fall eveiy night. iS'otw ithslatuling this great tempe¬ 
rature, whicli raiises I'.nropeans to bv* almost nu'ltod in the light¬ 
est clothing, the Cniole^ to h el all tlje severity of winter. 

I’he wet season commences in August, and ibi two mouths it 
rains iuccs -anllv, after which, in Ivovembcr and Deecuiber, the 
heat is intoli rahic ! 

Wc luuni that, in the distrid of liio daneno, the sugar-cane 
IS indigeno'.is, which is not the case with sugar, eoliee, c-oilon, 
tobaix'o, and indigo, though all those arji.'h s aie producid there 
in •'bumi mcc. ’i’he liehness nf tin* soil reude/s it ‘■care<*ly ever 
free from weeds, notwitlistai'J'.eg all the care of tlie former. Of 
oiangr.s, Iwilve dift'erent kimb are culii'.aU'd in ll.*' -e tc*rritori(‘S'; 
and many of tin* eastern spice-; have I'.een siircessfidl- introdin ed. ^ 
The horses are smal[, though haidy, ainl so abiindaul in ih • in¬ 
terior, that the inhabitants catch them when want to peifo.m 
a journey, and afterw ards turn them loose. Mides are mueh 
used, as beasts of burthen, and oven an* brought from Kio 
Grantle, where th(*y cost eight shillings a head, and on arriving 
at Uio ,laui*iro, they are sold f:oin fifty shillings to foui pounds, 
though the} are slanghtt red merely for their liidcs and tallow. 

1-ime-bushes and enui^c-ti.;' s hcie form the fences for farms. 
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wilicli afford a delightful fragi-aiu e; while at night the trees ap¬ 
pear beautiliilly ilhiiiiiiintcd bv thousands of lire-tties, 

1 he mines coimnrnct; about sixty miles from Ifio, of which 
the laige and populous capital is called Minas:—this province 
extends to the !Spani<fh settlcnii'nt.s of Paraguay. 

^Phe journey from Alatto-CJrosso, th.e farthest seltlcmcnl of 
the Potugucse, is made by tlie ri\('r, and requires six months, 
in consequence of the stream running only in-land ; hut the re¬ 
turn, lor the same leasoii, is made in three months, “ 'I'he most 
minute fn'<'caution.s are ta'von to prevent the cuiicealment of dia¬ 
monds, by persons of eveiy description coming from the mines; 
they are not only stripped naked, and minutely seal chid, but even 
their horses and mules aie purn^d: this strict scrutiny sets ingc- 
tinity at work to ovaile it, and tin; alti'inpts are often successful. 
A fi iar canning fiom the mines has lieen kno\Mi to conceal three 
hiiperl) diamonds in thcwaxin jignre of the V irgin, which lie 
carried in ins pocket; the superstition of his cxamincis held the 
diviiK* image sacied, and ki.> ^ing• it with gre ater de\o(ion than 
they w'onhl piobabl* lia\e lc!i Coi the loveliest female of mere 
jlicsh and Idood, retuincd it to tlie iioiy father unexamaicd. • 

"i'he King’s tenth of the gold is taki'ii from the on* at the 
fimehing-lionse, where it is cast into ingots, which are stamped, 
and tin'll heconn; a legal tender in payments; if the owner 
wishes to have it coined, it [)a%s two and a half per cent, at the 
mint. ’I’he colonial gold curivncv is in pieces nl four iiullres, or 
t^v^‘llly-li^e shtllii'.gs stei ling ; these are gieally alloyed, to pievcnt 
fin'ir expoitation Irom tin* colony. Most of the gold sent to 
l\*rtugal is coined into half joes ('2/); and tin* expoitation of 
micoineil gold is lorbiddi ii, upon pain of transportation ol life to 
the roast of (suinea.” 


’riievieeroN, it appears, is r(;lat( d to ihe throne ol I’orlugal, 
and has an nicoim* of nearly ‘20,000/. per ainmm, sovcnli'cii of 
which arise from the pi'iqnisites ol his office, ’lliis situation is 
generally Idled by jioor giandei's, in older that they may realize a 
ibrtiine. 


JSlr. Xiickev asserts, that llu’re is now' no longer that restraint 
upon, and j(*aloiisy towards loreigners, wlneii t.iiim'ily existed; 
though it i>ciident, ih.il giealer liberties aiealiowid to the Kiig- 
li.sli in tliOMi f-ciilement'.j than to any other Aalioii. 'i'lie ollicers 
of the (.^dcutta wei i; permitted to make excursions on toot or 
Jiorschaek, or to waiuh'i tinongli the country, in scasch ot game. 


without the .‘•lightest iiilernqitioii. 

Ft is curious to learn, with what jcalon.sy the motlicr-country 
regartls the impiovcment of her colonies, notwithstanding the 
great advantages which she possesses, by having taclorics on the 
ojijiosilo coast of Africa, w hence she procures a continual supply 
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of slaves. This jealousy is so jireat, that the most liilliiig ina- 
iiiiiactures are not allowed to enter the colonies, while the casting 
of cluirch-bells is prohibited v\ilh the greatest severity, lest the 
people should (iiscover, that the same materials will make 
cannon. 

None but professed merchants,” savs Mr. Tuckev, ever 
think of turning llnur money to any account, by interest, &.c.: 
many old misers are known to liave very large sums lying dead in 
ibeir coti’ers, wliicli, for waul of hanks, they keej> in ibcir own 
hoU'-es, and live upon llxi wages of their slaves The trade of 
Kio tie Janeiro, allhou b it has to contend with monopolies, pro- 
liibitions^ and a ljea\\ duty ol ten per cent, hut, aluivt' all, with 
tlie uncoiKjuci able indolence of the Poitngutse, is by no means 
Irilhng, and is aunnally inereasmg, Jt is coullin d entnely to llic 
inother-coniUiy, a direct tiadc w illi foreigncis, (»r by foreign sliips, 
l)c:ng strictly jiroliibiled. 4 he fleets employed m the coinmereo 
of liiasil, :iie eoidined to t!u' p.ojls of J.isljon and Oporto, wln-nce 
they sail and retuui aiinuall., m tlnee fleets: the great tlisatlvau- 
tage of this jiietliod, however, begins to be s( t n by the nier- 
chaijt'-, and single ships are at present allowed to sail from Jlu- 
rope, without eoidlnement to any paiiienlar season. * i\ll lo» 
reign vessels attempting to trade on the coast, an; liable to con¬ 
fiscation; aiKi a .'•hip of tin' line, and two biigs of war, are 
stalioneil at Ivui, to snppoit tin se eoumn icial regulations. The 
annual cNpo:Is fiom the poit of Ino Jaiu'iio, are, from good 
aiilhority, said to ainoantl" 1,(»1'j,97'>/. sterling, while the nuni- 
her of ships which sail (weiy year from tliat port, amounts u})on 
an average to tiO.).” 

All articles of iiK rehar.dise, whetln r imported or protiueed in 
the eounliy, pa.y a tt nth of their valiu* to the crown. 'I’hese 
duties are farnn d, aiul .that on fish lealises 18,()(J0 erowns per 
annum. The total anmunl ot the revenue of Ivio Jaiiciio is 
computi'il at 1’0/. 

'I he annual imjioitation of m;gro-sla\es, is said to amount 
to bclwei'ii tel! and twelve ihon'';uiit; rhcii value is thus estimated: 
a full grown i!i:!!i 1-')/. :i w(mian .‘112/. a boy 12(V.; llieir value is 
much inercased l)\ their having he.d tiu‘ smali-pox. 'i'he food 
of the shoes i.-, ea-'inhi hn ai!, the Indian corn roasted, and 
on the sea-co:>.si sonte ^i■^h. in the eounti\,lhe owners arc at no 
e.xpeiice for tlieir diet; they allot them a ‘>iiiaU. piece of land, 
a!id a day in the w’< ek to ciiitlvate it, and iVom if they aie obliged 
to thrive a sidj.-astenci for themselves ;md families. Tlie 
lion iiegrtJi's me t iito^ lv naked; hut in the towns, their owners 
Jiavo moi'e legaid to (h eeiiev. (.In the imjnn tiition of a cargo of 
negities, they aie t hii'^tened pievious to tin'll sale; for this [inr- 
pose, they are maiclietl to a ehuieh-yard, and scpaiatcd into as 
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lyiaiiy groups as there are different names to be given : the 
priest standing in the middle of each group, tlonri^hes a bioom 
dipped in holy water over tlieir heads until they are all well 
sprinkled, and, at tlie same time bawls out to them, what llieir 
name is to be. Most of the imported negroes are sent to the 
mines, to replace thosi* who ha\e fallen victims to their insalu¬ 
brious atmosphere; many of them die shortly after their aiiival, 
from change of climate and food, and a lew from mental de- 
spoiideney.” 

J'roin some snbse(|ni'nt remaiks, we observe, that Mr.'rnckey 
is a warm and lilieial ad^ocate lor the liberty and i‘<[iialtlv o( tin* 
negroes; and his relleelioiis eeilainly confei on him the highest 
crtalit. 'J'he slaves, it appi’ars, in this colony, amoimt to more 
than ten limes the iininher of the I'.nrop« aiis, who hold them in 
subjection. 'J'luw ma} purchasi' their Jrei’dom, winch the mailer 
is obliged to allow them, if they pioenre a siitheicnl sum for 
that purpos(‘. Mr. 'I'nckey gives the ftillowing anecdote, as a 
fact, wliich happened a short linu* pre\ious to Ids anival, to 
shew' that instances f)f lu’ioisin often orenr amongst the nati\es 
of Aili<‘a, which would do honour to tlie aiieieiil iiihahitants oi* 
Kmne.—“ Sc'iior O. was a wealthy planter in the disirit-t oi'iluj 
mines, and amongst his iiimierous slaves was oiu' iiameil lianno, 
who had been born on the (state, and wiios(‘ iiigi-nnilv had in¬ 
creased his value rmieli h(.‘yoii<l that of his fellows. Scarce had 
liaimo arrived at that age when every /('jiIim- seems the sigh of 
love, ere his fondest wishes eeiitered on Zi lida, a young female 


of his ow'ii age, and a slave; to llie same nuete'r; in iier Ins par 
tial eye perceived all that was heauliful m pei>oii, orami.ible; in 
mind: the passion was miilual, it liad ^ grown with tlieir giowlh, 
and streiigtheiu'd will) tlie’ir -.li e'liglh itiil llimiio, iliongli a slave, 
possessed the feedings of a man, and las generous soul levolted 
at the idea of eutading that slavei v upon his childre n, wincli was 
the only hirlh-iiglit he'inherited Irom Ins latheis. l!i> mind w:is 
e'lierge'tic, and his resolutions iinninlable : w'hile he lid* ile'd his 
daily task, and was distiuiiinshe ei lor his diligence and iuk lily, he; 
was cnahicd, hy extui labour, and the; ntnioi! iiir. ihtv, lo (ay 
by sonietlimg, wilhuiit d(-li;uiding l:is inasU’r ol lu' t'liu : and 
at the ci. l ot seven ve'.,i:', his savings amo:nit*d *o tlu i smnaled 
value of a b uuih slave. 'J'ime. had not a^leieelhis pa.ssion for 
Zelida, and they we re united l)y the simple and nnaititieial hoiuls 
of mutual love. "^1 he; abse;nee ol Seiior D. lor two yeais pie- 
vented the accomplishment ot IJanno’s liisl wishes, the pnreliase 
oi /elida’.s fieedom, and in that lime she had presented heii with 


a hoy and a girl, "i'hoiigh slave's iioni tiu ir bird*, Llauiio was 
not chagiiiud, for lie had now lahied to his hoanl a .suiiieient 
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siin>to purchiiso their liberty likeM isr. On the return of Sciior D. 
ilaniio iinxinusly demanded a compliance Midi the laM', but mcH 
auare of his master’s sordid avarice, cautiously allirmcd, that a 
kind iriciid was to advance him the money, benor D. agreed to 
receive the priie, and a day was fixed to execute the deeds be¬ 
fore a magistrate. On that day Hanno fled upon the wings of 
hope to bis masler’s lionse, while it may be supposed the most 
licailfcit joy animated his bosom, on the prosjieet of gi%ing im¬ 
mediate liberty to those his soul doated on. lie lendereil the 
gold—it was seiz(d as the stolen property of Senor J).; and 
Ilanno bi'ing unable to bring forward the supposed lender, was 
<:ondemned, and die ernelty of liis master was exhausted in super¬ 
intending bis pimi‘-lnnent. Still bleeding from the semnge, bo 
retuiiied to bis l.iil, wlsieb, though the residence of slavery, bail 
till now l;ecn ('he<'red by tlie benign intlueiiee of love and hope. 
IJe found bis w ife suckling her infant dangbter, wliile bis son, vet 
unable to walk, was amusing ln'r widi bis play (id gamljols upon 
the bare earth. Widumt aiisvveritig Zelida’s anxious eiiquiiies, 
lie tluis addressed lu r: * ’I'o pioruie your liberty, more dear to 
irte than my ow'ii, I have, since the inonu'iil of onr aequaintaneo, 
deprived myself of every ei'inforl my stale of bondage allows ; 
for that purpose, I have laboured during those perimlled hours 
of relaxation wliie! I my fellows have einploytd m amusements; 

1 have enrlaih d mv seanfv nual of cassada, I have sold my 
morsel of tobacco, and I have gone naked amidst the binning 
heats of smnnu r, and the jnneijiug colds iA' winter. I had ac¬ 
complished the objeet of all my cares, and all my deprivations, 
a’^'d ihismoining I tendered to your owner the jrriee of your li¬ 
berty, and tlial of voiir children: but wlun the ilei d was to be 
ratified before the magistiatm be si'i/e'd il as bis own, and ac- 
ciiiing me of roiilierv, Killictid the pe.iiisinmut of a ernne my 
soul detests. JMy eiloils to piociire your liberty arc aboitive; 
the fruits of my indiisliy, like the labours of the silk-woim, aic 
gone to feed the luxiirv of onr tv rani; llu' blossoms ol li<»p(‘ are 
for ever blighted, and the wielehed llanno’s ciq) of misi ry is 
full. Yet, a way, a sure, but dreadful way remains, to iiee you, 
my wife, fiom the scourge of tyranny, or llie violation of lust, 
audio re‘'(iieyon, n^y cljildt( n, fienn the bands ol an unfeeling 
mon^ler, and from a life of niiceasiii'j: wu lchtdncss.’ 
seizing a knife, lie plunged it into the bosom of bis wife, and 
W'hilo leeking with her blootl, buiied it in the hearts ot bis cliil- 
dren. Win n seized and interrogated, he answered wilii a manly 
t()no of firmness, * I killed my wife and eliildrcn to slioiten a 
miserable exi-'te nee in bondage, but J spared my own life to shew 
my brutal tyiant how easy it is to escape fiom Ins power, and 
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how little the soul ot a lu fifro fears death or torment. I expect 
to sutler the utmost tortm es tliat your cruelty can devise, but 
pain I despise thus (slakiiij; his arm on aii iron spike, and tear- 
ino' it thron}»h the llesli), and (loath 1 desire, that I may rejoin 
iny wile and cliildn'n, v. ho lia\e, cto lliis, an liabitation prepared 
for me in the land ot «>nr torclaihers, wlu re no cruel uhile man 
is permitt(‘d to ( liter.’ I'acu the proud apathy of the Portu¬ 
guese was roused hy lliis appeal to their feedings ; tlio slavr'* was 
pardoned and granted In'* iivodom; Senor .1), severely lined, and 
the unworthy magistrate, wlio seconded his \illanv, degraded 
from his otKeo.” 

A rigorous degree ol animosity prevails amongst the negroes 
that arc newly imporUsl; and whicli givc's ri>e to tlie most san¬ 
guinary eonti'sts, Iromtlw' ide a, that lludr jiriesls can render them 
in\nlnerable. ''Ihe uali\e Itulians aie not nuiiurous; are de¬ 
clared free hy the govt'inmeni; and no restraint is put upon their 
eondnet. 'I'lie misdonaries, it seems, have Ixasi \erv suec'essl’nl 
in conva'i linir them to (diristiaiiity. 

'J’lie irarrison of iiio .laueiro ('(aitaiiis four thousand regular 
troops; and tlu; v.liole of tile white inliabilaiils aie liable-lobe 
called upon as aiiMliaric’s in time of dan-i r. Mr. 'rnckey (’\- 
piTsses a very eonteinplihle opinion of the inilitarv t dents of this 
imit(-d foice. 

'I’iiose who are ineliiu .1 to cavil :;l the imposts wliieli our own 
governiiicnt is iie< essitalvsi to lay upon llu* people, would do well, 
hcfoie tli( \ rotnpiain, lo !'irin;!n:r argnmeiits conijiaristni, 
'l'h(‘y u'il! iw)t, oi coni '-. dispiiU- the a.s-.evcralloi;s of so n’speel- 
alile a writer as Mr.'l'i:ek(W, who as-. -is, dial t!ie resliainls on 
trade in the lh>rlu'.:i!e jc eoloinei are in'olei-ihle m tlie eMrenie, 
and that an incoiiu-tax of li n per cent, is leiii il wllli the gieatest 


ligour. 


T’he (ol'owing k marks aie wortli}. c-f the attention of modcrii 
pohtieiaii -. Mr. '1 Hckey, alii r esr-o s i-i*. in-, opinion, that the 
irritations ol the moth'r-connti\ will oiohaldv s.mndiwe tlie co- 
loiiLsls to dese.i latio.i, oliiMves, “ 'i'l.i; .'jtnil of levohitiou 
which, like tin' clement of lire, s« ems to peivado the habitable 
globe, at the ])resenl nionu-iit, is rapidiv eaiinng sLicngth in these 
Traiis-ai'mlie legion-. 'I ho phil-jsi'phy ol heUclius, Voltaire, 
Rous'je.to, aad V’oliu -, lias hcie iis adnineis and suppoiters, 
who Old) wait the f.i\,-mahlc inonn n! to l.indie the latent sparks 
into a fi ime. These pi.iu iples aie e!n. t)\ chciilaled and extended 
by a mirsonic societv; whicli neither Uie despotic power of the 
civil govennueiit, nor the d. nunciations of the ehmeh, have beci; 
abli'to suppress or confroid. In lr'..OJ, this society consisted 
only of tweiilv-live brelhren; in ISOtj their imnibers Lave in-' 
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ci rased to one hundred. Several officers of the inquisition have 
been sent from Portugal to suppress it, but without effect; and 
the presence of these spiritual jackalls, creates but little uneasi¬ 
ness, as they possess no temporal authority, arid can only send 
the culprits to Europe upon proof of their guilt. M'he French 
Pepublic, which seems to neglect no means of revolutionizing 
every part of the globe, and to which force and Inli igue are in¬ 
different in this pursuit, have not loigotten the Brazils, where 
their emissaries are sufficiently active in the cause of anarchy and 
i'onlusion. The motlier-connlry, auare of the :.lipprry lenui'c 
by which the colony is held, ^^ith ail the fears of a weak despot, 
prohibits the erection of a piintiiig-jiress.’’ Mr. Tiickcy con¬ 
ceives, that a revolt in the IJra/iLs \v<;uld be the signal for a rc- 
volntion in the whole of South Ainnica; a region which he 
seems to think peculiarly adapted to the growth of powerful 
states. 

Otjr author left America for the Cape, in .July, 180.3, and 
nflc»- much bad weather, in which tlie Calcutta parted from the 
Oc«”in, the former ship arrived on the '2d rif August at the 
ifilanris ot 'IVislan d'Acunha. 'Fhe=(j islatuls are the re.sort of 
abundance of sea-i lephants ; which arc highly valucil for their 
oil; and their tongirs, when salted, are eaten by seamen on oc¬ 
casions of a .scarcity of provisions. '^I'he Calcutta reached the 
Cape in eleven days, from tlicse islands. 

Aiihongh so much has been said by different writers relative to 
the Cape ot (Jood Hope, yj^t Mr. 'I’ncLey’s remarks are noTxd 
and pleasing. He considers Cape-T’own to he one of the hand¬ 
somest colonial towns in the world; the strci'ts being wide, .strait, 
and planted witli row s of beautiful oak.s and firs, lie complaiiKs, 
however, of the disgusting .stench which everv wlicie ari.ses, 
from the incessant Miiuking of tobacco; and lie censnres llie 
Fhiglish tor their entire neglect of tlse excellent nienageiie which 
contained all llie mo.st curious animals of Africa. Ho is of opinion, 
that the istimins which sepaiale.s 'Table and False-Bay, was 
once, and not very long sliici', c<ncred Ijy the sea, as it is a plain 
of sea-sand, mixed with .shells. “ 'Tlic S. hi. wind, which 
bloMs with great fury, forms lliis sand into bilks, which are in 
sonic places bare, arui in offurs Inmnd by flowering sl.nibs, and 
lieaths of various kinds; the dislaucc hclwce'i the two bays by 
land is Iwcntv-fonr miles. Qu Iting Simmon’s town, the road to 
iSlul senbourg (a .small pic-t : hoiit six mi!e.s from il) sometimes 
runs along the beach, whieii is flat, and on which the .sea Hows 
with gentle nm^ 't oflii it winds lonnd the feet of 

crag'iv hills, whieli aic red with 'iiasses of stone, suspended 
almost in air, that seem nodding, ai.d ready to be displaced by 
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tlic least irnpiihc ; even the reverberation of sound, one would 
think, might dislodge tiiem. The sides of these hills are covered 
with heath and shrubs, which throw out blossoms of every colour 
ill the spring, and they abound in deer and other game. Kegi- 
nients ot baboons assemble on them, and, screened behind the 
impending rocks, roll down the loose masses on tlie pa^ising tra¬ 
veller; wtilves also descend from them in large troop's, and 

burning for blood, bony, and gaunt, and grim,” sei/e as ilieir 
[irey the strayed oxen or wandering goats. \ few scanty and 
turbid rills, apparently impregnated vitli iron, steal down the 
mountains .sides; but scarce a stream deserving the name of 
rivulet is to be found' here. 

Viewing the place with a military eye, he gives some excellent 
hints for its defence, which will be well worth the atlciititm of 
our government in the event of its recapture, w hieh w e liope is 
not far distant. The following passage, though not entirely novel, 
is curious. 

Mr. Tuckey ob'serves, that the women of the Ca|';e are often 
pretty when young ; but in a few years they grow uneoinmonly 
fat and gross. They were much and openly allached tb tlib 
£iuglisli, against whose gallantly the poor Dutehmen had no 
resource, tlie ladies being imunirnoi?''ly in favour of the strangeis. 
Another circumstance which forcibly struck our pi iictrating tra¬ 
veller, was the great diffeience between the Dutch and the Por¬ 
tuguese in their manners and religious sentiments. 

On the 10th of October tlie Calcutta arrived olV King Island, 
New South Wales. During this course, Mr. M’. mad«' a vaiiety 
of excellent nautical remaiks, which we have passed over, though 
\ve reeomineiul them to the attention ^>f navigators, who may 
make that passage. They found the Ocean at anchor in the 
Day of Port Philip. It was at lliis jvlace the new settlement 
was to be formed, but many rlisadvantagos presented themselves, 
parliculaily a want of fiesh water. The convicts were, however, 
ianded near the harbour, and some negotiations entered into 
with the natives, who came to the boats with contidence and 
unarmed. 

"J’lie party found tlie country to be beautifully picturesque; but 
as the shoie was a continued bariier of rock^ and le* theie was a 
great scarcity of water, it was considered by no means proper for 
the estahlishment of a colony. . 

I’lie plain to the noi thw ard of Port Philip contains a great 
body of natives, of whom Mr. Tuckey has instated iiiaiiy cm ions 
particulars. When his party had landed, upwards of tw'o hundred 
of them assembled round the surveyiug boats, and their ob- 
viouslv hostile intentions made the application of fire-arms abso- 
lutelv necessary to repel them, by which one native was killed, and 
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IVi’o or three woufldcd. Previous to this time, several interviens 
had b«'en held with separate parlies, at different places, during 
which the most rriciully ii.tercourfe was maintained, and endca»' 
voured to be fetrengthened on our part, by presents of blankets, 
beads, &.c. At these interviews they appeared to have a perfect 
knowledge of the use of lire-arnis ; and us they seemed terrified 
even at the sight of them, they were kept entirely out of view, 
nie last interview' which terminated so unexpectedly hostile, had 
at its commencement the same Iriendly appearance. Three na¬ 
tives, uuaimcd, came to the boats, and received fish, bread, and 
blankets. I'celing no apprehension from three naked and unarmed 
savages, the First Lieutenant proceeded with one boat to continue 
the survey, while the other boat’s crew reniaiiu'd on shore to dress 
dinner ami jirociirc water. 'I’lin moment the tiist boat disap- 
peart d the thiec natives took leave, and in less than aii hour rc- 
turiK'd with forty more, headed by a cliief who seemotl to pos'^ess 
much authority. 'I'liis paity immediately dividt'tl, some taking off 
the atleiil'on of the people who had charge of the tent, (in wliieli 
was ]\Jr. Harris the surveyor of the colony,) while the rest sur- 
I'ouiKled the boats, the oais, masts, and sails of which were used in 
creeling ihe tent. I heir intention to plunder was iinmt iliately 
visible, and all tbe exertions of the boat’s erew' w ere insufiicient 
to prevent their possessing themselves of a tomahawk, an axe, and 
u saw. In this situation, as it was impossible to get tlu* boat 
away, every thing belonging to her being on sb<»re, it was thought 
advisable to temporise, and wait the return of the other boat, 
without having ixeomse to fire-arms, if it could jiossihly he 
avoided; and fur this purpose bread, meat, and blankets were 
giviii them. 'I'hese condescensions, however, seemed only to 
increase llinr boldness, and their numbers having been augmented 
by the jiinelion of two .yther parties, amounted to more than two 
hundred. At this time the other boat came in sieht; and observing 
the tumult at the tent,pushed towards them. L poii approaching 
the shoie the unusual warlike appi uiauce of tlie natives was im¬ 
mediately observed, and as lliey seemed to have entire possession 
of the tent, serious af’pit hensions were entertained for Mr. Harris 
and two of the boat’s eiew, who it was noiieed were not at the 
boat. At the moment that the grapntl was hove out of the Lieu¬ 
tenant’s boat, to prevent her taking the ground, one of then-iti\4 s 
seized tlie iiNister’s mate, who had charge tif tlie other boat, and 
held him fast in his arms : a gtneral ery of“ Fire, Sii ; for God’s 
sake, fire !” was now addressed from those on shore to llic First 
Lientiiiant. Hoping the leport only would .sufiiciently iiitiniidate 
them, two muskets were filed over their heails ; fi^r a moment 
they seemed to pause, and a few retreated behind the trees, but 
iiiimediately returned, clapping their hands, and shouting vehe- 
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Fouf {Qusquets w itli buck shot, aiul the frnvliu^-pioccs 
of the gentlemen with small shot, were now tiled umoug them, 
«nd tiom u general howl, veiy dift'erent from their former shouts, 
many were supposed to ho struck. 'I’his tiischargo created a ge¬ 
neral panic, and leaving their cloaks hchind, tliov ran in o\orv 
direction among the trees. It was hoped the business would 
have terminated here, and orders were, therefoie, giM-u to strike 
the tent, and prcpaixj to quit the U rritoiy of such ilisagrceable 
neighbours. While thus eniplou'd, a large parly were seen again 
assembling liehiud a iiill, at tlie foot of \ihich was our tent: they 
advanced in a compart hod\ to the brow <d' tlie hill, every indi¬ 
vidual armed with a spear, and some, who appeared to be attend¬ 
ants ol others, eari'Ning Inmdles of them; when within a him<irt'd 
yard.s of us they halted, aiul the eliiel, with one attiiulaiit, < ame 
down to the tent, and spoke with great \ehemeiice, holding a 
very large war spe ar in a position for throwing. 'The I'ir.st Lieu¬ 
tenant, wishing to resloKi jieaee if possihh', laid down his gun, 
and advancing to tin* ehiel, presented him with several clo.aks, 
necklaces, and sjieais, which had been left bcliiiid on their ir- 
Ireat; the chief took his own < loak and iuckla<e, and gave tiic 
others to his attendant. U is eoimleiiaiiei' and geslnri's all this time 
betrayed more of anger than fe;ir, and his spear appeared every 
moment upon the prnnt of quitting Ins hand. When the cloaks 
were all given up, tlie Imdy on the hill heg ni to di .seend, shouting 
and flourishing their sjiears. Our pi'oph; were immediately drawn 
up, and oidered to present their mMstjiiets loaded with bail, while 
a last attempt was made t(» convince llieelm f, that if his people 
continued to approach tlu'y would he iiiiniediately tiled upon. 
1 hese thrf.*;its were either not propeily under.stood, or were de- 
spi.sed, and it was chi nied ah.sohitelv luees.sary for our own 
safety, to prove the jiower of our tin’-ariiis, helbre they eanio 
near enough to injure us with their spears; soI(;< tiiig one of the 
foremost who appeared to he most violent, a.s :i proper exuiiiph*, 
three mu.squet.s were tiicd at him at tit’ly vards distance, two of 
which took eflect, and he tell di ad on the “pot; the* chief turning 
round at the report saw him fall, and immediately ileii among the 
trees; a general dispersion succeerled, and the dead body was 
left heliiod. , 

Among these savages, gradations of rank could be di-stinctly 
(raced, founded piohahlv upon personal qualities and external 
appearance, lii these lesprets the chief far e.scellcd the rest; 
his figure was masculine and well proportioned, and his air bold 
and commanding. When lirst lie was seen approaching the boat, 
he was raised upon the shoulders of two men, and surrounded by 
the whole part), slioutiug and clapping their hands. Besides hi* 
cloak, which was only distinguished by its superior size, he wore 
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a necklace of reedsj and several strings of hutnan hair over hid 
breast. His head \vus adoniid with a coronet of the wing- 
feathers of the suaiij very neatly arranged^'and which had a 
pleasing effect. I’hc faces of several were painted with red, 
w'bite, and yellow clays, and others had a reed, or bone ran 
through the septum of the nose, perhaps increasing in length 
according to rank, for the chief’s was by far the longest, and 
must have measured at least two feet. Ornamental scars on the 
shoulders were general, and the face of one was deeply pitted as 
if from the smali-pox, though that disease is not known to exist 
in New Holland. A very great difference was observed in the 
comparative clcanlines in these savages; some of them were so 
abominably beastly, that it required the strongest stomach to look 
on them without nausea, while others w'ere sufticiently cleanly to 
.be viewed without disgust. The beards, which are remarkably 
bushy, in the fornjer were allowed to. grow, while in the latter 
they were c*ut close, apparently by a sharp instruiiicnt, probably 
a shell. 

The only traces of sr>ciety Ave could observe, was in a cluster 
of five huts, near w hich a w ell of brackish water was probably 
the only indiicenient to .st> close a nciglibourhood. We had a 
sufficient proof of their luuying their dead, by finding a human 
skeleton ihrce feet under gioniul, while, digging for w’ater; its 
decayed sUite evinced its having been in the ground loii^ before 
the arrival of any Ein oj>eaii at this port. 

The only domestic utei\si! ol'served among them was a straw 
basket, made with tolerable neatness. ’J’hcir cookery is confined 

broiling, in whicli they are not very delicate; for the fish they 
soniet lines received from us w'orc put on the fire, and devoured 
without the preparation of gutting, cleaning, ik.c." 

i'lom the unfavourable' crrciitnstanci's above-mentioned, it was 
deemed expedient to remove the colony to the river Derwent, on 
Ihe .sonlh coast of the island, where a small party from Pori Jack- 
sou had already taken up their residence, and the, soil and rliniatu 
of which arc unconiuioitty fertile and liealthy. This object being 
accomplished, the Calcutta took in a cargo of timber, sailed on 
the 17th March 1804, and aniving at Rio Janeiro on the 2'2d 
^ay, by doubling Cape Horn, pcrlbnned a voyage round the 
^orld in eleven months. Prom this river the Calcutta sailed for 
Sngland the tir.st of June. 

The styk of Mr. 'Pnekey in some in.^lanecs savours too much 
of the Radcliffean imagi rv; hut we must in justice declare, that 
it would, on tlic whole, suffer nothing by comparison with the 
W'ritiiigs of the most celebrated Jiterali of the present age; while 
it affords a rare example of the eombination of nautical and re¬ 
fined literuiy nttniiiments. 

ENi) or Tuc key’s voyage. 






